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COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE 


DEB) Yo HAT. £879. 


WASHINGTON: 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFIOE. 
1880. 


FORTY-SIXTH CONGRESS - SECOND SESSION. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, May 31, 1880. 

The following resolution, originating in the House of Representatives, has this day 
been concurred in: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That there be printed 
three hundred thousand copies of the Annual Report of the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture for eighteen hundred and seventy-nine; two hundred and fourteen thousand 
copies for the use of members of the House of Representatives, fifty-six thousand 
copies for the use of members of the Senate, and thirty thousand copies for the use of 
the Department of Agriculture. 


Attest: GEO. M. ADAMS, Clerk. 
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THE COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE, 


FOR THE YEAR 1879, 


Sire: [have the honor to transmit this my third annnal preliminary 
report of the agricultural condition of the country and of the work in 
hand and accomplished by the department during the past year. 

At this time I recall with satisfaction the encouragement you gave 
when I assumed the duties of Commissioner to the proposed attempt to 
stimulate the manufacture of sugar from any and every source, so that 
the production within the boundaries of our own country should at least 
equal the home consumption. Reporting progress as the result of the 
efforts of this department in this direction, it is not too much to say 
that the success attending the manufacture of cane-sugar from sorghum 
and maize will mark the year 1879 as an important epoch in the agri- 
cultural progress of our people. 

With the knowledge that during the past summer and fall sugar of 
good quality has been profitably made from Texas to Northern Minne- 
sota from the ‘ Minnesota early amber” cane (the seed of which was 
widely distributed by the department;) that sirups weighing 12 pounds 
to the gallon, at least one-half of which was erystallizable cane-sugar, 
was made and can be again made in nearly every State in the Union 
by farmers with ordinary and inexpensive machinery at a cost of 16% 
cents per gallon, and with the knowledge that by means of larger and 
better appointed mills, that need not cost to exceed $10,000, sugar 
and sirup have been made the past season from sorghum by the car- 
load, which commanded the highest market price; it is not too much to 
assert, that, as a result of the work of this department, which has 
constantly before it the duty of accomplishing all that may be done to 
increase or multiply those products of the soil which constitute the 
wealth and sustain the manufactures and commerce of the country, a 
new industry has been fairly established, the importance and significance 
of which it is difficult to realize. With this and a knowledge of the 
work of the division of chemistry during the past season (a short state- 
ment of which will form part of this report), 1 am warranted in assert- 
ing that it has been finally and practically proved that one of the most 
important, expensive, and indispensable requisites of modern life ean be 
profitably grown where heretofore it was supposed not possible to pro- 
duce it; that it can be manufactured in auantities sufficient to meet any 


o 
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demand likely to occur, at a remunerative rate even if the price should 
fall one-third below what it now is, and that the smallest farmer as well 
as the largest planter can profitably engage in its production; and this in 
no limited area of country, but in whatever place maize can be grown 
successfully ; for there sorghum of some variety will grow, and it will — 
flourish and mature its juice and seed in much of our soil in which maize 
is by no means a certain crop. 

Several attempts to make sugar from bects in Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
California having been abandoned as unprofitable, and all attempts to 
make a merchantable sugar from sorghum having failed up to 1877, it 
became a setiled opinion that only from tropical cane and the sugar 
maple could sugar be profitably made in the United States. The maple 
groves found scattered along a narrow strip of our northern border were 
and are fast disappearing, and the amount of sugar, at any time not very 
large, was in the census of 1870 reported at 28,443,645 pounds, and the 
molasses at 921,057 gallons. 

It is now less, and is an inconsiderable factor in the problem. The 
manufacture of sugar from the tropical cane was confined to a narrow 
belt of country bordering the Gulf of Mexico, which produces an amount 
of sugar averaging for twenty years past 1,600 pounds per acre. The 
total production of this strip last year was about 250,000,000 pounds, 
while our importation from abroad was 1,741,650,000 pounds of sugar, 
beside molasses, melado, and other forms of sucrose, and being about 
300,000,000 pounds increase over the importation of 187778 (fiseal year). 

The Department of Agriculture has done what was possible to en- 
courage the production of sugar from the tropical cane as well as from 
beets and other plants, and there has been a large increase in area and 
in production of sugar from this source during the past two years; 
but the increased demand has far outstripped the increased production. 

The consumption of sugar per capita of our people is about 40 pounds 
per annum at present, and with cheap, pure, healthful home-grown 
sugars the consumption per capita would increase to 60 or 80 pounds. 

Fifty millions of people would consume at 60 pounds each, which it is 
said the English people consume, annually 5,000,000,000 pounds of sugar, 
worth at 6 cents $180,000,000, or at 10 cents, which is the price at which 
the Crystal Lake sorghum sugars of Weidner & Co. were sold this year, 
$300,000,000. 

In reflecting upon this sugar problem, some two years since, it ap- 
peared to me that many years must pass before we could hope for a full 
supply of sugar from tropical canes grown on our own soil. The broken 
levees of the Mississippi River must be rebuilt, and the ruined planta- 
tions restored ; the demoralized labor system of the South reconstructed 
and the disheartened land-owners encouraged ; the mechanical must be, 
in part, divorced from the agricultural interest, and a co-operation of 
labor and capital must be established with confidence restored, before 
any very great and permanent increased production of sugar could be 
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looked for from the cultivation of tropical cane. Then again the plant 
itself belonged to a tropical country, and refused to ripen its seed in 
Louisiana, never even maturing the whole extent of stalk grown. 

All these considerations combined to make a discouraging outlook for 
the home production of sugar from tropical cane within a period of time 
which would afford any relief to the then depressed condition of our 
industries. 

It was with much gratification, therefore, that I first saw a specimen 
of well granulated sugar made from sorghum, and exhibited at the Min- 
nesota State Fair. 

After a thorough examination of the attempts to produce sugar from 
sorghum inthis country, and alsoafter achemical examination in the labo- 
ratory of the juice of this particular plant, it became apparent that this 
was a probable source of the immediate production of this much-desired 
article. 

The first stalks of sorghum ever grown in this country, so far as I am 
informed, were planted by the Curator of the Botanical Gardens. This 
seed was obtained from Paris, as was also the seed which the Agricul- 
tural Department first distributed in the year 1856. 

A more effective distribution, however, was made by the enterprising 
editor and proprietor of the American Agriculturist, Mr. Orange Judd, 
who sent out 25,000 packages of seed to the subscribers of his paper. 
In 1857 Mr. Leonard Wray came from England and brought with him 
sixteen varieties of African imphee or sorghum, which were planted in 
South Carolina and Georgia. Sorghum was thus introduced and was 
largely grown in almost every State in the Union. During the war of 
the rebellicn it was particularly valuable to the people of the Southern 
States, and was the only adequate means of obtaining their “ sweeten- 
ing.” Isolated attempts were made in Ohio and elsewhere to granulate 
the juice of the varieties then in cultivation, but without such success 
or profit as would warrant a continuation of the efforts. In no instance 
did the result seem to be satisfactory, and the raising of sorghum was 
nearly abandoned in Ohio, and in other States was only cultivated for 
the sirup. When the discovery was made that the juice of the “‘ Early 
Amber” cane seemed to be more pure than of others, and would, with 
careful attention, deposit a large amount of its sucrose in granular form, 
the department determined to make so far as possible a thorough examin- 
ation of the different varieties of sorghum and test their relative merits 
and value as sugar-producing plants. This inquiry has been patiently 
and carefully followed from the season of 1877 to 1879, and the results 
have been eminently satisfactory, as will appear in remarks upon the 
work of the Chemical Division. It is sufficient to say in this place that 
the value of the work done during the past year by this division can 
not be overestimated. , 

Mention had been made, and it had been recorded and mostly forgotten, 
that sugar was obtainable from corn, pumpkins, melons, and other vege- 
tables, but no thorough, careful, persistent experiment seems ever to have 
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been made (if we except that of Mr. I’. L. Stewart, who was found among 
the mountains of Pennsylvania at work for some years in this direction 
under discouraging circumstances), having in view the determination of 
the commercial value of these and other plants, until this task was assigned 
to the Chemical Division of this department in 1878. In aletter from Abi- 
gail Adams to her husband, John Adams, September 24, 1777, she says: 

An instance may be seen in the progress which is made in grinding cornstalks and 
boiling the liquor into molasses. Scarcely a town or parish within forty miles of us 
but what has several mills at work ; and had the experiment been made a month sooner, 
many thousand barrels would have been made. No less than 80 have been made in 
the small town of Manchester. It answers very well to distill, and may be boiled down 
tosugar. There are two mills fitting up in this parish. They have three rollers—one 
with cogs and two smooth. The stalks are stripped of the leaves and tops, so that it 
is no robbery npon the cattle, and the juice ground out. ’Tis said four barrels of juice 
will make one of molasses, but in this people differ widely. They have a method of 
refining it so that it looks as well as the best imported molasses, 

The following is an extract from the work of David Lee Childs on the 
culture of the beet and manufacture of beet-sugar: 

Other plants usually grown in our soil are capable of furnishing sugar, and some of 
them may be found worth cultivating for that and accessory producis. 

We have tried Indian-corn stalks and the pumpkin, and have obtained from them 
good sugar and molasses. 

Perhaps these crops may alternate advantageously with the beet. If the manu- 
facture of sugar from the stalks of Indian corn can be reconciled, as we believe it may, 
with the maturity or near maturity of the cars, this source of saccharine may super- 
sede the beet-root. The seeds of the pumpkin yield a fine sweet oil, but we have no 
means of judging what quantity of this product can be obtained from a given extent 
of land. If it should turn out satisfactorily in this respect, the pumpkin may one day 
overshadow the sugar-cane. 

Here was the opportunity and it was at that time the duty of the govern- 
ment to assume therisk of failure and the expense and care of such scien- 
tific analyses andexperimental trialas would have exhausted all resources 
before giving up even the hope of securing success in the profitable pro- 
duction of sugar, and thus retaining at home the millions of money that 
have since gone out to sustain and enrich other nations. The work that 
should have been done then has been undertaken now, with such imper- 
fect means as were furnished; and notwithstanding the ridicule of the 
thoughtless, and the fears of hopeful friends, it has been steadily pushed 
forward to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Many persons are preparing to imitate the example of I’. A. Weidner 
& Co., of Chicago, and erect mills the coming season with vacumm pans, 
and centrifugal driers in which the work will be done by steam and of 
capacity sufficient to make a ton of sugar each day of twenty-four hours’ 
work. Mills of this capacity will be needed in every county where 
sorghum is grown, and will not only be employed in the harvest season 
in milling the stalks of sorghum and corn direct from the field, but will 
also after harvest and during the winter take the product of the small 
open-pan mills (sirups weighing 8 to 12 pounds) and rework that in the 
vacuum pan and centrifugal, making sugar and sirup for the market. 
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CHEMICAL DIVISION. 


The work accomplished in the Chemical Division up to the 27th of May, 
1879, was included in the annual report for 1878. From that date to the 
present time there have been made— 

First. Ninety-one miscellaneous analyses, including soils, waters, fer- 
tilizers, clays, ores, marls, and other mineral substances. 

Second. Thirty approximate analyses of various food and medicinal 
materials. 

Third. Two hundred and seventy four analyses of various sugar-yield- 
ing plants and their juices. . 

Fourth. Five experiments in alcoholic distillations from the refuse of 
sugar-manufacture, and twenty-eight experiments in making sugar from 
various sugar-yielding plants—in all thirty-three. 

The experiments entered upon for the purpose of determining the 
amount of sugar in the juice of the several varieties of sorghum, of the 
staiks of maize and of pearl millet, give results which enjoin their earli- 
est possible publication that they may reach the farmers for their instrue- 
tion before the time for the spring planting arrives. 

A fair conclusion from these investigations appears to be that there 
exists but little difference between the various kinds of sorghum as 
sugar-producing plants, and that the juice of each of them is at a cer- 
tain period of its development nearly as rich as that of the best tropical 
sugar-cane grown in this country. 

li is a matter also of extreme practical importance that it should be 
known that this period of maximum content of sugar is maintained for 
a sufficient time to enable the manufacturer to work up a large crop of 
stalks. Another result of this investigation has been to satisfactorily 
explain the cause of repeated failure in the production of sugar from 
certain plants during the past quarter of a century. 

For the purpose of making clear the above points, a few of the results 
obtained by the chemist are appended. The varieties of sorghum canes 
subjected to this investigation were “ Marly Amber,” “ White Liberian,” 
“Chinese,” “ Honduras,” and ‘“ Pearl Millet.” 
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Karly Amber........-.- Seed-head just out.-...- July 18 | 82.70 84.6 1047 3.77 4.45 
Seed hardening .-....- Aug. 16 | 80.07 82.7 LU8v 1. 54 14. 67 
Seed ripe, hard, dry-..-- Sept. 16 | 73.26 22.9 1080 0. 65 15. 95 
After hard frost ..-....- Oct. 29} 69.38 BBE a! 1088 1.10 17. 00 
CHIMGER)S cecce ceca ece.. Seed-head just out.....- Aug. 6] 83.99 32.7 1033 5, 5D 1.85 
Secd hardening ........- Aug. 19 |. 78.77 2. 0 1067 5. 25 6.45 
Seed cipe, hard, dry....- Sept. 13 |) 71.27 28.1 1085 1. 45 13. 90 
| Aiter hard frost ........ OM. 25 69. 51 31.0 1076 1. 85 13.15 
White Liberian ........! Seed just in milk ....... July 26} 79.33 38.5 1046 3. 50 4.70 
|. Seed nearly ripe -.-....- Aug. 2§.|) 71.3 29.5 1082 1.40 13.7; 
Seed ripe and hard......| Sept. 27 | 71.00 21.2 1078 0. 95 15. 20 
After hard frost ........ Oct. 29 | 69.66 28.8 1081 2.10 13.09 
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Honduras ..........-.--| Seed-head not out....... Aug. 12} 84.00 34. 4 1035 Deals 1.20 
Seed just in milk ....... Sept. 13 | 77.79 35.6 1055 3. 80 8.40 
Seed hardening ......... Oct. 20] 69.39 30. 6 1079 1.20 15.10 
After hard frost .......- Oct. 29 | ‘71.42 34.5 1075 1, 50 14, 20 
Pecan Met eecsecane ce In blossom.....-.- ----| Sept. 10 | 76.31 30. 0 1035 1. 60 1.90 
Suckering at top.-.-..-...| Sept. 25 | 72.00 2105 1054 1.10 8.70 
Leaves dying .-.....-.-. Oct. 14] 64.41 20.3 1068 2. 00 11. 30 
After hard frost ..-....- Oct. 29 | 72.54 22. 0 1070 5. 40 7.40 
Louisiana Ribbon Cane 
ibe t 879 5-2-2 eS nel. 2c, tedaeecscceckbewdetaass Woy: LO) w7t9: | eres 1057 1,21 12. 47 
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Beside the above there were made very many examinations of other 
specimens of sorghum, and also of cornstalks. 

These examinations confirm the general principle above stated, viz., 
the practical equality and great value of each variety of this plant. 

In the following table is given the result of the analysis of each of 
the plants in four successive stages ofdevelopment. It will be observed 
that the amount of glucose (or uncrystallizable sugar) diminishes and the 
amount of sucrose (or true cane sugar) increases up to a certain time in 
the development of the plant; that these plants differ widely as to the 
time when the sucrose is at its maximum, but are alike in this, that the 
maximum is obtained at about the same degree of the development of 
the plant, viz., at full maturity, as indicated by the hard, dry seed and 
the appearance of shoots or suckers at the upper joints of the stalk. 

It is also to be observed that the heavy frost of October 24, which 
was sufficient to form ice half an inch in thickness in tubs of water, did 
not produce any marked diminution of sugar. Three varieties of sugar- 
cane received from Louisiana in excellent condition, and which doubtless 
fairly represent the average character of this famous sugar-plant, were 
analyzed and the analyses are embraced in this table for purposes of com- 
parison. 

Something over 23 tons of the stalks of corn, sorghum, and millett 
have been used in making investigations, the result of which has been 
not only to fully confirm the work of last year, but also to aid in the set- 
tlement of certain other questions of the highest practical importance. 

In other cases it has been found that the quality of sirup obtained 
has been precisely such as the previous laboratory analyses of the juices 
used made probable. 

The average of the nine best sirups obtained showed a percentage of 
cane sugar present equal to 92.7, being a loss of 7.3 of the amount orig: 
inally present in the juice, while “the average of the nine poorest, 7. é., 
containing the lowest percentage of cane sugar, showed a percentage of 
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cane sugar present equal to 90.1, a loss of 9.9 of the amount originally 
present in the juice. 

This very satisfactory result, showing as it does conclusively the pos- 
sibility of securing from the juices all the cane sugar present without a 
loss of more than 7 to 10 per cent., is of great importance in view of the 
fact that all these juices were ae oi inanopen pan. <A few of the 
experiments made give a reasonable basis for estimating the probable 
yield of sirup and sugar to the acre, and therefore an approximate esti- 
mate of the cost of producing sugar. 

Below is the tabulated result ofa few of the experiments from stalks 
grown upon the grounds of the department. 

These stalks were grown in rows three feet apart, twelve to fourteen 
inches in the row, and although a good crop, there is no doubt that upon 
good land an equal yield to the acre could be readily obtained. 
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The first and second columns give the result actually secured, but the 
several juices were not in their best condition as compared with the 
_ results given in the first table. The third column is the amount which 
this same weight of stalks would have yielded had they been cuit at 
the proper time. The juice obtained from the stalks by the imperfect 
means at the command of the department was a little more than one- 
half of the amount presentin the stalks. The fourth column represents 
the results obtainable by the use of a mill that would have given 68 per 
cent. of the juice, a result which is possible and claimed as common by 
the manufacturers of the mills. There is no doubt that when the 
present industry shall have received the employment of the capital and 
scientific ability which has developed the beet-sugar industry, even these 
results, which may appear extravagant to many, will be equaled and 
probably surpassed. ' 

Although as has been stated these sirups were obtained from stalks 
in which the maximum content of sugar had not been developed, yet 
they all crystallized well and yielded an excellent article of sugar. 

The sugar had not been separated from the Chinese sorghum sirup, 
which gave 54.7 of sugar, nor from the field corn, which gave 39 per 
cent. of sugar. 

The experiments with field corn are worthy of special notice, since the 
resulis secured are not only most surprising, but contrary to almost 
tuniversal belief. 
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The corn-stalks were of three varieties, viz., Lindsay’s Horse Tooth, 
White Improved Prolific, and White Dent, three coarse-growing white 
field corns. The stalks grew in drills three feet apart and about nine 

“or ten inches iu the row. 

The ears were plucked after they had thoroughly ripened and the 
husks were dead and dry; the stalks, however; were yet juicy. The 
corn was plump and sound and yielded at the rate of 69.1 bushels of 
shelled corn, fifty-six pounds to the bushel, to the acre. The stalks 
were then topped, stripped, and crushed, and the juice proved to be the 
best yet obtained from corn-stalks at any period of growth or of any 
variety. It is exceedingly to be regretted that this department had not 
during the past season an opportunity to try these experiments in the 
large and practical way of field cultivation which weuld have been 
befitting the importance of the occasion. Not less than an acre, and 
preferably five acres, of each variety of sorghum and maize experimented 
with should be grown and its developments should be watched carefally 
with the aid of all the appliances of science, throughout the season and 
worked up at the proper time with the best machinery attainable, and 
it is hoped that a matter of so much importance will receive such atten- 
tion at the hands of Congress as will enable the department to properly 
jischarge its duties to the country in this regard. 

With the present grounds and laboratory foree at the command of the 
department this is impossible. The correspondence upon matters perti- 
nent to the Chemical Division has increased so largely that with the 
present force it is impossible to give it the attention which it demands. 
The amount of work which has accumulated in advance of the means to 
accomplish it shews how promptly and gladly our people would avail 
themselves of the advantages which a proper enlargement of the division 
would afford. The legitimate work which has already accumulated and 
which is mapped out for the Chemical Division would employ the present 
force for years. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL DIVISION. 

On the retirement of Prof. C. V. Riley, May 1st, the department was 
fortunate in obtaining the services of Prof. J. H. Comstock, of Cornell 
University, concerning whom the President of the university, Hon. An- 
drew D. White, wrote: 

He seems to me in every respect fitted to discharge the duties usefully to the public 
service and satisfactorily to yourself. He has most thorough scientific attaininents, 
great energy, pleasant address, excellent temper, and is certainly destined soon to be 
a recognized authority in his department throughout the world as he now ia over a 
considerable part of this country. Nothing but a sense of duty to him Icads me to 
write this letter. * * * Asitis, I hope to reclaim himsome day. As to character, 
temper, relations with scientifie people, he is all that could be desired. 

It is sufficient to say that Professor Comstock’s studies have fitted him 
for the position, and under his direction the Entomological Division has 
made notable advance in its appropriate investigations, and thus far the 
high recommendation of President White has been entirely sustained. 
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The work of the Entomological Division during the year may be classi- 
fied under four heads: ‘ 

1. Minishing the investigation of insects injurious to the cotton plant, 
begun last year under special appropriation of Congress, and preparing. 
an extended report upon its results. 

”, Rearing to the perfect stage new or little ae injurious insects . 
for the purpose of gaining a knowledge of their habits and transforma- 
tions which shall facilitate the suggestion of remedies. 

3. The conducting of an extended correspondence relative to noxious 
insects. 

4, The raising of different varieties of silk-worms with a view of ex- 
perimenting: first, upon the,most approved methods of rearing; and, 
second, upon food-plants, carefully comparing the Osage orange with 
the different varieties of mulberry. Also the distribution to ail appli- - 
eants. 

The investigation of insects injurious to the cotton plant has been com- 
pleted. Professor Comstock, having been engaged in this investigation 
from its beginning, was able to take charge of it without material loss 
of time. A trained observer was sent into the field early in May, where 
he remained until the middle of September, carrying on extensive experi- 
ments upon remedies and clearing up mooted points in the life histories 
of the cotton-worm aud the boll worm. 

Work on this report has been rapidly progressing, and it is hoped and 
believed that the facts therein contained will enable the Southern planters 
to render these enemies to their staple crop sources of much less damage 
than heretofore. 

As regards the rearing of new or littie-known injurious insects, the 
division has studied since May 1 the following: 


Species. 
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Many of these insects are treated ef in the annual report of the en- 
tomologist. Others will require the additional study of another season, 
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and the succeeding report will contain accounts of the observations. 
Insects injurious to agriculture are constantly making their appearance 
either through importation or by the sudden acquisition of destructive 
habits by species before considered innoxious ; hence this branch of study 
requires of the division much time and attention. 

The correspondence of this division has increased greatly during the 
past six months, and it is entirely beyond the power of the clerical force 
of the division to give that prompt attention to inquiries upon the sub- 
ject of insects injurious to agriculture that come from all parts of the 
country. . 

During the latter part of last winter, twenty ounces of imported silk- 
worm eggs, the majority from Japan, and-the rest purchased from relia- 
ble French dealers, were distributed among some fifty persons desirous 
of commencing silk culture. The reports so far received seem to dem- 
onstrate, beyond a doubt, the possibility of the successful culture of 
silk in almost every part of the country. Unskilled persons have, with 
the help and advice of the department, in nearly every instance brought 
a large proportion of the worms successfully to the spinning point. 

Experiments conducted during April, May, and June, 1879, confirm 
the opinion that Osage orange is but little inferior te Morus multicaulis 
as silk-worm food; and the demonstration of this fact necessarily en- 
larges the possibilities of the industry in this country. 

A correspondent writing from Bengal, India, and who has served an 
apprenticeship at silk raising in that country, with an additional experi- 
ence of five years in the business, makes a proposition to the depart- 
ment to transport and acclimate the “Tusser” silk worm in the proper 
latitudes of this country, to the extent of one thousand pounds of co- 
coons, at a cost of about $550,000. This species of worm is indigenous 
to the province of Assam, in Bengal, where the British Government is 
giving much attention to silk culture, and is of a hardy nature and a 
most prolific spinner. The writer says: “If America can only secure 
to herself a fair start now in the ‘Tusser’ industry, she will add vastly 
by it to her manufacturing revenues.” If furnished the means of natu- 
ralizing his favorite “Tusser” worm in America, he thinks success is cer- 
tain: He adds, “With the Tusser worm fairly fixed in your vast conti- 
nent, you might snap your fingers at all the silk-producing countries in 
the world.” 

While I cannot recommend the beginning of operations on so large a 
scale, the above is cited to give an idea of what persons of intelligence 
and experience in other countries are doing in silk culture, and would 
do to establish it here if encouraged. And it is believed this great in- 
dustry may, by careful procedure, be gradually and economically es- 
tablished in many portions of the United States, with vast benefit to the 
inhabitants. 

An entire reorganization of the entomological collection has been 
begun. <A supply of new cases has been procured, and the collection is 
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being put into such form as shall best insure its preservation and access- 
ibility. . 

Whenever, during the year, word has been received of any insect 
irruption of particular interest, an assistant has been sent to the spot to 
make observations, or a local observer has been employed, to insure a 
thorough investigation of causes and a more intelligent suggestion of 
remedies. 

In addition to the usual work of the Entomological Division during the 
next season, a series of experiments will be instituted for the purpose of 
utilizing the knowledge obtained in applying remedies of various kinds. 
The results, with all known facts, will be collated into an accessible form 
for general distribution. This will bea work of considerable magnitude; 
but it is one which, if well done, will prove of the greatest benefit. 

At present, what is known about remedies is scattered through the 
great number of published volumes and agricultural periodicals. Much 
of itis doubtless valuable, and much is worthless. It is proposed to 
critically try, so far as is possible, all of the more important remedies, 
and to publish in compact form the results. 

The habits of and remedies for insects injurious to the orange will be 
made a special study. The numerous communications received from 
orange-growers in California and Florida upon this point during the past 
year have revealed the fact that here is an almost unexplored field to 
the economic entomologist, and that it is of the greatest importance that 
some earnest and intelligent work, backed by sufficient means, should 
be done in this direction at once. 

It is designed to resume and continue upon a large seale the biological 
collection begun in 1876 and discontinued since then, which shall illus- 
trate, when completed, the natural history and habits of all of the inju- 
rious insects of the United States; and also to make small biological 
collections, illustrating our more common injurious insects, for distribu- 
tion to the agricultural colleges throughout the country, so far as the 
appropriations will admit. 

The division has never been better prepared to do efficient work than 
at present; but several assistants and an additional clerical force are 
necessary to meet promptly the increased demands for information. 


STATISTICAL DIVISION. 


The arduous work of this division has been most vigorously prose- 
cuted by the smail force now at its disposal. 

As will be observed by reference to the detailed report of the statisti- 
cian, it has a very large and rapidly increasing correspondence, both 
foreign and domestic. 

The number of correspondents is now considerably in excess of four 
thousand. They have been selected with an eye to their intelligence, 
experience, and general fitness for the duties which devolve upon them. 
Most of their communications consist of replies to queries propounded 
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by the department. These are first verified by the statistician by com- 
parison with the most reliable data attainable from other sources, then 
classified and arranged in the tabulated form which the numerous ae- 
companying tables present. Those relating to the growing crops are 
first compiled for issue in the Monthly Bulletin of the department. 
This is prepared by this division and widely disseminated through the 
mails and through the daily and weekly press, which are furnished with 
early copies. These crop reports, and, indeed, ail the statistics of 
this department have become necessary not only to the producing agri- 
culturists, but also to the middlemen and consumers, and under the 
untiring and careful supervision of the statistician and his painstaking 
assistants, are becoming noted for that accuracy which shoul charae- 
terize all statistical work. The iabor involved is not only arduous, but 
of an intricate character. It requires discretion, judgment, and expe- 
rience. It cannot be intelligently performed by novices, nor willit do to 
intrust it to those of careless or negligent habits, becanse slight errors 
in the calculations might prove injurious to some of the most important 
interests in the country. A liberal increase in the force of this division 
is very desirable. Each addition to the list of correspondents adds to 
the labor of this division and also augments the value of the crop reports 
in accuracy and reliability. 

* The frequent applications made to the department for statistical in- 
formation by agents of foreign governments, by merchants, and by 
members of Congress, have all been promptly met in a satisfactory 
manner by the facts and figures collected and recorded. 

The collection and tabulation of such statistics of European produé- 
tion as bear on our own markets have been made a subject of special 
care. The contrast presented as illustrated by these interesting and 
instructive tables will well repay the study necessary to digest the infor- 
mation conveyed. 

Investigations regarding the “wages of labor” and the “ value of farm 
lands” have been instituted and considerabie progress made in their 
prosecution; but, owing to pressure of other duties and inadequacy of 
force, the work was necessarily suspended during several months. 

As the value of farm lands is largely dependent on the price of labor 
for their productive cultivation, the average wages of labor becomes an 
important factor in successfal agriculture as weil as in the present and 
prospective money value of farms. It is clear that the taxes on an un- 
productive farm wonid scon consume its value. As production is im- 
possible without labor, the cost of the latter becomes a vital point with 
the agriculturist. It will be possible to pursue these interesting inves- 
tigations in a more thorough manner, and lay the results before the 
country in such a way as wiil, it is believed, be productive of many ben- 
efils, if the bill entitled “ A bill to encourage inter-State migration,” in- 
troduced by Hon. W. I. Sapp, of Iowa, at the second session of the 
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Forty-fifth Congress, and which, so far as known, was warmly approved 
of by members of Congress, shall become a law. . 

The report of crops for the year presents the same gratifying aspects 
as that of last year. Although the yield per acre in some instances is 
below that of 1875, the increase of area more than compensates for the 


declining average. As a whole, the wheat crop of the country is un- 


precedented in yield, being within a small fraction of fourteen bushels 
to the acre. ‘The increase in area, some 2.3 per cent., is not so large as 
that reported last year. In the great wheat-growing States of the 
Northwest the same climatic influences that were so detrimental in 1878 
were again felt this year, and the yield per acre in these States the 
present year shows little variation from that of its predecessor; while 
in the States contiguous to and bordering upon the Ohio River, but in 
which winter-sown wheat prevails, there was an extraordinary product. 
In the State of Indiana the yield was increased from sixteen bushels 
per acre to twenty and three-tenths. In fact, the crop in all the coun- 
try was above the average, except in Texasand Kansas. California had 
a good crop, but not as large as in 1878. The acreage of corn was in- 
creased this year about three per cent. Drought in the South Atlantic 
and Gulf States was detrimental, but.in those States bordering on the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers the season was favorable, and the yield 
was very large. The total product of corn in 1879 is some two hundred 
million bushels more than in 1878, This result is remarkable, as it is the 
fifth consecutive year of abundant crops. 

The cotton crop, which is so important in its bearing on the prosperity 
of the country, because it furnishes one of the chief articles of foreign 
export, shows a slight decline from the yield of last year. As compared 
with 1878, which was the year of the largest production, the deficit will be, 


in round numbers, 290,000 bales. 


In the product of other important crops there is no material change, 
except that the short yield of potatoes in 1878 is replaced this year with 
a full crop. Full details of the aggregate production of each of the 
principal crops, together with area planted and the estimated value of 
the same, will be found in the statistician’s annual report. 

His tables afford much general information useful to the thoughtful 
farmer in the handling and marketi ng of his crops. The average-price 
table, showing the difference in value between the market nearest his 
farm and in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston, aequaints 
him with the average cost of transportation, insurance, and commission 
from the point of production to that of consumption. The wa ges table 
is very instructive. It shows that ordinary farm-labor commands most 
in New England, where education is universal, and the laborers are 
consequently intelligent. This advance may be considered a premium 
on intelligence. In the. South and West, while farm-labor is lower, 
being generally uneducated, that of the intelligent mechanie is consid- 
erably higher than it isin New England. This again may be considered 
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a premium on educated labor where that commodity is scarce. <A care- 
ful examination of the wage-tables and of the price-list of breadstuffs and 
provisions in the different sections of the country will enable laborers to 
determine where toil is best rewarded, after deducting the cost of sub- 
sisicnve. 

BOTANICAL DIVISION. 


The following inquiries concerning the botanical collection of this de- 
partmentare sometimes made: What are they? What are their uses? 
And what are their needs? 

The botanical collections consist of prepared specimens intended to 
represent every species of plant, shrub, or tree growing in the United 
States, and to some extent, also, the vegetable productions of other 
countries. They include also definite and authentic specimens of our 
forest woods and the more important fruits, cones, and seeds. The 
foundation of this herbarium was laid by the numerous collections made 
at different times by the government expeditions, as the expedition to 
Japan under Commodore Perry; the North and South Pacific exploring 
expeditions, Commodore Wilkes’ expedition, the Mexican boundary sur- 
vey, and the Pacific Railroad surveys. 

The botanical collections made by most of these expeditions, after being 
properly investigated and described by those distinguished American 
botanists, Doctors Torry and Gray, were deposited with the Smithsonian 
Institution until the year 1869, when an arrangement was made between 
the Secretary of that Institution and the Commissioner of Agriculture 
by which the botanical collections were transferred to the Department 
of Agriculture, and committed to the care of a properly- qa bot- 
anist connected with the department. 

This arrangement was entered into for two purposes: first, the Agri- 
cultural Department needed the services of a botanist to give attention 
to critical questions which were continually arising as to the nature and 
qualities of certain plants which attracted the attention of agricultur- 
ists in various parts of the country; and, secondly, the large and im- 
portant botanical collections of the Smithsonian Institution could not 
be made practically useful without the employment for a number of 
years of a competent botanist to arrange and classify them, and make 
them available for purposes of study and reference. The opportunity 
thus presented itself of uniting the practical wants of the Department 
of Agriculture with the interests of science and education as repre 
sented by the Smithsonian Institution. 

Since the transfer above mentioned large additions have been made 
by the recent government surveys, by some purchases, and by some 
exchanges with foreign governments. The herbarium has been trans- 
ferred to more commodious rooms, and many new cases have been pro- 
vided, so that all the specimens are easy of access and measurably well 
displayed. 
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This collection, like all museum collections, has an educational char- 
acter. The rooms of this division are visited by thousands of persons, 
who have the opportunity of examining the vegetable productions of the 
country, and to some extent comparing them with those of other coun- 
tries. Very few of these visitors will fail to gather some items of infor- 
mation which will be a source of pleasure and instruction to them, will 
be diffused by them, and thus have a beneficial influence on the popular 
intelligence. 

The department receives from foreign nations by way of exchange and 
otherwise many valuable specimens of woods and plants, which are ar- 
ranged, verified, and classified by the botanist of this division; duplicates 
ate distributed to State agricultural colleges and other institutions of 
learning, not only of these, but also of American forest woods. These 
distributions have been highly appreciated, and are useful in promoting 
the higher education which is demanded by the times for intelligent 
agriculture. 

This botanical collection has also a special scientific value. It is the 
custom of all enlightened countries to collect at government centers 
specimens of the productions of the country, both for practical purposes 
‘and for the promotion of scientificknowledge. These museums and her- 
bariums bring together a vast mass of material which men of science in- 
vestigate and classify, and add to the stock of human knowledge. 

Though much of this knowledge may be technical, and useful chiefly 
to specialists, it is necessary to the full development of those sciences 
which have so greatly advanced the culture and prosperity of mankind. 
It is hardly necessary to say that it is the duty of the government to 
advance the interests of education and science; and assuredly there is 
no other department of the government where botanical science can be 
more appropriately fostered and cared for than the Department of Agri- 


culture. Here is the place where information respecting every vegetable 


production of our vast country should be obtainable. Among the thou- 
sands of visitors to the national capital are those who are interested in 
education and science, who will gladly avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity here offered to examine the productions of the entire country and 
foreign siates. 

Although much of the botanical material is special and scientific, it 


‘should not be forgotten that it is the special knowledge of the botanist 


which enables him to make those critical determinations respecting 
species, and respecting the nature, properties, and value of the plants, 
some of which are supposed to have valuable medicinal properties, some 
which demand investigation on account of their injurious or poisonous 
qualities, others for their economic value as fibers, cordage, or food, 
and still another large series of inquiries respecting the native grasses 
of different parts of the country and their respective worth for cultiva- 
tion by the farmer and stock-raiser. 

_ During the last four or five years there have been no botanical col 
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leviors on the government surveys, and consequently our most important 
means of acquiring knowledge of the vegetation of the Western Terri- 
tories has been cut off. As has been stated, in this department full and 
complete information should be obtainable respecting the vegetable 
productions of all parts of our country. As explorations are pushed 
forward into remote sections, and new portions of our territory are 
brought under the influence of civilization and cultivation, new plants 
are discovered, and this division should have the means of keeping fully 
up with the progress of discovery, if not of itself extending these dis- 
coveries. 

There are certain portions of our country, notably Uregon and Wash- 
ington Territories, regarding the vegetation of which this division is 
very deficient as to information and specimens, and means are very 
much needed to place a good botanical collector in the field in these 
regions in order to supply these defects. We have mentioned the dis- 
tribution of wood and botanical specimens which have been made by 
this division. There is a large field in this direction in which this divis- 
ion could greatly facilitate the advancement of intelligent agriculture. 
The young men who are now being educated in our Agricultural Col- 
leges should have some knowledge of the prominent vegetable produe- 
tions of the different parts of the world, and this knowledge can be besé 
and most easily obtained by mspection and study of the objects them- 
selves as they are presented in the museum and herbarium, and this 
department should have means at command to aid these institutions in 
this higher agricultural education. Very few young men in our north- 
ern colleges are acquainted with the cotton-plant, rice, or sugar-cane, 
even as they should be represented in museum specimens. 

This department should be made a center of diffusion for these and 
other objects of agricultural or econcmic interest. : 

It is not necessary to go into details respecting our immense forest 
wealth, in its variety of 400 species of forest trees, nor to a considera- 
tion of the wants of a system of forest conservation, but we may say 
that this subject properly comes within the domain of this department, 
and that both scientific and practical talent should be employed in its 
management. 

A very creditable beginning has been made in our grounds toward 
an arboretum, in which should be presented in a living state specimens 
of all the trees and shrubs of this country which can be grown in this 
climate. But the enlargement of this arboretum has been suspended 
_for several years on account of a want of means to provide the very 
smnall necessary outlay. The wants and interests of the arboretum 
could be greatly promoted if this division could keep im the field one or 
more intelligent and capable botanical collectors, who would be able to 
obtain and send forward specimens of trees, shrubs, seeds, and fruits, 
so that here at the national capital there might be a full representa- 
tion of the vegetable productions of our country. 


ae 
; 
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MICROSCOPIST. 


In addition to answering the numerous correspondents, both in this 
country and in Europe, the microscopist has during the past year made ~ 
a number of original investigations in relation tp the best methods of 
destroying insects and cryptogamic plants which prey on vegetation. 

He has also made microscopic examinations for the different divisions 
of the department. An illustrated paper on the subject of edible mush- 
rooms found growing in great abundance in the United States has been 
prepared, and will be published the coming year if funds for that pur- 
pose can be obtained. A number of microscopic specimens of morbid 
tissues for photographic illustrations accompanying the report on the 
diseases of domesticated animals were also prepared by the microscopist. 

He has also made investigations relating to the fungus of cotton bolls, 
measurements of starch granules of sago, causes relating to sweet- 
potato rot, yellows of the peach, of the fungus known as Rasotera lacerata, 
found growing on the Jeaves of the Russian apple-trees in the depart- 
ment grounds, Xe. 

SEED DISTRIBUTION. 


Resolutions of granges and other agricultural organizations, letters 
from all parts of the country, favorable comments of newspaper editors, 
and last, but not least, the hearty indorsement of very many members 
of Congress to whom seed distribution had become an onerous burden, 
leaving them little time to give to their duties as legislators, and prov- 
ing an endless source of annoyance and loss of popularity, indorse the 
action of the department in the matter of distribution of seeds according 
to the law, which directs the Commissioner of Agriculture to distribute 
seeds to agriculturists. 

Through the four thousand regular correspondents and through in- 
formation obtained from otber citizens of the different counties, as well 
as from the prize lists and reports of county and State fairs, lists of the 
best farmers, numbering at the present time from ten to twenty in each 
county, regardless of political faith or anything else but their standing - 
as farmers, have been obtained and entered on our books, and to some 
of these individuals, as well as to the agricultural societies in those 
counties, new and valuable seeds adapted to the localities are sent for 


experimental purposes. 


While the limited amount appropriated for the purchase and distri- 
bution of seeds will not suffice for distribution to all the farmers on our 
books during any one year, yet something new will be sent to each 
county in the United States, and with diligence on the part of the re- 
cipient to cultivate and save seed and distribute among neighbors, any 
new or improved variety of grain or roots can soon be spread over 
any given county. The advantages arising from the introduction of 
improved varieties of seed are better understood by considering the effect 
in the increased production per acre. The area cultivated in wheat in 
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the United States aggregates in round numbers thirty-five million acres 
An increase of one bushel per acre would give an addition of thirty-five 
million bushels of wheat to the crop. This is equivalent to $35,000,000. 
.Taking the past six years as a basis of calculations, the increased pro- 
duction per acre averages 1.2 bushels per acre for the last two years, 
being equivalent to a gain of $54,220,929 per annum in that time. The 
number ofacres annually in oats in the United States during the past six 
years averages 11,987,626 acres. The increased production per acre by 
the introduction of the “ Excelsior White Schoenen” oats some years 
since was some 2.5 bushels per acre, and a like increase is reported 
from the distribution of the “Board of Trade” oats in the northern 
and the “ Rust Proof” in the southern part of the country during the 
last two years. At the same time the acreage was augmented one 
and a half million acres. But the average increased yield fairly at- 
tributable in like period toimproved varities of seed would amount to 
forty million bushels, worth $15,000,000. Such substantial advantages 
speak so eloquently in behalf of proper seed distribution that further 
remarks would seem superfluous. 

The following tabular statement exhibits the quantity of seeds put up 
and distributed to each State during the past year, except the miscel- 
laneous column, in which it was found impracticable to designate the 
State. It is proper to say, however, that the system of keeping the 
seed accounts has been so changed as to show hereafter the destination 
of all the seeds distributed. It will be seen that a marked improve- 
ment has been made over former years, the number of packages having 
been increased by nearly half a million over that of the preceding year. 


Tabular statement showing the quantity and kind of seeds issued from the Seed Division, 
Department of Agriculture, under the general appropriation act, from July 1, 1878, to 
June 30, 1879, inclusive. 


} 
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Tapa SH es Ea 1 1 hae a 
pe Pe |) Bail een 
Dona La a] ies ae 
. . | |} Sue a ae | 3 om LW 
Kinds of seeds sent. 5 Packages. | S 2 2 ae 23 3 = z s anne 4 
; i) Oi Ales pean Meer Pal eee iy | Be 8 e 
B Be tb eb ee baw fats BE 
oS bre a3 i | [7 B 
. iP | Fa <q 77) | TU Pia 2) | 
| j | | | | 
Items. | Papers. rae Papers.! lean Cee, | aaa 
Vegetable-seed .........-| 180) Packages .| 336, 240) 27, 260) 115, 265 404, 000) 241, 360 a 247) 1, 270,3 
Flower- seeds eae mie | 33}. eg 40 | mee G 280 
‘Tobacco-see ; 
Opium po 136) 167 
Tree pea 3 4 50 13, 960 
1ST eR 351 i, 029 
Borage ....-- 9 35 
Field seeds. | us 
WBE Die seen se daanine anal 10, 258) 60, 473 
(OP Shc S6 ep Seseeeaasass 8, 494 31, 631 
pavey See eet ania ana 1, 276 4, 690 
Sees seen oait a nina a's mie = 403 661 
ae dha toat Ee a sore 505) 553 
Int Ghrdtyy ee i 1, 401 2, 061 
Potatoes ..-... H 7 720 } 8) ; 2, 693 12, 998 
Artichoke ..... 1,197; 1,022 1,623) 3,259) 3, cal He 11, 626 
Sugar-beet .-.. ae AGE ttetale Saceebe S ieeeteee ee 27 
olay Wud Shri te eg a eee ea Ae be ee Se eS ae Al Aer 8, 656 10, 810 
Grage-séed :- ce jagenee| 8 W2aleeeene- lepecsae 20) cea be 1, 293 2, O41 
(iON GOUSeCUsccescecewanan Via LOG | pemeemiee | eete ain eit | iaratncas te late mmeiee!) sh, ORG 1, 121 
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Tabular statement showing the quantity and kind of seed issued, §c.--Continued. 
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leo 2 ~ ie ae 
Se cz a Api eg 
, g22|) 63 | 22 e- | 98 | motel 
Kinds of seeds sent. 2 Packsges:| S20 | 36 | 28 @ =i 2:5 | amounts. 
S Aaa oS m By co 3 oy 
pa Bo | oa sa A S) SB 
a pad] Bz s S 2 
> a) 4 n oO n = 
Field seeds—Continued. Papers. Papers.| Papers.| Papers.|'Papers. Papers. 
NCU a raew an -e~wancnna== Z| QUADS tenn] ) Beds) 64s cee ste See acme wal eee ree 1, 155 J, 408 
Meu LL oascesse ols doped eH ne re Dae fae Rae 1,086] 486 3,979 
hl 9 eas a (apne s Cope bel amtaen 5 Bd Ol re aca el acall ants waver 358 2, 548 
MIONGd ets dcenna cs m> eles i yeaa =" 6). Saas. teaneaadaleace Ueealbeb ue cee 6 1 
FER eo oe on eet shege cere Ae OGreasa Le iia Ceri ee fas Sele 33 40 
oS I Ee se eee ies.deyce 23 GS a cabeas lee detonate 299 596 958 
Bro0m-corn....eusn-=---- aI Rear fh) Bee AGT eae 162) oe ee ee les cme tae 158 966 
Cottee-seed ....2.-0---- WSS ha aes Pees gee Pena Se On Be eee eet Sari 2 oo ee 104) 104 
Beeear's PalCGiecannehe=s SIS DOs ser slodew enn lewcucces| -xapeneal anna aouelame canes 2 2 
OY? Socwdn cacach'scss 1} Roots. -.... WD sin vamshioncae atl wedetecel|~ ae wades 83 103 
PAVANEOOM. «= ocncene ==> > 1) Baskets. -- BS le a en | casanp aalacaeacectncuaates 21 105 
Textiles. 
RMICLOM -2oc-ccscowsceese- Quarts 10/2222. 2: 2 5 Lid Pe Sine rece nee 713 2,195 
PEST aes Lameqh soa ame ECO) pcan i eee BN pd ta oa we ee 18 195 
IS Seen a odauaecacss UO ee tects ewe ech | Sess aetelees ees bose meoee ale 31 31 
Mami0: ....-2. A rs 1 Papers. - CERES notre on aes aay | Seber ee 93 95 
ULE SSE ee eee eee 8 414, 550} 34, 940| 146, 530| 409, 280/ 302, 408| 238, 030) 1, 545, 739 


VETERINARY DIVISION—DISEASES OF DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. 


Investigation of the diseases of domesticated animals instituted and 
conducted under the direction of the department has not been entirely 
confined to diseases of a purely infectious and contagious character, but 
embraced others of a well-known malignant and fatal nature. While 
the facts and information elicited are of the most interesting and import- 
ant character, much yet remains to be positively determined before the 
work can be regarded as complete. The most valuable point thus far 
settled is that the disease so long known throughout the entire length 
and breadth of the country as “hog cholera” is a disease accompanied 
by few choleraic symptoms, is a purely infectious and contagious malady, 
and is communicated from one animal to another as all such diseases are, 
either by inoculation or by contact. This being the case, notwithstand- 
ing no remedies have as yet been discovered, the annual losses resulting 
from the malady among this class of animals will be greatly lessened by 
the measures taken by farmers and stock-raisers to prevent the commu- 
nication of the disease from affected to healthy herds. Indeed, the good 
resulis of this investigation have already been felt in a marked degree, 
as the correspondents of the department report a great diminution of the 
disease during the past summer as compared with previous years. 

In most cases this is attributable to better care of the animals, and to 
such precautionary and preventive measures as have been advised by 
those who have had charge of this investigation. In no respect has 
the fatal and destructive character of the disease changed, but it has 
been less widespread and general than in former years. Itis confidently 
hoped that the experiments now being conducted under the direction of 
the department, and which are in charge of able veterinary surgeons, 
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will result in the discovery of either a remedy for this terribly devas- 
tating disease, or establish such measures of a sanitary and preventive 
character as will confine it to very limited localities. The disease has 
proved more destructive than any malady heretofore known to this or 
to any other class of domesticated animals in this or any other country. 
It has prevailed in the United States for nearly a quarter of a century, 
and while, perhaps, it has not increased in fatality, the losses occasioned 
through its instrumentality have increased in a like ratio with the in- 
creased number of animals produced, until the aggregate now annually 
reaches many millions of dollars. Careful returns from the correspond- 
ents of the department show these losses to be at present from $15,000,000 
to $20,000,000 annually. It is, therefore, not unusual to receive intelli- 
gence from some of the large hog-growing localities in the West that the 
losses in single counties will reach the large sum of from $50,000 to 
$80,000, and in some instances as high as $150,000 in one season 
through the devastating operations of this disease. Neither is it a 
rare occurrence to be informed of the loss of an entire herd of thrifty 
and apparently healthy hogs within thirty days after the malady has 
made its appearance among them. The returns of the Statistical Divis- 
ion of this department show the number of hogs produced last year at 
upward of 32,000,000 head. This number is greatly in excess of any 
other class of meat-producing animals reared in this country, and 
shows the great necessity for the discovery of measures looking to 
their protection from disease. Millions of dollars are involved in this 
trade, but it is not alone the heavy losses annually sustained by our 
farmers that should claim our attention in a consideration of the 
subject. The fact of the existence of a terribly destructive disease 
among the swine of this country has already reached many European 
markets, and our salt and smoked meats have been prohibited entry 
and sale at ports where the business has heretofore been remunera- 
tive. While it has not been shown that the disease known as swine- 
plague can be communicated to man, at least in a fatal type, yet no 
diseased animal is fit for food, and it is a notorious fact that many 
entire herds of swine are slaughtered as soon as the disease is discov- 
ered to have made its appearance among them, and their meat placed 
upon the market for sale and ultimate consumption. 

Equally alarming, and, unless effectual measures are at onee adopted 
to stay its further ee equally disastrous to the material interests 
of the country must inevitably prove the disease known as pleuro-pneu- 
monia among cattle. In the early history of my management of the 
affairs of this department I called the attention both of the public and 
of Congress to the fact of the existence of this dreaded and destructive 
contagious disease in several of the Eastern seaboard States, and ex- 
pressed the fear that it might be speedily transported to the great cattle 
ranges of the West, where, when once located, it would be found impos- 
sible to eradicate it. The agitation of the subject was continued until 
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several of the States where the disease was found prevailing inaugurated 

measures for its suppression. Their efforts were but partiaily success- 
ful, the failure being attributable alike to the insufiiciency of the appro- 
priation made for the purpose and a proper concert of action among the 
States immediately interested. Upon investigation, the disease was 
found prevailing, principally among dairy cattle, in the States of Con- 
necticut, Eastern New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, the District of Columbia, and Virginia. 

In New York City and vicinity the disease was found to prevail to a 
most alarming extent, and the legislature of that State at once adopted 
measures providing for its speedy suppression. A corps of able veteri- 
nary surgeons were employed, who commenced their work with an 
energy that gave promise of a speedy suppression of the disease by the 
safest and only effectual method, é. ¢., by the condemnation and imme- 
diate slaughter of all animals suffering with or infected by the malady. 
A large number of animals were condemned and slaughtered, but it was - 
soon found that the appropriation made for this purpose was insuffi- 
cient, and the work had eventually to be suspended for the want of 
means to carry it forward. 

This was much to be regretted, for, however carefully precautionary 
measures may be observed, until a further appropriation can be made it 
will be found almost impossible to confine the disease to the limits it 
occupied when the work was thus summarily suspended. 

Partial efforts for the suppression of the malady were also made by 
the States of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and possibly one or two 
more of the infected States, but these efforts were not prosecuted with 
that energy and determination that characterized the work inaugurated 
by the authorities of the State of New York. Where the work of sup-. 
pressing diseases of this character is undertaken by the States sepa- 
rately and individually many difficulties will be encountered, and some 
of them will be found almost impossible to surmount or overcome. Un- 
less there is perfect concert of action and entire harmony of purpose on 
the part of all the States interested, but little good can or will be accom- 
plished in theend. The authorities of New York, by wise and energetic 
efforts and the expenditure of large sums of money, may extirpate the 
disease within its own borders, but so long as it is allowed to exist in 
contiguous States it is liable any day to be carried again over the bor- 
ders and into the herds from which it has just been eradicated. 


GARDEN AND GROUNDS. 


The chief object of the garden of this department is the propagation 
and development of plants that are likely to prove of general utility. 

The area devoted to this purpose is entirely inadequate. 

The department cannot do justice to itself or the country until exper- 
imental grounds here and in different sections of the country are placed 
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at its disposal. There are many semi-tropical productions of great com- 
mercial value, which can now only be treated in a limited way as tender 
hot-house plants, which they practically are in this latitude, and are 
consequently placed under conditions for propagation, which not only 
limit their quantity but depreciate their value. 

There is pressing necessity for increased facilities for cultural experi- 
ment to test the practicable cultivation of such plants as the olive, tam- 
arind, banana, pineapple, coffee, tea, theobroma or chocolate, orange, 
especially the bergamot or otto yielding plants, ginger, pepper, cinchona, 
and many others of commercial value. There are sections of the country 
whose climate will admit of the propagation of these plants in the open 
air, in which the cost of production may be put to a practical test. In 
the absence of means to provide these facilities, the department finds it 
impossible to fully discharge the primary duties with which it is charged 
in the act establishing it, viz., ‘to test by cultivation the value of such 
seeds and plants as may require such tests, to propagate such as may be 
worthy of propagation, and to distribute them among agriculturists.” 

Time and again it has been asserted that coffee was found growing 
wild in Florida, but an examination of the bush and berries sent the 
botanist of the department has resulted thus far in disproving the asser- 
tion. 

I have, however, within the past few days been informed by Hx-Gov- 
ernor Gleason that he himself had seen coffee growing wild on Cape Bis- 
cayne, that he had picked the berries, and that a grant of land had been 
made to a company to induce them to plant coffee on the peninsula. 

The reason does not. appear why this enterprise was abandoned, but 
abandoned it was long years since, and the record and memory of the 
attempt have been almost forgotten. 

Accurate botanic information will now soon be obtained, and if coffee 
is growing on Cape Biscayne the fact will be established. 


COPTER. 


Whether there is any part of the United States in which coffee can 
be cultivated has been a question discussed for years and until recently 
undecided. A practical solution of this question has at last been reached 
by Mrs. Julia Atzeroth, of Braiden Town, Manatee County, Florida, who 
has sent to the department a branch of coffee grown in the open air in 
her garden. In her letter accompanying the coffee, she says: 


Gen. W. G. Le Duc, 
Commissioner, Washington, D. C.: 

Dear Sre: Yours of the 20th of last month arrived safe, and I can assure you I felt 
greatly honored to find that you appreciate my experiment in grewing coiiee, and 
that mine should be the only coffee in the United States. I feel sure it can be suc- 
cessfully grown further south where frost never comes, and there is an abundance of 
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land and soil suited to its growth. My trees are now attracting considerable atten- 
tion. Many persons come to see them and ask fer seed. 

I have given some seed and I will try to encourage its cultivation, to improve the 
country thereby. ‘That is why I tried it, and now I feel satisfied it will be a success, 
if fairly tried. I came to this State some thirty years ago, and am one of the first 
settlers in Manatee. I would like to see you and tell you my experience in Florida. 
I would not exchange my home for any other State I knowof. Florida needs nothing 
but energy and industry to make its people independent, 

The department has supplied Mrs. Atzeroth with a number of young 
trees with which to enlarge her experiment, and also furnish other per- 
sons in the same locality and further south with plants which should, if 
carefully planted and successfully cultivated, bear coffee within five 
years. 

It is something to know that a lodgment has been effected on the 
coast of Florida, and though four trees, so far, are known to have been 
successfully grown and fruited, yet whether the coffee will ripen thor- 
oughly and prove as profitable here as it has in other countries is yet 
to be determined. 

TEA. 


The efforts of the department to introduce the culture and manufac- 
ture of tea have been steadily continued and with a fair prospect of ul- 
timate success. Of the 69,000 plants distributed last year, the reports 
indicate a loss of about one-half, owing to carelessness and failure to 
protect them from the hot summer sun; but the applications of the far- 
mers are numerous and the distributions of the department during the 
fall of 1879 and spring of 1880 will be continued. 

The kaki, Spanish chestnuts, English walnuts, olives, camphor-trees, 
and other plants and vines distributed the past year are uniformly re- 
ported upon as thriving and doing well. 

There have been distributed from the garden during the past year, 
28,000 strawberry-plants, 9,748 grape-vines, 69,154 tea-plants, 13,921 
plants of orange, olive, fig, and semi-tropical fruits and plants of vari- 
ous kinds, 5,000 plants of Japan persimmons, 70,000 scions of Russian 
apples. 

A letter from an intelligent correspondent, Mr. Weaver, of Bogota, 
South America, whose opportunities of observation have been ample, 
and whose opinions upon the cultivation of coffee and cinchona are en- 
titled to considerate attention, is produced in the appendix for the en- 
couragement of those who are inclined to help the department to make 
this interesting experiment. 

The clerks and working force of the department, under the able direc- 
tion of the chief clerk, have accomplished an unusual amount of valu- 
able labor; but if the force of the department were doubled every 
year for the next five years it could be employed with great profit to 
the country. 

The following table exhibits in a condensed form the appropriations 
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made by Congress for this department, the disbursements and unex- 
pended balance for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879: 


1 
| 


Amount Amount , Amount 
| appropriated. | disbursed. | unexpended. 


Si Rep ene aOR Cie et oaees eget aio | piace ty $66,900 $66,900 09 
Collecting statistics .-.....--+--.--1------------------0---2- | 10,000 | 10,000 00 | 
Purchase and distribution of seeds ----.-.....-----.-.------ 75,000 | 75,000 00 
Experimental garden -......--..------------+----0++-------- 7,060, 7,000 00 
Museum and herbarium .......---.-.----2----- eco eee enene- 1, 000 1,000 60 
Furniture, cases, and repairs - 4,000 | 4,000 00 |.. 
Ler) Sy SS See e eee dacee Ay 1, 000 i, 000 40 |. 
Piahoratory .------<0ss06 Le - =} 1, 500 1,500 00 |. 
Contingent expenses oe - : &, 000 8,000 00 |. 
IESE See ee oaees = aed ; 4, 000 4,000 00 |.. 
Jmprovement of crounds ~ 26. - 65 .n- eo cee econ ween ne oo enenn~ 6, 500 6,500 00 |..-.. 
Pe aG Moy ATG PUNO oe ew ene ee bce acide sen ee cee belses oes 11, 000 6, 073 55 | 
Investigating the habits of insects, é&¢...-...-..----.------- 10,000 | 106,000 00 
Investigating the diseases of swine, &¢..........-.-----.--- | 10,000 | 10,000 00 

LD pweleh ape) 7 ed UY SS SP soe aeine Sooo } 1, 500 1,500 00 


| 


For the purpose of comparison, the amounts appropriated for the 
various departments of the general government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1879, is herewith appended: 


Object of appropriation. Amount appE- 


priated. 

CONPECHR) 2.5 ont dine tinea see owes eaveee cnet aun SE ot Mae, Soe eee $6, 286, 472 72 
HXCOUhiING, PLOPOL vo csniee seis cielne Sete oee ce Micke mmble nine clelsiecnion te (oem : 101, 064 00 
State Department...........-.-.-. Ae eee HEE tenes csp ale cee eee aS 7,134, 325 64 
‘Treasury Depariment + gsc sc-0 cae Skee aids whee ocd e cobewoceles cece) MMGne oem enemas 
WarwDenartment eos. hoe oes te ad bceo ea aee so ctoe eee eo canionee 68, 263, 792 48 
Navy EDALDINEND jecc coc cecatn cts wee SaiePeleae eels ose iseome eceve--|. 20) 684,492.83 
Interior Department .-... ee NE eS ey ky eae R= ters ee eee te 38, 245, 551 74 
Post-Othice Depamtment!0. 22 acres oo deubinc Seen betes mcdeconemeaaee 7, 295, 389 98 
Departmentrof Justice ........ pape tae bs Nf: She pes Sin IE i ao, | 3,918,913 94 
DEparninent Ot A PPICOITNEO p2chen cence ssccee cho uceees eocwasemewes 204, 900 00 

MiGiMeee ce postr acm ans ccnmen ne cere AeA Sd dos aa bobesestcoce $319, 257,117 08 


IMMEDIATE NECESSITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


The immediate necessities of this department, beyond the appropria- 
tions usually made for its ordinary working, may be stated: 

1. A laboratory of proper size and fully equipped, to cost not less than 
$300,000, with a sufficient appropriation to meet the expenses of the 
additional foree that will be necessary to carry forward investigations 
on a larger scale than the present laboratory and appliances will permit; 
and the further sum of $5,000, made available immediately, to pay for 
labor and material necessary in the pressing work of this division. 

2. An experimental farm of 1,000 acres of ground, in the neighbor- 
hood of this city, and five experimental stations in different sections 
of the country, viz., one in California, one in the interior of the continent 
(to be devoted to the introduction and preservation of the best breeds 
of domesticated animals and to the domestication of some of the native 
wild animals of the country, among them the Buffalo), one in Texas, one 
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in Florida, and one in New York above the latitude of Albany. To in- 
augurate these farms a large sum will not be necessary, and after the 
first year the expense will be more than paid by the results of the eulti- 


vation at each station. 


3. An increased appropriation for the gardens and grounds of the 
department, which embraces experimental cultivation and propagation 
of trees, plauts, &c., for distribution. This appropriation should be in- 
creased to at least $15,000. | 

4, An increased appropriation of $5,000 for obtaining new material, 
employing labor, and otherwise extending the benefits arising from the 
museum and botanical divisions of this department. 

5. A renewal of the appropriation of $10,000 for the examination of 
the diseases of domesticated animals. 

6. A renewal of the appropriation for continuing the investigation of 
the history and habits of insects injurious to agricuiture. Ten thousand 
dollars at least should be annually expended in that direction by the 
department. 

7. An additional appropriation of $6,000 to continue the work on 
forestry. 

Permission and direction to occupy and plant on the government 
land on the Coteau qd Prairie, a forest conforming to the width of the 
coteau and extending the entire length of the elevated land from the 
northern end near Bigstone Lake toward the Iowa line. 

A re-establishment of the forest which once grew on this elevated 
land would increase the value of the government land far beyond the 
cost of planting, and can and would also afford an opportunity of as- 
certaining the meteorological and other beneficial changes that would 
probably take place in consequence of the establishment of so large a 
body of timber crossing the path of the severe storms that sometimes 
sweep with terrible energy and devastation across those naked plains. 
The lands are owned by the government, and they can be reserved from 
sale for this purpose. The experiment need not be an expensive one, 
nor can there be any doubt about the favorableresult even as a profitable 
investment. 

The same thing should be done in the middle plains, commencing at 
the South Park and running southeast. With these two experimental 
forests many questions now discussed could be settled, and much knowl- 
edge of a most interesting and valuable character could be furnished 
to the pecple. 

A tract of country at the foot-hills, on the east and west side of the 

tocky Mountains, usually considered an arid desert, and estimated to 
be equal to nearly one-fifth of the productive area of the United States, 
when irrigated, has been found to be astonishingly productive, especially. 
for all the cereals that are commonly used for the support of human life. 

The inadequacy of the streams which run from the mountnius into 

these plains and irrigate the country, the excess of the population of 
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the mines which demands more food than can be raised upon the lands 
that are irrigated from these streams, and the general welfare of that 
section requires that the government should take some active interest in 
ascertaining whether by artesian wells in different locations large areas 
of the country may not be profitably watered and made productive: 
The experiments recently made by the French engineers in the great 
deserts of Africa are well worthy of imitation in this country wherever 
it would seem practicable. As preliminary to more extended opera- 
tions, an appropriation of $50,000 to be immediately available should 

be made to examine with the drill the practicability of irrigation from 
~ artesian wells. 

A building for the exhibition of working models of agricultural ma- 
chinery is a want long felt, and which would be of the highest interest 
and instruction to all persons visiting Washington from all parts of the 
United States and from foreign countries. Such a collection could be 
made, if the building was furnished by the government, with very little 
expense. Nearly every manufacturer of agriculiural machinery would 
be glad to contribute a specimen of the tools or implements manufactured. 
This building should cecupy the southwest corner of the grounds, and 
should be of sufficient extent to provide for some years in the future, and 
should form part of the permanent building which the department will 
necessarily require. 

In every county in the United States in which agricultural industries 
are pursued, this department has or aims to have a principal correspond- 
ent and four assistants. These should all be furnished with sets of in- 
struments for taking the temperature of the air, the soil, the pressure of 
the atmosphere, and the degree of moisture present in the atmosphere. 
As the work of these correspondents is given gratuitously, the govern- 
ment ought to supply the instruments necessary for making the observa- 
tions, and an appropriation for this purpose, and for furnishing record- 
books and other stationery, should be made. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WM. G. Le DUC, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
The PRESIDENT. 


APPENDIX. 


To the Hon. WM. G. LEDUC, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., U. 8. A.: j 


Sm: I have noticed a circular issued by the department seeking information in re- 
gard to coffee. As I have frequently passed through the cold-country coffee region in 
this neighborhood, and have made it a point to inform myself as to the particulars of 
the culture and habits of the plant, I take the liberty of writing you as follows: 

It is true that the coffee does not require a very hot climate. In fact, that which is 
raised in the colder regions is most highly esteemed and brings the highest price in 
the home and European markets. . 

Its upward range is limited by the frost-line, as is that of the orange, plantain, and 
bamboo. Ina table compiled from Boussingault and Humboldt, the coffee appears as 
the hardiest of these, enduring a temperature one degree colder than the orange, three 
colder than the piantain, and five colder than the bamboo. Local authorities assure 
me this is a mistake as regards the orange, which is more hardy than the coffee. An 
English writer fixes on the bamboo as a test, saying that wherever it grows the climate 
is suitable for coffee. There seems to be no doubt that the coffee will endure more 
cold than the bamboo, so that the latter fails to serve as an indication of the northern 
limit of the coffee. And for this reason, both the coffee and the orange will grow at a 
height so cold as to prevent their having fruit. But asthe Southern summer has a 
genuine hot-country temperature, the coftee would -bear, as the orange does, in the 
season, if it could be carried through the winter. 

This is the crucial point. Evenin the plantations below the frost-line the coffee 
suffers at times from an extraordinary visitation of frost, or from the cold produced 
by a hail-storm, and itis generally admitted that a frost will killit. On the other hand, 
it is said to grow, in peculiar circumstances, above the frost-line. Here in Bogota, for 
instance (temperature 60° F.), it will grow, without bearing, in the open air about the 
houses, but it will not live out on the plain where there are frosts so heavy as to often 
kill the potato. This is merely an illustration of the fact, well understood in the North, 
that a frost, like a dew-fall, and unlike a freeze, can be guarded against by a slight 
covering—the shade of a tree or building often serving to protect the vegetation in its 
vicinity while that more exposed is blighted. Now it is deemed essential that the 
coffee-plant should be shaded. The usual plan is to plant the coffee and the plantain 
together, so that the latter by its rapid growth may furnish shade before the cofiee 
needs it. Some prefer to plant, also, certain fruit-trees to take the place of the plan- 
tain ata later date. The excessive heat of the summer in the Gulf States would cer- 
tainly call for a liberal shading of the plantations. The question then arises as to 
whether the shade provided for summer would serve to protect the plants from 
frost in the winter. As I have no personal knowledge of the severity of the winter or 
of the character and habits of the trees available for this purpose, I cannot form even 
an opinion as to the probability of the success of the experiment. The question 
would still present itself whether it might not be feasible to protect the plants by 
keeping the ground wet, which is said to be sufficient to save the potatoes here, or by 
coverings of straw, or by smoldering fires raising clouds of smoke on exceptionally 
cold nights. I believe that the large profits of the coffee culture would warrant even 
these measures if they were found to serve the purpose, 

The best crops that I have seen have been on a rich black loam, too rocky to be 
worked with the plow, and on the slopes of ravines. It is said that the plant dies out 
in a few years on clay soil. But the Liberian plant is said to flourish on such soil. It 
belongs, however, to the very hottest of climates. I attribute the better condition of 
the plants on sloping ground to the fact of their being more shaded. If the shedding 
of water more readily has anything to do with it, that could be effected on level 
ground by proper drainage. It is generally held that the coffee will not flourish on 
we! ground, though the best plants I ever saw were within a few feet of an unfailing 
stream. 

The fact is that agriculture in tropical countries is done in such a slovenly manner; 
so few experiments are tried, and those few so carelessly; there is such a lack of ac- 
curate observation and comparison of notes, as well as of enterprise and sound judg- 
ment, that it is difficult to arrive at broad and accurate generalizations on many of 
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these subjects. As a rule, each man attributes to the nature of the plant effects which 
arise from the accidents of his location or tre:tment. 

As with all smali fruits, the perfection of the coffee berry depends on a good supply 
of moisture. In the tropics the principal crops follow immediately after the close of 
the rainy seasons, and it the rains fail the crops ave light, as the berries dry up and 
fall off without ripening. The heavy summer rains in the Southern States would 
probably come just at the right time. But I should not advise any one to put in cof- 
fee on a piece of ground that could not be irrigated, though it is often done. 

Practice varies in regard to the number of plants to the acre. After looking over a 
plantation, noting the plants in best condition, and making measurements, I deter- 
mined, to my own satisfaction, that the best way, in a cold country, at least, is to plant 
in rows four yards apart and two yards apart in the row. The branches interloek in 
the row (which some regard as necessary), and the distance between the rows allows 
of moving about for cultivating and gathering. By trimming, the foliage can be 
made as open or as crowded as may be deemed best, while the wider spaces between 
the rows allow of the extension of the branches in that direction if they should be 
crowded in the other. This gives about 600 plants to the acre. 

The yield is estimated sometimes as low as two pounds to the plant. But the same 
cultivator who gives me this figure says he is convinced that the increase of the yield 
indefinitely is only a question of improved cultivation. A more usual estimate is three 
pounds. A Scotchman in the neighborhood, who has brought more intelligence and 
care to the examination of the matter than any other cultivator here, claims to have 
plants under special cultivation that yield ten pounds each. This is about the figure 
claimed for the Liberian plant. No one could foretell what would be the result of 
transferring the plant to a country where it would have but one bearing season, in- 
stead of two, as here; but it is natural to suppose that it would exert itself with ex- 
ceptional vigor in that one season. In all probability the more careful and judicious 
treatment that if would there receive would produce results even beyond those com- 
monly attained in this country. 

It is claimed that the Liberian plant, and perhaps some others in the hot country, 
are in full bearing at three years of age. This is not true of the colder country, where 
they just begin to bear at three years, and attain their maturity at from five to seven 
years. Here is the chief expensé of getting up a plantation. The first investment 
has to lie unproductive, and the weeds have to be fought unceasingly through these 
years. When once the plants obtain their growth their shade keeps the weeds down 
almost without further attention. 

It is usual here to estimate the expense roughly as half the value of the coffee. 
That raised in this neighborhood was sold last year in Bogota or Honda at about 20 
cents per pound, and the planters counted that half clear; that is, they allowed 10 
cents a pound for expenses. The Scotchman above mentioned has satisfied himself 
that the cost of production is but 5 cents a pound. 

I conclude, then, that coffee can be raised successfully over a large part of California 
and in the Lower Colorado and Rio Grande Valleys, where irrigation is practicable; 
that it is exceedingly doubtful whether it could be raised in the Gulf States; that 
there may be a possibility of this being accomplished through careful experiment and 
persistent effort, having a view to the discovery of a method of cultivation adapted 
to the climate or to the production of a hardier variety, as was done in Russia in the 
case of wheat; that the importance of the matter, viewed in relation not only to the 
aggregate cost of importations into the United States, but considered also as one of the 
most profitable branches of agriculture, which it certainly is, would justify almost 
any outlay necessary to test the question systematically and thoroughly. 

There is another matter to which I beg leave to call the attention of the depart- 
ment, and which is to my mind less doubtful and far more important. Irefer to the 


CULTIVATION OF THE CINCHONA. 


It is well known that the plantations in India have surpassed the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of their founders. Some of the English papers have reported the anunal 
yield as reaching a value of $8,000 per acre. I consider this quite possible, in view of 
the fact, which can be verified by reference to the trade reports, that the mossed barks 
bring as much as eight shillings a pound in the London market. 

Now, I have observed that the cinchona region begins just about where the coffee climate 
ends. In this country, asin all South America, the cinchona has been exterminated 
in all regions readily accessible, so that it is a matter of the greatest difficulty fo ob- 
tain a sight of a growing tree. But in passing repeatedly through forests in which 
it had once flonrished I have been impressed with the conviction that similar condi- 
tions condd be found in many parts of the Southern and Pacific States. 

The cinchona seeks the heights of the mountains where it is subject to frequent vis- 
itations of frost. I have said that at the altitude of this city (8,650 feet, temperature 
G0° F.) there are heavy frosts; yet the cinchona cordifolia of this region grows nearly 
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/a thousand feet above this elevation. According to Cross, the cinchona region has a 
temperature varying from 60° to 35° or 36°. ‘This is all above the frost line, and is 
subject to continued hail-storms in the rainy season, and even to freezing in the upper 
portions. Ono of the most valuable and most easily cultivated of all the varieties, 
C. pilayensis, was found by Dr. Weddel in a temperature varying from 60°. t0 30°. C. 
succiruba, the prince of cinchonas, grows in a warmer climate, sometimes reaching to 
70°. 

It is evident from the above data that the cinchona region has a climate covering 
at least forty degrees of extreme variation, aud that single varieties endure a varia- 
tion of about thirty. This is greater than the maximum variation at certain points 
on the Pacific coast. It may be possible that elevated situations could be found near 
the coast in which these very grades of temperature are reproduced. It is true that 
on the sea-coast the thermometer rises higher even than 70°, but it is yet to be shown 
whethe: he cinchona cannot endure a northern summer of a few monthy’ duration. 

That . calculations of this nature are only approximate is shown by the fact that 
the cin Lona region, as described, includes the entire range of the oak and nearly that 
of the walnut. Ifone were to form a judgment as to ihe range of these two trees, 
based on observations here, he would have to conclude that they would flourish only 
in . temperature varying from fifty to seventy-five degrees, as that would take in 
their upper and lower lines on the Andes. ‘To tell one who knew these trees only as 
‘ound here that they would survive a northern season of either summer or winter, would 
be to repeat the experience of those who tried to convince the King of Siam of the 
existence ofice. Jt remains to be discovered whether the endurance of the cinchona may not 
equal or nearly equal that of the walnut, oak, willow, apple, peach, and wild cherry, all of 
which seek as low and some a lower range on the Andes. 

I am unable tolearn that the cinchona is found as far south as the twentieth parallel 
of latitude. Its extension north must have been limited, as Humboldt suggests, by 
the lowness of the mountain range of the isthmus. But, whatever may be the cause 
of its limitation on the south, the English have shown that it may be extended on 
the north by artificial means. The plantations in the Punjaub are above the thirtieth 
parallel; that is to say, at the same latitude as the Gulf States, New Mexico, Arizona, 

,and Southern California, It is true tliat the Himalaya Range protecis the Punjanb, 
making it a true portion of the tropics. But as the plantations there are at some 
elevation above the sea-level, and as very nearly the natural conditions as to temper- 
ature do actually exist on the Pacific coast of the United States, there seems to be no 
antecedent improbability in the supposition that the culture may be extended further 
north, 

The cinchona seems to seek a dry soil, but a climate affording plenty of rain in cer- 
tain parts of the year. The coasts of Northern California and Oregon would fulfill 
the conditions as to moisture; the slopes of the mountains would probably furnish 
hilly ground, very similar to that occupied by the tree in its native habitat; while I 
believe that the temperature would admit of its cultivation even north of the mouth 
of the Columbia. It isalso uncertain as to how far any undue dryness of the atmos- 
phere may be overcome by irrigation. The surprising results already attained in the 
caltivation of the trees prepare us to expect further advances, and this may be one 
of them as naturally as anything else. 

Ti is well known that the barks produced under cultivation are much superior to 
the natural bark, as the process of mossing the tree causes a remarkable development 
of the alkaloids in which their virtue consists. Also that the cultivated trees are not 
destroyed. A strip is taken off reaching the length of the trunk and one-third of 1ts 
circumference. The wound is then dressed with straw matting and kept wet until 
the bark forms anew. The next year another strip is taken, and so on, indefinitely. 
fam told that the harvest begins when the tree is five years old, but am not ina 
position to verify the statement. 

I have calculated roughly, according to the prices of land and labor here, that a 
plantation of a hundred acres might be put in at less than a thousand dollars an acre, 
covering all outlay—or say fifteen hundred dollars to cover interest and all contin- 
gencies. Ido not see why it should cost moro in tho States, as labor, if dearer, is pro- 
portionally better. Accurate estimates could probably be obtained from the English 
growers. 

Zo sum up the matter, I believe that, with a wise choice of sites and judicious treat- 
ment, togother with a careful selection of the proper varieties, the cinchona could be 
cultivated in many parts of tho Pacific coast and probably in New Mexico; that if 
urigation can be made to supply the place of a naturally moist climate, the cultiva- 
tion can be carried into a large part of the Colorado Valley antl Texas, as well as into 
Northern Georgia and Alabama, and thence north along the southern slope of the 
Blue Ridge. Ishould not be surprised if the hardier varieties were found to grow 
even in Virginia and Colorado and in Arkansas, in favored situations on the southern 
slopes of the Ozark Mountains. 

Thoroughly convinced, as I am, that it is possible to cultivate the cinchona in the 
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United States, I venture to call the attention of the department to the matter as being 
one of the mostimportant that can claim attention. The fact stares us in the face 
that the American supply of bark is becoming rapidly exhausted. Whole districts 
are devastated every year, hundreds of thousands of trees being destroyed, root and 
branch, while scarcely any effort is made to replace them. Inferior and even false 
barks that were formerly entirely overlooked, iow form the exclusive production of 
some districts, while few places in these countries now remain unyisited. The natural 
supply will soon be exhausted, and the East Indian plantations will then be the onl 
source of supply for the commerce of the world. When that time comes, and it wi 
come sooner than our people expect it, a general European or Asiatic war, or even a 
war of the United States with any foreign power, might completely cut off the supply 
of this drug, which is a real necessity in many parts of the country. Even such an 
appalling disaster as the destruction of the Indian plantations by the ravages of war 
is not without the range of possibility. 

Not only that; even while the supply lasts it can never be too great. The bless- 
ings of this beneficent remedy should be placed and kept within the reach of the 
poorest in the Jand, and the government fulfills its highest mission when it provides 
by a wise foresight the means of holding in check the merciless destroyer that has 
driven a hundred armies from the field and fills with terror some of the fairest pore 


tions of the globe. 
WILLIS WEAVER. 
Bogota, October 18, 1879. 


REPORT OF THE CHEMIST. 


Sm: I have the honor to present the following report cf work per- 
formed in the chemical division of the department since the 27th ef 
May, 1879—the work accomplished previous to that period having been 
included in the annual report for 1878. — 

The following is a summary of the work done: . 

1, Analyses and assays of minerals and ores, including calcareous 
and phosphatic marls (152 in number). 

2. Analyses of mineral, spring, and well waters (6 in number). 

3. Analyses of soils (8 in number). 

4, Analyses of super-phosphates and commercial fertilizers (20 in 
number). 

5. Analysis of rock-salt from Iberia Parish, Louisiana, 

6. Analyses of wines and liquors (13 in number). 

7. Analysis of paint. 

8. Analyses of butter and oleomargarine (5 in number). 

9. Analyses of poisons (6 in number). 

10. Analyses of sugar-beets (9 in number), 

11. Complete proximate analyses of grains, including corn, rice, wheat, 
sorghum, and doura-corn (24 in number). 

12, Complete proximate analyses of native grasses (52 in number). 

13. Complete proximate analyses of stalks, bagasse, and leaves of 
sorghum and maize (9 in number). 

14. Analyses for sucrose, glucose, and other solids in different varie- 
ties of sorghum, maize, pearl millet, sugar-cane, watermelon, &c. (232 
in number). 

15. Complete proximate analyses of medicinal and poisonous plants (7 
in number). 

16. Analyses of juices from sorghum, maize, and pearl millet (59 in 
number), 

17, Complete proximate analyses of green corn and cobs (4 in number), 

18. Complete proximate analyses of precipitates obtained in defecation 
of juices from sorghum (3 in number). 

19. Experiments in making alcohol from sorghum and corn-stalk 
molasses (5 in number). 

20. Analyses of baking-powders (2 in number). 

21. Analyses of coffee-berries, artificially colored (12 in number). 

22, Analyses of powders used in artificially coloring coffee (3 in 
number). 

23. Estimation of tannin in sumac. 

24, Analysis of ash of maize. 

25. Analysis of sorghum sugar. 

26. Analysis of lignite. 

27. Proximate analyses of hay (5 samples), 

28, Analysis of salts from evaporated lake water, Lake View, Oregon. 

29. Proximate analysis of tuckahoe. 

30. Effect of cooking upon cane-sugar. 

31. Analysis of fresco-efflorescence. 

32, Experiments in making sugar from four (4) varieties of sorghum, 
pearl millet, sweet corn, field corn-stalks, and watermelons (35 in all). 

35 
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EXPERIMENTS IN THE PRODUCTION OF SUGAR FROM SORGHUMS AND 
MAIZE, 


During the past season there have been made several series of inves- 
tigations for the purpose of determining the development of sugar in 
the juices of several varieties of sorghum, maize, and of pear! millet. 

These investigations appear to demonstrate that there exists little 
difference between the various kinds of sorghum as sugar-producing 
plants; and, what is quite a surprising result, each of them is, at a cer- 
tain period of its development, nearly if not quite as rich in sugar as 
the very best of sugar-cane. It is a matter, also, of extreme practical 
importance that this maximum content of sugar is maintained for a long 
period, and affords sufficient time to work up a large crop. Another 
result of these investigations has been to satisfactorily explain the cause 
of repeated failure in the production of sugar during the past quarter 
of a century, and to give the assurance that in the future such failure 
need not attend this industry. For the purpose of making clear the above 
points, the results obtained in the laboratory and in out-of-door experi- 
ments are appended. 

The varieties of sorghum grown and subjected to continuous investi- 
gation during the season were Early Amber, White Liberian, Chinese, and 
Honduras, and Pearl Millet. Besides the above there were made very 
many examinations of other specimens of sorghums and corn-stalks ; 
all the results of which only confirmed the general principle above 
stated, viz., the practical equality and great value of every variety of 
this plant. 

Of the following plates the first four represent varieties of sorghum 
grown during the past season on the grounds of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, and used in the experiments of the chemi- 
cal division as detailed in this report. The drawings were made by a 
gentleman employed in the department. The designations given them 
are somewhat different from those current in some parts of the country, 
but are conformed to what are believed to be the most authoritative 
standards. 

Plate I represents the Early Amber Sorghum, the favorite variety with 
planters in Minnesota and the Northwest. What is now called the Min- 
nesota Early Amber cane is claimed as an improvement upon the Karly 
Amber varieties grown formerly in differents parts of Minnesota, by 
Hon. Seth M. Kenny and Mr. C. F. Miller of that state. Acting on the 
theory that cane in a high latitude will degenerate if grown continuously 
from its own seed, these gentlemen selected the finest specimens of seed 
from their own crops and sent them to a southern latitude to be grown. 
The seed product of this southern growth was returned to Minnesota. 
By this alternation of seed, and by other intelligent processes of culture 
they have succeeded in establishing a new and permanent variety, which 
they claim to be more productive in weight of cane and to contain a higher 
per cent. of saccharine matter than any other grown in that State. 
This claim needs to be substantiated by more careful and extended ob- 
servations before it can be said to be fully established. 

Messrs. Kenny and Miller describe the Karly Amber cane as presenting ° 
‘the characteristics of both sorgo and imphee.” By sorgo they mean 
the Chinese sorgo (Plate II), and by imphee, the White Liberian (Plate 
III), and its kindred African varieties. The early amber receives its 
name from its early ripening and from the bright amber color which 
characterizes its sirup when properly made. 

The early amber cane on the department grounds did not grow quite 
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so tall as the white Liberian. Its seed-heads were of moderate fullness 
and of very dark color. 

Plate If shows the Chinese Sorghum grown on the department grounds. 
Its height is about that of the Early Amber. Tis seed-heads are fuller 
and more compact and somewhat resembles a head of sumac; hence the 
synonym “Sumac Cane.” It is also known as “Chinese Cane.” 

Plate II represents the White Liberian sorghum grown on the depart- 
ment grounds. This variety is rather taller than the Early Amber. The 
stalk curves at the top leaving the head pendent; hence the synonym 
“Gooseneck.” ‘The seed-heads are shorter, more compact, and of lighter 
color than the Early Amber. 

Plate IV shows the Honduras Sorghum grown on the department 
grounds. It grows about one-half taller than either of the above vari- 
eties. Its seed-top is reddish brown and spreading; hence the synonym 
“Sprangle Top.” It is also called ‘“‘Mastodon” and “‘ Honey Cane.” 

In the following table are given the results of the analysis of each of 
the plants in the successive stages of development. It will be observed 
that the amount of glucose (or uncrystallizable sugar) diminishes, and 
the amount of sucrose (or true cane sugar) increases. It will also be ob- 
served that the plants differ widely in the date when the sucrose is at 
its maximum, but are alike in this, that this maximum is attained at 
about the same degree of development of the plant, viz., at full maturity, 
as indicated by the hard, dry seed, and the appearance of off-shoots from 
the upper joints of the stalk. It is also to be observed that the heavy 
frost of October 24, which was sufficient to produce one-half inch of ice, 
did not cause any marked diminution of sugar. 

For purpose of comparison, analyses are also appended of three varie- 
ties of sugar-cane received from Louisiana, which arrived in excellent 
condition, and doubtless fairly represented the average character of this 
famous sugar-plant. ; 

It will be understood that the results of these tables are to be taken 
as a whole, since it was practically impossible to secure in each case 
specimen stalks for examination in the laboratory, the development of 
which in every case corresponded to the date when the plant was cut, 
and, therefore, it doubtless happened that plants taken from the same 
row upon September 15, for example, were in reality no further devel- 
oped than those selected a week earlier, but taken as a whole the several 
series of analyses are convincing as showing the rate and progress of 
development of saccharine matter in the plant. 

By reference to the tables it will be seen that the analyses of the sev- 
eral sorghums under date of October 29 were made after they had been 
subjected to a very hard frost, sufficient to have formed ice one-half inch 
in thickness, and this cold weather continued for four days before this 
examination was made. As will be seen, there appears no diminution 
of sucrose in either of the stalks examined, and no increase of glucose 
as the result of this freezing and continued exposure to a low tempera- 
ture. The examination of November 8 was made after a few days of 
warm weather bad followed this cold spell, and the influence of this sub- 
sequent thaw is noticeable in the diminution of sucrose and the increase 
of glucose in each specimen examined. 

From this it would appear that the effect of cold, even protracted, is 
not injurious to the quality of the canes, but that they should be speed- 
ily worked up after freezing and before they have again thawed out. 
This is a matter of such practical importance that some experiments 
should be made to learn whether the sirup prepared from the juice of 
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frozen cane differs from that prepared from cane not frozen, but in other 
respects of like quality. 

The Early Amber, Chinese, Liberian, and Honduras Sorghums and 
the Pearl Millet examined, mentioned as having been grown upon the 
department grounds, were all planted the same day, May 15, 1879. 

The relative weights of the different kinds of sorghum experimented 
upon are as follows: 


Pounds, 
Barly Amber, average of 40 slats nop cpencaarncoes conenstaends ennecs nccdHieee 1.73 
White Liberian, avergro of 38 stalks... 6-5 cemenc cnccoespus n+ esaads cane conan 1. 80 
Chinese, average of 25 'stalktess. oo. saccow fo cns pee ose erecisas ery Soe ces alse 2. 00 
Hondaras, average of 16istalkss.i55 222. \cc co cken obeidacaes Sova. sees see ene 3. 64 


Since these were all grown side by side and upon land presumably of 
equal fertility, it will afford the data for calculating the relative amount 
of each variety to be grown per acre. 


Plate L 


EARLY AMBER CANE. 


[Grown upon the Department grounds during the season of 1879. ] 
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CHINESE SORGO CANE. 
Synonym: Sumac CANE, CHINESE CANE. 
[Grown upon the Department grounds during the season of 1879.] 
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WHITE LIBERIAN CANE. 
Synonym: GoosE Neck, White Imphee. 


[Grown upon the Department grounds during the season of 1879. | 


‘Torx del 


HONDURAS CANE. 
Synonyms: Masropon, SPRANGLE-TOP, HONEY CANE. 


{[ Grown upon the Department grounds during the season of 1879. | 
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APPARATUS FOR CONTINUOUS PERCOLATION. 
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For purpose of further comparison the following analyses of sugar 
canes and juice of the sugar-cane grown in Madras, India, are given 
below. The canes were divided into upper, middle, and lower thirds, 
each third being 2 feet in length, except the lower thirds of the selected 
canes, Which were 3 feet in length. 


Bundle of medium good canes.} Bundle of selected canes. 


Upper | Middle | Lower | Upper | Middle | Lower 
third. third. third. third. third. third. 


PA ee en ewes eninn onesie e=ssacuan=ae 7. 630 8. 470 8. 300 8. 650 8. 280 
DUCTOse...-.....5 vbnsneth-Seeawneneaae 10. 630 13. 310 13. 370 13. 640 13. 850 
(200 0D Ls Lge ee SOBRE Ee es 2. 640 1.510 1. 540 - 736 - 710 
GOL 2 noo co sbeG espe BRB anee rps eoseeae - 307 - 209 . 233 - 363 - 349 
NGM eet iore co ratorescocsuacnscuepsepnel), 1.00% 75. 612 76. 122 75. 628 75. 945 

- 983 - 856 


UCPERNOINOM . oscnchsdcuscouccadeeavess - 459 . 839 . 455 


ANALYSIS OF EXPRESSED JUICE. 


RGUNBO Coieeeada.s ovecs = saceduneusuunn== 11. 510 14. 550 14, 580 10. 270 14, 930 15. 110 
Pepe eens bash ecm of pene cenmarnantt<n 2. 860 1. 650 1. 680 2. 630 . 806 To 

Bi a dono puiscabacmcbwsrenadas . 333 . 283 «25D . 590 . 398 . 381 
MMMOLETIMINON oo chausencceenenecaswebuss 497 . 917 - 485 - 510 1. 076 . 934 
tO ele a Jus bee das npc cs bpp s cewnns d= 84, 800 82. 600 83. 000 86. 000 82. 790 82. 800 


100.000 | 100.000 | 100.000 | 100.000} 100.000 | 100.000 


CHEM. Cent. BLATT., February, 1879. 


For more clearly presenting the facts developed by the examinations’ 
of the four kinds of sorghum, the following chart represents graphically 
the foregoing results: 

It will be observed how closely the Early Amber and Liberian corres- 
pond in their development, being almost identical, and yet being clearly 
distinct varieties. It will also be seen that while these two varieties 
attain a content of sugar in their juices equal to the average content in 
the juice of sugar-cane by the middle of August, the Chinese does not 
reach this condition until the last of September, while the Honduras 
does not reach this point until the middle of October. 

, It will be seen also that after having attained approximately the max- 
imum content of sugar, this condition is maintained for a long period, 
affording ample time to work up the crop. 

It is doubtless true that had the season been longer it would have 
been found that the Chinese and Honduras, having once attained this 
full development of sugar, would also have retained it; but, as is seen 
by the chart, the heavy frosts and subsequent warm weather which 
happened about November 24 caused a rapid diminution of sucrose in 
each variety, and a corresponding increase in glucose. 

The converse of what is found true of the sucrose is clearly shown as 
to the development of the glucose, and it is seen that a minimum quan- 
tity once attained is continued a long time, and that this minimum is 
quite as low as the average amount found present in the sugar-canes. 

It is obvious that the results depicted upon the chart are not to be 
taken as entirely exact, but the general fact represented is without doubt 
true, and with a still larger number of observations the approach to true 
curves would be found nearer than here represented. 

The line representing the average per cent. of sucrose in sugar-beets 
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is from the results of analysis of thirteen specimens of sugar-beets grown 
upon the agricultural college farm, Amherst, Mass., and analyzed by 
Professor Goessmann (vide Mass. Agric. Rept., 1870-71). 

Anavyerage of all the examinations made of these four sorghums during 
these periods when they were suitable for cutting gives the following 
results: 

Early Amber, from August 13 to October 29 inclusive, 15 analyses, 
extending over 78 days, 14.6 per cent. sucrose. 

Liberian, from August 13 to October 29 inclusive, 13 analyses, extend- 
ing over 78 days, 13.5 per cent. sucrose. 

Chinese, from September 13 to October 29 inclusive, 7 analyses, extend- 
ing over 46 days, 13.8 per cent. sucrose. 

Honduras, from October 14 to October 29 inclusive, 3 analyses, extend- 
ing over 16 days, 14.6 per cent. sucrose. 

Besides the investigations above mentioned, there have been made 35 
experiments in making sugar from corn-stalks, sorghums, pearl millet, 
&c., in all of which there have been used over 23 tons of stalks, The 
result of these experiments has been to fully confirm all the experiments 
not only of the previous year, but also to help towards the solution of 
certain questions of the highest practical importance. In every case it 
has been found that the quality of the sirup obtained has been precisely 
such as the previous analysis in the laboratory of the juice used made 
probable. An average of the nine best sirups obtained showed a per- 
centage of cane-sugar present equal to 92.7 of the amount originally 
present in the juice, while an average of the nine poorest (7. €., contain-. 
ing the lowest percentage of cane-sugar) showed a percentage of cane- 
sugar present equal to 90.1 of the amount present in the juice. 

This must not be understood to mean that there has been no loss of 
- sugar in the process of manufacture, as such conclusion would be quite 
erroneous, as will be seen by consulting tables further on in this report. 

Below are given the detailed results of 33 experiments in the making 
of siraps from sorghum, pearl millet, and corn-stalks, and analyses of the 
juices from which these sirups were made. These stalks were obtained 
from neighboring farmers, and, as will be seen, were never in the con- 
dition best suited for working, but the results obtained from them are, 
however, of great practical value, and are given in detail. 

The last column represents the relative loss of sucrose in making sirup, 
as compared with the glucose present, but gives no indication as to the 
absolute loss which may have been incurred, and since the economical 
production of sugar largely depends upon the amount of this loss, this 
matter is discussed more fully in another place. 
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The apparatus used in the experiments, besides a few barrels and 
pails fer holding the juice, consisted of a copper tank of the following 
dimensions: 4 feet 3 inches long, 2 feet 3 inches deep, 2 feet 3 inches 
wide; a galvanized iron pan 9 feet long, 8 inches deep, 3 feet 6 mches 
wide. This iron pan was surrounded by a wooden frame of 2-inch plank 
so as to support the sides, and each pan was placed in brickwork with 
chimney, and so arranged as to permit a fire to be kept below it in direct 
contact with the bottom. In the case of the copper tank the flames 
played about the sides also, so as to heat the contents more rapidly. 
The galvanized iron pan was such as could readily be constructed 
by any ordinary tinsmith or mechanic. The copper tank was used for 
defecation with lime; the galvanized iron pan for evaporation. The 
process, in brief, is as follows: After topping and stripping the corn or 
sorghum, it was passed through the mill, and when sufficient juice had 
been obtained it was heated in the copper tank to a temperature of 
82° C.=180° F. After the juice had reached this temperature, there 
was added to it, with stirring, cream of lime, until a piece of litmus 
paper dipped in the juice showed a purple or bluish-purple color. The 
heat was now raised to the boiling point, and, so soon as the juice was 
in good ebulition, the fire was drawn and a thick scum removed from 
the surface of the juice. After a few minutes the sediment from the 
juice subsided, and by means of a siphon the clear liquid was decanted 
oft, leaving a muddy sediment which was equal to about one-tenth to 
one-twentieth of the bulk of the juice. It was found that by means of the 
stop-cock at the bottom of the defecator, it was possible to draw off the - 
clarified juice more thoroughly than by means of the siphon, so that 
this method has been adopted for removing the juice. It is only neces- 
sary to collect in a separate vessel the first portions of juice coming from 
the stop-cock, which are turbid, and passing these through the bag filter 
with the sediment. This muddy sediment was then drawn off by means 
of a stop-cock and filtered through a plaited-bag filter, and the clear fil- 
trate therefrom was added to the liquid previously siphoned off. The 
clarified juice, which, during the above operation, is not allowed to cool 
below _a temperature of 66° C. or 150° F., was now emptied into the 
evaporating pan, and there was added to it, with stirring, a solution of 
sulphurous acid in water until the lime present was neutralized, as was 
shown by the reddening of litmus paper when it was dipped in the juice. 
The evaporation was now hastened as much as possible, and the juice 
concentrated .to a sirup at a boiling point of 112° C., equal to 234° FF. 
or thereabouts. During the close of the evaporation there is great dan- 
ger of scorching the sirup, and this was obviated by allowing only coals 
beneath the evaporator and briskly stirring the sirup by means of pad- 
dles 8 or 10 inehes wide. When the sirup reached the density above 
indicated it was drawn off into wooden tubs, the fire having previously 
been drawn from beneath the evaporator. 

It is doubtless true that many failures result in securing a erystal- 
lizable sirup even from good juice, owing to the operations of pressing 
of the cane, defecation, and evaporation being too much protracted. In 
order that those wishing to enter upon this industry may know what is 
practically attainable, even with common appliances, the following data 
are given: 

In experiment No. 3, 2,107 pounds of topped stalks of Early Amber 
cane were pressed by the mill in 33 hours, yielding 975 pounds of juice. 
The time required for heating the juice, defecation with lime, and 
evaporation to sirup was 53 hours. In order that the inferior character 
of the material supplied for these experiments might be known, speci. 
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mens were taken from the several lots of stalks in experiments Nos. 1, 
2, 3, 4, and it was found that the average weight of the stalks in these 
lots was four ounces each. 

In most of the experiments above recorded the juice was raised to the 
temperature of 82° C, (180° F.), and then neutralized with milk of lime, 
but several experiments were made to learn the effect produced by 
neutralization with lime at different temperatures. 

In experiment No. 4 the juice was divided into two portions, and the 
lime was added to the one portion at 40° C. (104° F’.), to the other por- 
tion at 25° C. (779 F.); and the portions were separately evaporated to 
sirup. ‘ 

i experiment No. 13 the lime was added directly after the juice was 
Obtained from the mill, the temperature being 16° C. (61° I’.). 

In experiment No. 18, the lime was added at 80° C. (176° F.). 

In the above-mentioned experiments the results were entirely satis- 
factory, and seem to indicate that the neutralization by means of lime 
may be effected at any stage below 82° C. No experiments were made 
in neutralizing at higher temperature than 82° C. 

An experiment was also made to determine whether splitting the 
eanes before they were passed through the mill would increase the 
percentage of juice obtained from the stalks. One hundred pounds of 
butt ends of Honduras sorghum were split lengthwise and then passed 
through the mill. Another parcel of one hundred pounds of butts of 
the same variety of sorghum, equal in all respects to the previous lot, 
was passed through the mill without splitting them. The results ob- 
tained were as follows: Percentage of juice obtained from split stalks, 
54 per cent.; percentage of juice obtained from unsplit stalks, 57 per 
cent.; from which it would appear that in this case at least, the previous 
splitting of the stalks occasioned an appreciable loss in juice. 

In plate 27 the apparatus used in these experiments is figured, show- 
ing the relative position of mill, pans, &e. 

Two pans only are represented as being in use, viz., the defecating pan 
upon the left hand in the wood-cut and the evaporator upon the right 
hand. The stop-cocks by which the contents of the defecating pan are 
removed is not shown in the plate, being concealed by the small evapo- 
rator in front. A space of about two feet separates the brick work un- 
derneath the several pans, permitting one to pass easily about them. 

The apparatus represented in the rear is used for making sulphurows- 
acid solution, and consists of a small-sized hot-water tank for kitchen- 
range, about 40 inches long and 10 inches diameter. Into this powdered 
charcoal and oil of vitriol are put, and the sulphurous gas is passed 
through iron pipes into a wash-bottle containing oil of vitriol, and from 
thence into a barrel nearly filled with water. A safety tube is connected 
with the wash-bottle to prevent any possible rushing back of the water 
into the generator in case of the withdrawal of the heat. By this ap- 
paratus a barrel or two of the solution may be made in a short time and 
at an expense not over 75 cents per barrel. For two barrels there 
would be required 75 pounds of oil of vitriol and 7 pounds of powdered 
charcoal. 

A few of the experiments made give a reasonable basis for estimating 
the probable yield of sirup and sugar to the acre; and, therefore, an 
, approximate estimate of the cost of producing sugar. 

Below is a tabulated result of a few of the experiments from stalks 
grown upon the grounds of the department. These stalks were grown 
in rows 3 feet apart and in drills, and although a good crop, there is no 
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doubt but that upon good land the estimated yield to the acre could be 
obtained: 


& 2 3) ama 
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the several juices were not in their.best condition as compared with 
the results given in the first table. The third column is the amount of 
sirup the same weight of stalks would have yielded had they been cut 
at the proper time. The juice obtained from the stalks by the imper- 
fect means at command of the department was little more than half the 
amount present in the stalks. 

The fourth column represents the results attainable by the use of a 
mill that would give 70 per cent. of juice from the stalks; a result 
which is possible, and which is claimed by manufacturers of mills. 

There is no doubt but that, when the present industry shall have se- 
cured the employment of the capital and scientific ability which has 
developed the beet-sugar industry, even these results, which may appear 
extravagant to many, will be assured. f 

Although, as has been stated, these sirups were obtained from stalks 
in which the maximum content of sugar had not yet been developed, 
they did, however, all crystallize well, and all yielded excellent sugar. 

At the present the sugar hasbeen separated from the Chinese sorghum 
sirup only, which yielded in the first crop of crystals 54.7 per cent. 
of its weight in sugar; the Early Amber sirup, which yielded 47.5 per 
cent. of sugar; and from the field-corn sirup, which yielded 39.3 per 
cent. of sugar. This latter experiment is worthy of especial mention, 
since the result secured is not only most surprising, but contrary to an 
almost universal belief. The corn-stalks used were of three varieties: 
Jindsay’s Horse Tooth, Improved Prolific, and White Dent—three 
coarse-growing white field corns. The stalks grew in drills 3 feet apart, 
and about 9 or 10 inehes apart in the drill. The ears were plucked after 
they had thoroughly ripened, and the husks were dead and dry. The 
corn was plump and sound, and yielded at the rate of 69.1 bushels of 
shelled corn (56 pounds to the bushel) to the acre. The stalks were 
then topped, stripped, and crushed, and the juice proved to be the best 
juice yet obtained from corn-stalks, at any period of growth or of any 
variety. 

Below are given the results of the examination of the stalks of Egyp- 
tian sugar-corn, Honduras and Early Amber sorghums, and the leaves 
from the same. This examination was made for the purpose of deter- 
mining the loss of sugar in the method employed in its extraction, also 
to determine the relative nutritive value of the leaves and stalks, 
pressed and unpressed. The stalks selected were split lengthwise, so- 
that a fair average might be taken, and one half was dried thoroughly 
without pressing, and the other half was passed through the mill, and the 
bagasse, or pressed stalks, carefully savec and dried. 
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Leaves, stalks, and bagasse from corn and sorghuns. 


| 
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_ A determination of the proximate constituents of the dried leaves, 
stalks, and bagasse is given below, from which it will appear that there 
still remains a large amount of sugar in the bagasse which the process 
employed failed to remove from the cane or stalks, also that the per 
cent. of starch compounds is greater in the pressed than in the unpressed. 
stalks, and that the percentage of nitrogenous matter remains nearly 
the same. Since the nutritive value of the pressed stalks is nearly if 
not quite equal to that of the unpressed stalks, weight for weight, and 
as they are left in a mechanical condition suitable for their preservation 
as green fodder by the system of ensilage, it would appear desirable 
that experiments be made leading to their utilization for this purpose. 


Proximate analyses of stalks, bagasse, and leaves of sweet corn and sorghum, calculated to 
the dry substance. 
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By reference to the two preceding tables, it will be seen that a very 
large percentage of the sugar was lost by the method employed in its 
production. 
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The amount of sugar in the Early Amber cane, dry, is to the amount 
present in the Harly Amber bagasse, dry, as 100 is to 55.74. 

In Honduras cane, dry : Honduras bagasse, dry : : 100: 57.08. 

In Egyptian sugar-corn, dry : Egyptian sugar-corn bagasse, dry ::100: 
38.75 

As will be seen from these analyses— 


Per cent. 
The Hondutas cane, fresh, contained sugar. ...- ...--. .----- encase senses cennas 7. 62 
Early Amber cane, fresh, contained sugar..-... +2. sis sscss6 casess sosssascsse 8.42 
The Egyptian sugar-corn, fresh, contained sugar.....--.-----.---.------ eee - 3.94 


While the sugar remaining in the bagasse, calculated to the fresh cane which pro- 
duced these bagasses, gave as follows: 


Per cent. 
Honduras sorghum, sugar.......... de 065 966 bec eds ccsenacassseseses scassssewes oe4d 
Barly Amber sorghum, sugarsias sadncceswsee sacwsaee Cte eue wean euros canal « 3016 


Egy pia sUg2t-Cott, SIGH. 100 sacdec ance scumes cocsés guscon acdedd stse hoe 


In other words, it will appear that there was occasioned a loss of 

46.4 per cent. of the sugar present in Honduras sorghum. 

37.4 per cent. of the sugar present in Early Amber sorghum. 

28.9 per cent. of the sugar present in Egyptian sugar-corn. 

The importance, therefore, of a good mill cannot be overestimated, 
and it is desirable that efforts be made to devise some process by which 
results approximating those obtained in the extraction of sugar from 
beets shall be attained, since it is obvious that, should the beet-sugar 
industry be conducted in so wasteful a manner as is the production of 
sugar from cane or from sorghum, this important industry could not 
survive a year, even in those countries most favorably circumstanced in 
regard to the production of beet sugar. 

For convenience the following results, which were obtained last year, 
are appended, since these experiments were only confirmed this year, 
but the results have not been tabulated. 

In the experiments made with corn-stalks the stalks were invariably 
stripped, the tops being cut off at about the second joint. The percent- 
age of stripped stalks, leaves, and tops is given in this table: 


Per cent. of | Per cent. of 
Corn-stalks. stripped! leaves and 

stalks. tops. 
INOUE) = ae ove ods avec han Vath actsedsddecdevawtsrds oailewdecdidecande dante os 67. 57 32. 43 
NOs dele a sesan tic aa tw casclmas Dtlewsdcns dan csaacdden pa cRedon dante Mcenusasee= dems 58. 69 31.31 
INOWio RGA ate eo donca da aces dda=sduweeda emmaecddncdecdsdecsesddabsnas dsiawe tone 67. 46 32. 54 
DET UND He ee Ket gi dee chet avddousnc cdi sone a Ee | 67.91 | 32, 09 


In those eases where the sorghum was stripped and topped the fol- 
lowing percentage of stripped stalks and of leaves and tops was obtained: 


' Percent. of | Per cent. of 
Sorghum. stripped| leaves and 
stalks. tops. 


N@i Braman peed ttesaw tastes saccoweascsscadeeadwew anelenweuawwatnee casede e's «=< 72. 67 27. 33 
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AVON GUE cnam danas ctudnancucesususune cuseseaanansmane oneneds= G46 oma cieie he. OL 27.39 
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On account of the trouble in stripping the stalks, experiments were 
made with stalks unstripped, the tops alone being removed, and these 
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experiments appear to prove that this troublesome operation of strip- 
ping may be avoided without any diminution of the amount of juice or 
of sugar obtained therefrom. 

Below are the results obtained from stripped and unstripped sorghum, 
calculated to the raw stalks used. 

By raw stalks is meant the stalks as they were cut in the fiecld—leaves, 
tops, and all. 


Average per| Average per 
Sorghum. eent.ofjuice| cent. sirup 
torawstalks.| im juice. 
Stripped sorghum, two experiments -.....c00cceceeesscedecesensssceeewes 35. 02 15. 00 
Unstripped sorghum, five experiments. ....-. 20.00 sacnascnennecensennnne 40. 60 15. 47 


From the above it will be seen that not only was an increased amount 
of juice obtained, but that this juice gave an imcreased percentage of 
sirup, and there appears nothing unusual in the treatment of this juice 
from the unstripped cane, nor was there any appreciable difference in 
the readiness of the sirup to erystallize, nor in the character of the sugar 
finally obtained. 

Although perhaps further experiments are desirable before consider- 
ing this point as settled, it would appear from the above that not only 
was stripping unnecessary, but that it really involved a loss in the 
amount of sugar to be obtained; at least the above results indicate a 
difference of twenty per cent. increase in product in favor of the un- 
stripped cane. It is not improbable that the above result is due to the 
fact that the leaves in passing through the mill tended to fill up the in- 
terstices between the compressed cane, and thus prevented the expressed 
juice from flowing through between the rolls with the bagasse. In case 
of discoloration by action of moisture or other causes, it will, however, 
be advisable, and probably necessary, to strip the stalks. 

Several experiments were also made with both corn-stalks and sorghum 
to determine the relative value of the upper and lower half of the stalks, 
with the results given in the following table: 


Percentage of | Specific gray- 


Percentage of 
juice to stalks.} ity of juice. 


sirup in juice. 


Corn and sorghum. 


Rear alcSy DT CNIS NO. F .occcccccawancacsanecsenss 29. 04 1653 14. 62 
Corn-stalks, top ends, No. 4 2... 20200. seeceeseeeeneene 19. 94 | 1050 13. 46 
OCD HIENINMELINCHUS, NO: S-soccnccscanccndnsetes sooves’ 47.49 | 1059 16. 41 
Horenum, botbends: No. 10. .....ccscccecesccceusccees- 41.49 1062 16. 47 
Sorghum, tep ends; No. 9.2.0.2 ..225..cssccceceesccanee | 43. 16 1057 14.70 
Heremrm tap ends, NOTE. 5. on cecccecdacvencnocn i 54. 09 1059 14. 26 


Nos. 8 and 9 were the butts and tops of the same stalks, and were eut 
just after a rain, as were also Nos. 10 and 11, from which the rain had 
evaporated, and the difference in yield of juice and sirup between butts 
and tops is nearly constant. The increase in specific gravity of the 
juice from butts over that from the top is also werthy of notice. 

From the above table the conclusion from the average results is that 
the proportion, by weight, of sugar in the lower half of the stalk is to 
the sugar in the upper half as follows: Cern butts to corn tops as 159 
to 100; sorghum butts to sorghum tops as 131 is to 100. As will be 
seen by reference to the first table, the stalks of both corn and sorghum 
im the above experiment were divided almost equally by weight into 
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butts and tops, so that the above proportion fairly represents the pro- 
portion of vield of sugar in the upper and lower half of the cane. There 
was a marked difference in the appearance of the juice as it flowed from 
the mill (that from the butts being lighter in color, especially in the ex- 
periments with corn), but after clarification no appreciable difference 
could be observed, nor was there any difference in the prodnet except 
the quantitative one above mentioned, which was, however, a marked 
difference. Also, there was a marked difference in granulation in favor 
of the juice from the butts. ' 

The experiments of this year (1879) doubtless explain some of the 
results of the previous year; since it is probably true that, owing to im- 
maturity, the tops had not yet attained their maximum content of sugar. 
A study of the previous tables giving results of the analyses of sorghums 
shows that up to a certain period the lower half of the cane is the best, 
but that this does not remain true of the sorghum, as it does of the 
sugar-cane in Louisiana, since the sorghum does have time to completely 
mature, which is not true of the sugar-cane in our country. 

In the following table there have been calculated from the results 
given of the experiments in the making of sugar the following: 

Ist. The percentages of the sugar present in the juices operated upon, 
which were obtained in the sirup. 

2d. The percentage of crystallizable sugar (sucrose) present in the 
juices, which was obtained in the sirup. 

3d. The percentage of uncrystallizable sugar (glucose) present in the 
juices, which was obtained in the sirup. 

4th. The percentage of erystallizable sugar present in the juices, which 
was inverted by the process of manufacture. ‘ 

5th. The percentage of uncrystallizable sugar (glucose) destroyed dur- 
ing the process of manufacture. 

The presence of the same relative proportions of crystallizable and 
unerystallizable sugar in a sirup to those present in the juice from which 
this sirup has been prepared, by no means implies that there has been 
no inversion of the erystallizable sugar; for the destructive action of 
an excess of lime upon glucose is well known and is not unfrequently 
made available in the production of sugar. Hence it not unfrequently 
happens that the relative quantity of crystallizable sugar in the sirup 
may be greatly in excess of that present in the juice, even after a large 
quantity of the ecrystallizable sugar has been destroyed by inversion. 
It is only possible then to determine the character of the changes which 
have taken place in the sugars during the process of manufacture, by 
quantitatively determining the amounts of sucrose and glucose in the 
juices and in the sirups prepared from them. 

Since, obviously, this is a question of the greatest practical impor- 
tance, as bearing upon the profitableness of the production of sugar from 
corn-stalks or sorghum, the tables following will be studied with interest 
by those engaged in this production. 

As will have been observed in the previous table, there is a constant 
but not uniform discrepancy between the polarization of the sirups and 
the amount of crystallizable sugar found present by analysis. 

Almost invariably the amount of sucrose found present is somewhat 
in excess of the amount indicated by the polariscope, and this variation 
is such as to forbid any supposition that it is the result of error in ob- 
servation or analytical work. ; 

This explanation may be found by consulting the following tables, by 
which it appears that, although there is generally about the same amount 
of glucose in the sirups relative to the amount present in the juice 
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(averaging 97.1 per cent.), there is still evidence of the destruction of 
an average of 35 per cent. of the glucose. This destruction of glucose 
appears to be compensated, in part, by the inversion of a certain por- 
tion of the erystallizable sugar, and this inverted sugar possesses such 
action upon the polarized ray as to render the results of the polariscope 
practically worthless. 

Practically, it appears that the proportion of erystallizable sugar 
present in the juice, which may be obtained in the sirup, depends 
ereatly upon the condition of the stalks when worked. For, as will be 
seen, the average amount secured in all these experiments was but 77.1 
per cent.; still in those sirups prepared from canes which were in tlie 
proper condition the amount was over 90 per cent. of the crystallizable 
sugar present in the juice operated upon. (See experiments Nos. 6 and 
7.) Itis not improbable that even better results may be secured after 
further experiments shall have perfected the process of manufacture ; 
but in view of the fact that such results have been attained with such 
crude and simple apparatus as that employed in the experiments here 
recorded, this result is highly gratifying. 

We may hope then to secure in sirup $0 per cent. of the crystallizable 
sugar present in the juice operated upon. 


| 
| 
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The results obtained in the experiments made with stalks from 
Stowell’s Evergreen Sweet Corn are most remarkable and demand ex- 
planation. It will be seen that the juice obtained from these stalks 


ee 
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gave in the laboratory excellent results, and promised a sirup of fine 
quality. By reference to the tables it will be seen, however, that these 
sirups (see experiments Nos. 26 and 27) were wholly abnormal and very 
disappointing. These stalks were cut in Frederick, Md., October 11, 
packed in a close car, and, through an oversight, allowed so to remain 
during oppressively hot weather until the 15th. They were worked up 
on the 16th, 17th, and 18th. Upon their arrival at Washington they 
were found so heated as to render their remoyal from the car even diffi- 
cult, and yet, as will be seen, the juice expressed from them appeared 
of excellent quality, but every attempt to produce from it a crystalliza- 
ble sirup failed, and an analysis of the sirup showed that a very large 
pereentage of the sugar had been inverted (in experiments Nos, 26 and 
27), and that the destruction of glucose in the sirup had been unusually 
large, while the amount of crystallizable sugar present in the juice, and 
recovered in the sirup, was less than 30 per cent. 

A few of the results attained appear to be only explicable upon the 
supposition that there have been slight errors in analysis, but revision 
of the work fails to reveal such errors, and the results are given in fall 
without omission, hoping that future investigation may enable us to 
solve difficulties which at present appear irreconcilable. 
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Per cent. 
Average per cent. of solid matter in juice from 23 specimens of Tiberian sor- slay 
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Average per cent. of solid matter in juice from 22 specimens of Liberian sor- 
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From the above comparison it will appear that there existsno marked 
difference in the amount of juice present in the upper and lower halves 
of the canes, nor in the quality of this juice as indicated by either the 
relative specific gravities or the total amount of solid matter present in 
the juices. 

But by reference to the previous tables, giving the results in detail, 
the fact will appear in the case of each of the sorghums examined that, 
during the early stages of development of these plants, the total sugars 
present in the juices is comparatively low, often not one-third of the 
maximum afterwards found in the plant, and consequently the amount 
of sirup possible to be made from this immature cane is proportionately 
less than that which the same stalks would yield when fully matured. 

It will also appear that, during this early and immature state of the 
plant, the relative amount of erystallizable surgar (sucrose) as compared 
with the total sugars present is much greater in the lower half of the 
canes. This condition remains, apparently, until the seed has reached 
the milky state, at which time the juices in both parts of the plant ap- 
pear to beof equalvalue. But itmust not be understood that the maxi- 
minum content of sugar in the plant has been reached at this period of 
development, since, as will be seen by the tables, this is far from the 
fact. 

From this period in the plant’s development until the perfect ripening 
of the seed, the juices appear to uniformly increase in their content of 
erystallizable sugar, and to decrease in their content of uncrystallizable 
sugar. 

Still later in the history of the plant there appeary a slight deteriora- 
tion in the quality of the juice from the lower half of the stalk, and it is 
found generally to be somewhat inferior to the juice from the upper half. 

It appears probable that this deterioration of the juice from the lower 
part of the cane marks the incipient stages of death and the ultimate 
decay of the plant, the roots and leaves failing in their office to supply 
the full amount of nourishment which the plant requires. It begins to 
feed upon itself, so to speak, and it is to be observed that at this period 
the off-shoots from the upper joints of the stalk begin a vigorous growth 
and appear to live as parasites upon the parent stalk. 

It will appear also that at the first examinations the specific gravity 
of the juices from the lower half of the cane is almost invariably greater 
than that of the juices from the upper halves, and that an equality of 
specific gravity appears to indicate an equality between the juices in 
their content of sugar not only, but in its relative proportions of sucrose 
and glucose. 
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Proximate analyses have been made of the seed of two varieties of 
sorghum, the Early Amber and the Chinese, the results of which are 
given below. It will be seen that this seed differs but little in composi- 
tion from the other cereals, and closely resembles corn, and it will doubt- 
less prove valuable as food tor farm stock. 
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Moisture was estimated from loss by drying at 105° C. Ash, by sim- 
ple ignition; total albuminoids from total nitrogen multiplied by 6.25. 
Under “sugars” is given that portion ofthe 80 per cent. alcohol extract 
which was found solublein water. The insoluble portion of this aleohol 
extract included a little red coloring matter, but otherwise seemed to be 
identical with the “zein” of maize. Gum was extracted by water, after 
use of ether and alcohol. Fat was extracted directly from the sample 
by absolute ether ; it was yellowish, semi-solid, and very much resembled 
the fat similarly extracted from corn. Starch, color, &¢., were deter- 
mined by difference. In early amber there was found 64.05 per cent. 
and in Chinese sorghum 64.74 per cent. of starch by titration, with Feh- 
ling’s solution of an acid extract made after extraction with ether, alcohol, 
and water. 

Wrude fiber is that portion, ash free, which still remains insoluble 
after treatment of the’ sample with ether, alcohol, water, dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, and dilute potassic hydrate. It is usually white or slightly 
gray, and free from nitrogen. 

Proximate analyses have also been made of the scum and sediment 
obtained in defecating the juice, with a view of throwing light upon the 
chemical character of this important process. 

The result of these analyses are given below. 
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The large amount of ash in Liberian lime precipitate and Honduras 
skimmings was due to the presence of considerable clay, which had been 
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used to hasten the clarification of the juice. There was little or no clay 


present in Honduras lime precipitate. The claying seems mechanically 


- to have carried down a large proportion of the albumen in the Liberian 


lime precipitate. ‘ 

The very great difference in these waste products is probably due 
almost wholly to differences in the manipulation of the juices. 

Very probably there exists in lime precipitates a combined organic 
acid; this will be investigated in the future. 

Whoever may detect error in the methods employed, or in the results 
stated, will confer a favor by mentioning the same. 

It is certainly most desirable that these experiments be continued 
upon a larger scale, and with at least a dozen varieties of sorghum and 
an equal number of varieties of sweet, yellow, and white corn. 

At least an-acre of each variety should be grown, and the develop- 
ment of each should be watched through the season, and when the 
proper time for working up the crop has come, let the acre be worked 
up for sugar. Such an experiment would require little outlay and be 
productive of invaluable results. It would require at least three or four 
assistants additional in the chemical laboratory to attend to the continued 
analyses of the canes, and would necessitate a somewhat larger appa- 
ratus for working up the crop. 

The correspondence addressed to this division upon this subject of 
sugar has steadily increased until it requires nearly all the time of one 
assistant to attend to it. . 


THE PERMANGANATE PROCESS FOR THE ESTIMATION OF SUGARS IN 
JUICES. 


1. Preparation of the juice. 


Usually two stalks were selected for analysis. Their maturity, as 
shown by the development of blossoms, seeds, and the color and condi- 
tion of the glumes, was recorded. Then were noted— 

a. The weight of the unstripped stalks. 

b, The weight of the stripped and topped stalks, and, by difference, 
the weight oi leaves and tops. 

ce. The average length and diameter of the stripped stalks. 

These stripped stalks were then divided so that tops and butts were 
of equal weight. Then was found— 

d. The average length each of tops and butts. The tops and butts 
were then separately analyzed. Hach by itself was cut finely with a 
hatchet, and then bruised in an iron mortar. The bruised mass was 
then placed in a small bag, and submitted to a heavy pressure in an 
ordinary iron press. 

The expressed juice was collected and weighed, and the percentage 
calculated to the unstripped stalks taken. 

The juice thus obtained usually was greenish from the presence of 
chlorophyll. As the plant matured, the color of the juice inclined to 
amber, and in perfectly ripe stalks (especially of the Early Amber 
variety) the color was red, from the presence, in the central portion of 
the stalk, of ared coloring matter sparingly seluble in ether, readily 
dissolved by 80 per cent. alcohol. 

The specific gravity of the juice was determined usually by a pikno- 
meter. It was found that the readings given by an accurate hydrome- 
ter accorded well with the specific gravity indicated by weight, if the 
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juice was previously allowed to stand for about half an hour, to allow 
included air to escape. 

A weighed portion of the juice was dried, at a-heat not exceeding 
100° C., until two successive weights showed but little variation; the 
percentage of residue thus found was stated as total solids in juice. 
These figures can be regarded only as fair approximations, for chemists 
are well aware of the difficulties attending the perfect desiccation of 
saccharine juices. In this connection, however, the results are valuable 
as checks upon the sugar determinations. 

For determination of sugars in the juice 100 c.c. were taken, and 
made in every case to 125 c. c. by addition of solution of subacetate of 
lead and water. Among other substances precipitated by the treatment 
were chlorophyll, albumenoid matter, gum, and lead salts of the inor- 
ganic acids of the ash. . 

The liquid was filtered perfectly clear through dry paper, and was 
sometimes colorless and sometimes amber. Every 10 ¢. c. of this liquid 
represented 8 c. c. of the original juice. : 

For the determination of glucose, 10 c. ¢. of this filtered liquor were 
taken, and for sucrose 5 ¢. ¢. 

The portion for glucose was treated with considerable excess of Fehl- 
ing’s solution, and carefully heated on the water-bath, a thermometer 
being inserted in the liquid, which was not allowed to rise above 759 C. 
At this temperature perfectly pure sucrose does not reduce Fehling’s 
solution in the least. 

The portion for sucrose was inverted by boiling half an hour with 
slight excess of dilute hydrochloric acid. The inverted sugar thus 
formed was then treated with large excess of Fehling’s solution, exactly 
as above described, except that it was not necessary to keep the tem- 
perature lower than the heat of the water bath (100° C.). 

The precipitated red suboxide of copper was then thoroughly washed 
with hot water by decantation and filtration (without aspiration usually) 
through fine paper. It was then dissolved in an acid (sulphuric) solu- 
tion of ferric sulphate, and the amount of ferrous salt determined by 
titration with potassium permanganate. 

This method for determining glucose depends upon the following facts: 

1. That two molecules (360 parts by weight) of glucose (Cs Hy. Og) will 
reduce from Fehling’s solution five molecules of cuprous oxide (5 Cu, QO). 

2, That the five molecules of cuprous oxide thus precipitated will re- 
duce in acid sol. five molecules of ferric sulphate (Fe: (S Q,) 3) to form 
ten molecules (1,520 parts by weight) of ferrous sulphate (Fe 8 Q,) as 
is explained by the following equation: 

5 Cu, O DA cap ak 5 H,S O4d _ 1 noe ol 
{ 715 parts § as \ 2,000 parts §‘ 490 parts § ~ { 1,595 parts am 
10 FeS O, +) H, O 

{ 1,520 parts \ 90 parts 


The ten molecules of ferrous sulphate thus formed will decolorize one 
molecule (316.2 parts by weight) of potassium permanganate (Ky Mn, 
O,), thus: 

10 Fe S$ O, K, Mn, O, 8 H, 8 O, _ 65 Fe, (S Ou)s ee 
| 1,520 parts § * \ 316.2 parts § 784 parts § ~~ 2,000 parts 

(2 Mn 8 04) K,5 Oy eae, 8H,O \ 
i 302 parts § \ 174.2 parts § * (144 parts § 

By following this explanation, it appears that two molecules of glu- 

cose are exactly represented by one molecule of potassium permanga- 
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hate, as wil! appear from the following, by omitting the second and third 
members of the series. Thus: 


gtd eae aban 
‘ 560 parts { 715 parts § ~ 11,520 parts 


In other words, 316.2 parts by weight of potassium permanganate are 
equivalent to 360 parts of glucose, or one part of permanganate corres- 
ponds to 1.1385 parts of glucose. If, then, the amount of permanganate 
decolorized be multiplied by 1.1385 it will correctly represent the amount 
of glucose present. So much for the theoretical explanation. In prac- 
tice it is found that each chemist must determine for himself his titra- 
tion error by estimations made upon sugar of known purity. 

This individual error is due to the difticulty in determining the exact 
end reaction; experience has shown, in the course of this work, that 
the point where the color of the permanganate barely appears in the 
rapidly agitated liquid is nearly identical with the true end reaction. 
Some operators carry the titration a little further until a faint rose tint 
is permanent for about two seconds. Mach man who has done this work 
has carefully determined his titration error, and all figures submitted 
have been corrected therefor. The iron solution works best if very 
strongly acidulated with sulphuric acid. The most convenient strength 
for the permanganate solution is 4.392 grams to the liter, equal to .005 
grams glucose for each cubic centimeter. 

In the earlier part of these determinations it was not considered 
necessary to thoroughly wash the precipitated suboxide of copper before 
dissolving it in the ferric sulphate solution. Carefully performed ex- 
periments, however, showed that washing was best, and that the results 
obtained on unwashed suboxide would equal those on the washed if 
multiplied by .9676 for glucose and by .9438 for sucrose. 

As the results of much careful work, it appears that if the suboxide 
be well washed, and if each operator determines his titration error, the 
determination of glucose by this method is very accurate. 

The amount of glucose found was divided by the weight of 8 ¢. ¢. of 
the juice analyzed for percentage of glucose. The sucrose was found 
by subtracting from the total glucose after inversion the amount origi- 
nally present in 4 ¢. c. of the juice, and multiplying the remaining glu- 
cose by .95. The percentage was then calculated in the usual way. 


Lie eg cell 


SUGAR BEETS. 


Seven samples of beet-roots in their natural condition and one sample 
of sliced and dried root have been received and tested. Table No. I 
gives the names and addresses of senders and dates of analyses. No 
information has been received concerning the kind of seed sown, except 
from the sender of samples 1, 2, and 3, and none in any case as to fer- 
tilization, cultivation, or crops obtained. Table No. II gives the results 
of analytical tests, and shows that only two roots, samples 1 and 3, come 
up to the requirement for a good sugar-beet, these being the only ones 
which contain not less than 80 per cent. of cane sugar in the soluble 
matter of the juice. The juice of sample 2 contains 0.8 per cent. more 
of cane sugar than sample 3, but also contains 1.9 per cent. more of mat- 
ter not sugar, thus bringing the proportion of cane sugar in the soluble 
matter down to 73.3 per cent., and causing this sample to rank the poor- 
est but one in the list in this respect, . . ; 
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Analyses of sugar beets, 


I; 
Number. _ Sender. | Sender's address. Date received. me ie 
Mite eee BOTS Acne William Cartwright. Dameee, ING eee ee Apail 19) 1880\..--c05 Imperial. 
De eee ee iene eects Wola Cartwirictioel te. s00 Seeer ceccesee el. oe =e ae ee cee Do. 
Bite eter eeeen nea nee William Cartwright.|.-- €e Shue seee sess ee fo LRWe wise: aclmiaieine Do. 
Ae debacle sean nlommietelp 2 Dy BG ere eee Peabody, Kans..... March 16, 1880...... 
Does cegeneancane ase: Charles Rhondes..-..| Vine land, INGOs sceee Yebruary 3, 1880. 
0. veneawquescenseseves JG MIR omen Peabody, Kans): ic - March 16, 1880 ...... 
eee neacondesesaes A. D. Coffee ........ Perry, Lowa .....-.- December 17, 1879. .- 
Ti. 
1 
+ , oO lool ax : Need ret 
Eee | 2 | |23 |.4. | Sais 
oH roy =I V9 Lad 2 er 
28 ° = ¢ 7 ao b ome 
\{ 2a i=) Os tcd 62 A op 
om = Q. a5 3 = i BE 
Pete} Haare | 2 = ae z ae bun BS} 
wa Fe le Sea We gt £o be 
Number, ‘on 3 od z =“ 1° “ier ELS 22 
oo re) + $5 | 0 oS = | 62. 
Pa | 82) 84 | 82 |855/ 83 | S94 gem 
8 is ras ees = O-- ‘oO eo =| 
g at ie 5° 1582 |.8° | cepa 
4 py mH io my oy na Pen 
2.2 | 53. 14.3 2.4 85. 6 7.7 |) ces 83.5 
1.8; 47.0 19.7 3.9 73.3 6.0 1. 067 88. 6 
1.9 64.2 9.9 2.0 83. 2 6.4 1. 053 93.0 
1.4 56. 2 Oa) 2.6 79.2 5.5 1. 058 78.4 
imal 49.3 9.4 4.3 68. 6 4.6 1. 663 89.8 
ne 53. 6 9.0 2hp 78.3 4.8 1, 055 77.0 
4.9 60. 0 8.9 27 76.7 5.3 |} 1.060 86.0 


Analysis of sugar-beet sliced and dried. 


; From J. 8. Pitman, Providénce, R. I. 

Water was added to the dried powdered root in quantity to make the 
moisture of the material 77.3 per cent. Irom this mixture 67.9 per cent. 
of juice, specific gravity 1.086, was obtained, which gave, calculated to 
the dry root— 


Per peuk 
SHCHOSBoe accleecocieesa sims cw scale'cne aise eee dita Saela Ute ee eee Pot 
Ree LEE GOS oes tae als lo Sinreo wit a' ote ele) S ei mee Gimmin lek etwialere mel cieie olny e Ua ee ee er Bei ay f 


The press-cake from the foregoing operation was exhausted three 
times in succession with water, each time an amount being taken equal 
to ten times the weight of root taken; from these combined washings 
the following results calculated to the dr y root were obtained: 


Per cent. 

SUBLOBO eee eee eeaiemoele saan es! -<os clce's sloelsinicem slmslasiy (este pints = tee a 8.30 
GAEISOSDISRET en cea eitiee ciatleleas ccias Swine ha Sasis omieic’s o's ain ie mmeel a aisaie aie aetetaTe on betes Owes 

The combined results are— 

RV ber eerste oe cee dco kee. ioosstrecctat sae ates ee ele oe © ewes cece py SESE 
POUVINSCOLOSO yas aes a cisiue ees sce cla ccm eidtels denice Ceeentn See nem cen elt a iee a atl 
SRG Ta OUICORO eric mniem jae oe niclsicl= isles <i> Seimininie se Sele se Piao geet l= eee 1279 
NIG CeTITANITE Cole ate le ins atclsielaie = aeic wc, ccaie o's atausieie Geb ioe cic tenietee am ates amiaiete «wae tee ReBeae 
100. 00 


ANALYSES OF MARLS, SOILS, CLAYS, ETC. 


Frequent epics are made to the department for analyses of 
marls, soils, clays, peat, and similar substances, and referred to this 
division, and in many cases the analyses haye been inade, the results of 
some of which are given in the following pages. 

It is obviously impossible to comply with all the demands made for 
such work, and in view of the purely local, if not personal, character of 


the work, it hardly seems desirable that the limited force i in the labora,- 
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tory should be employed in such analyses. To be of any value practi- 
caliy, the analysis must be thoroughly performed, and few are aware of 
the time required and labor involved in making a complete analysis, and, 
as will be seen, it not infrequently happens that specimens of marl, &c., 
submitted for examination are quite worthless, and the time given to their 
analysis practically lost. The same remark applies to ores, minerals, 
and mineral waters, of which there are very many specimens received 
from all parts of the country, generally from those without much knowl- 
edge concerning the general character of the specimens sent, which 
specimens almost always prove worthless. 


Constituents No. 1. | No. 2. | No. 3. No. 4. No. 5. 
Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
EME cic cccauseujwencesiscsainey apace menauesioe« 16. 80 3. 98 9.16 17. 42 10. 63 
eee MHADEO ste ten was seen ccusite sche cewewe aes be 18 |... teagan ta het 
ER eee te ae Jeo datiuds cick eres o's as <2 aoe. 6. 55 53: B2| Leainwde net we com neem Seema men 
ee ce aiedcwiesced:\cocstwamnaecacces= CANO Yi eae ee eo 38. 09 . 86 .18 
cd SUSE Jee eos ee er pos cee soe peepoaeee 2. 28 33 2. 33 .29 | Trace. 
ENGINE ee es ie ec anc mce cicweeadnunjaccence- 15. 94 1. 96 3.48 .81 | Trace. 
REL ete le ee em cod Anu malacedsicves salads ans o\le~ 19. 60 7.63 32. 34 36. 68 
UAH) WEES neta eae ae aE Se ae ee | 2. 69 30 80 240) exceeee 
Pere ACO COMDINED) coccinea once ans eeencecnneeses|seenee---- 29. 96 23. 31 45. 69 51.49 
[ht hiae cee a ee eee | 6 VA fs Sheek cub anes Saeec Beeee weed ene ees 
RnR Ola C IO eae oe oohras acm once ones caaseses |) Byrateivs | wale « ewsine| sea wecnnte |rseccceees|-seceeeeee 
BEM DUOC HOM: wcsio = Je wanise ws eeccjessecsascnsss5- | #INE eee Sec H epee acoeissae 24) Ses etceco jer oeceac 
MEREDOUIOIAOIN Co inccancncccwecseccccntaec Thy tee es IP GH 96) ena peer | 9.59 | buae Sere Sel reas 
$9. 54 100. 45 94, 3 99. 81 98. 98 
ru oO. Toes ete tee po Meridian, Miss. 
No. 2.—Clay from Maryland. 
No. 3.—Clay from Potomac Terra Cotta Company. 
No. 4.—Kaolin from Maryland. 
No. 5.—Kaolin from Virginia. 
Constituents. No. 1 No. 2. | No. 3 No. 4. No. 5. No. 6. 
Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
Band ANGICINY: veccenecede one —ddacnenate 42. 60 42. 67 35. 29 2. 00 87. 71 65. 72 
yaks (60 Ce ee ene ne beeen Coen oo Pon cerns boot nen nen § 6.93 } 2 Re NS 
Ea Lae eto eels weit Sa aa am wie Nate cela cichain\s)| ‘a/a'aoin\e aie Pe\lesones snes eseer Jae 2 Ree Pere ecr 
DRMBMGTATO OL LING. -5 00506 - =m ene cancanes 57. 40 57. 33 64. 71 28. 00 1.22 8. 82 
uae RIEL ee ee a eee el ote ccinc ac] eaue nmi tans|dseeae acer samempineat 4, 84 a 44 
Be eo te te ot ee IY cow ae ee wale ee wean | some tes lnann wage colton deem ad . 02 
PRNGRPHOMIO SCIMC A soca cw mene eacccect~ ee Traces ..| Traces ..| Traces -. oY») Preces).s|cocecca- « 
PE DUASRAI sae nn, -ono eee fine) oniaiaie sawatee Traces sal "racers. |E raced. | \.cs oe ceemre ee occa er eames 
100. 60 | 100. 00 | 100. 00 100.11 | .; 100. 00 100. 00 
Constituents. No. 7. No. 8. No. 10. | No. 11. | No. 12. 
io 
Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
PANG CLA agen sana cbiawenlewiccseceas: 59. 07 81.10 1. 52 4.70 83. 29 
ou oxide .-... Ol ateaennee AO! SONS. 02 LF Se Se he a ree 
Hu eine = oe CRS ERE oe CEI Re SG IS BOE eetG) DD SDE Sy SCOR Soe (OOO ers) mm SmSaaiany Boe tac 
_. Carbonate of lime 10093 enacts eee 96. 99 94. 30 16.71 
yore matter .... oils sate a ethos beteteietell mise miniareia = SE Eee ie Eteirioneoc 
MUCK. os Sewanee ceeudcce cece pl ese cae. S40) Sowa tee foes BOO} cece. ac. 
MOS HONIC ACM eee pice ecccc sccm eaee Traced. lccsesa sees IRRiees’.3|-- seems Traces 
PROLAHEA Conn calcapewereade sscckcceceeces Mranedicalsocases oe TAGES. bast aeeoe. Traces. 


100.00} 100.00}  99.37| 100.00} 100.00| 100.00 


Nos. 1, 2, 3. Marls from Enterprise, Miss. 

No. 4. Marls from Union County, florida. 

No. 5. Greensand marl from Still Pond, Md. 
6. Soil “burned” from Dismal Swamp. 
7. Marl from Calhoun Station, Miss. 

No. 8. Ochreous marl from Virginia. 

No. 9. Marl from Green Cove Springs, Fla, 

No. 10. Limestone from Cedar Springs, Pa, 

No. 11. Marl from Manistee, Mich. 

No. 12. hiarl from Boydton, Va 


re’ 4) ae 
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SOIL FROM SMALL MANGROVE ISLAND, OFF THE FLORIDA COAST. 


Received from Prof. 8. F. Baird. 


This was a peaty mixture, containing considerable undecomposed 
woody matter. Owing to the small amount received a partial examina- 
tion only was made. 


NV MOCE ANG VOrstile INATUGL ih Wn. o Judé Cues beclceidoawe duatcotecces tee bele Seen 22.76 
SHUG SE ie gir Cae Cot | en A en a ee eae ETE 44, 85 
WIVIIUCNHUIEL Tce ctecl ota dete cece chico cece taoubbe dawccddse scene aoe eee eee 32. 39 

100, 00 


The presence of so large a quantity of phosphate of lime in the above 
sample appears to indicate an extensive deposit of this mineral in the 
immediate vicinity where the sample was obtained. 


UNPRODUCTIVE SOIL. 
From L. Allen, Oak Hill, Volusia County, Florida, 


The analysis of this soil shows that its barrenness is very likely due 
toa lack of constituents suitable for plant nourishment, and not to the 
presence of any injurious substance. 

It contains— 


Per cent. 

WHSIBEIUG Hs - see tawn ce sade pectwtursel gUvs. Uees heed. i oA Ree “105 
SOMA SUMUUOT fo oostas wap whine Shine als cbs, enivism= aw en Je aoe ab aee acl an 7. 00 
mee ROT ona croc dames eee ce caccalepdwak bis une iadsbedslas ace ee Soa eee 2. 60 
BAD vere oa vans an mers san annendddiinhan Whha sp iseksdeas bao snestee eee 89. 35 
100. GO 


PEATY SOIL. 


Received from William W. Wood, Jutland, near Point Lookout, Saint Mary’s County, 
Maryland. 


A water extract from this soil had an acid reaction and gave decided 
reactions for sulphates and chlorides of iron, lime, magnesia, potash, 
and soda, together with a little organic matter. This water extract 
amounted to 11.84 per cent. of the original soil, and consisted of — 


Sodium chloride, NaC] (common salt) --4..26. 5.025. sss ss5e)esee acess =~ sseeee »15 
Potassiim ehloride, KC)... .2.- co sece cies coc eemens aescse5>s ose eens, eee - 46 
Meaenesuin ecrioride, MC); oo. 20. cone ween anencs seceernccmeraneeeene nae . 92 
IBODASSIUIMeSUUPH ALG; e804). 25 o-oo. anc ce creses ssedssoene Geet eee. ==: oe eee 2.68 
Gxioaun silphate, CaSO, 6. 5252-26. ce le id oo eae eee oes eee 1.47 
Tron sulphate (copperas), FeSO. 4... 000006 co0-censlavce css’ easel 2d nee 
EOI ALL MaALe, FEPric, P'eg(SO,)s «= a «= «20.0.0 no0 wane wees cne een ase ene 3. 02 
Organic matter, by difference 2.2.22. wens ccnwcccces cocnns nace so0enaenss Use eeee 69 . 
11. 84 


The large amount of soluble iron salts is remarkable. They are inju- 
rious to crops except when present in very small quantities. On the 
other hand, the considerable amount of potash is a favorable indication. 
It would be best to allow the air to have free access to this soil, so that 
the soluble salts of iron may become insoluble and harmless. 

*Includes 1, 008 per cent. of nitrogen, equivalent to 1. 224 per cent. of ammonia(N Hs). 


tIncludes 13.74 per cent. of phosphoric acid (P:0;), equivalent to 30.00 per cent, of 
phosphate of lime, (Ca;(P0,)2); also some carbonate and a trace of potash, 
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LEAF MOLD. 
Reccived from J. F. Armour, Manistee, Mich. 


Examined for heating purposes, gave as follows: 
The sample was first dried and pulverized. 


MEE ES eh ak Sued UUs eb eR SeNwe sees cau vdnn cee eo Mees cad SUL ESs deh ade 8. 48 
ee eo oe nao aaee wdeu celaanea save coen Cana watisa cows ab es bae waa 17. 96 
RMIMINOUS Matter .....- 2-222 anna cones OE en cep eee 51.98 
Pe or ces nomena ned ahh aceon e Sm cnblc Mantis ace wales Soin citcetd 21. 58- 

100. 00 


When dried the heating value of this sample would be approximately 
the same as that of dry peat. 

Its fertilizing value is represented by 2.10 per cent. of nitrogen, equiva- 
lent to 2.55 per cent. of potential ammonia; a trace of phosphoric acid 
was present, but no potash. As.an addition to a compost heap it would 
probably prove valuable. 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 
As in former years, a considerable number of commercial fertilizers 


has been analyzed and reports made upon their value. Nearly all these 
fertilizers have had a local reputation, good or bad, in the sections from 


_ which they came, but it seems hardly advisable to print their analyses 


here, because they are of interest to only a very few persons. At the 
same time it is very important that the farmer, who is obliged to buy 
fertilizers, should thoroughly understand what constituents give value, 
and what others merely add weight. It has been found as the result of 
experience that the following substances are necessary to the plant that 
it may grow and mature properly. 


I,— NITROGEN. 


It is not proven, and it seems very doubtful, whether any part of the 
nitrogen absorbed and assimilated by plants is derived directly from the 
free nitrogen in the air. On the other hand, abundant evidence exists 
that ammonia, or any substance which can furnish it, and nitrates have 
direct and positive effects for good on growing plants. No plant has 
ever been examined which did not contain a greater or lesser proportion 
of nitrogenous constituents at all stages of its development, and in all 
its essential organs. The amounts of nitrogenous constituents vary 
greatly in different families of plants, in different members of the same 
family, and in each individual at different stages in its growth. Hence 
an intelligent discrimination should be made in applying nitrogenous 
fertilizers, in order that the necessities of the growing plant may be sat- 
isfied without excessive waste and expense for the fertilizer. Nitrogen 
may be furnished to the plant in three ways, viz: 

a. As actual ammonia. 

Free ammonia gas (NH;) is liberated from many substances when 
putrefying, and carbonate of ammonium ((NH,),CO;) always results 
from the decomposition of urine, stable manure, &c. In these forms 
ammonia has the characteristic pungent odor of “hartshorn,” so well 
known. Besides these familiar sources, the distillates from gas-works 
and those obtained in charring bones, &c., forthe manufacture of animal 
charcoal (“bone biack”), furnish large quantities of ammonia, which is 
made into a white crystalline sulphate ((NH,),SO,), and thus furnished 
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to the trade. This sulphate of ammonium varies in color from pure 
white to nearly black, according to the quantity of tarry impurities pres- 
ent. It has no odor when pure, and only a slight tarry odor when quite 
impure. A pure sample yields upon analysis 25.75 per cent. of ammonia 
gas (NH;); commercial samples are valuable just in proportion to the 
amount of ammonia they yield upon analysis. 

The following analysis represents the composition of a very good com 
mercial sample: 


Analysis of commercial ammonium sulphate, 


memnne, 1ORs aw AEOP Oca s oe be cca woes ota ebeee Saad aol cee ae ee eee 23 
MUUIGEARLO KOO) cis co clinntee eee ascents tbe aciae had weteebeccs poe 23 
Volatile tarry substances, by difference ......... Page NAR Coie 2 eee eee 17 
SOURCE (C18 0 ie on ane cee 25. 66 
Pe panTIe mei CSOs) i522... fk ee cdec ce cece PA Arey ae 60. 64 
Oxygen, corresponding with ammonia .... 2... ..0. cseo sees cons ceee bows s comeeenen 
. . 100. 00 
These constituents were combined as follows: 

IMEC penne cones os nnh Chole nes seu bua a iald pitas Cop clase aap Deep eee een 23 
Mee ATTY SUDSLANCES ~~. oc 225- oe pe weno neice cteemece--ee,qon=n eee eee aly 
Tron sulphate (FeSO,, with trace Fe;(SO,)s)-..------ ----0- enn nne cede cone cneeee -49 
Ammonium sulphate (NH, 2804) cose. ce scene csencw seocmeaumes nes Aes 98, 11 
100. 00 


Probably there is no better way of applying ammonia to the soil than 
in the form of ammonium sulphate. 

Nitrogen may also be furnished to crops as— 

b. Potential ammonia. 

By the term “ potential ammonia” we understand that the substance 
spoken of contains a certain quantity of nitrogen, which, under favorable 
conditions, may have a food value equivalent to a certain amount of 
ammonia. The substances which contain nitrogen that may furnish this 


potential ammonia are various both in chemical composition and physi- 


cal form. Some of the principal kinds will be enumerated. 
1,—Ezxerements. 


Ordinary barn-yard manure, if properly housed and applied, is one of 
the most valuable of fertilizers. It is very complex in its chemical com- 
position, but contains a very considerable amount of nitrogen in such a 
' form as to readily furnish nitrogen to the growing plant. ‘The urine of 
animals is also rich in valuable nitrogenous matters, and when properly 
applied will well repay the cost for storage and handling. Besides these 
common forms there are a number of localities in our Southern States 
where bat cxcrements are found, usually in caves. These excrements are 
very rich in potential ammonia, and have proven very valuable fertilizers, 
In the annual report of this department for 1876, pp. 49 to 52, will be 
found several analyses of bat guano. A sample this year received from 
M. W. Townsend, Austin, Tex., contained the following valuable con- 
stituents: Total nitrogen, 11.088 per cent., equivalent to 13.464 per cent. 
potential ammonia; Potassium oxide (K,0), .91 per cent.; and Insoluble 
Phosphoric acid (P,O;), 6.18 per cent. 


Guano is another excrementitious substance which has beenabundantly - 


used and with excellent results. It is rich in nitrogen in a readily avail- 
able form. it should only be bought upon analysis of some reliable 
chemist, as many inferior imitations are sold by unprincipled parties. 


- ys eo 
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Analysis of a so-called ‘‘ guano.” 


Water...... ni tC SE BALE OE eecin AE SU Ce ae eh ol sideman do oaeemioe eee 14. 96 
DEMME AMIMNWOLBLUIO T (Glo 2o Ud. Pe cole os eelns cto Shs oe elena o/s acts oe ee 23, 05 
Soluble in water and acids......- been cece cee teens ce cee eee eee eens OL O1 
URC or teen eerie nolan er larciae 9 Sm alo: elan se 8 enolate a meso Sala aioe | awia'ni sie oieieiy 10. 98 
100. 00 

The following were the valuable mineral constituents: 

f Per cent. 

Paospuoric acid, soluble (P2O5) . 2... coccensvacecsecesncos es Se) | TOA ae ee 5.92 
Pps MHOmLC acld, reverted: (PoOs) scneskuccoe secees conneddason eee iio Pe ee oe 6. 34 
Pentel. MnsOlible (PsOs): sas cckinlnse anes cn ndespeascmais cons eeavclsanee aan 6. 27 
OE CC es a ea ene fee mn Sas AS By PPP: 


2.—Animal and vegetable refuse. 


Dried blood, meat scraps, fish and fish-offal, gelatine and glue waste, 
the pomace left after expressing the oil from castor, linseed, and cotton 
seeds, areall valuable sources of nitrogen. YVerymuch depends, however, 
upon their mechanical condition, and in estimating theirvalue due regard 
must be had to their fineness, freedom from moisture, Se. 

Of very much lower and more variable value aresuch substances as hair, 
wool, and shoddy waste, clippings of hides, horn scraps, &c. Although 
these substances may furnish, upon analysis, considerable potential 
ammonia, their compact texture or indestructible character prevents 
them from decaying rapidly enough to be of any marked value to the 
growing crop. An examination of shoddy waste gave the following 
results: 

“Shoddy waste.” 


From ‘‘ West Riding Shoddy Works Company,” Dewsburg, Engle. 


Constituents. lence 

ot lg A hoe aang iii ala ne aia a NAAR Oe CLS ol 6.07 
ah eae mattert....... Pee eter eum awebdans accasnenbeeecnnaatesdctee oh eett svc ueemeeeen 85. 63 
Ee eset ios dd8t ch as via vieatdad --dsnnanas oserns -oldvandncsen~ tenawedaewess 8. 30 
100. 00 


a is very doubtful whether this would prove of any direct fertilizing 
value. 

A good many other waste products are used with varying success. 
Great care should be taken in their selection, and, if possible, the opin- 
ion of an experienced chemist should be had. The third form in which 
nitrogen can be applied to plants is in the form of nitrates. 

ce. Nitrates. 

The only cheap nitrate at present used as a fertilizer is nitrate of 
sodium (NaNQ;), commonly known as Chili saltpeter or Chili niter. 
Its value depends upon its percentage of nitrogen. When perfectly 
pure and dry this salt contains 16.47 per cent. of nitrogen; but in prac- 
tice this amount is not reached, owing to the presence of impurities and 
to the fact that this salt readily absorbs water from the air. Nitrates 
are the most expensive sources of nitrogen. 


II.—POTASH SALTS. 


Equally valuable and necessary to the growth of a plant are salts of 
potash. They are valuable in proportion to the amount of potassium 
© EUS OS Yn a TE a AO Mas SCL TYE PR 2 CA TL TOT Y 


*Potential ammonia in organic matter, 5.40 per cent. 
{Contains of potential ammonia, 2.76 per cent. ; 2.73 per cent. 
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oxide (K,O) they can furnish. The princip forms used are wood ashes, 


in which the potash exists in variable amounts, chiefly as carbonate 
(K,CO;); chloride of potassium (KCl), commonly known as “muriate of 
potash,” and sulphate of potassium (K,8@,). 

These salts, when pure, contain the following amounts of potassium 


i Per cent. of potash. 
PoLsesinitn Carbonate CONLAINS. <= 5. ac odin desis pe al ose Jas bbs Se cee eee 68.16 
Potassium chleride contains................-- voi jake pepe Ah cae Bee be Reape Ce 63.17 — 
Hotnssium sulphate contams - 22.20 0. 2. stk nee ne as ncere Lew eadeet see . 54.08 © 


The commercial salts are never pure, but an analysis showing their 
content in potash serves to fix their value. Potassium carbonate is not 
sold in the markets to any great extent except for soap-making. Applied 
in moderate quantities in the form of wood-ashes, it is valuable, but 
used in excess, it acts as 4 caustic injurious to plants. It is customary — 
to sell potassium oxide in the crude chloride (“ muriate”) at a somewhat 
lower rate than it commands in the form of sulphate. There seems to be 
two reasons for this discrimination: firstly, potassium chloride can be 
produced more cheaply; secondly, it is strenuously held by some that 
the effects of equal amounts of potash in the forms of chloride and sul- 
phate are decidedly to the advantage of the sulphate. At the same 
time the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Staticn* has shown that 
several of the much-praised sulphates were more properly chlorides. 
Whether this preference for the sulphate is based upon facets or on 
theory is certainly worth careful experimentation, that some definite 
conclusions may be reached. 


Itl,—PHOSPHORIC ACID. 


Phosphoric acid as such is not used, but it is supplied usually as a 
phosphate of lime, either in ground and otherwise prepared. bone or as @ — 
superphosphate of lime prepared from bone, rock guanos, apatite, 
rock phosphates, and phosphatic marls, such as those found abun- 
dantly in South Carolina and other portions of this country. 

Phosphoric acid (or, more strictly, phosphoric oxide—P,O;) exists in 
fertilizers in three conditions of very different commercial and agricult- 
ural value. In the order of their value for fertilizing purposes they 
are known as soluble, reverted, and insoluble phosphoric aeid. These 
will be separately described: 


1.—Soluble phosphoric acid. 


This exists as an acid phosphate of lime (CaO.2H,0.P.,0;), and is 
formed by treating bones with a proper quantity of sulphuric acid (“oil 
of vitriol,” H,SO,). This acid phosphate is freely dissolved by Waier, 
and has been proven to be more promptly useful than either “reverted’ 
or “insoluble” phosphates of lime. 


2.—Reverted phosphoric acid. 


This is also combined with lime, but in a different proportion. This 
lime salt is represented by the symbol (2CaO, H,OP,0;). Reverted 
phosphate of lime results from a change that occurs upon long keeping 
of the soluble phosphate. It is not soluble to any appreciable extent 
in water, but in the processes of analysis is dissolved in a solution of 


* Annual Report Conn. Agric. Exp. Sta., p. 37, (1879.) 
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ammonium citrate. Its fertilizing action is believed not to be as prompt 
asis that of soluble phosphates, still itis far more valuable than insoluble 
phosphate. 

3.—Insoluble phosphoric acid. 


Insoluble phosphate of lime (3CaOP,O;) is not soluble either in water 
or in ammonium citrate solution. Its effect upon crops is comparatively 
slow, and its agricuitural value depends upon the condition in which it 
exists, since if in bones its value is much greater than in the form of pul 
verized mineral phosphate. 


SUPERPHOSPHATES. 


Superphosphates are commercial fertilizers in which all or a part of 
_ the phosphoric acid has been rendered soluble by treatment with sul- 
phuric acid. In a recent well-prepared superphosphate nearly all the 
phosphoric acid is in a soluble condition; in practice, however, this is 
usually not found to be the case. Hither by improper methods of man- 
ufacture or by long keeping part of the phosphoric acid becomes “ re- 
verted,” and part occurs as “insoluble.” Hence, analyses of phosphatic 
manures, to be of value, should state definitely the amount of each form 
of phosphoric acid. 

A high-grade superphosphate, which had been very carefully made, 
contained practically all its phosphorie acid in the soluble form. Anal 
ysis showed that it amounted to 15.20 per cent. 

The two following analyses show the composition of ordinary samples 
of superphosphates. 
Analyses of fertilizers. 


Constituents. No.1. No. 2. 
Moisture, loss by drying at 110°C....... Rowdee du Mudkaewbbdw sceeelvacacens eeecas 18. 37 12.19 
Volatile organic matter. .....-......ceussee ab Lwenldvnvavenresnaaca peakmeteetaeaases 2.79 £27. 60 
Sand and clay insoluble in acids 2.91 
Oxides of iron and alumina 48 
Lime, CaO 29.7. 
Magnesia, M 3 i ; “us 
Potash, K.0 | .31 
lp JM lL asic! ites ae a a ee a ee ape Sor ree een mmney Ts eros -10 | Trace.. 
Psnmouin, Nits (= db per cont. Hitrogen)* sol. l ess aa ese eae ek sccccensccwecnas 43 | None free. 
PEAT ICUS US fap aes gee ae gee occas Siew sens uh aouawlen a Soe eeede Rose haweoas 22. 72 9. 68 
MIC EINEEAC AAD Ot seee sea. aoe oon oes eos oo laa cob cladeswelseese diction 6. 83 1,28 
See MUN ETON TOMETEOU oo eects oc ore ee ee a naGa cei onwncdecdwe sess cooslencance 5. 14 13. 90 
erases Eo EAMETS ATER IN G91.) mtyctarste ssi ataa db ike Savers ha Mitawinh wa wane ea kee @ Seek cae Rese 2. 80 1,91 
Obed s.ccl seats Bae nr hemiialaitu sad sive ser oesecdeasaaa aa tee ie ideo d wala oat onawe's 100. 00 100. 00 


VALUATION OF FERTILIZERS. 


The commercial value of a fertilizer can be approximately deduced 
from the results of analysis; it is chiefly dependent upon the market 
value of the crude materials which are used in its manufacture. The 
agricultural value of the same fertilizer is a variable quantity, and de- 
_ pends to a considerable extent upon the soil to which it is applied, the 
heat, moisture,‘and various climatic conditions. The same fertilizer 
under different circumstances may give good or indifferent results which 
Cannot justly be charged to the fertilizer alone. Under average, nor- 


| 
F 
f 
‘ 


* Total nitrogen, .58 per cent., equivalent to .70 per cent. ammonia, of which .43 per cent, waa actual 
and .27 per cent. potential. 
f Total nitrogen, 2.70 per cent., equivalent to 3.28 per cent. of ammonia, all potential. 
Nitrates were absent in both fertilizers, 
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mal conditions of soil, rainfall, &c., the commercial and agricultural 
values should correspond reasonably well, but under other than proper 
conditions the agricultural value must be chiefly determined by experi- 
ment. 

That the purchaser may be able to estimate the commercial value of 
@ fertilizer from the results of an analysis a table of trade values is here 
appended. It is taken from the report of the Connecticut Agrienitural 
Experiment Station for 1879, p. 18, and applies to the New York mar 
kets. li seems to be a very just statement of the value of those ingre- 
dients known to be of fertilizing value. 


Trade-values for 1879 and 1880, 


Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station: 
Cents per pound. 


Nitrogen in nitrates ...... Sey ace osveweh wewtne'ees = bnlawee/lwnics ae ot 
Nitrogen in ammonia Balts .... 20. 06 aso. ec coe tor secede bases nas is on a 
Nitrogen in Peruvian guano, fine steamed bone, dried and fine ground blood, meat, 

PIG NON eat eeis is Sede bee ee teeajeemets oseSlcans/sees one cesjpecie scien secs: 7: ann 20 
Nitrogen in fine ground bone, horn, and wool dust........---..----+ e222 seenee ne 18 
Nitrogen in fine medium bone...........-..-. ect ead shee owel LE ts 172 
Mitroren AM IMeCIM PONG 52222 b ok ot cwcemeinncecs caves 2 acd pase ns tees = en 164 
Nitrogen in coarse MediUM DONE <2.\5 2s. eck. Sose ws wns ociecec bma.e sce 37 «eee 
Nitrogen in coarse bone, horn shavings, hair, and fish scrap ..-..-...----.------ 15 
Bhosphoric!acid, soluble in, water... ...ans<0 oc--0> -oececcecs sess -0 - 3-5 eee 12} 
Phosphoric acid, ‘‘ reverted,” and in Peruvian guano .........--- ----+- as seuee 
Phosphoric acid, ‘‘ insoluble,” in fine bone and fish guano......--..--------enee- 7 
Phosphoric acid, ‘‘insoluble,” in finemedium bone.... .....-..cs06 s-00 --5-s55eee 6} 
Phosphoricjacid, “insoluble,” in medium bone... . 2... 25.2 -o00 2-5-5 soc cee snes 
Phosphoric acid, ‘‘ insoluble,” in coarse medium bone......---..----- «----- weu- 54 
Phosphoric acid, “ insoluble,” in coarse bone, bone ash, and bone black.......-..- 5 
Phosphoric acid, ‘‘ insoluble,” in fine ground rock phosphate.........--..------- 34 
Potash anwhich grade sulphate 52... 25.22 -bcces ceed acae ccncjecles=-/0 +s o> eee 74 
Potash in low grade sulphate and kainite ..... sineln uw ejacneee mec oc tiene oe ne 6 
Fotash in muriate or potassium Chloride ...cccewsse cecees cocces on onas sa see 43 


The following values for 1879-1880 have been adopted by the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture of the State of Georgia: 


Georgia trade-values for 1879-1880, 
Cents per pound. 
Soluble and reverted phosphoric acid, called “available phosphoric acid” -,...-. 12} 
PRIN OMI Ee 6S ait sno waaie sisine elon a cccjecisice wine sein se ace ome = aa een 15 
Eri ee oe a loiini= ot asic ows [pele'= =e -als <rojein Relscdclcwance Sebivasice ast ee eee 8 

No value is given to insoluble phosphoric acid, and no distinctions are 
made between actual and potential ammonia. The mechanical condi- 
tion of the fertilizer is not recognized as affecting its value. The prices 
are for Savannah, Georgia. 

In applying these prices multiply the per cent. of each valuable ingre- 
dient by its price per pound, and this result by twenty. The product 
represents the value of each ingredient in a ton (2,000 pounds) of the 
fertilizer. 

Accurate experiments are still needed to ascertain the value, if any, ot 
insoluble phosphoric acid, the comparative fertilizing values of soluble 
and reverted phosphoric acid, and the comparative values of sulphate 
and chloride (“muriate”) of potash. Itis hoped that the government 
may provide means for the careful investigation of these very important 


questions, the final settlement of which would have a real and great 


money value to the farmers of this country. 


— 
a 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
BUTTER AND OLEOMARGARINE. 


During the present year, as in the past, the department has been 
called upon to decide whether the samples submitted for examination 
were true butter or artificial imitations thereof. Several samples that 
proved upon analysis to be oleomargarine had been soid for veritable 
butter, while others were sold under their proper name. 

It must be admitted that carefully prepared oleomargarine is superior 
to poor butter as regards taste, odor, and healthfulness; at the same 
time it is hardly probable that it will ever be preferred to butter of good 
quality. It cannot rightfully be sold as butter, but should be disposed 
of under its proper name, “oleomargarine,” in order that consumers may 
obtain exactly what they wish. There can be no valid objections urged 
against the manufacture and sale of good oleomargariné if no deception 
is practiced upon the buyer. This whole matter has been thoroughly 
tested in English courts; the law there makes it a misdemeanor to sell 
any article of food, drink, or medicine under any false or misleading 
name. A law, carefully framed, is greatly needed in this country, where 
adulteration and substitution are every day practiced. 

The most trustworthy method for the analysis of butter and other 
fats is that originally proposed by Hebner and Angell; it is based upon 
the fact that butter-fat contains from 85.5 to 89.6 per cent. of insoluble 
fatty acids, while animal fats procured from tissues contain from about 


90 to 95.5 per cent. of insoluble fatty acids. Butter-fat also contains 


about 5 to 6 per cent. of soluble fatty acids (chiefly butyric acid) com- 
bined also with glycerine in the fat. Tor all the best methods for analy- - 
sis of fats see The Analyst (London), vols. I and I. 

Hight analyses of butter and oleomargarine will be found in the de- 
partment report for 1878, p. 135. 


Analyses of butier and oleomargarine. 


| 
No. Sold as— | Fats. Casein. Salt. Water. | Total 
Oe | 
I.| No. 2, New York dairy butter..............-. 84.14 2. 00 3. 66 9.91 99. 71 
II. | Oleomargarine,soldas New Jersoy dairy butter 85. 58 92 4,42 8. 52 99. 41 
III. | Oleomargarine, first analysis. -......-......-. 87. 35 1. 68 205s 8. 42 100. 00 
IV. | Oleomargarine, second analysis ..........---. 87. 62 . §2 2. G4 8. 86 100. 04 
i i 
2 Per cent. 
Constituents. of fate. 
SRO MMA ALEVE SOUS ARUN OW ota aacis cen otnaadanactede ota sacsacauuecleucsicuncedcccteeomse se 86.13 
insoluble tatty acids m "No. 2.00... ccc cewcececccceve Aduwaniticd cs danccastae atte eee oeeeoee 90. 80 
eM ALN VIACIOR MILI Ostas ce ainisls cae detedacGotbecienuevu cesaba sceGedeccacnuasateeeenane 93.72 


t 


ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS. 


In the examination of alecholic liquors chemical analysis is certainly 
very important ; by this means a practiced analyst .can determine in 
most cases whether the sample is what it pretends to be or whether itis” 
merely a mixture of raw spirit with various aromatic coloring and other 
substances. 

Alcohol, sugar, tannin, acids, jelly-forming (pectinous) substances, 


water, and ash can also be estimated with reasonable accuracy. 
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At the same time it is hardly practicable to estimate in liquors of ex- 
cellent quality those ethers which impart “bouquet,” and to a great 
extent value to the sample. The trained senses of an expert are here 
of more value than the chemical analysis. The American market is 
flooded with vile wines and brandies which are in fact nothing but poor 
raw whisky, flavored, colored, and sophisticated according to the whims 
and eaprices of professional *‘ improvers.” 

The samples of native wines that have been analyzed this year have 
not been of first quality. They were not received, however, from those 
sections of the country where wine-makivg has been carried to its great- 
est perfection. 


Wines. 

Constituents. No. 1. } No. 2. No. 3. 
Per cent. alcohol, by weight --.-2-.--e+ereereecceccnns 7.4 8.8 7.2 
Per cent. total acid, as tartaric. ........-escesce-neceee . 602 . 499 . 391 
Pot CER ACOUIC AOI... cn cncet -cneehbbnvasdneeenceerse Trace. Trace, - 310 
Per cent. total residue, organic --. . 1. 896 1. 595 2. 030 
IBOMORML SAC NC. veascae st vacvees i « 226 . 197 . 260 
Per cent. cane sugar.. see Trace. Trace. -170 
Per cent. SvAPC SUSAT. --- een ennecee-cnecececescceree=- Trace. Trace. - 360 
WEMeeNnbtariariO/ AOI o----ceweuenssesuenessuvescseese Not determined. | Not determined. .14 
Per cent. tanfiin and extractives......----e--ee--eee-- Not determined. | Not determined. 1.36 


Sree teavity, Mie vag. <2: «ca-edeacd snooker bes . 99676" . 99250" £99292 


* Nos. 1 and 2 at 17.5° C.; No.3 at 28. 5° C. 


Nos. 1 and 2 were received from John G. Klein, Cullman, Ala. No. 
1 was a very dark-colored sample, and had a pleasant odor, due to the 
grape used (thought to be Ives’ seedling), but it had a decidedly astrin- 
gent afier-taste. No.2 had alight color and no distinctive odor, nor 
was its taste pleasant. Both of these wines would probably have been 
improved by the addition of a moderate amount of sugar to the ex- 
pressed juice; also a less heavy pressure of the seeds and skins would, 
to a consiglerable extent, have prevented the removal therefrom of the 
tannic acid to which was due the unpleasant astringency of the wine. 

No. 3 was a low-grade, rather acid wine, received from T. J. Stevens, 
of Washington, D.C. The most noticeable abnormal constituent was 
the high amount of acetic acid. Those wines containing over 20 per 
cent. of acetic acid are condemned by judges as “ soured,” although many 
are sold of about the character of this No. 3. The alcoholic strength 
of these wines is low. None of them gave evidence of adulteration. 

A number of other specimens have been partially examined, but owing 
to insufficient samples their analysis cannot be given. 

Samples for analysis should contain at least a pint. 

Distilled liquors. 


“Whisky” No.1.* | Whisky No.2.* “Gin”.4 Brandy.} 


Specific gravity.-...- . 97410 (28.5° C.); .92600 (25. 5° C.) . 93428 (20° C.) | . 94006 (21, 5° C.) 
Per cent. alcohol, by 
WEIG Mb ee ie emis since 29.3 43. 00 40. 50 36. 00 
Per cent. alcohol, by | 
SL IETIO greece eiisiciel| © cisvlc~ ooo wel Se picieteia | 50. 00 48. 00 43. 00 
Per cent. totalresidue) 8. 69§ Trace. - 05 - 08 
Per cent. free acid, as 
ACOMC sea u eee ae cs se'| ciecinicu emcisuleektewiaiblod| wma ask apple Sommeceme . 03 . 05 


No. 2 was a very raw whisky containing traces of fusel-oil. It was 
claimed that No. 1 was made from this same No. 2 by some mysterious 


*Nos. 1 and 2 from T. @. Russell, Washington, D.C. 

+Gin in bottle marked ‘Hall & Hume, Washington, D.C.” Wen 
+ Brandy from General Henry M. Naglee, San José, Cal., ‘‘ vintage of 187], distillate of 1872.” 
§ This residue was all sirup. 


ee ee a 
e -_ 
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and secret process whereby all fusel-oil and harmful impurities were re- 


moved. A careful examination showed that the mysterious addition 


was sirup, and it is very probable that No. 1 was made from a much 
purer form of dilute spirit than was No. 2. The amount of solid residue 
in No. 1 was entirely without precedent, and the liquor could not prop- 
erly be called whisky. 

The “ gin” was a vile mixture of raw whisky with considerable oil of 
juniper and a little tannin. It became very turbid when diluted with 
an equal volume of water. <A veritable gin, properly made by distilla- 
tion, should become only siightly opalescent when so diluted. 

The brandy was a very fine specimen that gave abundant evidence 
that it was what all brandy should be, viz., distilled from pure grape- 
wine. ‘This sample possessed a ‘ bouquet” and slight color (not due to 
caramel) that gave evidence of considerable age, and also of skill on the 


_ part of the maker. 


IMPROVED GREEN COFFEE BERRIES. 


There were received from the Committee on Adulterations of the House 
of Representatives six samples each of natural coffee berries, and of the 
same berries after they had been “improved” by being faced with colored 
powders. They also sent three powders, which it was claimed are used to 
give color, weight, and increased market value to raw coffee. 

The composition of these powders was as follows: 

ORANGE PowWDER.—Chromate of lead (‘chrome yellow”), 1 part; 
sulphate of barium (“‘heavy spar”), 2 parts. 

BLACK PowDER.—Consisted wholly of burnt bones (“crude bone 
black”). 5 

-OLIVE-GREEN POWDER.—Chromate of lead (‘chrome yellow”), 1 
part; bone black, 2 parts; sulphate of barium (“heavy spar”), 3 parts. 

Both the natural and the faced berries were examined with the result 
that every sample of the “improved.” berries was found to have been 
treated with some powder containing the same substances as those in 
the above olive-green powder. 

The amounts of foreign adulterants were— 


Per cent. Per cent 
omer. ables Ue eis 8 GBul Now. iden ceed da etiec tee 64 
IG, eee Ge Ao CREE AGS NO. So seSs oes Fe 59) ee 63 
TVG 8 aa 2) SS ea Se OB}. | INO: Ges seen Cums, ay ae Se 58 


The “uncolored” berries were what was claimed for them, viz., free 
from any adulteration. 

There can be but little doubt that these added coloring matters must 
prove injurious, and, probably, directly poisonous to the consumer. 
Especially is chromate of lead liable to be changed by roasting, so that 
its lead may be soluble in the acids of the stomach; and itis well known 
that soluble lead salts have a decidedly poisonous action. 

Laws should be made and vigorously enforced making the adultera- 
tion of foods and medicines a criminal offense. Where life and health 


are at stake no specious arguments should prevent the speedy punishment 


of those unscrupulous men who are willing, for the sake of gain, to en- 
danger the health of unsuspecting purchasers. 
AN EXAMINATION OF “ TUCKAHOKE.” 
The name “Tuckahoe” is thought to have been the Indian name for 
bread. It is applied to a subterranean fungus which is found attached 
to the roots of dead trees* in Virginia and others of our Southern 


* The National Dispensatory, Ist. ed., p. 864, states that tuckahce is usually attached 
to the roots of fir trees, but it is not stated whether the trees are living or dead. 


BNE sl ay Cay 
sie ae te 
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States, and even so far west as Kansas. Little doubt remains as to its 
being identical with the fungus commonly sold in China as an article of 
food, under the reported names ‘“ fuh-ling, pe-fuh-ling,”* or ‘“ pu-fuh- 
ling.”t 

Hliekiger cautions against confounding it with the root of Smilax 
China (“China root”) which also grows in our Southern States, and is 
known in China as “ tu-fuh-ling.” 

In Virginia it is said to be commonly known as ‘“ Indian bread,” or 
“ Nigger-head.” The scientific names assigned by various writers are 
quite numerous. That given by Fries, Pachyma cocos, seems most 
widely accepted at present. Torrey, who made the first chemical ex- 
amination, described it as Selerotium giganteum. 

Among other names are the following: Pachyma solidum, Oken; P. 
coniferarum, Horaninou ; Lycoperdon cervinum, Walter; L. solidum, Gro- 
novius; Selerotiun cocos, Schwienitz. 

The first careful chemical examination of tuckahoe was made by Prof. 
John Torrey, in 1819.¢ He found the fungus to consist almost entirely 
of a hitherto undescribed substance—not starch—which had the prop- 
erty of forming a jelly when heated with water and allowed to cool. To 
this substance he assigned the name “sclerotin.” The later researches 
of Braconnot on the jelly-forming constituents of fruits and tubers were 
published in 1824,§ and led to the adoption of the term “pectous sub- 
stances.” In 1827|| Torrey republished his original article with addi- 
tions, and demonstrated that the substance he had named “sclerotin” 
was identical with the “pectic acid” of Braconnot. In this conciusion 
he was certainly correct, as this gelatinous substance deports itself ex- 
actly like pectic acid, as described in the standard text-books on proxi- 
mate analysis. : 

In 1875 an analysis was made at the Bussey Institute.** In this an- 
alysis the gelatinous substance is spoken of as pectose. In most re- 
spects the analysis there made agrees very closely with the one here re- 
ported. <[rifling differences are to be ascribed to the examination of 
different samples. : 

Proximate analysis of “Tuckahoe.” 
Pachyma cocos, Fries. 


Beg ne oe Department of| Bussey 

: tuents E 

Constituents. Agriculture. | Institute. 

MUHGRS DLE UAL Oy wee ietutais siatals crete c leteicvalets eine wit loleicieceletess aie cieta| = mists teeter ie teat 12297 14. 51 

DAT ar es rete EL are Gola, wialalnicie)eicia lesan trols wine 24 .24 

Albuminoids, soluble in alcohol not in water : eh 79 1.38 

Albuminoids, soluble in water not in alcohol ..........-.. 51 ay 

Carbohydrates: 

Tannin, like substance, soluble in water. -..- 2.02. -0<ccwesccanneeenncerceee 1525 

Gera ole Set oe ee siuipiw al pitniale winiwia olvsiswinie ove a meine niles anne e etait - 20 > 79. 88 73.73 

SEC PLGA CLON NG VRC MEL GN CO a rel n epoies alge nja low a'elwin a mele efan (els etete ci einleln mime anew eyes 78. 43 

Watty substance, soluble im Sasolime)s... .<. Jocks ees ececiesincieswceemelsewaes «35 34 

MpUGU CCMMIONO le atees dees cance renaannseinnescie anasesiveisiceabbinsemaaeeeat 5.77 9. 80 
100. 00 | 100. 00 


* Fliickiger and Hanbury’s Pharmacographia, 2d ed., p. 714, note 2. 

tRev. M. J. Berkeley ‘‘On Some Tuberiform Vegetable Productions from China,” no- 
ticed in Amer. Jour. Sci. Arts, 2d series, vol. xxvil, p. 438 (1859). 

t Med. Repository, N. Y., vol. vi, 37, 34 (1821). 

§ Ann. Chim. Phys., xxviii, 173 (1824); others in Gmelin’s Handbook, xv, 401. 

|| Med. and'Physical Journal, vi., 454 (1827). 

4] Prescott’s Prox. Org. Anal., p. 166; Gmelin’s Handbook, xv., 403; Watt's Dict, 
Chem., iv, 366. : 

** Bulletin of the Bussey Institute, 1875, p. 370. 
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_ The most noticeable peculiarities of this substance are the entire ab- 
sence of starch,* the comparatively small amounts extracted.by sol- 
vents, the gelatinous character of the cellulose, and the very small 
amount of albuminous substances.} 

No other substance yet analyzed has been reported to contain so large 
a proportion of pectinous matter; in ordinary fruits, such as are com- 
monly used for making jellies, these pectin bodies seldom amount to 
ten per cent. Torrey suggested that tuckahoe in. fine powder would 
serve as the basis for edible jellies. 

According to Sach’s Botany “the origin of colloidal pectin * * * 
is still unknown.” Its nutritive value seems also to be entirely unde- 
cided. The older writers considered the pectin bodies of no value. as 
foods, while later authors seem inclined to give them a value approxi- 
mating that of starch. It seems certain that a diet of tuckahoe alone 
would not sustain life, because of the lack of sufficient nitrogenous ma- 
terials to repair the waste in the animal tissues; still it might prove, 
like our farinaceous articles of food, a valuable adjunct to highly nitro- 
genous foods. 

‘No better material could be offered the botanist and physiologist than 
is tuckahoe for the decision of two questions, viz: How are the pectin 
bodies formed in plants, and what are their values as foods? 


EFFECT ON CANE SUGAR OF COOKING WITH FRUIT. 


Two Russet apples were pared and sliced, covered with cane sugar 
and baked for three hours at arather low temperature. Then deter- 
minations were made of the amounts of unchanged cane sugar (“su- 
crose”) and of inverted sugar (“glucose”). It was found that 60.64 per 
cent. of the cane sugar had been “inverted.” This inverted sugar 
being less sweet, it follows that to get the full sweetening effect of cane 
sugar it should be added to fruit after cooking rather than before. It 
is very probable that all the cane sugar would have been changed to 
inverted sugar had the apples been more tart. ¥ 


EXAMINATION OF LIGNITE. 


From ‘‘Baby Mine,” 40 miles west of Bismarck, Dak. Received from QC. W. 
Thompson, Bismarck, Dak. 


MEER ede Soca icici cacwi aan ude ne ses yan ded oon nena ah ahha daewd sae aes 17.81 
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IEEE SEN HICRU LOL e's 3) 2 o's cial Soa doe se oa oad on an! Sache ean oc ae God bu weae, Oe 56.50 
Meters sete alae n'a no nl oer ain's ofenicihueids- seu de waeuetict soeausen Cree 21.02 
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ANALYSIS OF ROCK SALT, 


From mine of American Rock Salt Company, Iberia Parish, Louisiana. 


MPR MG MORN sats Sucks tet eee UC eile WS kT RL RTP ae iil hs 98. 900 
PPIPUNEGHI ORIG G55 Bsa Chee EE CPU oN yh er Oe LOC v ENS Been eE ) . 146 
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* No fungus has yet been shown to contain true starch. (Sach’s Botany, 241.) 
t Most fungi are highly nitrogenous. 
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The above specimen was received from Ranger & Co., Galveston, 
Tex., and is said to fairly represent the whole deposit. If this be the 
case the mine is a very valuable one, as the salt is of excellent quality. 


ANALYSIS OF SALTS FROM EVAPORATION OF LAKE WATER, 


From A. F. Lewis, Lakeview, Oreg. 


MIUISEMEG cc ce aa tc cece Cee on clew en nea Vee se oi tinptteln ae 2M) min em atea tae ds ckteee 7.60 
Organic matter. .----- --2- enon eee eee ce en ce eee cere eens cee ee enn ene ene J 
Fnsoluble in. watet. [2.3032 3- ek. eli doe e en ea wews scones ssubesian ee su deseee 
Sodium chloride, Na. CL (common. salt). 225 cnt cade cade cago oe Sab seeneineledas 
Sodium sulphate, Na. So.4 (glauber salts) ; 
Sodinm carbonate, Na. Co. (Sal SOdS). 2 oon anon cece none ce senc ccncensccnsemus 


100. 05 


Another sample received from ©. Moore, of Almota, Whitman County, 
Washington Territory, had a very similar composition. These alkaline 
waters are very valuable detergents, and are cheap sources of crystal- 
lized carbonate of sodium (sal soda), which is one of the most useful of 
chemicals. Three gallons of the Oregon sample are said to furnish one 
pound of mixed salts upon evaporation. 


ORES AND MINERALS. 


A large number of specimens have been received. In most cases an 
-inspection showed them to be of no value. <A few analyses have been 
made, but work of more strictly agricultural and general interest has 
been given the preference. A single specimen received from Northern 
New York has been carefully analyzed, because it appears to be a new 
mineral, containing the comparatively rare elements thorium and ura- 
nium. It closely resembles the mineral described by Dana (System of 
Mineralogy, p. 413), under the name Thorite; it differs chiefly in its 
much larger content of uranium. The name Urano-thorite is proposed 
as suitable. The following are its properties: 


URANO-THORITE. 


1. Color.—Dark-red brown. 

2. LTuster.—Resinous or sub-vitreous. 

3. Streak.—Yellowish brown. 

4, Fracture.—Conchoidal. 

5. Hardness.—About 5. Scratches glass with difficulty, but is easily scratched by 
the knife. 

6. Specific gravity.—4.1265. 

7. Fusibility.Infusible before the blow-pipe. 

8. Closed tube.—Considerable water; residue red-brown. 

9. Oncharcoal.—Heated alone becomes brown; no fumesor odor. With soda forms a 
dark grayish-brown bead, not magnetic. 

10. Salt of phosphorus, on platinum wire.—In both oxidizing and reducing flames, 
yellowish while hot, light green when cold. Free silica undissolved. 

11. Borax, on platinum wire.—In both oxidizing and reducing flames, yellow while 
hot, pale amber when cold. Silica not all dissolved. 


In all these preliminary tests the mineral closely resembled thorite, 
except in the permanence of a yellow color in the cold borax bead. The 
subsequent analysis showed that this was due to the larger amount of 
uranium present. 

A partial preliminary, and a final analysis were made with the follow- 
ing results: 


) 


+ 
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Analysis of Urano-thorite. 


: Prelim: 
Constituents. aa Final. 
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PLANTS, MEDICINAL AND POISONOUS. 


EXAMINATIONS OF VARIOUS ‘‘LOCO,” OR ‘fCRAZY-WEEDS.” 


For several years past the department has received numerous letters 
from correspondents in Colorado, Kansas, California, and other Western 
States, giving information as to the poisonous action upon horses, cattle, 
and sheep of various plants popularly known as “loco-weeds,” or “crazy- 
weeds.” A considerablenumber of plants has been received. Those most 
frequently complained of have been Oxytropis Lamberti, Astragalus mol- 
lissimus, and Sophora serévia. In addition, there have also been men- 
tioned, and some samples also have been obtained of, Oxytropis multi- 
floris, Oxytropis deflexa, Malvastrum coccinewm, and Corydalis aurea, 
variety occidentalis. 

The reports from various correspondents and from widely-separated 
regions agree closely as to the injurious and frequently fatal effect upon 
animals of eating these “loco-weeds.” 

The habit of eating these weeds seems to be formed because of the 
scarcity, at certain seasons, of nutritious grasses. All or nearly all of 
these plants, except Ozytropis, have a bitter, disagreeable taste, yet after 
the habit has once been formed the animals reject the sweetest grasses. 
Among the symptoms first noticed are loss of flesh, general lassitude, 
and impaired vision; later the animal’s mind seems to be affected; it 
becomes often vicious and unmanageable, and flesh and strength are 
both rapidly lost. When approaching some small object it will often 
leap into the air as though to clear a high fence. Frequently in these 
paroxysms horses have died from falling backward. 

The time required for these weeds to kill animals varies greatly, some 
dying within three or four days, others lingering for a year or longer. 
Some correspondents state that horses seem more susceptible to the in- 
fluence of these plants than are either cattle or sheep; others report tha 
all are effected similarly. 

There is some difference of opinion as to the real cause of the diseases 
commonly attributed to “loco.” Some think that the animals suffer not 
so much from direct poisoning as from lack of nutritive food and water. 
Mention is made of buttermilk as an antidote, but it seems not to have 
proved valuable. 

Mr. Francis A. Wentz, of Kinsley, Kans., has instituted a series of 
“provings” of the herb and seeds of Sophora serecia and the herb of 
Astragalus mollissimus ; he hopes during the coming year to establish 
_ beyond question what, if any, particular constituents in these plants 
car SS SS NSS 


* From preliminary analysis, ‘ 
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are poisonous to domestic animals. This department is indebted to him 
for much valuable information in regard to the action of these plants. 
At his request careful chemical examinations have been made of these 
particular plants; the work here given isas complete as time will allow, 
but a supplementary report will probably be made during the coming 
ear. 

z Acknowledgments are also due to L. F. Dyrenforth, J. A. Eddy, and 
others for samples and information. 


BOTANICAL DESCRIPTION OF SOPHORA SERECIA, NUTT. 
By THE BOTANIST: 


The genus Sophora is characterized as follows: 


Calyx tube campanulate ; teeth short. Petals nearly equal; standard broad. Sta-. 
mens distinct; anthers uniform, versatile. Style incurved; stigmaminute. Podstipi- 
tate, terete, or somewhat compressed, thick, or coriaceous, mostly indehiscent, several 
seeded, constricted between the obovoid or subglobose seeds, and usually necklace-like, 
Trees, shrubs, or herbs; leaves unevenly pinnate, with few or many entire, often coria- 
ceous leaflets; stipules small or obsolete; racemes terminal.—(Brewer and Watson in 
Botany of California. ) 


The genus belongs to the natural order Leguminose. It embraces 
some 25 species found in different parts of the world. In North America 
we have four shrubby species or some becoming small trees, viz., Sophora 
tomentosa, found on the coast in Florida; Sophora speciosa and Sophora 
afinis, found in Western Texas, New Mexico, and Mexico; and Sophora 
Arizonica in Arizona. Sophora Japonica is a middle-sized tree of Japan, 
which is in cultivation in many of our cities, and is quite an ornamental 
tree. 

We have two native herbaceous perennial species, viz., Sophora steno- 
phyllaand Sophora serecia, ranging from Colorado to Mexico and Arizona, 
the first named seldom reaching to Colorado. Sophora serecia is described 
as follows: 

Herbaceous, low, 6 to 12 inches high, more or less silky, canescent; stems ascending 
or decumbent, branching from the base; leaflets about 21, elliptic or cuneate oval, 2 
to 3 lines long; racemes terminal, short, 14 to 2 inches long, peduncled; calyx gibbous 
at the base, longer than the pedicels, campanulate, 5-toothed, teeth obtuse, half the 
length of the tube; corolla 4 lines long, banner reflexed, petals of the keel nearly dis- 
tinct, acuminate, mucronate.—(Nuttall.) 

This species is common on the high plains of Colorado and Nebraska, 
extending into the lower foot-hills ef the Rocky Mountains. The seeds 
of this species are of a yellowish brown color, of an oblong shape, about 
one quarter inch in length and half as wide, slightly flattened, with a 
slender hilum or eye occupying two-thirds the length of the inner face of 
the seed. 


EXAMINATION OF THE HERB OF SOPHORA SERECIA. 


Received from Francis A. Wentz, Kinsley, Kans. 


A proximate analysis of the plant and roots yielded the following re- 
sults : 
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The presence of an alkaloid in this plant in appreciable quantity is 
certain, and the poisonous action upon animals which has been reported 
is very probably due to the alkaloid chiefly. The following are some of 
its chemical characteristics: 

a. Solubilities.—It is freely soluble in water, hot and cold alcohol, 
acids, alkalies, anc alkaline carbonates. Ether, benzole, and chloroform 
dissolve it sparingly. Amylic alcohol dissolves it freely. 

b. Reactions—An acid (sulphuric or hydrochloric) solution was pre- 


eipitated by— 


1. Potassic mercuric iodide (‘‘ Mayer’s reagent”). An abundant yel- 
lowish amorphous precipitate ; soluble in alcohol; less easily in ether. 

2. Phosphomolybdie acid (‘‘Sonneschein’s reagent”). An abundant 
yellowish precipitate; soluble in ammonia to a greenish-blue liquid, 


which fades on boiling; acidulation with nitric acid causes a precipitate 


apparently identical with that first formed. 

3. Iodine in potassic iodide. A brick-red amorphous precipitate, which 
becomes nearly black upon standing with excess of iodine solution. 

4, Tannic acid (in aqueous solution to which a little alcohol was added). 
A gray-brown precipitate; somewhat soluble in acetic acid. , 

5. Chloride of gold. A yellowish, amorphous precipitate. 

No precipitates were obtained in acid solutions with platinic chloride 
or picric acid; neither did picric acid precipitate a simple aqueous solu- 
tion of the alkaloid. 

Since these reactions were recorded, an examination of the seeds of 
the same plant has afforded opportunity for further investigation of the 
properties of this alkaloid. Reference is made to the analysis of the 


seeds. 


= 


It is possible, yet hardly probable, that the soft, yellow resin (3) may 
have some deleterious properties. The “ provings” to be made by Mr. 
Wentz may throw some light upon this point. The other constituents 
of possibly injurious properties are probably included in “ Extractives 
soluble in water and 80 per cent. alcohol” (7). The chances are, how- 
ever, largely in favor of the alkaloid being the chief constituent of poi- 
sonous properties. 


EXAMINATION OF THE SEEDS OF SOPHORA SERECIA, 


Received from Francis A. Wentz, Kinsley, Kans. 


These seeds have a taste much more persistent and bitter than that 
ofthe herb. The following is a proximate analysis: 
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These seeds contained no organized starch granules, but, after extrac- 
tion with naphtha, chloroform, alcohol, and water, they gave an amount 
of glucose, when boiled with dilute acid, equivalent to 14.36 per cent. of 
starch. The red coloring matter was present in nearly all the extracts 
in varying amounts; it seems to be present in the seed coat, and to be 
somewhat modified in its solubilities by the action of heat and reagents. 

The substances of principal interest in this investigation are the fimed 
oil and the alkaloid. The malic acid probably exists in combination 
with the alkaloid. 


? 


EXAMINATION OF THE FIXED OIL. 


A rather thin fixed oil, of a reddish-yellow color and peculiar odor. 

arene gravity .9255, compared with water at same temperature 

02.5 C). 

Reaction neutral to litmus paper. 

Soluble in ether, chloroform, petroleum, naphtha, and benzole; spar- 
ingly in alcohol. 

‘With nitrous acid no decisive reaction for elaidin. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid dropped upon a few drops of the oil 
causes the following changes of color: Olive-green, chocolate, red-brown, 
purplish-brown, purple. i ! 

Concentrated nitric acid, light-green, quickly changing to light yel- 
lowish brown. 

Coneentrated hydrochloric acid, no apparent change. 

A careful determination of the insoluble fatty acids in this oil, by the 
method of Hebner and Angell, gave 95.62 per cent. The greater por- 
tion of these fatty acids seems to tie linolete acid, the chief constituent of 
the fatty acids in linseed oil. This was proven as follows: A portion 
of the oil was saponified with alcoholic potash, the alcohol evaporated 
and replaced by water, and the solution thus formed exactly neutralized 
by acetic acid. A single drop of acetic acid was then added, and the 
solution precipitated by normal acetate of lead. The precipitated neu- 
tral lead soap was once washed by decantation with hot water, carefully 
drained, and treated with pure ether. ‘Nearly all of the lead soap was dis- 
solved by the ether, the liquid was filtered, and a portion of the filtrate was 
evaporated to dryness in a tarred dish; .741 gram of the lead soap was 
carefully ignited with sulphuric acid; .3160 gram of anliydrous lead sul- 
phate was found, equivalent to .2159 gram of metallic lead, or 29.14 per 
cent. of lead. 


: Theory. Found. 
Lead linoleate (Pb.(CigH2;0,)2)..-. ---- -29.20 % Pb. 29.14 % Pb. 
Q is) 
teenie in pether eaves: 2...) ge cue Ae eos bee Be ai a ' ad ) % PD, 
This oil does not seem to harden upon exposure to the air as readily 
as does linseed oil. 
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EXAMINATION OF THE ALKALOID IN THE SEEDS OF SOPHORA SERECIA. 


~ Althou gh abundant chemical evidence was obtained during the 
‘progress of the analysis that both herb and seeds contained a consider- 


able amount of a very bitter alkaloid, still its isolation in a pure form 
was a matter of considerable difficulty. In the seeds it is associated 
with malic acid and a yellowish-brown substance of active reducing 
properties. From this latter substance it seemed almost impossible to 
separate it, but by adopting several expedients it was finally isolated 
in what seems to be a tolerably pure condition. The methods are given 
exactly as they were applied. Several operations might be dispensed 
with in the future, and a much simpler scheme devised, as the outgrowth 
of the experience gained. 


SEPARATION OF THE ALKALOID. 


Two hundred and sixty-eight grams of the finely-powdered seeds were 
percolated with Squibb’s ether until apparently exhausted. This 
ethereal extract contained, when evaporated, the fixed oil, with a little 
coloring matter. The seeds were then dried and extracted with 94 per 
cent. alcohol, to which had been added 5 per cent. of acetic acid. When 
the percolate no longer had a bitter taste the treatment with alcohol 
was discontinued. The alcohol was evaporated, the residue treated 
with water and filtered, and the acid filtrate was precipitated by normal 
acetate of lead. A small amount of a flocculent, flesh-colored precipi- 
tate formed, which proved upon investigation to be malate of lead, as- 
sociated with alittle coloring matter. The filtrate from this lead precipi- 
tate was treated with sulphuretted hydrogen, filtered, the filtrate con- 
centrated on the steam-bath, with addition toward the end of a faint 
excess of ammonia... When well concentrated and nearly free from 
ammonium acetate the liquid was acidified with sulphuric acid and pre- 
cipitated by excess of potassic mercuric iodide (“‘ Mayer’s solution”). 
An abundant, bulky, amorphous, yellowish-white precipitate was 
formed. This precipitate was washed on a filter with cold water until 
the washings became somewhat turbid from dissolved precipitate. It 
was then suspended in water and treated with sulphuretted hydrogen, 
filtered from black mercuric sulphide, and the very acid filtrate concen- 
trated to expel all free sulphuretted hydrogen. This liquid was then 
precipitated by a solution of iodine in potassic iodide. When insufficient 
iodine was added for complete precipitation of the alkaloid, the precipi- 
tate had a brick-red color, but with excess of iodine the precipitate was 
very nearly black, much resembling free iodine in color. This precipi- 
tate was washed with cold water and treated, in presence of water, with 
moist silver oxide. After slight concentration on the water-bath, the 
liquid was filtered from the silver iodide and excess of silver oxide. 
The filtrate was deep wine-red by transmitted light, and by reflected 
light had a beautiful and strongly-marked yellowish-green fiuorescence, 
which was less evident upon acidulating the liquid with sulphuric or 
hydrochloric acid. 

The solution of the alkaloid was intensely bitter; had a distinctly alka- 
lime reaction, and gave with reagents the following reactions: 

1. Hydrates of potash, soda, and ammonia caused no precipitates. 

2. Potassie mercuric iodide (“‘Mayer’s solution”) causéd a bulky, floc 
culent, yellowish-white precipitate, which dissolved readily in alcohol 
and less freely in ether. 

3. Phosphomolybdic acid (“‘ Sonneschein’s reagent”) caused a light- 
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yellow precipitate, soluble in ammonia to a greenish-blue solution; boil- 
ing gradually dissipated the color until it was nearly destroyed, the 
meniscus having a lemon-yellow color, and the liquid a very pale amber. 
Addition of excess of nitric acid to this liquid caused an abundant, floc- 
culent precipitate rather more yellow than before. 

4, Iodine in potassic iodide causes a brick-red precipitate, darkened 
in color by excess of iodine. 

5., Picrie acid (in alcoholic solution) causes no precipitation. 

6. Infusion of galls, containing alcohol, causes a grayish-red precipi- 
tate, pretty freely soluble in acetic acid and dilute sulphuric and hydro- 
chloric acids. 

7. Gold chloride, with free hydrochloric acid, causes a floceulent 
lemon-yellow precipitate; .1336 grams of this precipitate, previously 
well washed with water and dried at 85°C., left upon ignition .0460 of 
metallic gold, equivalent to 34.43 per cent. A previously-formed pre- 
cipitate, of the purity of which there is more doubt, contained 31.83 per 
cent. of gold. 

8. Platinic chloride causes the slow separation of a yellowish precipi- 
tate which has not been further examined; in hydrochloric solutions no 
precipitate is formed. 

9. The alkaline solution was shaken with solvents insoluble in water; 
ether, benzole, and chloroform removed small amounts of the alkaloid 
only, while amylic alcohol removed it freely. 

By comparing these reactions with those recorded for the alkaloid in 
the herb of this plant, it will be seen that they are identical. 

The remainder of this alkaline liquid was neutralized with sulphuric 
acid, evaporated and dissolved in absolute alcohol. This liquid was 
percolated through purified animal charcoal, which removed all the al- 
kaloidal sulphate. After washing the charcoal with cold absolute alco- 
hol, it was treated with hot absolute alcohol, whereby the alkaloid was 
removed as aneutral sulphate. This, when evaporated, left a red-brown, 
neutral, very hygroscopic residue of exceedingly bitter taste. This resi- 
due gave positive tests both for sulphuric acid and nitrogen. Hence it 
is asserted that the plant and seeds of Sophora serecia contain a bitter 
alkaloid. In addition to the precipitations caused by the general alka- 
loid reagents, the following special reactions were obtained by treating 
the solid sulphate: 

1. Concentrated sulphuric acid, cold and warmed, gave a yellowish- 
brown color, becoming chocolate-brown on standing. 

2. Concentrated sulphuric acid with potassic bichrcmate, a prompt 
green coloration, due to reduction of the chromic acid to chromic salt; 
on long standing the color became olive-green. 

3. Concentrated nitric acid caused a lemon-yellow color, which became 
a little darker upon adding excess of ammonia; the same colors with 
sulphuric acid and potassic nitrate, and with nitrie acid, followed by 
hydrochloric acid. 

4, Sulphuric atid, containing ammonic molybdate (“‘Froede’s reagent”), 
cold, yellowish; warmed, becomes successively greenish, green-blue, and 
finally deep indigo-blue. 

5. Ferric chloride (aqueous) gives an orange coloration with the solid 
alkaloid sulphate. 

6. Potassic ferricyanide, warmed in aqueous solution with the alkaloid 
sulphate, becomes greenish, and contains ferrocyanide. 

7. Potassic permang:anate in aqueous solution is reduced with precipi- 
tation of brown manganese oxides. 

8. Evaporated and warmed with zinc chloride a brown to amber color 
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_ appears. From the reactions with bichromate (2), ferricyanide (6), and 
permanganate (7), it appears that this alkaloid is an active reducing 
agent. 

1 seems very probable that this alkaloid is identical with the Sophoria 
discovered by H.C. Wood, jr., in the seeds of Sophora speciosa. In fact, 
‘a physiological experiment upon a kitten gave exactly the same indica- 
tions as are recorded by H. C. Wood, jr., in the Américan Journal of 
Pharmacy, January, 1878, page 34, and in the Philadelphia Medical 
Times, August 4, 1877. 

In a single experiment made here the following symptoms were ob- 
served: To a half-grown kitten was given an extract from the seeds con- 
taining not over one-fourth grain of the alkaloid. Except excessive froth- 
ing, no decided effect was noticed until fifteen minutes had passed; then 
a slight spasmodic twitching of the lower extremities was noticed. This 
continued about half an hour, when a second dose of the same amount 
was administered. This increased the number and frequency of the 
twitchings, and after a few minutes’ vomiting occurred, followed by par- 
tial stupor and a general nervous twitching of the whole body; there 
seemed to be no effect upon the mind, and no delirium at any time. 
Lack of material prevented further experimentation, and the cat recov- 
ered fully in a couple of hours. 

It is hoped that a more complete chemical and physiological investi- 
gation may be made during the coming year; any results will appear in 
the next annual report. Itis hardly to be doubted that the alleged 
poisonous effects of this plant are due largely or entirely to this alka- 
joid; at the same time it is not improbable that some medicinal uses 
may be discovered which will fully compensate for the labor of analysis, 
if not for the loss of cattle already incurred by our western farmers. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE HERB OF ASTRAGALUS MOLLISSIMUS. 
Received from Francis A. Wentz, Kinsley, Kans, 


_A proximate analysis showed the following constituents: 


PB NENMGtaettta tases, cate cuak sesccc oaclatcaahlcddnics dntte nada) oamc cae ae 12. 28 
2, eerreore ee eweec ees e see eee eee eeeses ewes ese eases eet en eee enes eee e sees Sees eeeaae 6. 76 
PMRUIPCCRW A Rens cit ft SSI Sa ta sce oa eedis sdeb,sic taameseeoe 1. 30 
Pee mlorophyl and tathy SUDStANCE.- <5 5 Jos sehaas Jolene seo. ceene pases I, 22 
5. Neutral resins a ...-... ae eats a2 08 RAT See Ue eee 1. 67 
C DSGUWIG'L TORTIE Dee Spe oe SE Se ee ee oe ee ee ay Bs I a Pe 42 
WEEPeCIMECHITIN Ger see Sas ssl a 8 hod oh See ato okt 9d Wie hoe 36° . 60 
PU CA CON ANG COLON =. aes ies sd enon aeilanm tabaci mais vdinjcacaneiceeieans end 3.77 
Ee COCLELGUIVO Maat 2) sista ntete a Sistas, Bee tates Sento oe Sack oats See eee 7.89 
LU. CAIs oh debe ERE Ai? eee RS aT Mee arene CER enema ten: Si: 4. 04 
EM PHEMTIOLIS: Sets ete oa ace lass oe ace ache ote och Salt Lee ee eiee 15. 59 
ee aUt es heigl, WON) PTECNING . 5. Loca vost jndanca cess. onct~s svocmasnemaeee- 2, 41 
eae PICINTIOUS teeter. gs SOs Bk ee Lk de 2 neal 3 «sac Se cin ceeeeiares 6.77 
14. Acid and alkali extracts, not starch or nitrogenous, difference -..--...-- 11. 69 
PO Ee DOI ee nce ra aciauh eo eet os calcdme obee saconk maleic e weld emaeembe gees ae 23. 38 
100. 00 


The only substances likely to prove poisonous in this plant are the 
alkaloid and bitter extractive (No. 9). If facilities can be had a 
large amount of this plant will be treated, and the alkaloid extracted 
—— | ie ee a EE Es Sle 
_ *Some reactions lately obtained point to the probable presence of a very small 
‘amount of an alkaloid. This alkaloid seems to be sparingly soluble in water. The 
reactions observed would indicate less than } per cent. in the plant. 


— 
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and examined. The means at present supplied by Congress are entirely 
inadequate. It is hoped also that the proviugs instituted by Mr, 
Wentz may be ready for report in the next annual report of this depart- 
ment. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE HERB OF OXYTROPIS LAMBERTI, 


Received from L. F. Dyrenforth, Chicago, IL 


The following is a proximate analysis: 


DORE OMUILG Bb pe petty baenmenra- py aenanng amesp reas¢pule ppomecwe epic wea ene 
2. Ash, soluble in water .......... > henna mitem is ae a5 seins oe eee nee 1. 06 
mer Commune wn Mee. Sc Sie. ole hee a ee eee 2. 89 
mesh) COMADID SU eee es OL elec iad belbide hei bicdeadeeek 37 
4,32 
RNA Reiltae wcik ds hoe emnnt.o fem cami Me keriem* nin nede eivesleb ne cane 3, 12 
4, Chiorophyl, wax, resin, trace organic acid ..-...- 2.2. wees ence ccecasceas 4, 36 
De yume, rom orectine’ . 20.025 oP A eS, Dee 1.90 
call, ty Us” Ver ey RPC e sor pre mary 4 Meeeerey Myre ae rae et iaea ewer me MRE SUPT erst 1.61 
TOPO eke toe L Ab sh dm bao dpiid bis bene SHINES He -np hs ciehe Were ate eee 1,31 
REN: AUNGLU DO. IR CIMOT ce con mien ree are makes pies opodne sees anes omSelee 54 
Peemitacive.(OL bitter) Ald COlOM...2 2. 259, = onc ecn ce cues acr-mnsecp eee 6.16 
SNM Fete obs eae ao alae cade ab ea beaees 2hU, Slo) UM DOSS, tie Cer 3. 90 
Serre NBOMENS 52 o-oo. been an poe ent Dace cetend buble liad bee oboe Ree 9.61 
12. Substances, not nitrogenous, extracted by acid and alkali.......-......- 20. 64 
Ee oe as en prenes maaivg hens aia a she en etieihd <n Fie e oe 10. 85 
SAS ccc pes pag dinne she ae 4 gee eign Ware nee ake oan ee 24. 66 
99. 68 


Water removes from an alcoholic extract of this plant a number of 


substances (Nos. 5, 6, 7, 9), which, taken together, have a sweet, not 
unpleasant taste, which may account for the preference shown by animals 
for this weed over the various grasses which grow with it. The extract- 
ive (No. 9) seems to contain a very small amount of an alkaloid, agree- 
ing, so far as examined, with the one present in Astragalus mollissimus. 
Miss Catharine M. Watson,* in 1876, examined this alkaloid of Oxytropis 
Laméerti and reported it to be a brownish, waxy substance, sparingly 
soluble in water, readily dissolved by dilute acids, and readily soluble 
in alcohol, chloroform, and ether. “Its ethereal solution had a dis- 
agreeable odor, a yellow color, and a deep-blue fluorescence.” Its solu- 
tion in dilute acids “gave precipitates with potassic murcuric iodide, 
metatungstic acid, phosphomolybdie acid, and solution of iodine in iodide 
of potassium.” For full particulars see the original paper. Some physi- 
ological experiments then made led to the conclusion that the “dried 
ground root possesses no poisonous properties.” 

From the additional work done at this department it seems probable 
that the deleterious effects observed from animals eating this plant may 
be due principally to the fact’that the sweet taste causes cattle to reject 
more nutritious food, and strive to subsist upon the Oxrytropis only. 
This plant is *mechanically a very unfit substance for food, being of a 
tough, fibrous, and indigestible character. It is possible that, when the 
animal becomes somewhat enfeebied by lack of proper nourishment, the 
small amount of alkaloid may have a direct poisonous action, Again, 
it seems probable that the plant may contain much larger proportions 
of alkaloid at certain stages in its development than at others, or the 
seeds may prove to be the most injurious portion. 

Much light might be thrown upon this subject by the observations of 
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a properly constituted commission, which should visit the localities whene 
the loss of animals has been greatest, inquire thoroughly into the matter, 
and gather specimens at different stages of development for analysis. 
The sum necessary for this investigation would be small in comparison 
with the benefits to be derived. 


EXAMINATION OF MALVASTRUM COCCINEUM. 


Received from Francis A. Wintz, Kinsley, Kansas. 


WIS de a a Pees Ee Re RR I a a A UN re a A BIST) 

Pee ONIONS IN WALES oa dene ale wias sistance Gand bin dada emace 3. 344 

Ash, soluble in acid..........--.. nel kinini eens ieee Reeve ei heaeie ena ee a 5, 263 

Ash, insoluble in acid..... Siodin'y winte ie intie aip ae stale fesecheia mate Gly in <feer tei 2,270 

—— 10.877 
Ether extract: 
a. Insoluble in gasoline: 

MENELE oie s ok ok ails = sinuic'sp iewe = ainbe iy shel ehibie = kbi- cla eidinie bine © abe |p OEM 

ONION no a's «) <i), «oe bine a wnit \nim amie vnwh os Be ci eit prninea' alee bina | eile 

ot) eae aA St EE | taee aac seceeeas) Us hae 

. 626 
b. Soluble in gasoline: 

IOSUN ens cls~ np ablbch es cancbs Pe eee did - pRWS Riehl bho be eiyehle 1. 496 

TEORUD a apien cebyncahe mnie cnintichmaas ante Wms vinta Ba HRPRS RAE Reee 1. 484 

STE Oe aie on a bala slats ais'eial i= fei dicie slae en's ad's mame piglabeiale 1. 506 

Volatile oil and loss....... oma ames Gained We aMUe aS acne RaBame enka . 050 

4,536 
; 5. 162 
80 per cent. Alchol extract: 
a. Soluble in water: 
Tannin, sugars and extractives......-.+..s-+-- Sink oe <b wakih blew reese 8.500 
b. Insoluble in water: 
PRN OOLOT fu 5 was ype err seer entarkhas seater bbanveameadpnee ns) bale 
— 9,614 
Water extract: 

RPE eee sate seme mb ob oj ctiebiowbhle chis/dcbtibd eapbiieawe e skivEnddbi ace [Oe 
Acid extract, starch isomers by titration ....---- 0+ .s.ces seen nanerawece 16, 320 
Millen mextracus iy; GUurereNCO- + o-s-- saicisac sas acu a caine soo cidniin gs ehiamieeing 15, 947 
Albuminoids, total nitrogen X 6.25........ Greta cia nig elaine tale nearer 12.513 
MP TPIOI LA 2 a5 ats Gano naga wens wane ocss chee abe suwt'shoe bobue Rye puMaual ~ eaaaeO 

100. 000 


This plant contained no alkaloid nor any bitter substance; the only 
possibly poisonous substances are the resins, and the chances are not 
greatly in favor of their being injurious. 

It seems very doubtful whether this herb is at all poisonous in the 
dried condition; possibly drying may render it thus inert. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CAREFULLY SELECTED SEED, 


In the report of this department for 1878, page 121 and following, are 
presented for consideration under the above heading some facts, with 
the promise that in a future report the result of some field experiments 
bearing upon the same subject would be given. 

A summary of the results given in the report for 1878 is here given 
for convenience. The seeds taken for this purpose were such as, from 
their size, could readily be picked over one by one, and comprised the 
following: three specimens each of maize, pease, and beans. 

These seeds were taken from the stores in the department, and there is 
no doubt that the percentage of vitality was almost, if not quite, 100. 

One quart of each variety was taken, and by careful picking was 
divided into thirds, as follows: first, the best third was selected, then 
the poorest half of the remainder, and the middle third remained. 

Upon weighing a given bulk (one-quarter liter) of the best and poor- 
est thirds, there were found but slight differences in weight, showing 
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that really the seed was all good and full weight. The average ratio ot 
best to poorest thirds by weight was 100 : 98.56. 

In no case was the difference very marked, although in every case but 
two it was in favor of the best thirds. These exceptions doubtless 
arose from the large size of these seeds, which prevented their being 
closely packed in so small a vessel as that in which they were weighed 
out. 

Next, 50 grams of each sample were weighed out, and the number of 
seeds present in this weight counted out, when the average ratio of the 
weight of individual seeds was ascertained to be 100 : 71.33. 

An examination of several other samples of maize, pease, and beans 
Showed the difference above observed to be pretty constant, e. g., the 
ratio of weight between an equal number of grains from the first and 
third thirds of nine samples of maize was 100: 60; in six samples of 
pease, 100: 69; in five samples of beans, 100: 64; or an average of 
100 : 63.7. But another consideration remained, of equal importance 
with this quantitative difference in the food supply, viz., whether there 
existed also a qualitative difference; and for the purpose of determin- 
ing this point complete proximate and ash analyses were made of several 
of the seeds mentioned, the results of which showed that of each 
proximate constituent the amount present in the individual seed of each 
poorest third was about 71.4 per cent. of the amount present in the 
single seed of the best thirds. 

In the same manner, by comparing the full analyses given of the ashes 
of the several samples, it was found that those two constituents which 
are most important, and which are present in greatest quantity, viz., 
potash and phosphoric acid, stand in the same ratio as the organic proxi- 
mate constituents, ¢. e., the amount of potash and phosphoric acid pres- 
ent in a single seed of the poorest third of either of these samples 
analyzed averages exactly 71 per cent. of the amount present in a seed 
from the best third. 

The conclusion, then, from these results is that the young plant would 
receive from the better seed the same kind of food for its early develop- 
ment, and about 40 per cent. more of it than from the poorest seed. It 
is also shown that the entire amount of the several seeds submitted to 
analysis were mature seeds, as, indeed, to the eye they appeared to be 
different only in their relative size. 

When we consider that during the period of germination and the 
earlier stages of its growth, until in fact through well developed foliage 
and rootlets the plant is able to appropriate and assimilate food from 
the atmosphere and earth, its entire supply of nutrimentis derived solely 
from that stored up in the seed, the importance of the above difference 
in the amount of that supply of food is manifest. 

It is not improbable that during the early life of the new plant there 
may result a feeble struggle for existence, during which period, if not 
supplied with sufficient and proper food, the plant becomes dwarfed in 
its full development, with its power of reproduction impaired, and every 
vitai function in marked contrast with that plant which has in its early 
life received a more generous supply of food. 

It is obviously true, and has been proved so by experiment, that even 
under-sized seed may, in fertile ground, produce well-developed plants ; 
and, indeed, it appears to have been demonstrated that “the vigorous 
development of plants depends far less upon the size and weight of the 
seed than upon the depth to which it is covered with earth, and upon 
the stores of nourishment which it finds in its first period of life,” but 
there still appears to remain, as an open question of very great practical 
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importance, the comparative value of fully developed and imperfectly 
developed seed, under the ordinary condition of moisture, fertility, &c. 

For the purpose of experiment in the field there were selected 32 seeds 
of the best and poorest thirds of 15 varieties of maize, 50 seeds each of 
5 varieties of beans, and 100 seeds each of 6 varieties of pease. 

The weights of each lot were taken and were as follows: 


ee 


Best Poorest. 
third. third. 


Grams. | Grams, 


15 varicties maize, 480 seeds... aGue na saan wiaasia qe puusacee<sa candace ca atccett 156.7 100.9 
PPAR OALA 200 SOCUS! .ccaceccaccwccuceences.weensucasduncacsconausiveucscnaas 131, 4 82.8 
6 varicties pease, 600 seeds.....-sceeecsuce Snuwp dann a dcnuduiunmaiuicssapimaleaets a sails 162.3 111,93 


The above weights are in the following ratio: 


Maize, best to poorest as .....« femme as ones Saws cans wees cceclsawans cnccsweses 100: 64, 39 
NIE 18 POOLOSY, DS sadn acasauaa acd oc esas 6ecnketwna's- wom wonddenecs 100: 63, 01 
Pease, best to poorest as .........--.---.---- SERRE ORO CoCr rene tear Boeeien 100 : 68. 95 


Below is given a tabulated result of the experiment, although, owing to 
the protracted drought of the past season, little value can be placed 
upon the results other than as to the -percentage of seeds which germi- 
nated and the percentage of plants obtained, for it was found that many 
of the plants which developed partially failed to survive, and, especially 
in the case of the pease and beans, the crops reported below were obtained 
as the result of a new growth ensuing after the late rains. 

It is also to be borne in mind that these experiments were conducted 
upon land which, although originally quite unproductive, has been brought 
by careful cultivation to a high condition of fertility, as may be evidenced 
by the following analysis: 


eae Analysis of soil of experimental plot. 

x, a Per cent. 
Moisture. ....e Seveeccseece Cees 188 S88 Ceee secu seeess esess Seeress C8e20S teases 1.740 
Organic matter ......... Sessa Sleweicea cance oe wmale csmelenae/savialeeniclcaaaodecce 4, 980 
Carbonic acid (C O02) eee cece se ecee cee wes we eees Peesce wewced coc ees cae ces aseose . 200 
MERLE RROD 2 g/t del wait dala ds el dulain’le aalewa ule Gaseewecucesadueuandnee 84, 235 
See REECE Oa) C3) 22//e ca cn ae on conn acme caaa < ssn -semessarandananen eocd saci ee 
SERRE OR Og Yara a dane corn cencepincenadnens ondatacd BAO Sees bse eel a 4, 416 
DREN el nt lnm, wai a onl wisi ine wan Shale Suds sete wos eulSa ceuadaaoe Mae 
ERM CNN) 5 oa placing a Some sbwinst ws dees on'eeen Sete eee oie adalat water . 400 
EO OD Rteietd wmicieton a sateen a cae semana ed vote tna eevgce nc osaie ee BRE oc . 100 
Rega howe ea sen ce ~~ ain de patch suite wircu dele Cece. . 054 
Mee peeric acid (Ps O;)...220 .sekels dees esnscedccus aisn ee ees 2 Sstsee, oes . 198 
PEER TOD (5) Og) 8 ao cnc sla cint qnacsonnvewomatide aoc see TES Cee Solate Dee 

99, 846 


Obviously, upon land of such composition and deep tilth the plant 
would find every needed element for its nutrition, and the experiments, 
before being accepted as conclusive upon other points than those men- 
tioned, should be repeated upon other soils not so well adapted to the 
development of the plant after germination. 


Average per cent. plants from seed: 
6 pease: Ist 3d, 60.5 per cent.; 3d 3d, 65.2 per cent. 
5 beans: Ist 3d, 88.0 per cent.; 3d 3d, 70.8 per cent. 
8 corn: 1st 3d, 53.1 per cent. ; 3d 3d, 49.3 per cent. 
7 corn: Ist 3d, 32.0 per cent. ; 3d 3d, 19.4 per cent. 
Average per cent. seed sprouted: 
6 pease: Ist 3d, 61.7 per cent. ; 3d 3d, 66.7 per cent. 
5 beans: Ist 3d, 94.4 per cent. ; 3d 3d, 73.2 per cents 
8 corn: Ist 3d, 58.0 per cent. ; 3d 3d, 55.8 per cent, 
7 corn: Ist 3d, 49.6 per cent.; 3d 3d, 34.3 per cent. 
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Average weight of crop to plant: 

6 pease: ist 3d, 3.76 grams; 3d 3d, 4.09 crams. 

5 beans: ist 3d, 100.9 grams; 5d 3d, 155.6 grams. 

8 corn: ist 3d, 77.3 grams; 3d 3d, 97.4 grams. 

7 corn: Ist 3d, 55.4 grams; 3d 3d, 21.3 grams. 
Average weight of entire crop: 

6 pease: Ist 3d, 241.0 grams; 3d 3d, 283.5 grams. 

5 beans: Ist 3d, 503.2 grams; 3d 3d, 614.8 grams. 

8 corn: Ist 3d, 1568.6 grams; 3d 3d, 1679.9 grams. 

7 corn: Ist 3d, 588.7 grams; 3d 3d, 161.6 grams. 
Total average per cent. plants from seed: Ist 3d, 55.8 per cent. ; 3d 3d, 49.1 per cent, 
Total average per cent. seeds sprouted: 1st 3d, 63.6 per cent.; 3d 3d, 55.9 per cent. 
Total average weight of crop to plant: 1st 3d, 58.4 grams; 3d 3d, 66.6 grams. 
Total average weight of entire crop: Ist 3d, 793.5 grams; 3d 3d, 744.1 grams. 

As will be seen from the above, the percentage of seed which sprouted 
was generally higher in the case of the best thirds, but was in no case 
so high as the character of seed used appeared to warrant. In fact all 
the seed used appeared to possess vitality, and the results obtained 
by experiment were doubtless due to the unfavorable conditions after 
the planting, by which the seed was destroyed. 

As will be seen from the analyses, the composition of the best and 
poorest thirds of seed used in these experiments was about identical, 
and the only difference between the individual seeds from the best and 
poorest thirds was a quantitative one, which the character of the soil 
and season made of no account. 

But although the above experiments fail to be conclusive, or indeed 
of value as an element in settling the main question proposed, the fol- 
lowing results obtained in England in 1877 with oats are most impor- 
tant. The analyses given are by Prof. Henry Tanner. ‘ 


Composition of— 


Constituents. 
Heaviest Lightest 
oats.* oats.t 
RelUleiie ote Betis Cn avnrccnacachesccatsddaudssiciehanmasseasbeasbesteeberees 8. 92 2.72 
Sic WP), fete) ey A ES Beeson eae eron acer Saeee beer fer Peo 61.17 64. 20 
PMR EMLPOE . © feu ede b Sone on de ser c cs bepuas come cuecccemwcep uel nccceen 2.38 3.92 
GENGIOSS, - 25. - 12220 cna s sce cede aude sti ceesaeen ase saeiesets 11. 83 12. 93 
Nitrogenous matter (not true albuminoids) eye . 84 . 50 
EE AENG BALLS IT DSN cnn nnssecomesemnces ‘ 15 . 50 
HSnEMUy Rents TIAN - cee won sv cneucceccersemercwsa nee 1. 07 1.32 
DMO TRASH ORNS BER esa ose s oc ccescdeeu ee catch avesvouscwee se chacer .70 .90 
WRMLGD Sod clsdvass cqceieducssadubuirnselS nts tdubs ccubeecebaccemaresnnce set 12. 34 12. 96 
100. 00 100. 09 
Composition of crop. 
Constituents. | aoe RiRveeee 
Under good | Under bad 
cultivation.t | cultivation.§ 
| 
(G7) Oe iS 3S See Sen onoererOneee Boerne ss6eact stadees dda dd eweaas Wededst: 7.18 1.58 
Starch, GWM, G6 .---- 2-25 osc cece e vec wr ce cc cece wen cne- cer ccnssnssasesene= 61. 69 64. 49 
abby Mather = ocnecs na asco ce act en ecnw cence cre ceccecameennor=s-==cusk ae dues 2. 88 1. 68 
(CHILI GDS 552 3o4 Sa Se ae oa eee ee basta dda sas ewaaedandesas 9.10 16. 36 
Nitrogenous matter (not true albuminoids) ......2--.---------eeenenene ees 3. 32 a Bh 
Alkaline salts in. ash... cc.ss.. cee. cosetae ats davicabacesneyseelevssasadua= 1, 20 1.05 
Mariiny Salts 10 ASW. -o-t0< 0. ose ce snc ahaa eee meee F - 58 . 82 
Silicious matter in ash.........----+--s+ wemeGostekiddd .70 . 88 
BON coe ep oul sc co vas amsines cduacdaups sevice Heed eseeae ee mmscs 13. 35 11.93 
100. 00 100. 00 


* Forty-nine pounds per bushel. 

tIwenty pounds per bushel. 

tFifty bushels per acre, weighing 43 pounds per bushel. 
§ Ten bushels per acre, weighing 22 pounds per bushel. 
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Composition of oats grown 


from seed— 
Constituents, 
Of good Of bad 
character. character. 
clei 28 ee Br anode cates a hate vdaucs cae ot 5.89 2.72 
Starch, gum, &c..... a 62 94 64. 20 
GRY PUALUAL .---suue..----- 2, 81 3. 92 
Cn OUI oye ES ee eee Peer ni 70 12. 98 
Nitrogenous matter (not true albuminoids) 1.18 -50 
MOURNE AMIE AI ASN. 2 - occ ne ton new ee nc nn anccecccewccascccccccsecesersums - 07 +30. 
Barthy salts in ash | 2... 20.22.22 cence eee ene nen serene eres en eneeeeen cence obT 1.32 
EAI AGH 2. See ects cote udcehakaees sis Sern canedacewecdacuensany 1.98 . 90 
MINNIS Aas odd ds Wadi dé a depblelnticclse thawauwsbaubesaccudscacceul Bovdese 12. 86 12. 96 


GRAINS. 


The value to the farmer of various grains, as* deduced from chemical 
. analysis. 


The reports of the statistician for the past ten years (1870-1879) show 
the following average values to the farmer of the principal agricultural 
food materials: . 


TABLE A. 
reef! Value per | Value per 

Varieties. bushe 100 pounds. 

DUNT eae nan dik ou ew ccs teu b ub LEbd veins odiecewdbliwew ade duccscanccclcens 0. 4897 0. 78 
i eee et ete See nee oo haa ioe adus monritads mene shemale acamn wabuim dele amo 1. 0635 de 
en Ce eT Boe ce cuaeeaiaak teu tuewactok . 7200 1.29 
SEE eee eR ML wo cccndenucable Uusuuccap covcddc dul csevecmecdaucseancum . 3649 1.14 
te re es ee et ee G8 sc ceh cos sai Unb Joccacbucudaetaceuae . 7508 1.56 
SG AVE Ges Sas celeb A ceididia coded a pag Boe ee nee e cecal awh JaweecmatanGacaeadaie - 7111 1.42 
RPE, cee ce me oe oo 3 eee ee SL oc. ce cemedemccawes . 5814 . 97 
Pees LOnOs 2.000 POUNGS >. 2. 2. e iekGea seca cass eb dal ceecedmsadsionemeames 12. 8581 «65 


Average value per 100 pounds for grains, $1.327; average value per 
100 pounds for all, $1.200. 

The substances which give these foods value may be divided into 
three classes: 

1. Albuminoids : Nitrogenous compounds which serve as “ flesh- 
formers.” 

2. Fats: Solid or liquid oils. 

3. Carbhydrates, or “nitrogen free extract”: starch, sugar, gum, &c. 
These, with the fats, are sometimes known as “heat or force givers.” 

The comparative value of these three classes as foods has been approx- 
imately determined by a commission appointed by the German agricult- 
uralexperimental stations. These results are reported by Kenig,* the 
chairman of the commission, and are as follows: 


TABLE B.—Proportionate values nutritive constituents in food materials. 


7 LMG gE RE Aa 2 a RS Ai 34.6 = 4.74 
PAI Sone celse S.C UE eI ee EOE a sp a ea ge EE SP ON 29.8 = 4.08 
A MESRMEL MDE MEOMRMEA Son eo ee a cag ee ao oass oem eee Gon =) 0) 


Having these proportionate values, we find that on an average speci- 
men the value of our cereals is subdivided thus: 


*“ Berechnung des Geldwerthes von Futtermitteln,” in die Landwirthschaftlichen 
Versuchs-Stationen, Band xxiv, p. 302, . 
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TABLE C.—Value of each constituent in an average grain. 


yeaa Value per | Value in each 
Constituents. 100 pounds. dollar: 
Cents. Cents 
VAT DUMIMNDIGS .oe- ool aabecvenncurlccassavesseusnvestssepcedenesecceswwusnaeens 49. 842 37. 56 
Fat -.22 2-0 ne ccc eee een nent eee ee ween cence eee nes ceeenseeeaneenn: 13. 668 10. 30 
Carbhydrates ..-...scccennnnseencs ene c ce cwccccceenne cuenaacccssescswnrens: 69. 190 52. 14 
132. 700 100. 00 


If, then, we know the number of pounds of each of these constitu- 
ents in a hundred-weight of an “average grain,” we can find the value 
of each per pound by dividing the value in cents per hundred-weight by 
the pounds per hundred-weight. 

It remains, therefore, to determine as accurately as possible the aver- 
age content of American cereals in these substances that give them 
their food value, the, “nutrients,” viz: albuminoids, fat, and carb- 
hydrates. 

The following averages have been drawn from the most reliable re- 
corded American analyses. The most of them have been taken from the 
valuable “ Report of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station,” 
for 1879, which contains all the later American analyses from various 
sources. The average figures for rice are taken from the results of analy- 
ses this year, made at this department, of ten varieties sold in American 


markets. 
TABLE D.—Average nutrients in American grains. 


Variety. Albuminoids. | Carbhydrates. Fat. Total nutrients. 

Flint COMM . . 2.00 ccccnc cocncncnnsnce- 10.70 70.19 5.16 86.05 
Dent corn.....-- 2-2-2 eeeeee----eeeeee 10.49 70. 20 4. 84 85. 53 
Sweet Corm ..-2-2..2202 poe ceeee-- 12. 08 67. 37 8.04 87. 49 
Winter wheat.......-----ce--.--0-05- 10. 17 75. 73 2.23 88.13 
Spring wheat ...-..------s----------- 12.41 73.18 2.39 87.98 
Rye... ------- ee ene nee ne eee eee ene 12. 07 73. 91 2.07 88. 05 
Barley 22 scene cnnnns cnnccwccnccecen--- 13.17 72. 96 3.15 89. 28 
WRICO enc necccee es sandwadennacsances 7. 44 79. 20 Bh) 86. 99 

AVGVALO so enenennumencanass==m=- 11. 07 72. 84 3. 53 87. 44 


The figures above used for rye and barley will probably be slightly 
changed when more analyses have been made. Buckwheat was not in- 
cluded in this list for lack of authenticated analyses of American sam- 
ples. Itis pretty certain, however, that its composition does not vary 
greatly from the above average. Oats were not included, because of 
their much greater amount of fiber, which proportionately reduces the 
amount of nutrients. 


TABLE E.—Average nutrients in an ‘average grain.” 


: I.—Pounds | II.—Valuein| T1I.—Value 
Constituents. in 100. 100 pounds. | per pound. 
Cents. nts. 
SAC TIAINOIGS oie tees anise seo on <'\<ip'=\-onw'cnluln anieeotp aes einem oem 11.07 49, 842 4, 5024 
Hee sbeees cataescids <clcbs omchae)cumamelocionus cele stijlam meine = 3. 53 13. 668 3. 8436 
Carbhydrates .......cecne--n2 2-2 en nn ene nee n nce en ene nsnecee= 72. 84 69. 190 . 9499 
itualnimipnte ivs'i-22250--. severe eee. bere | 87. 44 | 132. 700 | EY oe 


a 


a ie 


a a 
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_ The values in column III are found by dividing the figures in columa 
IL by those in column I. Reduced to more simple forms, they are as 


follows : 
; TABLE F'.— Value per pound of nutrients in American grains. 


Cents 
PRIDEMMIROIOS = - voncco - soccce erecce elocee ecto PS i i Sel cmd Ee 4.50 
Ee ass Vaca aun cvaclond a Ses trades condor atau sels ses Jovelosmalee as 3.04 
Garphyarates ...--.---- ------ «s---s 05555 SESE SSE = Shc othe neaceomprore mone 95 


Having, then, the analysis of a grain, its value to the farmer can be 
found by multiplying the percentages respectively of albuminoids, fat, 
and carbhydrates by the above figures. The average values of these 
grains have thus been calculated, and are as follows: 


Taste G.—Average value, per 100 pounds, to the farmer, of various grains. 


i 4 sot Albami Carbhy- 

Varieties. noids Fat. drates. Total. 
Oents. | Cents Cents. Oents. 

(hoy aS cee perro: CE Or CELE ORC OLE DEC EEL EEE CoE: Der Ceee 48, 15 19, SL |} 66. 6 184. 64 
To a eee - Hee Ae ee Se eer ene eee rere 47. 21 18. 59 | 66. 69 132. 49 
EL se oH 5S SBR Se ae BSS BASF ES A ae eee 54.36 | 30.87 64. 00 149. 23 
ER et ne a eles we een vid aca ss one dem me ale 45.77 8. 56 71.94 | 126.27 
OOPS Lo es Se Ore ee eee ee Raat ea i esl whens Sites 55. 85 9.18 69. 52 184. 55 
EIEN eo oat obide weer ees en nes 256 3925 54.32 | 7.95 70.21 | 132.48 
RUN Seid awn cle once ween nw ndwams cnn aunisecnnesevesncceecsasas- 59. 27 12, 10 69. 31 140. 68 
te a ee eld dae dele a aduledn ead au stuedieda<caenac-ccascs 33. 48 1.34 75. 24 110. 06 


It will be noticed that some marked differences in value are seen in 
comparing this table with Table A. This must necessarily be the case, 
as will be seen by reference to the following table: 


TABLE H.—Percentage exported of agriculiural food products, 


| | 

«4 Production in| Exports to | Per cent. 

Varictios: 1878. June 30, 1879.| exported. 

Corn..... mc bee beic? Sere ERROR OP ore enoe ar oerrerer bushels. ./1, 388,218,750 | 88, 262, 052 6.4 

UIT earn es fe cs awes do....| 420, 122,400 | 150, 502, 506 35.8 

ER eee os od ca daam wan csenecen do... | 25, 842, 790 4, 873, 470 18.9 

OURS — ne ce Sen CE oe do....| 413,578,560} 5, 452, 136 Th 

ET -e ce cide BR EEE Ee en ee Beer eee 42, 245, 630 715, 586 1.7 

UMMM rite ae aide daa ce canton owownnaisws cnvaeapaaan's do..-.| 12, 246, 820 | None: ene ae costes 

Tore F Aa 2 bd SS ie ee a pea do....| 124, 126, 650 625, 342 i5 
DULS beeteh cote cE ee ae eee eee tons..| 39, 608, 296 8, 127 . 02 


Careful study of this table, together with Tables A and G, will ex- 
plain some apparent discrepancies. Among other facts we shall see— 

1. That a production in great excess of foreign and actual home de- 
mands will cause the market value to fall far below the actual value to 
the farmer. This is very noticeable in the case of corn. 

2. A large foreign demand, together with a similar home demand, 
coupled with no overproduction, will cause the market price to be 
higher than the real value to the farmer. This is illustrated by the cash 
value of wheat. 

- 3 A production about equal to the demand will cause the value to 
the farmer and the market value to correspond quite closely. Oats, 
buckwheat. and rye are instances. Barley brings a little more, owing 


eRe 
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to its extensive use in brewing and to its cultivation being more local- 
ized than is the case with other grains. 

4, In the case of rice, the market value is entirely disproportionate to its 
cash value as a food to the consumer. Among the causes to, which this 
discrepancy is due may be mentioned the following: 

a. The uncertainty as to production, and the danger that unfavorable 
seasons may cause greatly diminished crops. 

b. The comparatively small area in this country devoted to its eulti- 
vation; and the expense entailed by the long and risky sea voyage, if it 
be imported from India. 

. The expense of preparing it for the market. 

a The fact that the number of wholesale dealers is small, thus de- 
priving consumers of the benefits of competition. 

e. The principal reason, however, seems to be thatit is not here re- 
garded as one of our staple foods, but rather as an accessory to be used 
occasionally. 


5. By no means all the circumstances affecting the market values have | 


been mentioned; merely those which most evidently cause the selling 
price to vary from the value as deduced from analysis. It will plainly 
be seen that the farmer can best afford to sell those grains which have 
a market value above their value as shown by analysis; thus, at pres- 
ent prices, corn is worth as a food neariy twice what it brings in the 
market, while wheat and barley are worth less. ‘ 

These remarks will explain how values are deduced from analyses, and- 
the weight that should be given to the prices so obtained. 


ANALYSES OF IDMATURE SWEELT CORN AND COBS. 


The ears were selected when the corn was “in the milk” and in the 
best condition for table use. The corn and cob were carefully separated, 
partially dried, pulverized, and analyzed. 

The following are the results obtained: 


Adam's early corn. Mammoth sugar. 


corn. 
Constituents. 
Air-dry. Dry. |Air-dry.}| Dry. 
ISbWRO Mest E eens ie saem\ >= Wave awe nneasis dan niceen ceaeeeewen tas ea Bee sae 11524" oases eee 
SD - <n cece ee cc cnn a cece nn seweneccsecncences cennusscacsses- 3. 09 3.07 2. 95 3.32 
Cellulose ~. 22 ce cee cn cee cece cocccecccencuncccucussss--=- 3.10 3.39 3. 07 3.46 
ee ene eee re ae sidn yw ace eee ccn td seoeeeemnanSameea= sein 4.18 | 4. 56 5. 32 ~ 5.99 
Sup ars, 60% awn sec se ees e weer ee cane ne semncccensccecossse- 8. 84 9. 66 8.08 9.10 
Pe ieee s )pacivia «oe 4 RECO ee Sep semen g i ees 6. 06 6. 63 6. 27 7. 06 
STIG TM Rete aia ee ke pets nidois aebinie a W bie 00 od dpe ome mefan ne miseac 9.52 | 10. 41 8. 26 9.31 
“Cant phere Sue oe aie has Ee Tad ee SE 12 4 meat! 12. 95 13. 32 
POPALOU Siro = eb Mulda Uducicle slau ewe nb ilne awd0 dd cas biéueiian'e ed eieletsie? 56. 07 61.19 51. 86 58. 44 


100. 00 | 100.00 | 100.00] 100.00 
| 
a as OE SSE EAE 2 A) SE te 


stimated by difference. Soluble in &0 per cent. alcohol and soluble in water, 
ine ludes a little si mu ible starch, which was not present in Adam's early corn. Soluble starch appears 
to be fommed from ordinary ins aluble starch during the ripening of the grain of sweet corn; it is not 
present in ripened field comm. (See Agricultural Department Rey ort for if 378, pp. 153-155.) 


; 


] 


——“— 1. 


, 
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Analysis of sweel-corn cobs, 


* | Adam's early cobs. Mammoth sugar 


cobs. 
Constituents. 
Air-dry. Dry. | Air-dry. Dry. 

ECE edad saad asirosectebasavascansedecnns accuse D2: 400 lear teacen oy i ee es Sea 
oe ee ele oases we ep a oi aa Ae, Sm PRO 3 a= 2. 45 2. 80 2.28 2.47 
ee ae Ones de pase es Seas sissn nels smcrpmennnesansine am ste 22. 74 25. 96 18.18 19. 66 
ee a awavasaiccameadccdaviscekwaldanseuaccacnacns 1. 84 2. 10 1. 62 1.75 
en eee ete ces ae nsaee a seacdesescswansiccsccan see 13. 28 15.16 12. 68 13.71 
Pe peas asasspakucc> dmb nunane coe Oub cesecucnuaseseuss 2.73 3. 14 1.50 1. 62 
ITE oe Cree wu cocdewucsecnvcbeescdsune daaues Benita ciaat's 2. 68 3. 06 3: TD 4.05 
PPE Re eat cass oucudy cern welcischndlbenaasbee aa divas oss 1.10 25 . 96 1, 04 
DEC REINBIEUA ie ccc vdnnae aacravededsvaceenacapsicsnscwnsss a> 25. 01 28. 55 27. 95 30. 22 


. Alkali extract} ........ eel es ote aaa lated arn miel ayaies apie oe 15.75 17. 98 23. 57 25. 48 


100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 


In order that a general idea may be had, at a glance, of the probable 
food value for animals of sweet corn and the cobs from which it is taken, 
the substances usually considered to have equal food value will be 
grouped together. 

These substances are, in the corn itself — 

1, Albuminoids, including zein and albumen. 

2. Carbhydraies, including sugars, gum, and starch. 

3. Oils, commonly called “ fats.” 

In the corn-cobs — 

1. Albuminoids, zein, and albumen, as in corn itself. 

2. Carbhydrates, sugars, gum, starch-isomers, and alkali extract. 

3. Oils, as in corn. 

All comparisons are on dry samples. 


Digestible nutrients in sweet corn and cobs. 


Corn. Cobs. 
eon E é 
Constituents. B = 5 es 
[= Q =) a 
Ps a é ce 
ks] 4 nm 
* 7 | 
E a | g EI 
a a =] 3 
4 | 4 A 
“nll ERG) Sen OOO SA ae ne en oe a cs es 17.04 | 16.37 6. 20 5, 67 
Breas NEAR oi amb loos oe Ligue hii Seti ae beet ced does tesa aca 71.64 | 70.86) 62,94 70. 45 
oe tee Shamed ei ei i ai a a i 4.56} 5.99 | 2.10 1.75 
PTI NUCR I OQu reso es Dae Se EO Shes TURE AC SEC eRe CR) OY 134.5 14% Ps loss) V2 42:7 
Calculated value per hundred pounds on dry substance.........----. 1. 62 1. 64 - 96 «99 
Calculated value per hundred pounds on air-dry substances......--. 1. 49 1. 46 84 92 


Tn absence of proof as to the value of “alkali extract” in corn-cobs, 
it has seemed best to give a calculation in which it isnot included. The 
value of “starch-isomers” would seem to be less doubtful, as they are 


*Estimated by difference. 

Soluble in 80 per cent. alechol and soluble in water. 

{After extracting with ether, alevhol, and water, the sample was treated at 100°C. for about six heurs 
with dilute hydrochloric acid; gincose was determined in this acid liquid, and the amount found caleu- 
lated to its starch eaperalent (C3Hi0;). hese ‘‘starch isomers” are identical with the “ ainylaceous 
cellulose” described in the Department of Agriculture Report, 1878, pp. 188-191. 

§ By nutritive ratio is meant the proportion of nitrogenous to non-nitrogenous nutrients, 


re 
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converted into. glucose with almost or quite the same readiness as is 
starch itself. 


Probable value of immature corn-cobs, exclusive of “alkali extract.” 


rp astion: Adam’s | Mammoth 

early cobs. | sugar cobs. 

Value per 100 pounds on dry substance..-..-.--.-» Wee uureeeecersernucceacensscy -79 -75 
Value per 100 pounds on air-dry substance.......- fo wee eaennneccenennscceranaa= 69 -70 


The proportion of cob to corn is probably considerably greater in the 
immature state than when the corn has ripened, hence the real propor- 
tionate value of the cob to the corn is probably greater at this period — 
than it is later. 

In whatever light these results may be viewed, it still seems that im- 
mature corn-cobs have a decided food-value and can profitably be fed 
to stock. By reference to the department report for 1878, p. 136, it will 
be seen that the value of mature corn-cobs from field-corn, even when 
“ alkali extract” is included, is about 57 cents per hundred pounds, or 
considerably less than the value of immature cobs from sweet corn ex- 
clusive of alkali extract. 

In Table G the value of mature sweet corn is given at $1.49, a figure 
nearly identical with those deduced for air-dry immature sweet corn. 


Analyses of Fultz wheat. 


5 | rs 
g 3 
= & 
E | Se 
A za : 
Constituents. z a2 E 
5 Be a 
| Geass i 
< ; a ) 
S | 6 
| a cael a Z 
fo ery ot MR RMI Pale sal RE rte ogee oe Bees Pere: | 10. 40 10. 60 8.93 
NE RIES e326 oe Toe conwoneueenpebece Soteaeeeee 1.15 1.45 2.52 
il 2. 45 2.27 72 
Sugars, &o 3. 61* 2. 88 5. 42* 
Gluten 3. a 4. 05 » 55 
2 be 1.14 . 86 
Starch or isomers 67. 24 68. 46 59. 00 
Albumen 7. 96 8. 01 5. 99 
Fiber 171 | 1.14 15. 01 
100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 


The valuable constituents in these three samples are: 
1. Albuminoids, gluten and albumen. 
2. Fat, or oil. 
3. Carbhydrates, including sugars, gum, and starch, and starch-iso- 
mers in the bran. 
Calculated comparative food-values. 
Values per 100 pounds: 


Drag Hy a a ee ee epee oe Seen o os on Sss-2 20 =< $1 32 
Wheat dreed from DYan ._-.2- ac - oe scce coerce ew cee ss emer er =. cess === anne a igs 
Tee eee oe Jo cicce eee Sone a cmeeteL eee chess reerk== > Seen pea hire 98 


The somewhat prevalent idea that bran is the most valuable portion 
of wheat is not substantiated by these figures drawn from analyses. 


* Contains some nitrogenous matter soluble in water, rather more in No. $ than in No. 1, and absent 
in No.2; hence it must be derived from the bran. 
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The considerably greater proportion of ash in the bran is noticeable. As 
this ash is largely composed of phosphates, the separation of the bran 
from flour renders it less rich in these ash constituents, which are be- 
lieved to be valuable as material for the formation of bones. 


Analyses of seeds of sorghum, Chinese Corn, and Brown Doura. 


Sorghum seeds. 

: s g 5 

Constituents. e 3 3 

F] x 3 / 

a Oo = oO 

= g g S 

F 2 2 = 

<I i?) a2) ie) 
EPRI et ee Ne vt dk ancdeos sulcnnecaadeace d= 10. 57 9. 93 7. 62 7. 87 
Co eee CSE eS ee eB 81 1.47 1. 68 1.46 
eRe eee ook i ak den cave c deena ucccseceascacces 4. 60 3.95 4.18 3.75 
i Siikec gd herpes Bee ee ee 1. 91 2.70 2. 30 2. 06 
Albumen, insoluble in alcohol rec 2. 64 2. 64 3. 00 4. 22 
PME AOL HO IM ALCONO! 02... 5 5<cace+ecsecesdcdenencanae 7. 34 6. 90 6.01 5.41 
Th 35 et oe i ee a eae ee ee 1.10 aie 1.50 2. 85 
DuseeREO ENO) te a baat ok oe waned sok dae cloacweeacteeta! 68. 55 70.17 72.19 70, 59 
. PURER REE e eon ce ee aoc) ccsaucdovad semecicceds 1. 48 1.52 52 1.79 
t 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 


The calculated values to the farmer of these seeds per one hundred 
pounds are here given: 


DMERIPIGL BOT TUE BEGGS. 25 2. 5 Hana - acs s +a does annc dens Stee nqece an cenelabee $1 31 
Smemreare iit BOOTS 228 5 oh Ps 85 2h SS ao Sete we dnl wh ee cidaawa tae eeeeae 1 28 
RIISSCINCOOS act ooh antes cas tee od poe ns sesh geo Jo anh sas oes Les, 
DEE MENRDICHOES. se s- uo. Jeanceee sash 20 ode o- ca oes agovas cea enee neemeen 1 29 


From these results it will be seen that these seeds are very nearly 
equal in value as food materials to average field corn. In case sorghum 
is largely grown as a sugar-producing plant, the use of the seeds as food 
for animais will tend to cheapen the production of sugar. 


ANALYSES OF TEN SAMPLES OF RICE AND ONE SAMPLE OF RICE- 
WASTE. 


The samples analyzed were received from Dan. Talmage’s Sons & Co., 
41 and 43 North Peters street, New Orleans, La. 

They were carefully selected and well cleaned, and represent all the 
marketable varieties to be met with in this country. The rice-waste is 
understood to be the unmarketable portion separated mechanically from 
the crude rice; it seems probable that it may be profitably utilized for 
the manufacture of starch or glucose. 
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Proximate analyses of rice and rice-waste. 


$5 2d 
a= C re 
Ee z 
a : ek 
oS o | i 
aQis| 8 ges] a 
ass]: & B3e| 3 
ego! & aes) & Fe 
8p HS fd = Ro 8 3 
oS Som md 
pas! 2 | ¢ |g23| 2 : 
5 s |Aig 3 VAS a" a 7 ® 
: ep § |lsea|l a 0. | eeeort ae a 2 nf 
| i=] Ie: COAG Ss 3 ige@H a =] ‘a S 
| © wn 6 IA na oO | o) 4 iz sa) 
I.—In air-dry condition. 
Carolina gold seed.......-.--. OD27T MN eene ne 1.57 | 0.73 |-75.40 | 0.17 | 0.35 | 8.20 | 0.38} 12.93 103 
Carolina white seed .......--- OFS0 0 eeeee 1.57 | 0.57 | 75.47 | 0.13 | 0.48 | 7.83 | 0.34 | 13.31 104 
Japan, fully cleaned........-- O28 see ee 1.85 | 0.93 | 77.45 | 0.11 | 0.39 | 5.47 | 0.43 | 13.09 105 
oR eso 6. Jab oeemaC So Soe Oivee ll Semone 1.74 | 0.89 | 74.90 | 0.17 | 0.43 | 7.01 | 0.42 | 14,02 107 
Paina, Beneal .f-. 6 2co.... Osea Hecseee 1.36 | 0.57 | 76.71 | 0.14 | 0.60 | 7.10 | 0.35 | 12.85 108 
AM COON Seek icce rb anne = =i et) | eee 1.27 | 0.72 | 78.29 | 0.19 | 0.27 | 7.08 |} 0.34 | 11.45 109 
Bassein, F. India ......-....-. ONG Sree 1.05 | 0.72 | 77.16 | 0.19 | 0.21 | 8.19 | 0.48 | 11.38 110 
White seed, Louisiana.....-.-- 7 (| eee 1.44 | 0.79 | 78.17 | 0.19 | 0.24 | 6.41 | 0.33 | 12.16 170 
Honduras, Lonisiana...-..--. O30 yeoman 1.07 | 0.77 | 78.27 | 0.19 | 0.24 | 7.02 | 0.34 | 11.80 171 
Volunteer, Louisiana.......-. DLATaee hae 1.35 | 0.80 | 78.40 | 0.40 | 0.17 | 6.66 | 0.40 | 11.45 172 
RelcenwWastGe: csc xs <c-tccee= 7.28 | 1.92*| 3.52 | 3.65 | 55.42 | 3.29] 1.00 | 863 | 6.06] 9.23 |.....8 
IT.— Dried at105° C., water-free. 
Carolina gold seed ..........-- Upp be ibecan” 1.80 | 0.84 | 86.60 | 0.19 | 0.40 | 9.42 | 0.44 |....... 103 
Carolina white seed .......... (38s esas5e 1.81 | 0.66 | 87.06 | 0.15 | 0.55 | 9.03 | 0:39 |-.2ccce 104 
Japan, fully cleaned.........- 0.32 |...... 2.13 | 1.07 | 89.11 | 0.12 |.0.45 | 6.30 | 0.50 |... 105 
OPA ESCO hh -egchaemec sa cee KOs 40lsase. 2.02 | 1.04 | 87.11 | 0.20 | 0.50 | 8.15 | 0.49 |....... 107 
Paina, Bengal oo. cccncerennse WSO egos 1.56 | 0.65 | 88.02 | 0.16 | 0.69 | 8.15 | 0.40 |....... 108 
RAM OGINC enn ee acento wma aia Oude Woocck. 1.44 | 0.81 | 88.41 | 0.21 | 0.30 | 8.00 | 0.39 |....... 109 
EGSSPiN HANIA, - oon c6 conver Wea) esses 1.19 | 0.81 | 87.08 | 0.21 | 0.23 | 9.24 | 0.54 j--c ose 110 
White seed, Louisiana........ OBL Zook. 1.64 | 0.90 | 88.98 | 0.22 | 0.27 | 7.30 | 0.38 |..... ath 6 
Honduras, Louisiana -...,....| 0.34 |...... J. 20 | 0.88 | 88.74 | 0.22 | 0.27 | 7.96 | 0.39)|..2c.55 171 
Volunteer, Louisiana......... 0.42 |..---.| 1.53 | 0.90") $8.53 || 0.45 | 0)19)) 7.53) | Ol4auteoee pes 172 
Rice-waste .-.-.- 5 cee 8.02 |2.10* | 3.88 | 4.02°| 61.06 | 3.63 | 1.10 | 9.51 | 6.68 |.......]..... = 


* A solution of the ‘‘ waste’ which would have contained the sugar had any been present, did not 
give a reaction for glucose, but upon being digested with dilute acid, itreduced Fehling’s solution of 
cupric oxide in a ratio equivalent to 1.92 per cent. of sucrose in the air-dry material, or 2.10 per cent. 
in the water-free substance. 


ANALYSIS OF ZAMIA INTEGRIFOLIA. (‘‘COONTIE.”) 

A specimen of the bulbous stem of this plant, from which “ Florida 
arrow-root” is obtained, furnished by Mr. W. H. Gleason and weighing 
a little less than + pound, was ground up without peeling and gave upon 
analysis the following results. This stem was picked in April, at which 
time it is supposed to contain a greater amount of starch than at any 
other. 

An analysis of the corresponding portion of the Maranta arundinacea— 
from which “Bermuda arrow-root” is manufactured—by M. Benzon, is 
given for comparison. 

There still remains to be examined the ether and alcohol extracts for a 
poisonous body supposed to exist in the plant; also the seeds of the 
plant for a similar purpose. 
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2 Maranta arundi- 


: ; Zamia in- mageae 
Constituents. tegrifolia.|- 
y 1 2 
RIREIOUIS ES). onus aces ~—pacoweume Aye oat door Ciaeriana ad ponte 
iiwagiouiécc,. extracted Dy the? 2 --.< nce. <wenpnwes=euesesm==-eenmes 
Substance, not sugar, soluble in alcohol and water; insoluble in ether. 
Glucose - 
Sucrose 
y extract ... 
Albumin 
Albuminoids insoluble in alcohol......-..-cescescuscese Peed cates eorere eae 
Albuminoids soluble in aleohol............0se0+s Sabduy oak sob eaboee ams 
MRC \ctccsccpoconcsevaesenccdsanecesepaese entee a ee seleg o's ace aare 3. 93 6. 00 15. 10 
RIMMING oe Ph SUC Le conc weet chanedwwcdcaadcnbeapacw ace! am wea d 125 . 63 
eR ae en one cua swan eclawadudees aleete uss tdeneseosles 567 loots ween cate aes ete tae 
Ua een ioc cane napus vdapedinceneanena Cunapanwoe saan mae 13. 20 65. 50 13. 20 


| 100.12} 100. 09 | 100, 00 


Maranta arundinacen,.—Analysis No. 1, is the original by M. Benzon; No. 2 is the same caleulated to 
13.20 per cent, of water. 


ANALYSIS OF SWORD BEAN. (Canavalia gladiata, var. ensiformis.) 


These beans were received from Mr. W. J. Donaldson, Georgetown, 
S. C., who reports that they grow readily, require only ordinary culture, 
and yield prolifically, the product from twelve beans in the second crop 
being sufficient to furnish seed for ten acres. The results of an analysis 
are appended; the beans seem therefore to be good for food for animals 
and probably for man. 


Constituents. 


ec ce CO RCER RPE A CHOSR Etc neeeerctiocdsic# Asdasppereeeeesaccserines DONS clot ieee one 

2. 68 + 2.99 

3. 12 3.48 

3. 50 3. 99 

(EME sacar Se EE ease as ae ee 4. 69 §..23 
Starch, by difference 40. 41 45.10 
Non-nitrogenous extractive, soluble in alcohol and water......-----0--ssseceee-e-- 4,50 5. 02 
Albuminoids, insoluble in water and soluble in 80 per cent, alcohol. ......-------- 1.51 1. 63 
Albuminoids, soluble in water and alcohol coagulated by acid ..........2-e-cenee- 32 36 
APM BIOS NOU IMCIIGEG ADOVOCL vices cod cwiecncaandteaenecrenmescaunaaescash snares 24.77 27. 63 
Cellulose......... Bene aniabsns wns aiekb cvesn nik caehanonla ena BRN oie che Cet tare 4,18 4.61 
109. 00 100. 60 


AN APPARATUS FOR CONTINUOUS PERCOLATION. 


_The cut (see Plate VI) plainly shows the construction of the very 
simple and efficient apparatus here used for the extraction of vegetable 
scat Fag with such volatile solvents as ether, alcohol, naphtha, chloro- 
orm, &e. 

This apparatus has been described by several German and American 
chemists, but it has so many advantages over most forms that it is again 
presented. In any convenient water-tight vessel is a worm of block-tin 
pipe having an internal diameter of 9™™ and a length of about two to 
two and one-half meters. The lower part of this worm is fitted by an 
ether-soaked velvet cork to a glass percolator having a diameter of gem, 
a length of 20°" to the constriction and 5° below. 


ae '.2,\ 
ide 
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Within the percolator is a smaller tube, flanged at top and bottom, 
having a diameter of 2.5 to 2.8™ and a length of 14™, 

As here figured, the keg used for four percolators has a height of 45em 
and a diameter at top and bottom of 30". It stands on a cylinder of 
wood which extends above the table 35. 

A light glass flask, weighing about 50 grams, is fitted by an ether- 
soaked cork to the pereolator. The bottom of the inner tube is covered 
by filter paper and fine washed linen, tied on by linen thread. Two to 
five grams of the finely-pulverized drug are introduced and the tube is 
suspended in the percolator by fine copper or platinum wires, the flask 
connected below, and the solvent is poured on the drug in the tube. 

The whole apparatus is then fitted to the worm by means of the large 
cork above and heat is applied to the flask by means of water-bath and 
Bunsen’s burner. 

The following liquids have been used for extraction and no trouble 
has been experienced in volatilizing them from the water-bath so com- 
pletely as to keep the drug under extraction constantly covered with 
liquid : Ether, absolute and 80 per cent. alcohol, carbon disulphide, 
chloroform, methylic alcohol, and petroleum ether. Where the liquid 
volatilizes with difficulty it is well te wrap a paper or towel around the 
percolator to prevent cooling the vaporized solvent before it reaches the 
condenser. 

It is possible to get closely accordant quantitative results by a judi- 
cious selection of solvents. 

The size of the percolator may be increased considerably without a 
corresponding enlargement of the condenser. 

This particular form seems originally to have been designed by Tollens, 
and described by him in 1875 and again in 1878. It has been variously 
modified by Shulze, 1878; by Johnson, Atwater, and several others. 
The only changes here made have been in cheapening the apparatus by 
using ordinary wine kegs for containing the block-tin condensers, and in 
suspending the inner tube by wires instead of supporting it from below ~ 
on a wire coil. 

As a matter of interest the following references are given to show the 
large number of forms of extraction apparatus which have been de- 
scribed : 


PayEN.—Anleit. zur Zoo. Chem. anal. (1854), pp. 13, 14, mentioned Zeitsch. f, anal 
Chem. (1868), vii, p. 68. 

DkAGENDORFF. —Schweiz, Zeitsch. f. Pharm. vii, p. 160, Zeitsch. fiir anal. Chem, 
(1862), i, p. 499. 

BIBRA. —Gorup- Besanez, Zoo. Chem. anal, (1871), 2th anfl. s. 11. 

O. SrorcH.—Zeitsch. f. anal, Chem. (1668), Vii, p. 68 ‘(illustrated), from ‘‘ Tidsskrift 
for Physik ay Chemie” (1867), vi, p. 193. 

ZULKOWSKI.—Dingl. polyt. Journal, 208, 298, Zeitsch. f. anal. Chem. (1873) xii, p. 303, 
a modification of O. Storch’s apparatus. 

P. WaGNER.—Zeitsch, f. anal. Chem. (1870), ix, p. 354 (illust.). 

E. Simon.—Zeiisch. f. anal. © ABE (1873), xii, Dp. 17 9 9 (illust ) 

SCHLOESING.—Traité d’ Anz ulys se de es Materéi os ‘Agricoles (187 77), p. 209 (llust.). 

Lupwia Mrpicus.—Zeitscl pe i anal! Chem. (1880), xix, p. 163. 

B. ToLttrens.—Journ. f . Landw. 22, p. 254, phslk a Zeitsch. f. ie Chem. (1875), xiv, 
Bee and 1878, xvii, p. 320 (illust. ), New Remedies, N. Y. (Noy., 1878), p. 335 
(illust. ). 

E. ScavuLze.—Zeitsch. f. anal. Chem. (1878), p. 175 (illust.). A modification of Tol- 
lens’s apparatus. 

E. DrescueL.—Zeitsch. f. anal. Chem. (1877), xvi, 464 (plate). 

S. W. JoHNsON.—Amer. Jour. Sci. Arts. xiii, p. 196 (illust.), Amer. Chem. vi, 106. 
Jahresbericht f. Chemie (1875), p. 1004, Tollens’s apparatus. 

W. O. AtwaTer.—Proc. Amer. Chem. Soe. [2], No. 2, p. 85 (illust. ), Toliens’s apparatus, 

H. B. Parsons.—New Remédies (Oct., 1879), viii, p. 293 (illust. ), Amer, Chem. Journ | 
(Feb., 1880), i, p. 378, Tollens’ aj yparatus. 


‘ 
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REPORT ON GRASSES AND FORAGE PLANTS. 


Since the appearance of the last report fifty-six analyses of forage 
plants and hays bave been made, which, with thirty-four previously 
published (Report for 1878), form a series of the principal wild grasses 
of the South and West, some of those well known in the North, and 
several forage and other plants not hitherto examined. 

The following list contains the names and localities of collection of all 


the specimens analyzed during 1878, 1879, and 1880. 


Nos. 1 to 33, with 


42 and 45, which were analyzed and published last year, are repeated 
here, with their analyses corrected in a few points for comparison: 


GRASS AND FODDER PLANTS ANALYSED DURING 1878, "1879, AND 1880. - 


WINTER OF 1878-79. 


[From Prof. 8. B. Buckley, Austin, Tex.] 


No. of anal. 

1. Paspalum leve. 

2. Andropogon Virginicus. 
sedge-grass. 

3. Panicum Texanum. Texas millet. 

4. Sorghwm nutans. Wood-grass. 

5. Setaria setosa. Bristle-grass. 

6. Tricuspis sesleroides. 

7. Leptochloa mucronata. 

8. Panicum obiusum. 

9. Panicum virgatum. 
switch-grass. 

10. Panicum Crusgalii. 
cock’s foot. 

ll. Hleusine Indica. Yard-grass, crow-foot. 

12. Muhlenbergia diffusa. Drop-seed grass. 


[From Theo. Louis, Louisville, Wis.] 


. Poa pratensis. June grass, blue-grass. 
. Poa serotina. Fow!lmeadow-grass. 
. Agrostis exaraia. Native red-top. 


[From D. L. Phares, Woodville, Miss.] 


. Cynodon dactylon. Bermuda grass. 
- Sporobulus indicus. Smut-grass. 
Tripsacum dactyloides. Gama-grass. 


{From E. Hall, Athens, 111.] 


Water-grass. 
Broom sedge, 


Feather-grass. 


Fall panic or 


Barn-yard grass, 


. Hierochioa borealis. 
. Bromus carinatus. 
grass. 


[From Charles Mohr, Mobile, Ala.) 


. Lespedeza striata. 
. Panieum sanguinale. 

. Panicum jumentorum. 
. Panicum virgatum. Fall panic, switch- 


Vanilla-grass. 
California broom- 


Japan clover. 
Crab-grass. 


grass. 

. Cynodon dactylon. Bermuda grass. 

. Andropogon scoparius. Broom-grass. 

. Sorghum halapense, Johnson grass, 

. Hleusine Indica. Yard grass, crow-foot 
grass. 

2. Panicum filiforme. 


[From Dr. W. A. Carswell, Americus, Ga.] 


26. Eleusine Indica, Yard grass, crow-foot 
grass. 

27. Dactylotenium Aigyptiacum. Crow-foot 
grass. 


(From Dr. H. W. Ravenel, Charleston, S.C.) — 


No. of anal. 
33. Desmodium molle. Beggar lice. 


WINTER OF 1879-'80. 
{From Charles Mohr, Mobile, Ala.] 


. Paspalum precox. 

. Panicum anceps. 

. Panicum divaricatum. 

. Panicum dichotomum. 

. Andropogon macrourus. Broom-grass. 
. Panicum proliferum. Large crab-grass. 
. Panicum Crusgalli. Barn-yard grass. 
. Andropogon scoparius (vefore bloom). 
. Uniola latifolia. Fescue grass. 

. Panicum gibbum. 

. Richardsonia scabra. Mexican clover. 


[From the Department grounds.] 


44, Vichia sativa. Common vetch. 
- Bromus unioloides. Schrader’s grass. 


[From A. C. Lathrop eee Pope Connty, 
innesota. 


46. Andropogon furcatus. Blue-joint grass. 
47. Bouteloua oligostachya. Gamma grass. 
48. Spartina cynosuroides. Marsh-grass. 

49, Muhlenbergia glomerata, Satin grass. 


(From James 0. Adams, Manchester, N. H.} 


. Anthoxanthon odoratum. Vernal grass. 

. Festuca pratensis. Field fescue. 

. Poacompressa. English blue-grass. 

. Glyceria nervata. Fowl meadow-grass. 

. Festuca ovina. Sheep fescue. 

. Bromus secalina. Common cheat or 
chess. 

. Poa pratensis. Blue-grass. 

. Muhlenbergia sp.? Knot-grass. 

. Plantago lanceolata. Ribwort plant- 
ain. 

. Dactylis glomerata. Orchard-grass. 

. Triticum repens. Quick-grass. 

. Danthonia spicata. Wild-oat grass. 


{From J. D. Waldo, Quincy, T1l.} 


58. Spartina cynosuroides. Marsh or whip 
grass. 

[From J. E. Snodgrass, North Mountain, W. Va.] 

No. of Anal. 

57. Lchium vulgare. Blue weed, blue 
thistle. 
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(From D. H. Wheeler, Nebraska. ]} No. of anal. , DY 
No. of anal. 79. Panicum virgaium (tall). Panie-grass. 
59, Andropogon furcatus. Bluc-joint. 80. Panicum virgatum (short). Panic-grass. 


[From W. S. Robertson, Muscogee, Ind. T.] 


[From Cyrus G. Pringle, Charlotte, Vt.] 


66. Aristida purpurens. Purple beard- | 81. Danthonia compressa. Wild-oat grass. 
grass. ' 82. Glyceria aquatica. Reed meadow-grass. 
67. Andropogon argenteus. Silver beard- | 83. Glyceria nervata. 
grass. 84. Avena striata. Mountain oat-grass. 
68. Scirpus eriophorum. Woolly sedge- 
grass. [From J. W. Sanborn, Hanover, N. H.] 
69. Uniola latifolia. Fescue grass. 85. Hay, chiefly timothy, cut ten days be- 
70. Panicum agrosioides. Marsh panic. Ais Blog, a y, 
71. Sorghumnuiaus. , ae 86. The same, cut while in bloom. 
72. Tricuspis purpurea. Purple tricuspis. | 87, The same, cut after bloom. 
73. Elymus Canadensis. Wild rye-grass. | 90, The same, cut while in bloom, 
74, Spartina cynosuroides. Whip-grass. 91. The same, cut after bloom. 


75, Andropogon scoparius. 

76. Panicum capillare. Witch-grass. 
77. Andropogon furcatus. 
78. Cinna arundinacea. 


[From 


, 5. C.J 


. Phalaris intermedia var angusta, Amer- 


Reed-grass. ican canary-grass. 


DESCRIPTION OF TABLE I. 

In Table I the proximate analyses of the grasses examined during the 
past year are given in detail, in a similar manner to those published in 
the repori for 1878, but modified in a few particulars. 

The figures for ash were obtained by burning the plant and weigh- 
ing the crude ash, instead of determining it pure and sand free, as was 
done last year. The complete analysis of the ash has been given up 
as not repaying the labor involved. 

The ether extract, or fat, has not been separated into wax, fat, and chlo- 
rophyl, but is given as a whole. 

The 80 per cent. alcohol extract has been made more complete by the 
use of the apparatus figured and described in this report. The action 
of the alcohol was continued fourteen hours, and, after weighing the ex- 
tractive matter, dried at 100° C., a separation of the resinous matter 
from those constituents soluble in water has been attempted. The resins 
are probably of small nutritive value, while the portion of the extract 
soluble in water, consisting chiefly of sugar with the soluble nitroge- 
nous matter, is one of the most important parts of the plant. 

The gum has been extracted as usual by percolation with hot water. 

The treatment of the grass with 2 per cent. soda solution before that 
with acid, which was tried in afew grasses—Nos. 34-42—has given way 
to the more universally applicable method of boiling first with 2 per 
cent. acid. 

Instead of making a direct estimation of the acid extract by neutral- 
ization and evaporation, an aliquot portion has been titrated with Fehl- 
ing’s solution and the cuprous oxide obtained calculated to starch and 
stated as starch isomers. That the grasses contain only minute quan- 
tities of actual starchis wellknown. They contain, however, substances 
which are convertible by acid into products which reduce Fehling’s so- 
lution, and at the same time others, probably allied to the pectous sub- 
2 ei which, although extracted by acids, have no effect on Fehling’s 
solution. 

In the statement of the analyses, the separation of the two classes 
seems to be desirable, the latter being included with the alkali extract — 
or undetermined portion of the grass and being of small nutritive value. 

The crude fiber given in the table was estimated in a different manner — 
from the cellulose of last year. It consists of the ash-free residue of 


} 


rf 
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the grass after extraction with ether, alcohol, water, acid, and alkali, 
and may be somewhat larger than the amount of cellulose obtained by 
the more severe treatment with hypochlorite solution. As most deter- 
minations of fiber are now made in this manner in fodder analysis, it 
seemed desirable to conform to common usage in this respect, especially 
as the German hay analyses show a much higher percentage of fiber 
than ours, which might have been owing to severer treatment in our 
methods of working. 

As has been the custom the nitrogen obtained by combustion with 
soda lime has been multiplied by the factor 6.25 and the product stated 
as albumen. 

The error of this method of procedure is universally acknowledged, 
it being well known that this factor does not represent the per cent. of 
nitrogen present in the nitrogenous constituents of plants, but only that 
of pure albumen. 

Experiments during the past few years have shown that this is 
not only the case, but that in addition there are present in most plants, 
bodies containing nitrogen in a smaller proportion than the albuminoids 
and possessing a greater solubility, which are called amides and amido 
acids. What their value is as nutrients is not known for lack of experi- 
mental evidence. By some they are regarded as of equal value with the 
albuminoids, by others as of little use. An investigation is at present 
going forward with a view to the separation and examination of this 
soluable nitrogenous compound, the results of which must be reserved 
for a subsequent report. 

Whatever the truth may be, it is evident that their presence is of im- 
portance in one way or another to the analyst and the farmer, and that 
some determination of their amount must be attempted in order not to 
include all the nitrogen found in a plant under the head “ albuminoids,” 
where it does not rightly belong. 


EXPLANATION OF TABLE II. 


As it was found that the 80 per cent. aleohol extract contained large 
amounts of nitrogen, which, if neglected, would cause the same substance 
to enter twice into the analysis, once as albuminoids and againin the sugar 
extract, making both of these divisions larger than they naturally would 
be, the amount of nitrogen remaining in the residue after extraction 
With alcohol was determined in ail the plants under examination. The 
difference between this figure and that found for total nitrogen in the 
original plant of course represents the amount soluble in alcohol. That 
no further amount of nitrogen was extracted by water was proved by 
the following experiments: 


Nitrogen contained after extraction with— 


Number. 
Nothi Alcohol, 
othing. Average. | Ether. | 94 per cent, Water. 
= bc Q 
CE ceo SACS SOS eae Hay ae oe 1. 86 1. 82 1, 84 | cise 1. 46 1.43 
HYD of he CPiGnc Soya BORNE oo ee GD. sacetess 1.38 1. 40 pL ES Saeee 1, 25 1. 20 
Bc) ele WO) ease cree Tov 1. 48 1.49 1.23 1, 20 


The nitrogen extracted by 80 per cent. alcohol, after 14 hours’ treat- 
ment, has been stated as soluble nitrogen, and consists probably of 
amides and amido acids to a large extent. Atleast albuminoid reagents 
produced only slight precipitates, except in one or two of the cases where 
the soluble rose to 60 per cent. of the total nitrogen. 


el 
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As has been said in Table I, the nitrogen has been all stated as albu-, 
minoid. This has been done merely to carry out the comparison between’ 
these analyses and others made previously. 

A more correct way to state them, and one which every one can apply 
for himself, is to deduct from the albuminoids an amount corresponding 
to the nitrogen soluble, to deduct from the sugar extract a like amount 
and insert the same in the analysis as soluble nitrogen multiplied by 
some suitable factor. 

As an example, the analysis of Vicia sativa will serve: 


MOISIHTG soon wept eee oat ec eaceacase os Sena eneccene oe rap xis che Ss, 112-72 
Ln BE ae ee Sia eae weet anise seoces (ma webs ee Seoe ee eee Ba ee 8. 00 
WPHGRIPXLERCD ae See eee ee oo ele ee TESLA Es CE ee _ Bate eee ‘pees 4.70 
A a a a a ee ae eee ee 1,99 
Se ee ee 4 ues UGS a has Se Se See Se ele se ee. -- ‘naming Mee 
Soluble N. x 6. 5. spc St Nd 5 Se aes Sa tt aa eal epaiehg Soke Baty oe | 8 8. 57 
GIMSRE Pere Les ces cecalcebalomneiis ow uedas'siseocceleannee sabes sae een We 5. 96 
Starch isomers .......-..... RS es Sas Bes ck ee Oe ee ase See 
naka rarities ee eee ree ee ee eee wa'Soneee 2.63 
(CAAT Tall yar ey Se ea BS ieee pean ae Pe Re eS ey ee SR NE 13.54 
IngolnbieiN: <"6:25-.-- 22.256 EEA SS EOS esos ShaSdoofccs Pa bya) 

100. 00 


With the aid of Table II this method of statement can be easily ap- 
plied to any of the plants analyzed. 

Oscar Kellner* has lately published some results of the determinations 
of the amide nitrogen at various stages of the growth of grasses, which 
are given in the following table: 


Keliner’s analyses. 


| FA Mm firs * 
v a Ae oa 
u§ | Es (288 | 83 
~ of poe) BS hie 2 
= og Foud| 2 
5 Names of grasses, &c. oa Scetieli il nes een a3 
2 Be, Som | aase pas) 
g Ate) S29 Acs eS a2 
S] ale Sas oHOR ee 
a aa Py a an 
| 
Red clover, second year’s growth. 
1} Cut on March 27; 4 inches high, 3 leaves 5. 200 1, 958 BYRTRN Ecos 
2) Cut on April 27; 7 inches high, 6 leaves... 3. 974 0. 975 24,5) So aeemeeee 
3/ In full bloom, 35 inches high | wa aace tae shey ra? ee 16.5 . 870 
Rye. 
CniMiarch 26-78 anches Nich ooo. nes apoennocso<s sane 4. 433 | 1.701 38.5 1, 245 
2} Cut April 30; 35 inches Hig ae TL ee ee ceeenieaes 3. 574 0. 901 | 25. 2 0. 758 
| ' 
Italian rye-grass, second year. 
UMTS PASO enna ee eee ee naan n Soo msbpaanameeencinin cine 3. 921 1.140 29... s| eee 
PA MGaG NERY 41 Dia. See ee neb ccceei= concaccnones teetse eases 1. 864 | . 320 16.1 0. 304 
| | 
Avena elatior, second year. | 
PGotvApralia. W7 inches high 0 sete cnt <'=snoseeee pe -osenme 4. 664 1. 460 | 31S) cee eats 
2 Cut May 23; 55 inches hi; ch Hea eases Ha SAB aa 2.420 . 63 26.3 \onnnk Abats 
Dactylis glamerata. | 
DOutra pial 4 15 inches high. -2)2-sadespessaciessncsannecr| 5. 091 1. 306 25.18 |2 connec eas 
2| Cut May 23; a> anches hich Sen. aa. a oeeae cen one eee eae 2. 53: 0. 4502 Tl. Bl cae 
Meadow hay. 
TM) "Gutqae ya: SS eee Ss Soe ee 2. 824 . 983 34.8 . 892 
PAs CATCH ART ACN EN See ae el SA i aha me TLS We a i ees aes 1. 787 . 285 16.0 - 239 
all Chiba grap OSS eee ed See em RESIS 220 i ee 1. 354 . 102 7.5 . 033 


8 —————— ee 


*Chem. Central Blatt. X, p. 744. 
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_ He shows that the amount varies, decreasing from the early stages of 
growth to maturity, and in this connection it is of interest to discover 
whether a young hay containing a large amount of amides possesses the 
nutritive value of one cut later. The only experiments in this country 
are those lately carried out by Mr. J. W. Sanborn, of New Hampshire, 
from which he concludes that, weight for weight, his cattle do better on 


- the older or later cut hay, while they will eat more of the early cut. 


This single experiment of course needs confirmation, and it is in this di- 
rection that the farmer should work to aid the chemist to a practical 
application of the results of his laboratory work. 

It.is to be regretted that more accurate data are not at hand as to the 
development of the grasses analyzed by us. At present, however, series 
of the most important grasses are being collected, which will be analyzed 
to show the effect of development on their nitrogen content and condi- 


tion. 


EXPLANATION OF TABLE III. 


Table IIT contains all the analyses of fodder plants made during the 
past two years stated according to the Weende method, which is em- 
ployed generally in Europe and by many analysts in this country. It 
possesses the advantage of simplicity, and, as far as judging of fodder 
values is concerned, furnishes us with all the data which we are able to 
interpret with our present knoweldge of the digestibility of the various 
constituents of grasses, &c. By means of this table we are able to com- 
pare the American grasses with those examined in Germany; to apply 
as far as is suitable the conclusions drawn from long. years of work in 
that country to the results which we have obtained. 

Under this arrangement everything not ash, fat, crude fiber, nitrogenous 
substance, and moisture is included under the designation “nitrogen 
free substance.” 

In the analyses from 1 to 33, the ash differs from that given last year 
by including the sand. One or two corrections have also been made in 
the amount of albumen. In the latter columns of the table the quality 
of the grass and the ratio of the nutritive ingredients are given. 

The former is a mere arbitrary designation, based upon the average 


- composition of American grasses. 


The latter is the ratio between the fats and carbohydrates and the 
albuminoids, and is commonly known as the nutritive ratio. It shows 
whether the fodder is complete in itself, or whether, in order to obtain 
its full value, it must be combined with some other having an excess 
of that constituent wanting in the fodder in question. It has been found 
that the animal requires the ratio of carbohydrates and fats to albu- 
minoids to be in the proportion of about five to one in order to live with 


the greatest advantage and most economically, since this proportion 


represents the ordinary demands of the animal economy. 

To more fully understand this matter, it is necessary to consider the 
different functions of food in the animal. These functions are mainly 
these: 

1st. The supplying of material necessary to the development of the 
growing animal. 

2d. To provide for waste of tissue constantly going on. 

3d. To furnish muscular force. 

4th. To furnish animal heat. 

The above represents what may be regarded as the normal wants of 
the animal; but in the case of cows giving milk, for exainple, there 6 
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another demand to be met by the food supply, and a proper regard to 
the food necessary to supply this demand is of the greatest practical 
importance to the farmer. 

Since the tissues of the body are mainly composed of nitrogenous and 
phosphatic material, it is obvious that for the production of such tissues 
in the young animal, and for the repair of their waste in the adult, only 
food which is made up of such nitrogenous or phosphatic material will - 
suffice for such purpose; but for the other functions of food, viz., the 
supply of animal heat and muscular force, other kinds of food, those 
rich in carbohydrates, will suffice, since it appears to be conclusively 
established by experiment, the results of which are universally accepted, 
that animal heat and muscular force proceed from the combustion or 
oxidation of food constituents in the bloed. 

But these latter functions of food may be performed by the oxidation 
of nitrogenous or phosphatic foods as well as by that of the carbohy- 
drates, and such is found to be the case when through lack of sufficient 
food, either partial or complete starvation, it is found that the animal — 
becomes emaciated, and, in fact, the functions of life are being performed 
at the expense of the muscular tissues, after the reserve supplies of fat 
in the body have become exhausted. 

True economy in feeding, therefore, demands that the proper propor- 
tion of these three kinds of food be provided; and since the carbohy- 
drates are much cheaper than the other kinds, it is advisable that only 
sufficient quantity of the other kinds be furnished for the full perform- 
ance of those functions of which these only are capable, namely the sup- 
ply of the tissues, since any other procedure would be extravagant and 
wasteful. 

A judicious combination of fodders so as to produce this result, and a 
utilization of the fodders in his possession by mixture with others which 
he may buy, so as to economize all the nutrients, is the problem which 
should occupy the farmer to-day. 

It is in this direction that the chemist is able to furnish great assist- 
ance to the stock-raiser, by analyses of fodder stuffs which shall show 
him how to feed them economically, by calculating suitable rations of 
various substances, by finding values to apply to the digestible portions 
of fodders in order to calculate their cost in the market, and by practi- 
cal feeding experiments to show how we may interpret the results ob- - 
tained in the laboratory. 


THE CALCULATION OF FODDER VALUES. 


In the description of the analyses of grains, p. —, mention has been 
made of the figures assigned by Wolf and Koenig to the nutritive con- 
stituents of the cereals for determining their values; and the manner of 
deducing others, suitable to the American market, from the average 
value of crops for the last ten years’ has been explained. 

In the case of hay, the average value since 1870 has been $12.86 per 
ton; and this, taken in conjunction with the average composition of 
American grasses analyzed by us, gives the following: 


Values of the available nutrients of American hay. 
Albuminoids .......c2--- -6- scones cocede cowe casbecacet- sesse= o> 40, COltn nn 
(DEVE) pe OL eG a ee ROSS he) ia SSS Cco reir omi ye metre c 2.93 cents per pound. 
Nitrogen, free extract........---- +22. e2e 22 pene ween wees ce nene .72 cent per pound, 


These figures have been used in the calculation of the relative fodder 
values given in one of the last columns of the table. It will be seen ~ 
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that they are very much lower than those for the grains, which is of 
course to be expected. There are several points about these money val- 
— ues which should be explained to show their use. 
‘Two or more grasses varying in composition may have the same values. 
_ This means that all are worth the same as fodder if used so as to econo- 
mize all the nutrients. 

A clover hay whose composition might be— 


ITEMS aie a oa cs sais a Ualeda Iau ous cWea ee ein tec bb caw eltoccmacoadae Heese eae hLORe 
ES tN oe ote ia se clean cos aoc so aclcacsaeecic awe. anions couse ev ale eae ee aoe sae 
SEE IRCO BXUTACH ones cane awa den cone wocccons soce= ap toe (e Sacwlenrd otha sae 32.9 
UE oo wicteidia lu idididi alive sanlauevadiecce coo sinc cose senene cai toce et oe 
PITA OIOS ooo <cwcce eves owe daebastekbewe odes vias vide eislvescaelos cee eee 11.0 

) 8. waeeeve see ewes wees see eee sae ee SeeeGet sees eee est cess COP SeF eeeeeses eeee eee ee 6,3 


is worth, according to the values given above, $14.10 per ton; that is 
to say, it contains nutritive ingredients of that value. If used in com- 
bination with other fodder poor in nitrogen but rich in carbohydrates, 
the nutritive ratio will be made normal and the full value of the clover 
would be realized; but if it were fed alone, the excess of nitrogen con- 
tained in the clover beyond that which was necessary to the right pro- 
portion to the carbohydrates present, would, as we have seen, be fed 
eels, since it would be supplying the place of other and cheaper 
food. 
The ratio of fats and carbohydrates to the albuminoids being 1 to 3.28, 
about 35 per cent. of the nitrogen would thus be fed at a waste by feed- 
ing the hay alone, and, therefore, while this hay, properly fed, would 
have a nutritive value of $14.10, only $11.50 worth would be economi- 
cally fed, while the remaining $2.60 worth of nutritive material would 
_ simply serve the purpose of an equivalent amount of carbonaceous food 
_ of a much less market value. 
Many considerations of course affect these methods of rational feed- 
. 


a 


ing, and persons interested can do no better than read some of the 
_ admirable German works on the subject, which, although perhaps not 
_ strictly applicable to our climate and stock, will point out to the farmer 
_ the direction in which investigations on this subject must be pushed. 
But few experiments have been made in the United States, and when 
we consider what an immense amount of time and experience has been 
_devoted to this subject on the Continent, it is impossible not to see the 
extent of the work which is before us to put the farmer on as sound a 
basis in this country. 


COMPARISON OF AMERICAN AND GERMAN GRASSES. 


of German grasses, which are of interest to compare with our own given 


. 
, 
_ Wolff and Kiihn give the following tables of the average composition 
afterwards : 


Wolff's tables of the composition of hay from German grasses. 


{ep = Te 
Conditions. | Water. Ash. | ea “| Fiber. Pease: Fat. 
BRIDE? aud se tedalaia weee saves wedud dan 14. 30 5. 00 | 7. 50 33. 50 38. 20 1. 50 
Ee ee = 14. 30 5. 40 9.20 29. 20 39. 70 2.00 
Good (average) BO A Oe ee 14, 30 6. 20 9. 70 26, 30 41. 00 2. 50 
PRCT Y POO, 5 dulag acne ds nics ot avaceleics.. 15. 00 7. 00 11. 70 21. 90 41. 60 2. 80 
A ee oe ee ee 16. 60 7.70 13. 50 19. 80 40. 40 3. 00 
Pevoraee LOUN, Oly Tos eek sbcllLscbibs ci lteeccs A, Th23:\| il. 32 30. 69 47. 84 2)92 
i 
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Kiihn’s average composition of German hay. 


a : N.free | Crude |Albumin-| Nutrit. 
Varieties. Water. | Ash. Fat. extract. | fiber. oids. ratio. 
Meadow hay .-...-- So 14.3 6.5 2.3 40. 3 27.1 9.5 1:4.5 
Hay from sweet grasses .....- 14.3 5.8 2.6 39.1 28.7 9.5 1:45 


Average of American wild grasses. 


31s N. fres Crude |Albumin-|} Nutrit. 
Varietics. Water. Ash. Fat. extract. fiber! oids. ratio. 
Uy SEDs Soha sgEenoa sendy po sasaceae 7.9 2.9 53. 9 Py 8.2 1:6.9 
Grass cured as hay .........-- 14.3 6.8 2.5 46.2 23. 2 7.0 1:6.9 


If we regard these averages as representing German and American 
hays it will be seen how much poorer the latter are in nitrogen than the 
former, the poorest German hay having more than the average Ameri- 
can. But in regard to carbohydrates and fiber our hays are the best, 
fiber being much lower and carbohydrates much higher, so there is no 
good reason for calling our hays all poor, especially as the nutritive ratio 
is more nearly normal. A different classification is all that is necessary. 

It will be noticed that the average water content of German hay is — 
given as 14.3 per cent. This has been accepted in this country and ap- 
plied in the table to all the grasses for the sake of comparison. There 
is in all our determinations of moisture none so high as this, the average 
of the grasses being 7.86 per cent., but they had hung in a warm place 
for some time before analysis. Ixperiments to be made next year on 
this point will be decisive. 


DIGESTIBILITY OF THE CONSTITUENTS OF GRASSES. 


It must be remembered that in the analyses the total amount of the 
nutrients present in the grasses is given, but that under the most favor- 
able conditions all of this cannot be digested by the animal. How 
much can be assimilated is to be found only by practical experiment. 
This has been done in Germany with many fodders, and the results of 
some of the most important, as given by Kiihn, are here tabulated. 


Digestibility of the constituents of various fodders. 


JuLius KUN. 


| 


| 
|Protein substance. Fat. N. freo substance. Crude fiber. 
| a a E El 
i 3 S 3 
Varieties. : 5 . : a . : rs : 
dia] 28 81a) 2 ica) 4a] 2 eee 
a =| .¥ = =) ey al a A = I a 
Pasture grass -..--..----=| 70.6 | 79.3 75 | 63.4 | 68.1 66 | 74.5 | 84.4 79 | 70.3 | 75.2 73 
Mowing grass...----.----- 69.0 | 71.7 70 | 60.4 | 68.1 65 | 74.7 | 84.4 79 | 65.4 | 72.8 69 
Red clover: : i 
Shortly before bloom.| 70.5 | 74.3 73 | 57.0 | 65.2 62 | 69.6 | 83.2 76 | 50.1 | 60.4 55 
Beginning to bloom...) 71.7 | 76.3 74 | 66.1 | 75.3 71 | 73.0 | 80.1 77 | 52.2 | 59.2 56 
Mnllbloom.---\--.-- 64.7 | 70.2 67 | 58.6 | 65.4 63 | 68.3 | 72.6 70 | 46.4 | 50.1 48 
Towards end of bloom| 56.4 | 60.8 59 | 42.2 | 46.7 45 | 70.3 | 71.0 71 | 38.3 | 39.3 39 
Corn:fodder=.--....---.<. eee ee ees 73 sent ees vit ansoe Locke) GT ERk coon eee 72 
13 year Meee les 38.9) 71.0! 57 | 8.5 | 69.7 46 | 48.0 | 73.8 63 | 44.6 | 72.4 58 
Aftenmath 53.0 | 68.0 G61 | 27.01 57.4 46 | 56.7 | 75.0 G6 |54.3174.9-4 63 
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Digestibility of the constituents of vasious fodders—-Continued, 


| 
’ Protein substance. Fat. N. free substance.| Crude fiber. 
Varieties | g : é g 
Beer este ae ea aN a 12 ate ap |e ee 
: Pee |e el ela ae | ape | 
mh bee Pe) | Bab i) Porat TA |e eae Wg 
Behe eft ee fa) POL |) BM aio Wh) Bly 
feloyee Hay -.-2---~------- 43.0 | 73.3 | 60 | 38.0 | 75.3) 59) 6295 | 80 1| 69 | 38.0 | 59.2 47 
WMMPADIBUCAW seem otcwense|—-----|areuue Gh [kas aia soos 2Cyl Me NO CE a OE OE 52, 
REGPLSETON wcacosewo---- 2. 2.6 | 82.6] 25] 21.2} 40.9} 32/9851] 51.8] 36] 468) 72:9 56 
Oat straw..-...-.--------- 14.4 | 50.0 38 | 14.0 | 51.0 30 | 33.2 | 47.0 42 | 53.0 | 67.0 61 
Ot ae 58.0 | 81.3) 74] 684/990] 82/65.0/ 79.7] 731 5.5] 32.1 21 
Pease cance woes 83.9 | 88.1 85 | 74.4 | 78.5 76 | 92.5 | 93.3 94 | 17.0 | 57.4 234 
(oS ee eee 80.6 |100 90 | 86.9 |200 97 | 90.7 | 98.7 94 | 25.1 1100 63 
IHGARD maa tvac sce cnn vaenas 84.4 | 91.5 88 | 45.0 | 69.0 58 | 94.7 | 98.6 97 | 55.1 | 88.5 74 
Linseed cake, with oxen.-.| 80.2 | 89.9 87 | 86.7 | 93.9 91 | 85.0 | 96.3 OL, |-.gn ay | 54.5 54 
Wheat bran, dry ........- 82.9 | 93.5) 88| 77.6! 81.6] 80|77.7| 81.2] 80/169} 32.9 20 
Wheat bran, cooked...... 61.6 | 81.0} 70] 688)| 899] 81| 69.7] 824) 75) 35 | 21.5 13 
| 


In this table the maximum and minimum amount digested of each 
constituent in various experiments are given, together with the probable 
mean. How much we may depend on these determinations for our 
American fodders is doubtful. They serve, however, to show in what 
direction we must work, and what assistance chemistry can render the 
farmer. 

To show how these tables are used in connection with fodder analyses 
an example may serve. A farmer has a milch cow which he wishes to 
feed in the most economical manner on the fodder at his disposal, com- 
bined with other food purchased, and with a view of obtaining the best 
return in milk. It has been found that a mileh cow requires, as a daily 
ration, for every 1,000 pounds live weight, according to Kiihn— 


Pounds. 
Dry organic substance .... --- wee cnwoe: cowwee evrces ce swse cere cove eens 20.0 to 30.0 
Digestible albuminoids ..-....... Soscen conc eas Minera a=a\a serine semen 2.0 to 2. 7 
Peete f208 2.2 6 ca ewe en wee e ne coe eee cree ee cone cone euscecns 9.4 to 0, 7 
neeneme TMitrogen, free CXtTaGt co. . wa cace anos ccccew cies on sces cece noun 12.5 to 15.0 
Digestible substance.......-....- wee ween on Se een 15. to 17.0 
RAO NBDOWG ane de ce aap we gh oe ll aces drepumepies oo. dbebseaue 1 to 6 


The farmer has an average (German) hay and mangolds, which, if fed 
together, would make a ration too rich in carbohydrates. Taking into 
consideration his ability to purchase, he finds from the analyses, digesti- 
bility and fodder value, that he can make this up in the best way by 
buying cotton-seed meal and constituting the ration as follows: 


; = baa 
=| San Sn 3 
eB 25 2 3 2 
§ Quantities. Ss | ea |} 25 | 2 
a rt + ~ 
Bs i 2 | mm Pa 7 
by & 2 vo rel co) 
i aa) Rae 20 
on) A A Q 
A UOTE Sa Gig Tae ae | 19.0 1.29 9.84 | 0.24 
BRDU USERID. ee kU SE eA Pe lu ue, yet aa 44 4.00 | 0.06 
aOUnas COeeGn-weed meal soo. shoe ook bc lose eccesse es 1.6 | . 62 36 | 0.24 


2.0 2.26 | 14.20| 0.54 
| Se ppt ge a Ses a REE SN Eames ee eet SUCRE Ce Oe ee 
8 AG 
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Of courke, it is necessary that a farmer’s judgment should be used in 
the matter as well as the mere data given in the tables. The ration 
must be palatable to the animal and in proper form. 

Wolff’s tables of the composition, digestibility, and value of feeding 
stuffs, and his table of feeding standards, are copied here from the admi- 
rable report of the Connectient Agricultural Experiment Station. They 
are not so good as those given by Kiihn in Mentzel und Von Lengerke’s 
Londwirthschaftliches Kalender fiir 1880, but are more concise. It must 
always be remembered that these figures are derived from German ex- 
periments, and will probably be modified in the future for this country, 


Feeding standards. 
[Per day and per 1,000 pounds live weight, ] 


4 = Nutritive (digestible) | 2 
o e substances. a 
Fey 2. - 2 - 
os " 2 . a bi 3 | 
Age and condition. Ba | &a 3S = Er 3 
| os g rs Be o- 
rs - 5 3 F 
cs . 
2 12 |e |e )24)8 
4 S 4 o) H a 
\ Lbs Lbs Lbs. | Lbs. Lbe Tbs. | Lbs, 
1. Oxen at rest in & Stall.ccescccennscenenes|-cnene--| 17.5 0.7 8.0 0.15 8. 85 ake bi 
2. Wool sheep, coarser brecds ..--++-.-0-+-|--0----- 20.0 12 10.3 | 0.20 | 11.70 1:0 
Wool sheep, finer breeds....2--0--+----|--00--- 22.5| 1.5 | 11.4 | 0.25 | 1a) ieee iibee 
8. Oxen moderately worked .... 24.0 1.6 11.3 0.30 | 13.20 gay Ae 
Oxen heavily worked ....-.- -| 26.0 2.4 13. 2 0.50 | 16.10 WON 
4. Horses moderately worked 22.5 1.8 18 0.60 | 13.60 1:7. 
Horses heavily worked . 25,5 2.8 13.4 0.80 | 17.00 1:5. 
5. Milk cows ..-.---.---.---- 24.0 2.5 12.5 0.40 | 15.40 1:5. 
6. Fattening oxen, first period 27.0 2.5 15. 0 0.50 | 18.00 1:6. 
Fattening oxen, second period . male ae 26. 0 3.0 14.8 0.70 | 18.50 1:5 
Fattening oxen, third period ..-...------)..-..--- 25.0 2.7 14.8 0.60 | 18.10 1:6. 
7. Fattening sheep, first period -.--.- shot gal Uatain afte 26. 0 3.0 15. 2 0.50 | 18.70 Lh 
Fattening sheep, second period ---....---]....-.-- 25. 0 3.5 14.4 0.60 | 18.50 1:4 
8. Fattening swine, first period -.......----|...206-- 36. 0 5.0 22 32. 50 By 
Fattening swine, second period ......-.-|......-. 31.0 4.0 24.0 28.00 | 1:6 
Fastening swine, third period.....sse.--|......-- 28.5 2.7 17.5 20. 20 1:6. 
9. Growing cattle— 
Agein months: 2to 3-..... pepeeeees 150 22. 0 4.0 13.8 2.0 19.8 1:4, 
C0 6 i cccacenescnn 800 23. 4 3. 2 13.5 1.0 Bh Bi (Ce Ms 
hee tate 500%|"" 450" “25 [13.5 180 6) nee 1:6 
12 t0 18 .sceovecfesens| 700 | 24.01 20 1-130 104 1558) Rae 
j 18 £0 24 aasmnnsmeoenn> 850 24.0 16 12.0 0.3 13.9 1:8. 
10. Growing sheep— 
Age in months: 5 to 6..«c0r-n------ 56{ 280) 32 | 156 | 08 | 196 1:5. 
6to 8... aes 67 25.0 2.4 3.3 0.6 16.6 1 
ay ae ef ee 75| 23.0 21 | 114 | 05 |140 1:6. 
11 82 22.5 17 10.9 0.4 13.0 Leh 
wer 8| 220] 14] 104 | 03 |121 | Les 
11. Growing fat pigs— 
Age in months: 50 42.0 7,5 30.0 $7.5 L:% 
100 34.0 5.0 25.0 30.0 I< 
125 31.5 4.3 23.7 28.0 Let 
170 27.0 3.4 20.4 23.8 1-26, 
250 21.0 2.5 16. 2 18.7 1:6. 
Growing cattle— | 
Agein months: 210 3,..-00--.- 150 3.3 0.6 2 0. 30 3. 00 ne | 
3 0716 Gasame = 0 300 7.0 1.0 4.1 0.30 5. 40 1 cid; 
6 to 12 .- 2.6 500 12.0 1.3 6.8 0. 30 8. 40 1:6. 
12 £0 18 cesems ce 700 16.8 1.4 He 0.28 | 10.78 5 Ee 
1800 FA peneneconesen- 850 20. 4 1.4 10.3 0.26 | 11.96 WE cE 
Growing sheep— . 
Age in months: 5to 6-.-....-.--.--- 56 1.6 0. 18 0.87 | 0.045 | 1.995) 1:5. 
GLO) Scereneeeencoes 67 1.7] 0.17] 0.85] 0.040] 1060) 1:5. 
B toll .. ccescecscen- 75 Le 0.16 0.85 | 0.087 | 1.047} 1:6. 
tOMLD joumeaemese een 82 1.8 0. 14 0.89 | 0.032] 1.062) 1:7. 
15 to 20 85 1.9 0.12| 0.88 | 0.025 | 1,047) 1: 8 
Growing fat swine— j 
Age in months: 2to0 3..«.0««--.----- 50 2. 0. 38 1. 50 1. 88 1:4 
oe, Sito Weeaeeeeesaees 100 3.4 0.50 | 2. 50 3. 00 1:5 
540.6 scaudicoes sce 125 3.5 0. 54 2. 96 3. 5 5 
TOMS > one eee et 170 4.6 0. 58 3.47 4. 05 1:6. 
& to 12 250 5.2 0. 62 4.05 4. 67 ths 


a 


———— 
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on, digestibility, and money value of feeding stuffs, as given by Dr. Wolff 
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for Germany for 1879, except iho 
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tConnecticut Agricultural Experimental Station, 1879, p. 75. 
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TABLE I.—Prozximate analysis in detail 


2 : 
nen ee 
Ee hh 
Varieties. 4 . ae z 
$ & I g 28 D 
2 = o | 4 ga =| 
q 2 S 5 a E 2 
a w | = } < | E nm (4 
LEGUMINOSZ. | 
j | 
44 | Vicia sativa. Common vetch........-....+----| Grounds. 11.12} 8.00) 4.70 | 21.34) 199 
MISCELLANEOUS PLANTS. | | F 
57 | Echium vulgare. Blue weed, blue thistle....... W.Va-... 7.92) 6.25) 2.47) 470) 47 
61 | Plantago lanceolata. Ribwort plantain .....-.- 5. i: Bee | 7.85! 6.90} 4.11] 1270) 3.11 
65 | Richardsonia scabra. Mexican clover ......--- Ala Feet | 6.34 | 7.82) 289) 584) 3.81 
GRAMINE. | 
49 | Muhlenbergia glomerata. Satin grass.....«..---| Minn ..... 6.10 | 14.10; 5.42) 7.34] 2.34 
60 sp? ot) grass -..2- 2-2. aes Ric pes ee eee 8.56:| 5.80} 3.41 | 12.90] 153 
88 | Phalaris intermedia. American canary grass--| §.C...----)..--.--|...-..- |-ceces sl sepeoee pee. eR 
45 | Bromus unioloides. Schrader’s grass .--------- Grounds -.-) 12. 63 51 | 3.12 | 7.40) “LST 
55 secalina, Common cheat or chess..... ING pees eo 3.70 | 9.49] L977 
43 | Panicum gibbum....------2----2---- 2-00 enw ewes|.-- ee neeenn- 3.75.| 12.10} 162 
39 proliferum. Large crab grass....---- Ala cone ns 2.65 | 9.60) 450 
36 diwaricquum .-<-- -. 2. = 2 ---~ paccneescles OOP=ac-06 2.27 | 2.75] 3.20 
40 Orusgalli. Barn-yard grass ----------|.- dG 22 sees 1.98 | 877] 182 
76 capillare. Witch grass ..------------ indi. - 3.70 | 11.30 -%5 
37 dichotomwum ...-.---------0eeenecesee- Alla esas 3.25 | 2.47] 3.55 
7 agrostoides. Marsh panic..-.. 5.41 | 5.58| L87 
35 ONEDB ae ac oo naw ena neo a hoes 1.62 | 3.67 | 1 a 
80 virgatum (short). Panic grass - 3.12) 11.05 | 
79 virgatum (tall). Panic grass... 2.80 | 9.65 | 3.57 
63 | Triticwm repens. Quick grass -..----..--- peer ON ese ces 3.27 | 9.76] 3.47 
42 | Uniola latifolia. Fescue grass. .---s0+ecces----| Ala..-.... 2.80 ||)  5aB7 seeeeee 
69 latifolia. Fescue 2.35 | 5.60| 2.01 
51 | Festuca pratensis. Field fescue.....-..---«+---| N. H.....- 3.02 | 9.08 | 1.60 
54 | ovina. Sheep fescue. ..--.-.--.--------|.-d0 ..-...- 3.88 | 9.43 | 4.88 
48 | Spartina cynosuroides. Marsh grass .-.-.. ----| Minn..--. 3.24 | 7.92 |. 3,23 
58 2.80 | 11.62 | 3,99 
74 cynosuroides. Whip grass ....-..---- 3.17 | 9.34) 2.33 
83 2.97 | 9.85 | 2.44 
82 agualica. Reed meadow grass 2.07 |) 4095) eae 
53 2.70 | 10.30 | 2,91 
84 | Avena striata. Mountain oat grass 3.83 | 8.60] 2.00 
47 | Boutelloua oligostachya. Gamma grass 2.87 | 4.98] 2.55 
50 | Anthoxanthon odoratum. Vernal grass 3.13 | 7.92] 1.74 
62 | Dactylis glomerata. Orchard grass 3.27 | 9.16) 4.98 
46 | Andropogan furcatus. Blue joint grass 2.76 | 9.40! 3.18 
59 furcatus. Blue joint .- ee 1.93 | 3.69} 1.23 
97 SUrcatus ..2--5 .---------nonrceuune 2.97 | 8.86 | 2.64 
41 scoparius. 1.67 | 4.27] 2.18 
75 . SCOPATIUS ..-------------- eee ene ene- 2.97 | 7.70 -5oT 
38 macrourus. Broom grass-.--.-..-.- 2.31 | 4.22 | 4.19 
67 argenteus. Silver beard grass ....|..-.-.-..--. 2. 87. | OS TAB OL 
72 | Tricuspis purpurea. Purple tricuspis...-..-.-- Ind. ae. s. 3.55 le< Ts 261" SLIG7 
81 | Danthonia compressa. Wild oat grass.....---- Vires = 3. 25 |r eTe Bor eaeeman 
64 spicata. Wild oat grass-..-..-....- IN. ae Soe 3.67 | 7.20) 3.01 
56 | Poa pratensis. Blue grass.--..----------------|--d0 ....--- 4.51 | 9.03 | 2.70 
52 compressa. English blue grass ..-.--. ----|.. lips ass 2.61) 9.90) 156 
78 | Cinna arundinacea. Reed grass..--....---.---|.--.-------- 2.85 | 6.23} 2.54 
34 | Paspalum preecow ....-------- -----+------+--=- ‘Ala see 3.19 | .7.39 | 1.90 
73 | Elymus Oanadensis. Wild rye grass.....-...- Ind sso: 3.47 | 5.56| 147 
66 | Aristida pupurascens. Purple beard grass .-..|.....-. ---. 2.42} 5.22] 3.42 
71 | Sorghum nutaus ..---------- -epeactesscnse epee | eG rete 2.41 | 6.12) 3.26 
CARICE. 
68 | Scirpus eriophorum. Wooly sedge grass .....- Jiri by Bess 
HAY. 
85 | Hay, cut before bloom.....--.. Mn cule suosuucucen Nv He n= 
86 | Hay, cut in full bloom............-.------------|-- QO) tosee~e 
87 | Hay, cut after bloom........-----.--0.---------|-- doeeeres= 
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All ‘‘Ala.” from Mobile. 
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Finally, I desire to express my appreciation of the faithfulness and 
efficiency which have characterized the assistance I have received in the 
performance of this work from those engaged with me in the labors of 
this division. 

Respectfully submitted. | 

PETER COLLIER, 
Chemist. 
Hon. Wu. G. LE Duc, 
Commissioner. 


REPORT OF THE STATISTICIAN. 


_ Sir: I have the honor to submit my report as Statistician of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. ; ; 

The agricultural productions of the country, which in the year 1878 
had grown to such proportions as to atiract the attention of the civilized 
world, were exceeded by the production in 1879. The movement of pop- 
ulation to the West and the activity of our people have rendered it almost 
impossible to keep fully abreast with the increase of our production, both 
in the cereals and live stock. 

In the estimates submitted great care has been given to the compila- 
tion from the returns made by some four thousand correspondents; they 
comprise representatives in two-thirds the counties of the whole country, 

_ and while it is not claimed that they are exact as to the whole, it is 
- claimed that they are for the proportion they represent, and experience 
_ yearly shows that the portions not represented hold about the same con- 
ditions of increase or decrease as those reported. 

The area sown or planted in the different crops of this country has 
- mever been taken by any previous census, but I am happy to state that 
_ the omission of former investigations is to be remedied in the census to 
_ be taken in 1880, and arrangements have been made for a fifll and com- 
plete enumeration of the acres planted in each principal crop. With this 
- additional light on the subject there is assured in the future a more com- 
_ plete and accurate estimate than was possible in the past. 


THE CROPS OF 1879, 


_ Corn.—The acreage planted in this crop was 3 per cent. more than in 
1878. The spring was unfavorable in the New England States owing to 
cold and rainy weather; in the Southern and Western States the season 
at planting was favorable, but in the large corn-producing section, north 
_ of the Ohio River, the complaint of defective seed was almost universal, 
thus causing a large area to be replanted which was consequently late 
in maturing. During the summer drought prevailed to a disastrous 
extent in the South Atlantic States and in Louisiana and Texas; in fact 
the crop in the latter State was only one-half of the previous year. In 
_ all other parts of the country the summer was most propitious, particu- 
larly so in those States bordering on thé Ohio River and west of the 
_ Mississippi. 

The weather in the months of September and October was rather un- 
favorable in thelargest corn-producing States, causing an imperfect ripen- 
ing of the crop and resulting in a softening of the grain, thereby ren- 
dering it unmerchantable, and even in some places unfit for domestic 
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uses. The out-turn of the crop, however, showed it to be the largest 
ever produced and was 1,547,901,000 bushels. The price as returned 
by the producer was for the whole country an average of 37.5 cents per 
bushel against 31.5 cents in 1878. The aggregate value of the crop is 
$580,000,000 for 1879 against $441,000,000 in. 1878. 

Wheat.—The winter of 1878~79 was a severe one, but the injuries to 
fall sown wheat were confined to the Southern States, where the cover- 
ing of snow, so universal in the Northern States, was needed. 

There was some increase in the area planted in fall sown wheat, but 
the great increase in the area of this crop was in those States where itis 
sown in the spring. The total increase of acreage was nearly 2 per cent. 
The conditions of the crop during growth were not so favorable as dur- 
ing the year previous, but, although short in straw, the out-turn of grain 
was larger. 

In those States bordering on the Ohio River the result was in excess 
of anticipations, while in the large producing States of the Northwest 
the reverse was the case, and there the crop of 1879 did not more than 
equal that of 1878. The same causes for the partial failure of the spring 
wheat crop as were given in 1878, were given this year, viz, extreme 
heat just at maturing, drought, and chinch bugs. On the Pacifie slope 
the crop is rather below that of 1878, both in quantity and quality. 
The total crop for the whole country is estimated at 448,756,000 bushels, 
which, assuming the population to be 483 million persons, would give a 
product of 9.2-+ bushels per capita; allowing 5.5 bushels for home con- 
sumption (seed and food), there would remain a surplus of about 
182,000,000 bushels for export. . 

The average yield per acre was 13.7+ bushels, considerably larger 
than in the year 1878, and almost identical with that of 1877, which was 
the largest average sincetwenty years. This average of 13.7-++ represents 
the average of all the States, and seems very low, but it must be borne 
in mind that in many sections of the country wheat is only sown for 
home use and to utilize fields too long planted in other crops; taking 
into consideration only those States where wheat is a leading crop, the 
average is Very different, as for instance in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and 
Illinois the average yield per acre this year was rather more than 19 
bushels, equal to the yearly average of France and more than the yield 
in England for this year. The price, as returned us, shows a great ad- 
vance to the farmer since a year, and is for 1879 $1.11 per bushel 
against $0.78 in 1878, thus making a crop worth $497,000,000 against 
$326,000,000 last year. 

Oats.—The product of oats for 1879 was less than that of either the 
two previous years, and was 363,761,000 bushels. The area planted was 
4 per cent. less than the previous year. The spring was dry and cold, 
which with unfavorable conditions during the summer caused a crop 12 
per cent. less than that of 1878. The price, however, was much higher, 
and was $0.33 per bushel against $0.24 last year, netting to the farmer 
a total of $120,533,000 against $101,900,000 in 1878. 

Cotton.—The spring and summer months were not so favorable for 
cotton as last year. Drought was reported as very detrimental in all 
the South Atlantic States and Texas. The condition at no time was re- 
ported as high as in 1878, and from returns made November 1 and De- 
cember 1 the crop was estimated at 5,261,202 bales; unusually favorable 
weather for growth, maturing, and picking continued, however, through 
the month of December, and added largely to the crop. Unlike cornand 
other farm crops, cotton, being perennial, continues to produce new fiow- 
ers and fruit undiminished till the plant is killed by frost. 
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Tobacco.—The total product of the country is within a small percent- 
age of that of 1878, the gain being chiefly in Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Connecticut, and the most serious decline in Ohio and Missouri. The 
quality of the crop is somewhat better than that of last year, but the 
price shows little or no variation. The crop for 1879 is estimated at 
391,278,350 pounds, valued at $22,727,524, against 392,546,700 pounds, 
valued at $22,137,428 in 1878. 

_ Potatoes.—There was an increase in the area planted in potatoes of 3 
per cent.; drought was prevalent in some sections of the country, but 
on the whole the season was favorable and the yield per acre was an 
average of 98 bushels, against 69 in 1878, and 94 in 1877. The total crop 
is estimated at 181 million bushels, valued at $79,000,000. 

Other crops.—¥ or details of other crops reference is made to the fol- 
lowing tables: 


Table showing the product of each principal crop of the several States named, the yield per acre, 
the total acreage, the average price in each State, and the value of each crop, for 1879. 


“ni a n 
® a o a 
° Wi =e oe 3 
S cS) aS 28 8 
£ a ie = 3 eu 3S 
Products. * Prog bg ° <1 5 9 5 
les 29 Pa} ac ‘a 
Za a EE aE 5 
= Ed 5A dm $ 
oS 4 A > a 
MAINE, 
PMGIAN) CON. 0.2 n ccduneccenas bushels... 1, 587, 000 30 52,900 | $0 76 $1, 206, 120 
Rafe p ee wide I oo co sa enc ant do... 488, 000 16 30,500| 1 44 * "902, 720 
ee lo sede os adam pear do... 46, 800 18 2, 600 96 44,928 
_ | Ue ae Wate ase do....! 3,087,000] 30 102, 900 43 1, 327, 410 
ATIGY ------.---eeccuccnnseccen- do. . 937, 500 25 37, 500 80 750, 000 
Buckwheat .--.... Mamie aed ele ee doe ec: 540, 000 30 18, 000 59 318, 600 
Potatoes -- 2. 12 nsec e scenes cunene do... 6, 993, 000 135 51, 800 42 2, 937, 060 
Dee tee se secveeoc cneueccanaes tons... 1, 247, 400 1.14 1, 094, 211 9 22 11, 501, 023 
a eh SS ee ee (en Eee 1900409) | See see ee 18, 787, 866 
_ a | | es | acess] ———set 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MATRON .o.5-- 202... -0-5-- bushels..} 1, 359, 000 32.5 57, 200 78 1, 450, 020 
RAMP AGES <-cococduendur weuamanwes do....} - 159, 120 1H) 18, 600 1 50 238, 680 
do 3, 000 96 34, 560 
35, 000 48 588, 000 
4, 900 78 80, 262 
5, 300 66 76, 956 
35, 700 4 1, 987, 776 
612, 233 9 43 5, 946, 558 
766, 983 |v ccna ceed 10, 402, 812 
56, 600 73 1, 487, 448 
82, 500 1 39 686, 660 
4, 600 79 43, 608 
cawef |. 1 S18, 100 115, 700 40 1, 527, 240 
Barley .-....----ccenasveee Seed do - 182, 600 26 5, 100 81 107, 406 
Buckwheat ..------......--..--- do: 5! 414, 000 23 18, 000 58 240, 120 
Tia ese ego a eae ee aaa doves: 5, 147, 500 145 35, 500 40 2, 059, 000 
Bee ec scusee hie BS -es.--tons..| 1, 271, 000 111 1,145,045] 8 16 10, 371, 360 
giAlesdecescet= sens duaouennas's{oces KchCR Sead pcos 1/418, 045i) So 2 oee ce 16, 522, 842 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Lay ae Ea Ree ee bushels... 1, 386, 000 36 38, 500 78 1, 081, 080 
MRHOGG Ts nl casedswicisncdun anise clany do. so: 15, 300 18 850 |* 150 22, 950 
Eee ae sca sepals mean m euiae esp ao... 354, 900 13 27, 300 86 305, 214 
OA UG) 2a c5g8 bh Saace see See eee dozcae 508, 400 31 16, 400 50 254, 200 
EAM Eres csscalsswausldeot aes 5 do-.2: 51, 450 21 2, 450 80 41, 160 
IRR CIGWNCAL a prc tects sss ceweus uh os do. =: 40, 800 12 - 8,400 66 26, 928 
PRB UALOOS aie) sy cteise ale Sins vale ain dae AO 02% 4, 243, 200 104 40, 800 56 2, 376, 192 
SORE CO ore aide aabainialale)eiaie ss ania pounds.. 4, 350, 000 | 1, 500 2, 900 11 478, 590 
MIN emalad sce csnisedn wawendisnc aac tons.. 928, 700 1. 56 595, 321 | 16 00 14, 859, 200 
Totalewisse ads twsce Se sSctceabod Hae ee ee Sel Hey ages Mal; Oak ee eacas ee 19, 445, 424 
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Table showing the product of each principal crop, §¢., for 1879—Continued, 


3 2 i Z 
3 be a & a8 8 
oa os wu 5 Zu F 
Products. Aig re o Be g 
2 oe Bg ag 5 
er es 2-9 os a 
- 2 Es Be 3 
=] - 5 oe ° 
<7 4 A > a 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Indian corn...........s....-.bushels.. 268, 800 32 8,400 | $0 75 $201, 600 
BUYS oasis ase ce tise. cacwed tune dsdOsas- 22, 750 13 1, 750 85 19, 337 
La FEE Prey poe Oe 72, 000 24 3, 000 44 . 81,680 
Barley --....-- aeecedsvaccbworawsA0s3: 8, 550 19 450 90 7, 695 
Potatoes . suse vseaesscessecseeesGOs.s; 790, 600 100 7, 900 62 489, 800 
Arc ctu sctutsveasscosleaces-- tolls. 113, 700 1.58 71,962 | 17 50 1, 989, 750 
DVO ee Ge COBBOBOEECOCE ISEEIGHal Detoe seee emer! MaKe Se Bie Gplt aes er 2, 739, 862 
———— ————S>S|—«_»-—Saaae 
CONNECTICUT. 
Indian Cor. .csscseesesa.-2.. bushels... 2, 218, 500 29 76, 500 74 1, 641, 690 
Wheat 52.22... cance cones deneaes doce. 39, 600 18 2,200 150 59, 400 
Lf Pe CCE CPEE ELE COPEL EE eaueos do.... 484, 800 16 30, 300 88 426, 624 
Wats Pocete ccdareuc Wess st enc sKdOsc ok 972, 900 23 42, 300 43 418, 347 
* Barley ..--. sacecdUSEcnchnascesae0O..28 26, 400 22 1, 200 68 17, 952 
Buckwheat -4..0a8ssccctocccendsG0..23 117, 600 14 8, 400 76 89, 376 
Potatoes ---.4..-mssdas-beocend-200..-. 3, 087, 000 98 31, 500 53 1, 636, 110 
TODACEO. cccaceseoteensnncnes POUNAS.: 9, 660, 000 | 1, 400 6, 900 12 1, 159, 200 
AYO Mas on ns donc tstbandhanenvesstODS-s 927, 500 1.40 662,500} 975 9, 043, 125 
DOtAls «bs cdbwhe codk a nnod0atecn=s Gece eee eee Poadson nt 8615800)|Seecee eee 14, 491, 824 
NEW YORK. 
WiGiAN COM. wu. .2--.0s-8-2-<. bushels..] 22, 704, 000 33 688, 000 61 |. 13,849, 440 
WihGHE se-.-saccid sis. ecuws re. do.--.| 10,746, 000 15 716,400 | 1 40 15, 044, 400 
PUY Ouwi--~-- dencbbsé.-chseaesve-d0..:) 2,770, 300 3 213, 100 15 2, 077, 725 
QatPicces- des dtu... ubesve-. do....| 39, 928, 000 31 1, 288, 000 40 15, 971, 200 
BaVSF ob... 4. cedar oscetnerssidO.-.1 6, 200, 000 25 248, 000 72 4, 464, 000 
Bickwheat .2...us.c0.ceenuesss-d0...5 5, 152, 000 20 257, 600 54 2, 782, 080 
Potatdos .--. sv sue. ee sae0eses-o...3| 38,407; 200'| 104 369, 300 36 13, 826, 592 
IBODAGOO .... aconte-cees «esss-pounds.. 2, 432, 750 | 1,315 1, 850 12 291, 930 
BABy ih ve doe ck ne...ccvidssuestONS.. 6, 156, 000 1.16 5,306,897 | 9 79 60, 267, 240 
BGG, cauda svasesse stead Wie deooat|snceas owetsads|aseaneuand 9, 089, 147 |........--| 128,574, 607 
NEW JERSEY. 
Tata Gorn... - 2s. d.<- «....bushels.. 8, 969, 200 34 263, 800 58 5, 202, 136 
‘Wheat...... 2a ee icoublues do. = .3 1, 783, 500 12.3 145, 000 1 38 2, 461, 230 
PoOU bes Seco v Wise sabes taae donee 365, 750 9.5 38, 500 79 288, 942 
it eae jee Caen eee doled 5, 216, 000 32 163, 000 40 2, 086, 400 
Backiwheat ....04....-- Prune: do..s3 529, 200 28 18, $00 69 365, 148 
HEALER Do Scan soe hemes bibma baw. 0.268 5, 170, 900 89 58, 100 59 3; 050, 831 
AG ee iN eases os die veces avarhen. tons.. 661, 100 1.25 528,880 | 12 85 8, 495, 135 
sbotalicassszcccs ere [SPORE ALYY bape ae ets seed aeueeoees 1 DIGIS03|2-sc2 sack 21, 949, 822 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
SA Gorn 222. we. < de civee bushels..| 44, 506, 000 35 1, 271, 600 54 24, 033, 240 
WVRBAE 22 onc cke eb ks bocnde¥eveus-G0-.25|' . 22; 307, 400 15.3 1,458,000 | 1 32 29, 445, 768 
eyGshucs. ------- (Ae PO Saha (eee 2, 973, 600 12 247, 800 68 2, 022, 048 
ORs tb .b.- 225... cscs -cabbiebesdo---4| (32,531,400 31 1, 049, 400 36 11, 711, 304 
BABY .<. .-- 52-46 Foe cu sl See do.... 618, 200 22 28, 100 83 513, 106 
Buckwheat .....4....-.005 utes do:..i 3, 740, 000 22 170, 000 60 2, 244, 000 
PGMS)... . cede. s6 2 bibs do.-..| 17,513,600} 104 168, 400 37 6, 480, 032 
"TObACCO ....20--44 Sis ic aukwhns pounds..| 29, 617,700 | 1, 459 20, 300 09 2, 665, 593 
HAgiivereblerncivetsedséubvoscetODB ss 3, 409, 200 1.34 2,544,179 | 12 88 43, 910, 496 
Alte wskbetwavehetehuatterings lev rnvanessetaplahoevenied G05, VION eccase see 123, 025, 587 
P 4, 860, 000 27 180, 000 55 2, 678, 000 
Wheat jae 1, 012, 700 3 77, 900 1 38 1, 397, 526 
Rye.... 17, 000 17 1, 060 65 11, 050 
Deis ecce one es j 369, 600 22 16, 800 35 129, 360 
UTTOW 22 oct -tedd- ses A cubed doit) 365, 200 83 4, 400 60 219, 120 
eile) eee ere rr ae tons..| 34, 600 1. 08 32,037 | 14 50 501, 700 
BUA ia tds OWL ots senda Be idkic ono hls ree AUR fates ocd G12; 187; |:szrenece: 4, 931, 756 
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Table showing the product’'of each principal crop, §c., for 1879—Continued. 


Hae 453 8 3 a 
! B a 5 3. aa F 
ic] z Bo Bc} 2 
ee 25 Paks) By 3 
Products. a5 ads ee Bie Z 
coe Se Bs AR S 
_n if — o ons el 
g 5 ee ZS $s 
S > 5 a o 
; ae e <4 A & H 
MARYLAND. 
a -bushels..| 13, 721, 040 30.6 448,400 | $0 52 $7, 184, 941 
EEN AS : «---do....| 6, 999, 840 14.4 486,100} 1 42 9, 939, 773 
ByGvas.----- Berets on- = 5 rods be ~~ do.... 243, 600 12 20, 300 80 194, 880 
Mere 222. eee Bron. do..-.| 3, 638, 600 23 158, 200 40 1, 455, 440 
MMEOAL 2 22.s08...--s0ase02: do..-5 90, 000 20 4, 500 71 63, 900 
UUHNOUS boo.u05<cssusc sees deskraor st} 1, 532, 200 94 16, 300 60 919, 320 
GPAGCO.s---scccssceevecess-.pounds..| 25,826,400 | . 633 40, 800 05 1, 291, 320 
BBY seccdeses cco... oecee..-=-t0ns.. 203, 100 1.20 169,250 | 14 50 2, 944, 950 
PtOlecd4ccbkonn=sbewedeues~coo0e|..555.--- Leuk tanege on a 1, 343, 850 |......----| 23, 944, 524 
VIRGINIA. 
Indian corn..........--.. «...bushels..| 19, 957, 600 19 1, 050,400 | $0 49 $9, 779, 224 
PRMD dnd switdudessscassct-. 52. do....{ 8, 851, 820 9.2 962,100 | 1 27 11, 241,176 . 
Mp Gekasks. .n-das sens, seseeeccssdo.-.. 430, 200 9 47, 800 68 271, 026 
PME diee cates dicotesssseacs.-d0e...| 5, 878, 800 12 489, 900 38 2, 233, 944 
Buckwheat -scco2s esc cusses. -k-- do. 543 52, 200 18 2,900 62 32, 364 
Potatoes Waiccbawenedeedo:-.,| (955: 600 69 8, 200 56 703, 248 
Tobacco bac aae a.-pounds..| 86,524,200 | 763 113, 400 05 4, 326, 210 
BE Bowe ade eccdaces cccsuuve.-tOns.. 219, 900 1.19 184,790 | 12 40 2, 726, 760 
italeeabsneusbss.s seelatsoeccs salt sees 5 tos ES Dr AG, 490145532 aneee 31, 313, 952 
4 NORTH CAROLINA. 
ABMs OOTA ss gcc olthe=---- --bushels..| 25, 678, 500 15 1,711, 900 58 14, 893, 530 
WObcns cGbsdascessesvcesuas do.--.| 3, 223, 500 7 460,500 | 1 28 4, 126, 080 
BRYO vecces cocccs succes secesees- 0.24. 324, 800 8 40, 600 80 259, 840 
eee se ---+---- eee Sankerdo.--2| | 34 270) 400 16 266, 900 45 1, 921, 680 
ROE dune ceccaevancvaxdo-..:| J, 104000 92 12, 000 63 695, 520 
Tobacco ......-- d6scc-eeeees-pounds..| 11,898,400] 556 21, 400 07 832, 888 
Ba yiskesss -2-c-5sua.c0chsose-as-tONS.. 118, 400 1.39 85,180 | 11 22 1, 328, 448 
GpitOH Lon ccsicceeec-oseseu-pounds..| 97, 640, 400 156 625, 900 i 10, 740, 444 
Total. ..-..« fewccwnde Bs cM wie salons feck. 2 wera |asthe dee oo 3) Bae, SRO Ib, vemeeaee 34, 798, 430 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Indian corn........... eileen bushels..}| 9, 702, 000 7.5 1, 293, 600 75 7, 276, 500 
Viet 5 a Fee ae ee do-.-.| 1, 140,720 8.4 135,800} 157 1, 790, 930 
Ryasetace--..0-2-22----s- bibs =: 38, 000 5 7,600) 122 46, 360 
utes -~ -.do.-..| 1, 320, 000 15 88, 000 68 897, 600 
ROPATOES coos csdve---s-cezeed. da-22: 103, 200 86 1, 200 98 101, 136 
BiAy ease -----5-26 ion -s-casetus tons... 25, 200 1, 25 20, 160 6 25 157, 500 
SGU ones ccskne----ee csc) pounds..} 135,077,800 | 143 944, 600 1 14, 858, 558 
Total..... 33 C BS SCS CC ERE ORS | PREECE REET EPP aN Nee ee aaa S390: 900.172 2 eae 25, 128, 584 
GEORGIA. 
Indian corn........ ere bughels..| 20, 627, 400 9.3 2, 218, 000 70 14, 439, 180 
Wheat........ cuneate vouaaeetes do....| 3,617,100]. 9 401,900 | 1 26 4, 557, 546 
Oats ..-.- BSc duu as Pees 2 eae do....| 6, 747, 000 15 449, 800 57 3, 845, 790 
TaESCOGR <0. -0--see----4 sta vien do.... 320, 000 64 5,000} 111 355, 200 
| BMAY (ows: ------- san do codetavcsns tons.. 35, 000 1. 56 22,436 | 14 59 510, 650 
Tio 2 eee Sea ss.-pounds..| 248,352,000} 156 1, 592, 000 10 24, 835, 200 
eran. 4 2: Meee lady Se sa oe od sal Wee-seeee 4) 689, 186) |. .saseee 48, 543, 566 
_ ed eS SSS |S EES | SS ee 
, FLORIDA. 
Indian corn....-........ ae bushels. . 1, 945, 650 8.5 228, 900 81 1, 575, 976 
| AMES A Ido oan Wi ddes Gealel hen doeses 180, S00 16 11, 300 83 150, 064 
| PUGH OM ce.osssccareuux -se-+--pounds..| 16,968,000 | 105 161, 600 10 1, 696, 800 
| Da fallees as AAPM emramNeacuuids ssn sins eae reeacctoek|ssenens sek 407 S00: peas ene 8, 422, 840 
| ALABAMA. | 
SMaT COIN ...-3.200600...,- biushels..| 25, 403, 300 | 13 1, 954, 100 66 16, 766, 178 
a ae aes ae do....| 1, 502, 760 | 8.4 178,900 | 1 32 1, 983, 643 
Ce EY Sa NI ia Taran g e doszs.| © Ba75; 800i) © 17 157, 400 65 1, 739, 270 
RMTOES - 2c csncdeces acdsee Ee - dos) 450, 800 | 98 4, G00 1 60 450, 300 
IG ates Uoccene eves cccs ube sues tons.. 34, 900 | 157 22,9291 13 5 473, 244 
Bee Cotton :..... gic oie putcbus---pOunds..| 321,759,000 | 170 1, 892, 700 11 35, 393, 490 
WO edan as cere Nae UE Se] aes as ote irae 4209) 920) |" sos Gone 56,0806, 625 
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Table showing the product of each principal crop, §c., for 1879—Continued, is 


3 5 Z | 3 : 
o =~ he. 5 7: 
2. 2 s& | 38 a 
Products. eee me a) ae 4 
24 ae g3 at - 
Fi S Ee 8 g 
s - i os i) 
(<7 4 A > o 
MISSISSIPPI. | 
Indian corn........---------- bushels..| 24, 926, 400 16 1,557,900 | $0 62 $15,454,368 
_ ae ais ae 417, 600 7.2 58,000! 1 36 567, 936 } 
igi. = oa 35 Spas ice eT Tae 662, 360 11.6 57, 100 61 404, 040 ; 
AE semanas eS. 316, 000 79 4, 000 87 274,920 
Be SF ee ee See 27, 200 172 15,814 | 14 83 403,376 
ae 382, 230, 000 136 2,055,000 | 10 38, 223, 000 ‘ 
cS SS SO Oe = 
Sea eeepe Ra ean EES Bo eee | 55,827,640 
12, 592, 500 15 839, 500 | 76 9, 570, 300 4 
14,000} 14 1, 000 | 67 9, 380 
267, 044,000 | 202 1, 322, 000 10 26, 704, 400 
211, 749, 000 | | 1, 440 147,059 | 07.3 15, 457, 020 
Rae ho) oe peer > | ae 2, 800, 550 | seed | 51,741,100 
29, 198, 000 13 2, 246, 000 | 1 03 30, 073, 940 
3, 454, 200 7.6 454,500} 115 3, 972, 330 
. 32,400 12 2,700} 100 32, 400 | . 
8, 962, 500 25 158,500} 62 2, 456, 750 
310, 200 47 6,600} 129 400, 158 
: 131, 000 1.08 121,294 | 11 64 _ 1,524, 840 
--| 338,625,000} 175 | 1, 935,000| 10 33, 862, 500 
Pe tes fee 4,924,596 |.......... | 72, 322, 918 | 
22, 422, 800 % 934, 700 58 13, 011, 024 | 
| 1, 384, 000 8 173,000 | 107 1, 480, 880 | 
|) eae eee dew 42, 900 11 3, 900 91 39, 039 
Oata ..... 13 SEE ASS do....| 1,603,120} 23.2 69, 100 46 737, 435 | 
es at aes desi. J 696, 600 86 8, 100 93 647, 838 
a Se tons.. 21,800} 1.35 16,148 | 14 10 307, 380 
oS med Seales pounds..| 323,812,500 | 275 1,177,500) 10 32, 381, 250 
OS VAS ees id eee Bae ie sae es bese |__ 2, 382, 448 |---------- 48, 604, 846 
TENNESSEE. i; Aa: Dee cee. TA <<, 
Indian corn.........--.------ bushels..| 50,897,500} 25 2, 035, 900 87 18, 832, 075 
(ES a eee do....| 11, 852, 800 8 1, 481, 600 | 1 09 12, 919, 552 | 
Byo------ {TES SEs AR ia do.... 318, 000 | 10 31, 800 71 225, 780 
| TRS Se eae do....| 4,986, 000 18 277, 000 35 1, 745, 100 | 
Buckwheat ........-.--..- See Oe 76, 500 | 17 4, 500 72 55, 080 , 
Potatoes .....-. A LS EON S348 ae do....| 1,925,000} 125 15, 400 52 1, 001, 000 
GDAECG he conspececcnon= ee ponnds..| 44,160,000 | 800 55, 200 05 2, 208, 000 
ee... 5. ..----tons... 164,200; 1.19 137,983 | 12 60 2, 068, 920 
ne pounds..| 204, 457, 200 | 268 762,900| 10 20, 445, 720 
Misadent) nis’ Ombre tae Brive ss KA ea | 
Total...... 1 A PS ot ae en eee Bee Siies 4. B02, 263'|)- 3. | 59, 501, 227 
WEST VIRGINIA Ria 208 pas Lee es ees ba 
Indian corn.....--..--..----- bushels..| 11,302,600; 31 364, 600 | 46 5, 199, 196 
ees VTE OES do....| 4,351, 100 | 13 334,700 | 1 08 4, 699, 188 
Rye..--.- Se Oe snes State do....| 247, 860 10.2 24, 300 61 151, 195 
“5 a ae Sieeaeede/.s:) mBei-oee 22.3 127, 400 32 909, 126 
- SS aan see do.... 33, 000 10 3,300} 80 26, 400 
Buckwheat ...... ee do.... 98, 700 21 4, 700 61 60, 207 
RS do. ...| 902, 800 74 12, 200 46 415, 288 
Tobacco ...-...-. Se TS pounds..| 1,875,300} 658 2, 850 06 112, 518 
= aaa house ieee tons... 232, 000 97 239,175 | 11 26 2, 612, 320 
es sereeeeess| wd RUS TEUAE esses - | 1,113, 225 |.--------- 14, 185, 438 
KENTUCKY, e414. eee ia. | ae > ae 
UL Una bushels..| 64, 736, 000 32 2, 023, 000 37 23, 952, 320 
Wh SERS ee 14 548, 700 1 08 8, 296, 344 
13.4 74, 800 73 731, 694 
16. 8 279, 000 36 1, 687, 392 
28 12, 100 81 274, 428 
66 27, 500 51 925, 650 
‘ 793 160, 000 05 6,344,000 | 
ae 9 IG Rar ea 262, 600 1.18 222, 542 = 12 36 3, 245, 736 
45,457,564 
_—=——===————J Z 
. 
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Total valuation. 


4, 507, 909 
10, 158, 528 


67, 922, 672 


117, 731, 822 


96, 788, 510 


= ~ 2 — 
2 a 5 Z2 
= = eS as 
~ — = == 
aa i 5 ee 
ae ar ° 2 aS 
== ae 5 we 
=" = ne 22 
oa a) aS =: 
Ss > =) == 
S OG ree > 
105, 685, 000 | 35 | 3,019,600} $0 39 
36,591,750! 19.5 | 1,876,509] 120 
1, 240, 160 13.4 67, 400 69 
25, 716, 990 29.9 860, 100 | 30 
1, 270, 500 33 38, 500 76 
305, 900 19 16, 100 75 
10, 522, 800 oa | 124, 400 | 43 
14,091,000} 671 __| 21,000| 06 
2, 456, 000 | L117} 2,099,145] 10 65 
£252 Be ee TS cee 
} j 
30,913,500} 37 | 835, 500 45 
28, 773, 120 19,2 1,498,600} 117 
218, 400 ib ie | 16. 800 64 
12, 686,800} 32.2 | 394, 000 35 
1,021,800} 26 39, 300 71 
595,200! 16 | 37,200} 63 
10,994,900; 3 | 97, 300 41 
808, 800 | 122 | 662,951 | 12 56 
aes, eee et Yh yee 
| | | 
1 
134,920,500; 33 | 4,088,500 34 
43,709,960] 20.3 | 2,153,200 117 
504,000} 17.5 | 28, 800 | 71 
14, 028,310} 28.3 | 495, 700 23 
550,800} 27 20, 400 78 
160,000.) 20 8, 006 70 
4,080,000} 68 60, 000 41 
6,636,000} 840 | 7, 900 05 
1, 411, 200 | 121} 1,166,281] 9 84 
eo j,  $. 08) 780 | ee 
ele: Gee 
312,221,000! 35 | 8,920,600 31 
44,896,830 | 18.7 2,400,900] 1 07- 
4, 050, 000 18 225, 000 | 61 
47,670,400] 32 1, 489, 700 27 
75, 000 | 23 25, 000 59 
47, 900 17 8, 700 76 
12,751,200} 88 144, 900 50 
4,550,000 | 650 7, 000 “6 
2, 648, 500 | 1.21 2,188,843 | 9 39 


15, 410, 643 | 192, 139, 295 


1, 023, 400 


| 
39,912,600} 39 39 15, 565, 914 
20, 565, 720 12.6 1, 632,200 | 1 04 21, 388. 349 
2, 808, 000 15 187, 200 63 1, 769, 040 
34,662,200 39 888, 800 30 10, 398, 960 
4,320,000] 27 “160, 000 61 , 635, 200 
520,200} 17 30, 600 70 364, 140 
13,555,800 | 102 132, 900 33 4, 473, 414 
5, 474, 900 | 1,033 5, 300 12 656, 988 
1, 227, 600 1.44 852,500 | 8 58 10, 532, 808 
joo ee | 4,912,900 |--......:- | _ 67, 784,813 
15, 715, 009 35 449, 000 27 243, 050 
31, 886, 520 12.3 2, 592, 400 94 29, 973, 329 
176, 060 22 8, 000 49 86, 240 
17, 136, 000 35 489, 600 23 3, 941, 280 
29 87, 900 43 1, 096, 113 
20 6, 300 62 78, 120 
138 36, 600 25 1, 262, 700 
1.57 1,025,414 | 474 7, 630, 926 
ah Ane Sa |...----.--| 4,695, 214 48, 311, 758 
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Table showing the product of each 
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principal orep, §¢., for 1879-—Continusd, 


d 


5 Z Z z 
2 = 26 ag g 
Bi 3 2 Bs = 
: aS ‘Bs Se: B S 
Produets. es) ee = = Ho 5 
Ps 2° a) ea "4 
aa tos os rs E 
a g ae of of 
a i] | =m) =} 
= > mam =F Rs 
G >| 2] > a 
JOWA 
Indian corn...---.-.-. eres bushels..} 185, 189, 200 38 4,873,400 | $0 24 $44, 445, 408 
Wheat...--------- exere-Q...-| 32,786, 880 10,2 8, 214, 400 92 30, 168, 980 
Faya:..c- xd: =~ 365, 040 15.6 23, 400 54 197, 122 
Onis aoe) os. do..-.| 37, 256, 400 36 "4,034, $00 23 8, 568, 972 
Barley ...----- do... 4, 290, 000 22 195, 000 45 , 930, 
Buckwheat ... do... 144, 660 18 8, 000 69 99, 3 
PAtBHOAB ---..-----0. Bro o. 9, 090, 200 86 105, 709 32 2, 908, $64 
Pie en sie owen sere ,-tons 3, 564, 000 1, 64 2,814,286 | 4 54 16, 180, 560 
Total........ La ee ae “on | ET ions es te | 11, 769, 086 |..--.-.-0 .| 104, 494, 716 
MISSOURI. ek S| | — | > =e 
Ind@ign Gor yeeuneessre>:* ----bushels..| 141, 939, 400 8 3, 836, 200 25 85, 484, 850 
MGRE o2-sccc-> seen Sea Se do....| 26, 801, 600 14 1,914,400] 101 27, 069, 616 
YO- sepeancnenee--ne-nneeenrenes do... 804, 100 17 47, 300 61 490, 501 
Cs ae weeeesep8O+-.-|| '15)429,120 24,6 627, 200 26 4, 011, 571 
Buckwheat ....... a eS coon fo*..- 56, 000 20 2, 800 63 35, 280 
Lo ee a 6, 897, 800 91 75, 800 48 8,310, 944 
Tobacco. ..... a EES Bee: pounds..| 15,050,100] 663 22, 700 05 752, 505 
Bienes oes ceo caeeee sas as eaitOHB2 1, 053, 000 1.06 993,396 | 9 48 | 9, 929, 790 
(ao. —— ————— ee 
ae Se | a | a 8 SME Be pee. | 7,519, 796 ee = 81, 085, 057 
KANSAS. ae => : 
Indian corn......---..--.+.--bushels.-| 89,720, 400 33 2, 718, 800 27 24, 224, 508 
WWHGRDle a Socesscss.csbuapen=+>-00.->-) 18,080, 600 11 1, 644, 500 89 16, 099, 655 
LE) ee Sag EE REP DOME Seer dose-: 2, 220, 000 20 111, 000 51 1, 132, 200 
Re eee weap tcabeecbersesG0-25.|) 32, 015/000 25 480, 600 26 3, 123, 900 
Barley ..... Se ae ae ee ee 675, 000 15 45, 000 43 290, 250 
BeGKWeAE <2. game prapecncacne=-00,--- 69, 700 17 4,100 91 63, 427 
LE Sse ap ee Sos See Cee 4, 184, 000 80 52, 300 79 3, 305, 360 
eee eee eens tee newag=qnaess POURS. 1, 499, 400 1. 67 897,844 | 4 01 6, 012, 594 
ale see acer sceuegeencews>| gu -mpbipeen-r ae nteeeteee: ae i Co ee 54, 251, 894 
NEBRASKA. —— ee —— aS 
Indian corn..ccessanee---s---bushels.-| 62, 459, 400 41 1, 523, 400 21 18, 116, 474 
PNG ee enn ie ceap opr ens ---d0..--| 13, 043, 590 11.3 1, 154, 300 84 10, 956, 616 
A St enn ann ann cennnma gen galile--= 1, 192, 280 16.4 72, 700 41 88, 835 
OO ee Osan: 6, 160, 000 32 192, 500 28 1, 416, 800 
Barley ...... AcRER SE ae eee nGeoae 1, 600, 000 20 80, 000 3 592, 000 
PCW HORbs vce=-5peaese -errrachlOr--- 47, 500 25 1, 900 68 32, 300 
Potatoes .....- Bee Tobe eo eesep hore ~ 1, 215, 000 81 15, 000 86 437, 400 
ete o ncaa hsansea sear queens tODB.. 620, 400 1, 83 339,016 | 3 28 2, 003, 892 
aieeee cea nansdaanereccss==s|pos-nmecssoreslespegre: = 8878, 816 | 222-2 seen 29, 044, 817 
CALIFORNIA. i iis as 
Tvidiam corn .....-<0.---0- --.-bushels.. 2, 814, 000 28 100, 500 , 223, 
WECEE S o.-2--40--2 . Teas ...-do....| 35,000,000} 14 2, 500, 000 43, 060, 000 
SN nl See ee ees do... 230, 100 17a7 13, 000 269, 
OMB eee ee ee cn adwaaee cases do..-. 5, 072, 100 32 153, 700 3, 398, 3 
HM AWS actn so - codennesccasssens- do..-.| 14, 501, 500 23 630, 500 8, 120, 840 
EDEMAON oe pbuclsiaenaceae aces do....| 4,247,900} 107 39, 700 2, 761, 135 
ci egoeke Sy At Re ae 1, 232, 900 1. 63 756, 380 12, 242, 697 
_ SSS SSS 
zi es eee Bedecs sdcas deongesss|po db escseoacerlerce Ped 4,193, 780 72, 065, 256 
OREGON. 
Indian corn.........----- »»-- bushels. . 142, 400 32 4, 450 132, 
‘Wheat..-...-. Sal apae= as Phage Lee 8, 188, $00 16 511, 800 8, 025, 
RRR nn ot) nena drteaapagll> aac 24, 200 22 1,100 24, 
Nan oe oe ec awenece ae a eee 2, 916, 000 36 81, 000 1, 288, 
Marley icpuccs cece ee seers gese- 480, 000 30 16, 000 307, 
PERIGUOCR scopes sanancnvacnesrcass tees 885,600 | 123 7, 200 871, 
mee noae- a0 PR SR Ee 186, 200 2.10 88, 667 2, 010, 960 
Tiel et eile aR ls ap (ila th dre | lel A 710, 217 crensensna| 12, 154, 808 
SoS ——————_—_ 
NEVADA, COLORADO, AND TERRITORIES. apenks 
LOT Ti Oe bushels-. 2,751, 000 20 91, 700 90 , 475, 
WRIA eee eon ee neh ceed. do... 16, 200, 000 13 1,300,000, 106 17, 914, 000 
MOR eee oe ae co cnentan=¢pQ0---< 1, 815, 000 72, 600 66 1, 197, $00 
Potatoes .. 2 ep EOO.=- 1, 260, 000 10, 500 92 1, 159, 200 
‘Tobacco. --pounds.. 2, 251, 600 2, 600 7 157, 612 
BY? cee ----tons.- 320, 000 250,000 | 12 50 4, 000, 600 
Cotton ...... .---pounds..| 31, 575, 000 126, 300 9.5 2, 999, 625 
Mit ee a da pobivndoon<lenanepormrnectiaaaaveentt ae ean anenexeees| 29, 904, 237 
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Table showing the average cash value per acre of farm preducia for the year 1879. 


43 
a 
oO 
States = B = 
; is =| 1 E 
Eaanin ee Cera ct Be eee 
as) 3 6 A a 
Maine eccen-eeere-:| $22 80 | $28 04 | $17 28 | $12 90 | $20 00 | $17 70 
ew Hampshire Kewell 0 BD 17 56 11 52 16 80 16 38 14 5 
Vermont,--.-.---,---| 26 28 21 13 9 48 13 20 21 06 13 34 
Bresanenusetts ---+x+ 28 08 | 2700] 1118| 1550] 16 80 % 98 
Rhode Island .. A eee 11 05 10 56 a he fk Ute Nghe Pea 
Connecticut 21 46 |) 27 00 14 08 9 89 14 96 10 
ew York .... 20 18 21 00 9 75 12 40 18 00 10 
New Jersey-.--. a Loeten| LAeT 7 50 ZEUS ae 19 
Pennsylvania.....--| 1890] 2020] 816) 1116) 1826] 18 
Delors Lee Avepept. 24 8D 17 94 | 11 05 TOTOF ee eae sims 2 
Maryland........-.-] 1591 | 20 45 9 60 BiB eae 14 
Virginia .....----- i ens ee Oa Oren ln a OG) cuca li 
Worth Carolina .....| 8 70 8 96 6 40 fEAPON rere sis|etecsace 
outh Carolina....-- 5 62) 1819 (ANAM TOUR Ee eel i aes 
Ree ec cecal) GOL |) 1 Beh oo cee. OVD Di | Soest ee eels 
SIGVIAG -vecercagese: GUAS) encanssies-srne TP BS eevee | poe pae eo 
Meee Sees eee Sue) |) hOB Nee wacencl | 2e -O8\ lesuaesis-|pesaces 
Mississippi ..-...-.-- 9 92 Dieser neds Tit eral RSA 
Lonisiana....-..-.-- MAPA G |S Seawiaicte teeta ce QBS ee oc acaclatessitae 
SEOSEM ccusenax=rocn-| lo a9 8 74 12 00 VHiDO leaaens calasipees oe 
APHANSAG .apeeo-ese-| 13 92 Se 5G? lee LOVOe i LOOP Maasee satire esos 
Tennessee .---------| 9 25 8 72 7 10 Grs0iee ce de 12 
‘West Virginia.....-| 14 26] 14 04 6 22 7 14 8 00 2 
Meee ee cee +) 1984 | 1512) 978) 6 05) 22168 |. ...-5.: 
Ohio...... ecoe] 1865] 23 40 12 70 8 97 | 25 08 14 
Michigan... 16 65| 2246) 832] 1127] 1846] 10 
THEN cw canceeeen-| 11 22) 23 75 2 42 7 92 | 21 06 14 
DROS cscceennrss-:| 20 85 20 01 10 98 8 64 | 13 57 12 
Wisconsin,,-....---| 15 21| 13 10 945} 1170] 1647] il 
Minnesota .......--- 945] 1156; 1078 805 | 12 47 12 
We wenuperercennr- 912 9 38 8 42 8 28 9 00 12 
SEGGNTceae-cennes| 9 20) 1414] 103 Bi 4 Qing ee oe 12 
oncnayeeeeeseeee-.| 891 | 979} 1020) 660) G45 | 154 
Nebraska....00-.--- 8 61 9 49 6 72 7 36 7 40 17 00 
California..... ARPA \er eB 17 22 20 71 22 11 1D) SBilicene ores 
OTERO ce ecasessacs- 2976} 1568] 22 00| 15 84 i ee 
Nevada, Colorado, 
andthe 'Territories.| 27 00} 13 78 |........ TGV50N | Meas ace saaccess 


Table showing the average cash value per acre of the principal crops of the farm, taken to- 
gether, for the year 1879. 


States. 


Maine SS2aecr Rae APP oeAree erpeeeraerearer 
OMOW PIBINPSNIO ..cecer pep ppeeaae aes 
DEMING bce Docc ye pcrngsasipngony sseer> 
OMGRSaChURGILA: o-cpeeesecr-capenena? 
MEMORGMSIANIO cn ccccitcasencecca aseeen 
EEDOREOUCHUE dacs cs dstecalcenscmsaceas 
ROR ae once alle, sepeeneasman 
PONE SOTEE TN soca cuzcccsscslscleccsccn- 
PRORUAVLVANIA oc isendascrcsccuscdesce- 
Delaware .......0- te ee sae apa 
WRMEIQBO aca cc gunaas lfadewansonccssre 
DWAR OINIA «oasis me aces 
North Carolina .. 
South Carolina ..... z 
GEDTEIa. cnrceencncenr 
Flori BD eenccensegce er emp eee sesso eer 
JAS STG) eee a ee eae 
MMBSISSIDDL vocnecsseqgeererrcons Ateeoe 
WAUIGISUD vp cece puncen ncaa eseees eeeneer 


tee errseeee 


Average 
yalue per 
acre, 


States. 
Woxegl-. coos esse veeeeeerat nh eneANe 
JSD EBLE AS ee eS SeR RSE AS oc 
TONREBSES ».-ragrecsnen-sereceyesrecs 
West VATAIDID on on eneepe ce Reneeene 
Kentucky .......-..4 MasodcdaTine Sannce 
OHIO. e eee ee ee ee 


Michigan Per etiam amen rere sas aes ese een 

MAMPI. Poot sasocladeveccssesccesaneas 

Tilinois ..... Dat a clacisaeeh cuab ete omeis 

IWASCOnSITyR ee OS ee BARC Aeron 

Minnesota ...... BE eg cenirpcattae a 
OW@) csscenenees-eec2bs-scanenectnens 

Missouri ........ 

ACATISHS) oc ors csc ase toeeneeaase sete 

Nebraskais . 2-0. a2205 

California... A 

ORC RON Aisa jen eins <)eeiee e eaerate 


Nevada, Colorado, and the Territo- 
TUG aepnrpooccosenacmo co cheese saacaae 


Average 
value per 
acre, 


$14 69 
20 40 
12 39 
12 74 
13 58 
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A general summary showing the estimated quantities, number of acres, and aggregate value 
of the principal crops of the farm in 1879. 


Number of bush-| Number of 
Products. els, &e. mutee! Value. 

MNGIANICOM ce seas Cane cciccencaucesvescser bushels. . 1, 547, 901, 790 §3, 085, 450 $580, 486, 217 
PVHO MEME eee cam ce cn amose tots eee enecssemceces do: 3: 448, 756, 630 32, 545, 950 497, 030, 142 
TROD) oct aa ey ee ease OE TMs dots: 23, 639, 460 1, 625, 450 15, 507, 431 
Bio os ccc hundeuken ss en eu ne don 363, 761, 320 12, 683, 500 120, 533, 294 
IBADLOVph cet Gcceuscces secanece cae Gabe aaccas 0.24. 40, 283, 100 1, 680, 700 23, 714, 444 
Bicharieat em eee ke ee ee EM toe 13, 140, 000 639, 900 7, 856, 191 
EGUATACH Epona teen cron eee ae, eee ce cee do. 181, 626, 400 1, 836, 800 79, 153, 673 
Mptale ee scelcenisicieslesieme ASHE Gas G58 sa Sans S55 2, 619, 108, 700 104, 097, 750 1, 324, 281, 392 
SERV ANA a NC a pounds.. 391, 278, 350 499, 100 22, 727, 524 
UY cee abidl=iseintain alan [etntelaleleeletetelsiaieisisinim niatesisici oes tons.. 35, 493, 000 27, 484, 991 830, 804, 494 
COTTON ee es Pe petieilelete neta iste wateetets bales... 5, 261, 202 12, 595, 500 242, 140, 987 
AEN RLOUAL Cesee ten nscueh be nsisenesoeonncsaelstlies sece meameee cheats 144, 670, 341 1, 919, 954, 397 


Table showing the average yield and cash value per acre, and price per bushel, pound, or ton, 
of farm products for the year 1879. 


S zy 
z one 3 S Sos |e 
s ES | do p36 | Bae |e 
ar ma PE ar Bae | PE 

Products. Ss oz hy Products. G2 | S2a | Se 
cf am mH aH am aH 
& OD oy Ho Ho nie a HO 
® py o & D Sy Sa | OHS | Sa 
boy b 5 Pam | 2 


Indian corn ....bushels..| 29.2—\$0 37.5+-| $10 93 | Buckwheat .-..bushels- . 


Wheat ............ do....| 13.8—| 1 10.8) 15 27 || Potatoes ......-.- doves. 
uyeleuadeaewecsse: do....| 14.54+] 65.6—/ 9 54 | Tobacco....... pounds. . |7$ 
Osta 2 doesn. 2 52502 Covees|) 28) f—|) 183. 0-6] sON5OS are sence tons. . 
Baroy eenenssces c= do....| 24.0—| 58.9—/ 14 11 || Cotton......... pounds... 


CONDITION OF FARM ANIMALS. 


_ The condition of farm animals for the year 1879 has been very favor- 
able; although the winter was one of unusual severity, there were no 
diseases other than local influenzas reported. More care seems to be 


given to the proper housing and feeding during the severe weather of » 


winter than was formerly done. During the summer and fall many 
counties reported absolutely no disease among stock; a few cases of 
supposed pleuro-pneumonia were reported in New Jersey and Maryland 
among cattle, and the usual report of swine disease was made in all the 
large corn-producing States. The estimate of numbers of farm animals 
shows no material change in the number of cattle; an increase of 2 per 
cent. in horses, and 6 per cent in sheep, while swine show a decrease of 
nearly three per cent. 

The price, however, shows a decided advance in all live stock since a 
year ago. 

The average per capita for the whole country, and for all ages, during 
the last four years is as follows: 


January, | January, | January, | January, 
877. 0. 


1878. 1879. 188 
TRA GR Mee atest nis cab cle cic omc cece Ree aban atl Gle wider tobias ria. $60 08 $58 16 $52 41 $54 75 
BNITILON Beatie oe a ke sles oieiw a's wrnid @ nraysieeteeee Meus binbie aioe Baie ened 68 91 63 70 56 06 61 26 
VET CHNCONVS ee ace oe ncicts cw clcaw obtlacts uke pen eneeemne sennar sees /aim 27 32 26 41 21 73 23 27 
OxcmanaOuner Cattle = auciot< once coceeibetmae heceenewamsbeiaiai= 17 10 17 14 15 39 16 10 
ROR ae rie lee Maciteicla a aioe cats Qos Liam cin stce ee ices wepimlebias smal 2 27 2 25 2 07 2 21 
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HOPS. 


The hop crop reached its greatest production in 1877, in which year 
it is estimated that 60,000 acres were planted, yielding an average ot 
650 pounds per acre, and resulting in a total crop of 39,000,000 pounds. 
The exports for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1878, and which were of 
the crop of 1877, were 18,458,782 pounds. The low prices consequent 
on such large production, added to a crop of very poor quality, made 
the crop gathered in 1878 a very disastrous industry for those engaged 
in it, and caused a large area in hops to be abandoned. For 1879 it 
_was estimated that a decrease of 20 per cent. had taken place in the 
area cultivated, leaving 48,000 acres in hops. New York and Wisconsin 
grew over two-thirds of the crop of the country. Owing to disaster in 
the crop in Europethe price has advanced to 30 cents per pound against 
10 cents last year, and the export which, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1879, only amounted to 5,458,159 pounds, has risen in the six months 
succeeding that date to 9,370,377 pounds. 


PEANUTS (Arachis hypogea). 


This nut, sometimes called pindar and ground-nut, is a native of 
Africa. It was first grown in this country in North and South Carolina 
and exported to France. Afterward, and until the last twenty years, 
it was imported into this country for the manufacture of oil. Of late 
years the importation has fallen very low, owing to the increase of cul- 
tivation keeping pace with the demand. It is still used for the manu- 
facture of oil, and largely used in adulterating chocolate, but the great 
demand is for edible purposes. 

The crop shows a great increase since 10 years. 

The States of Virginia, Tennessee, and North Carolina grow five- 
sixths of the crop, but it is cultivated to a small extent for home use in 
all the Southern States. In 1875 the total crop was 785,000 bushels, 
being 115,000 more than the year previous; in 1878 the crop was 
1,390,000 bushels, of which Virginia raised 875,000; Tennessee, 425,000, 
and North Carolina, 90,000 bushels. 

In 1879 there was a large increase in the area planted, and estimated 
at 12 per cent. for the whole country. The yield also was greater, thus 
making a crop, according to commercial estimates, of 1,725,000 bushels. 
The weight per bushel varies in different localities, and is from 22 to 28 
pounds per bushel. The value is about $1.15 per bushel, thus making 
a value of $1,983,750 for the crop of 1879. 


CRANBERRY. 


The American cranberry (Vaccinium macrocarpon) is found in a wild 
State in boggy land throughout the northern portions of the United 
States and Canada. The cultivation of the cranberry was commenced 
in the early part of the present century, but till thirty years ago was on 
a very limited scale; the first culture was in the vicinity of Cape Cod. 
The crop of the country is divided into three divisions, namely, the New 
England, New Jersey, and the Western. The New England crop in- 
eludes all raised in the New England States, three-fourths of which is 
raised in the vicinity of Cape Cod; the Western crop includes that 
gathered in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Northern Ohio 
and Indiana. The following table is extracted from the report of N. RB, 
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French, esq., statistician of the New Jersey Cranberry Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, and gives the estimate of the crop for the last five years. To 
his estimates of the New Jersey crop is added the small crop of New 
York, which averages 4,000 bushels a year. 


1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879, 


Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushee. Bushels. 


eet sai Iyeerit Sie Rieti pa fle on pial 75,000 | 65,000 | 164,229 | 125,000 | 165, 000 
LF C1 a: Se me, Se a Ee RUE 115,000 | 93,000 | 157,100| 62,000} 78, 000 
“oh Soy A eA RRR a a 40,000 | 40,000} 79,500 | 107,769] 75,000 


MD a Gal eee a eee ea ott Reet A ee 230,000 | 198, ‘ay 400, 829 | 295,769 | 318,000. 


It will be seen from the above table that the production varies greatly 
each year; per consequence, the price per bushel shows annually a cor- 
responding fluctuation. The crop of 1879 was a very large one in New 
England, and ripened very early; the market in the East was over- 
stocked, and prices fell as low as $4.50 per barrel. Later in the season 
the price rallied, and was $2.50 to $3 per bushel. The yield of cranber- 
ries is from 50 to 300 bushels per acre; the latter, however, is on land 
exceptionally productive. A fair average for the whole country is 110 
bushels per acre. For preservation and facility of handling they are 
generally picked in crates of one bushel each. The following is the size 
adopted by the cranberry association of New Jersey: Bushel crate, $x 
12X22 inches. 


FARM LABOR AND WAGES. 


The following table of wages paid for labor in the farming districts 
of the United States was compiled from returns made in the month of 
April, 1880, and is placed in the report of this year. Apparently it 
should be in the report of 1880; but as the returns are made in the 
spring following the date of the report and before the funds to print the 
report of that year are available, it is deemed best to place the facts be- 
fore the public at as early a day as possible, and not wait till after the 
close of the year. The same explanation applies to the table of labor 
and wages published in the report of 1878, and which was the rate of 
wages for April, 1879. 
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Average wages for 1880. 
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PER MONTH. PER DAY. 
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A comparison of the returns in the first two columns of the above 
table with similar returns made last year gives a clear idea of the change 


in the value of labor since then. 


The decline which had been steadily 


going on since 1873 till last year seems to have been arrested, and there 
is a decided advance in almost every section. The average wage of labor 
engaged by the year or season, and which represents the steady and relli- 
able force on the farm, was, for the whole country, last year, an average 
of $20.26 a month, without board. This year it is $21.75, being an in- 


crease of 7.25 per cent. 


Taking into consideration the figures of the second column, being the 
rate paid with board to the same class of labor, we gain a clear view of 
the cost of subsisting the laborer, which, for the average of the whole 
country in 1880, is $7.17 a month against $7.14 in 1879. 
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in the decline of wages the cost of subsistence declined in quite the same 
ratio, but for this year the proportion is largely in favor of the laborer, 
as the cost of subsistence remains nearly at the lowest rate, while the 
wage has materially advanced. The average price for labor, with board, 
is $14.56. An analysis of the figures in the first column shows only 
three States reporting less than last year, viz, Texas, Minnesota, and 
California; but a glance at the second column, or the wage paid with 
board, shows a marked increase. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that in all these States the sparseness of population and absence of the 
facilities of the older States render it both necessary and convenient to 
lodge and feed the hired help. The price paid, therefore, with board, is 
the safest indication of the value of labor in those States. 

As was to be expected the greatest increase has been in those States 
where agriculture had been the most remunerative since last year. Thus 
in the West and those States bordering on the Ohio River, which were 
the most favored, the increase has been the largest. The same applies 

‘to the cotton States. With the higher price for cotton, the advance has 

been universal, and is in some sections as high as 8 or 10 percent. The 
demand for labor is good in all sections of the country. In the New 
England and Middle States there is a steady and good demand for reé- 
liable men, and prices for that class have advanced very materially. 
The larger number of reports from these sections state that the usual 
custom is to hire with board and for the season. 

In the South Atlantic and Gulf States there is an active demand for 
all kinds of steady labor. Many correspondents report that the share 
system, or a division of the product in lieu of wages, was growing more 
unpopular daily, and that the freedmen are becoming more and more 


landholders. In Mississippi and Louisiana there are a few reports of © 


scarcity of labor, owing to the exodus to Kansas and the North, but in 
the same localities there is reported a good demand for reliable labor of 
all kinds. In the Northwestern States the supply of labor is quite equal 
to the demand. In that section most of the inhabitants are land-owners, 
and only hire help at harvest time, but skilled labor is reported in good 
demand. In the Territories and on the Pacific slope the demand is re- 
ported as good, except in New Mexico and Montana, where a surplus is 
noticed. In the first-named Territory the surplus is attributed to the 
opening of the railway from Kansas, and in the latter to the large num- 
ber of young and unskilled laborers arriving. 


VALUE OF LANDS. 


In 1867 this department investigated the relative value of lands in the. 


United States, and the results, in part, were published in the annual 
report of that year. The changes in the values of farm lands and of 
unimproved lands were carefully noted and compared. The following 
table shows the result of that comparison, or the changes that had taken 
place in farming estates from 1860 to 1867. Noone will forget that 
these seven years embraced four years of devastating war, in the de- 
structive ravages of which a large portion of our country was directly 
involved. 
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Change in the value of farm lands from 1860 to 1267. 


: 


1 
Increase. ie aes se.| States. Increase. 


Decrease. 

Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent, * 
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_ As 1867 was the second year after the close of the war and after its 
losses had been partially recuperated, the facts did not fully reveal the 
- disasters that had fallen upon the States in rebellion, but enough was 
still painfully evident to emphasize this great lesson of history. Every 
one of the so-called Confederate States showed great depreciation in 
farm values, which even the inflated currency of that period did not 
@overup. The decline was greatest in those States in which slave labor 
had been pushed to greatest extremes and in which the social ideas 
based upon it still exercised the most influence over the people. In 
- North and South Carolina, Georgia, the Gulf States, and Arkansas the 
value of lands in 1867 was less than half that of 1860. Virginia and 
Tennessee had received a large class of agricultural and other immi- 
grants from the North, and had thus largely repaired their losses. . 
Texas had suffered very little from actual operations of war and had 
also received a large accession of industrial population from all parts of 
the country, hence in this State the depreciation of value was much less. 
Of former slave States adhering to the Union,.- Kentucky and Missouri 
both show a decline in values, which may be accounted for by the de- 
- structive warlike operations within their borders. Maryland and Dela- 
ware showed a markel increase in values, both being mostly protected 
from hostile invasion. All the other States show a great advance, es- 
pecially in the States west of the Mississippi River, whither the tide of 
settlement had been turned. With the exception of these general facts 
the information resulting from the investigation of 1867 was mostly local 
and fragmentary. The chaotic condition of the South was evident from 
_ the amount of land formerly returned as cultivated land that had been 
relegated to the class of wild or unimproved land. The resources of the 
Great West were beginning to be understood, and the old movement of 
migration to the wilderness still continued. The South, though offering 
vast areas of wild land, much of it government land at the minimum 
price, was unable to attract either Northern or foreign immigrants to 
_ any great extent. While those old Southern commonwealths were slowly 
_ recovering from the wounds and bruises of the great struggle, the West- 
ern States were filling up their vast unoccupied areas and new States 
were being erected out of the public domain. The movement of inter- 
_ State migration was of the same general character at the close of the 
_ war as in previous years. 
_ The question of inter-State movement has pressed more and more 
_ weightily upon the intelligent minds of our people with every year since 
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theclose of thecivilwar. Thecorrespondenceof the department shows an 


increasing desire to ascertain the facts and principles which have regu- 
lated this movement in the past, and whether a more advantageous 
direction could be given it for the future. To meet this general desire, 
the Commissioner of Agriculture ordered a statistical investigation of 
the facts attainable on this question. A circular, returnable May 15, 
1879, was sent to our regular correspondents, in which were embraced 
inquiries as to the extent and value of unoccupied land, cleared or 
timbered, the facilities for travel, transportation, and ‘marketing of 
products, educational and church facilities, the number and class of im- 
migrants and the States and countries from which they came, the cus- 
toms and terms of leasing lands, &c. 

It was desirable to know how far inducements to the migration of 
the agricultural classes rested upon land open to appropriation else- 
where; hence the first point of inquiry was the amount of such lands 
in the different States. This inquiry referred to lands held by the na- 
tional and State governments. In regard to the former, the inquiry 
narrowed itself down to what are called the public land States. 

Inasmuch as the General Land Office at Washington, with its own 
records from the commencement of its operation, has declared its ima- 
bility to state the amount-of land remaining at its disposal, we did not 
expect our correspondents to be able to supply this information. 

The public lands of the United States originally embraced the States 
north of the Ohio River, and the States and Territories between the 
Mississippi River and the Pacific Ocean, except Texas, together with 
Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi. 

The title to unoccupied lands in these States and Territories was either 
granted by individual States to the Union after the Revolution or ae- 
quired by treaty, purchase, or conquest since the administration of 
President Jefferson. ; 

According to the report of the Commissioner of the General Land 


Office for 1878, the total area of the public domain was 1,814,772,648 


acres, of which 724,311,447 acres had been surveyed, leaving 1,090,461,171 
acres unsurveyed. Some of the unsurveyed lands are covered by in- 
choate titles that will inure to railway corporations and pre-emption 
settlers upon the completion of survey, but the great mass of these 
unsurveyed lands are, as yet, entirely uncovered by any private claims, 
and are consequently open to settlement. Of tfe above area of un- 
surveyed lands, 369,529,600 acres are in Alaska, of which a former 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, Mr. Joseph 8S. Wilson, esti- 
mated that about 20,000 square miles or 12,800,000 acres are fit for some 
kind of agricultural settlement; this is about half the area of Ohio. A 
large portion of the unsettled land west of the Mississippi River con- 
sists of broken mountain country and of arid alkali soil unfit for culti- 
vation by any process now known. The Indian Territory, embracing 
44,154,240 acres, is reserved for the occupancy of Indian tribes, and 
hence is not open to white settlement. Making all deductions, it is safe 
to estimate that of the unsurveyed lands there remain 500 million acres 
suitable for profitable culture and uncovered by private title of any 
kind. 

Of the surveyed lands it is difficult to form anything like a satisfacy 
tory estimate. The public surveys have been completed in the States 
north of the Ohio River, in Alabama, Mississippi, and in all the States 
just west of the Mississippi River except Minnesota. i 

_Our correspondents in these States report quite large bodies of unoc- 
cupied land. In Alabama there are 91,000 acres of United States land in 
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_ Crenshaw County, 85,000 in Monroe, 100,000 in Franklin, 46,000 in Con- 
ecuh, and smaller tracts in others. In Mississippi, Scott County reports 
- 42,000 acres; Lauderdale, 40,000; and Winston, 30,000. In Florida, where 
7,827,724 acres are still unsurveyed, Clay County reports 140,000 acres; 
Santa Rosa, 87,000; the southern counties, embracing the ‘‘everglades,” 
have been to a small extent appropriated by private parties, though 
large areas have been donated to the State as “swamp lands.” Louisi- 
anahas1,229,396 acres yetunsurveyed. Ourcorrespondent reports 130,000 
acres in Bienville, 29,000 in Claiborne, and smaller tracts in other par- 
ishes. In Arkansas vast tracts of government land, all surveyed, are 
open to settlers; about half of Garland County, 309,000 acres in Van 
Buren, 100,000 in Pike, and large bodies in other counties. These South- 
ern States probably still contain from 15 to 20 million acres of United 

. States land open to settlers under the land laws, by purchase, pre-emp- 
tion, and homestead titles. North of the Ohio River the government 
title has been extinguished to all lands in Ohio, Indiana, and Mlinois, 
except a few isolated small tracts of refuse land. In Northern , Michi- 
gan several counties still report vast bodies; Chippewa, 500,000 acres ; 
Delta, 100,000; Alcona, 30,000, &c. Very large tracts are found in 
Northern Wisconsin; Oconto.and Lincoln Counties are supposed to have 
upwards of a million acres; in the southern counties also large bodies 
are found unoccupied. In the absence of definite statistics it may be 
safe to estimate the amount of government land in these States uncov- 
ered by private titles at from five to seven million acres. 

West of the Mississippi River, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Colorado 
still embrace 67,834,579 acres of unsurveyed land, Iowa, Missouri, and 
Kansas having completed their surveys. The total amount of surveyed 
land in these six States is 230,104,921 acres. Of this area a very large 
amount has been donated to States and railway corporations, and a very 
large area taken by private claimants. It is not unreasonable, however, 
to estimate that about 100,000,000 acres, or one-third the area of these 
States, remains at the disposal of the general government. 

In the Territories of Dakota, Wyoming, New Mexico, Utah, Idaho, 
and Montana, embracing an area of 438,119,680 acres, about six-sevenths, 
or 373,748,118 acres, remain unsurveyed, but of this area a considerable 
amount will inure to railway corporations as soon as the surveys are com- 
pleted. Probably 250,000,000 acres of land suited to agricultural settle- 
ment yet remain at the disposal of the government. 

On the Pacific slope three States, California, Oregon, and Nevada, and 
two Territories, Arizona and Washington, covering in all 351,408,000 
acres, about five-sevenths, or 250,290,564 acres, remain unsurveyed. In- 
dividual or corporate title has attached to an area about equal to the sur- 
veyed lands, but of the remainder a large proportion is coyered with 
mountain ranges, or with an arid climate, rendering it unfit for any kind 
of farming except, perhaps, sheep farming. 

In regard to lands at the disposal of the different States, the information 
is less general or specific. None of our correspondents found any such 

_ lands available for private settlement in the New England or Middle 
_ States. Craig County, Virginia, reports 2,000 acres. State lands un- 
_ disposed of are also reported in several counties of North Carolina, 
viz, Pamlico, Hyde, Graham, Bladen, Caldwell, Allehgany, Camden, Hen- 
derson, Tyrrel, Wilkes, and Montgomery. Similar reports from Beau- 
_ fort, Colleton, and Clarendon, in South Carolina. Camden, Georgia, 
_ reports 60,000 acres... 

_ __All the Gulf States report considerable bodies of State land disposa- 
ble in different counties. Texas on her accession to the Union stipu- 
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Ried for the possession of her own public lands, and has conse¢ 
an immense domain open to settlement. The other Gulf States ¥ 
all erected out of the public domain, and have been endowed by t 
general government with various land grants under the dneaeeaal 
swamp land, and other laws. Of the Southern inland States, only z i 
kansas is a publie- ‘land State, and hence has had numerous grants from 
the general government, of which a considerable portion remains un- 
sold. In Tennessee, where the unoccupied lands had been ceded to the — 
Union by North Carolina, the lands were found so covered by contra- 
dictory private claims that the general government ceded them to 
the State of Tennessee. From our returns we conclude that themassof — 
these lands have passed into private ownership, as only two counties, 
Fentress and Meigs, note any remnant within their borders. West Vir- ae 
ginia and Kentucky report no lands of this character. iti 

In Ohio no State land is reported; in Indiana our correspuelaets am) 
Jasper County reports 40,000: acres. In Northern Michigan large bodies 
of State lands are yet undisposed of. Wisconsin has largely disposed _ 
of her lands, yet several counties report from 10,000 to 20,000 acres. Min- 
nesota has a large amount of State land undisposed of: ; only halfthe — 
county of Crow ‘Wing has passed into private ownership. Towa hag 
mostly disposed of her State lands. Considerable tracts are seattered 
through Missouri; but Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado present very large 
areas. The Territories have received but small endowments as yet, and 
consequently have but little to offer. On the Pacific coast numerous 
tracts of State land await disposal. 

Of lands granted for rail and wagon road construction the total area 
_is 198,165,794 acres, of which 59 308, 581 were granted to fourteen States, 
viz, Illinois, Mississippi, Alabama, ‘Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, California, and 
Oregon, in behalf of railways. chartered by them. 'To the corporations 
commonly known as the Pacific reads were granted about 135,000,000 
acres. The locality of many of the later donations cannot be deter- 
mined till the public surveys along their lines shall have been completed. 
The endowments vary in amount. The earlier roads, such as the Hli- 
nois Central, were allowed the odd-numbered sections within six miles 
on either side of the road, and selections of odd-numbered sections be- 
tween that limit and fifteen miles to replace sections within six miles 
to which prior rights had attached. In some of the later grants the 
limits of the original and reserve tracts were increased to 20 and 30 
miles respectively. Some of these grants have lapsed through failure 
of the grantees to comply with the conditions required by law. Of the 
above ageregate, 3,857,215 acres were granted to ‘three States, via, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, and Oregon, for military and wagon roads. 

Of unoceu pied lands belonging to individuals, vast areas are reported 
in all sections of the Union. In the mountain and forest regions of the 
older States, for instance, we are informed that from half to three-fourths 
of whole coun aties are held, without occupation or cultivation of any kind, 
by private parties. Much of this represents valuable mineral lands, and 
other woodlands largely on mountain slopes. Such lands are to a small 
extent available for agriculture. There is no doubt that in a great many 
instances men have more real estate than they can profitably manage, and 
that many eligible farm tracts are available to purchasers from this 
source. Our reports, however, are too fragmentary to admit of tabula- 
tion. 

- The prices of farm lands, both cleared and timbered, were made sub- 
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ject of inquiry in several different investigations. The following table 
shows the results of those inquiries for 1880: 


States, 


Average value per aere of 
cleared lands in 1880. 
Average value per acre of 
timbered lands in 1880. 
Average inerease in value 
of both classes in one year 


Per ct. 
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* No report. 

It will be observed that every State shows an increased average value. 
A few counties report no change and stillfewer a decline. The average 
for the whole country is 8 per cent. increase. New England reports an 
increase of 8 per cent. Timber lands here show a tendency to advance 
in relative value, showing a growing scarcity of this kind of lands. In 
New Hampshire and Vermont the average value of timbered lands ex- 
ceeds that of cleared lands, while in Maine there is comparatively little 
difference. In the three Southern States of this section wood lands are 
comparatively lower. The proportion of urban to rural property and 
population is so much greater, that the value of land depends more upon 

its market crops. 
In the Middle States the average value of both classes of land has 
advanced 5 per cent. The total area here is more than double that of 
New England. The advance in prices is mostly caused by the exten- 
sion of mining and manufacturing and is felt more strongly near the 
centers of those branches of industry. Timber land also commands a 
higher price. In the oil regions quite an area supposed to be rich in 

| petroleum is held by speculators for higher prices. 

The South Atlantic States have advanced their land values 6 per 
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cent. Many counties report a very considerable appreciation from va- 
rious causes. The increase in tobacco culture, the abundance and high 
price of the last cotton crop, manufacturing and mining enterprises, &c., 
are mentioned as among the causes of this improvement. 

The Gulf States estimate a rise of 8 percent. The Florida figures, 
28 per cent., are believed to be excessive, but the small area of farm- 
land compared with other States in this section, renders this excess of 
little importance in the general estimate. On the other hand, the esti- 
mate of Texas, 4.8 per cent., is evidently too low. In Florida vast areas 
of timber land are just coming into market, and the special value of the 
land depends not upon its adaptability for agriculture as for the tim- 
ber to be cut off it. In all these States are large amounts of public 
lands available for settlement and purchase from the government. In 
the western counties the exodus of African laborers has caused some 
reaction and caused some lands to be thrown upon the market. The 
yellow fever also had its reactive influence. In several counties a rapid 
denudation of timber lands is noted. 

The Southern inland States claim an improvement of 9 per cent. In 
Arkansas the rapid increase of population and settlement will account 
for this improvement. In Tennessee and West Virginia there has been 
@ considerable increase in the mining population and in mining enter- 
prise. The removal of colored laborers to Kansas has caused an influx 
of white labor. In these and in other Southern States it is noted that 
the freedmen are becoming land-owners to an extent hitherto unex- 
pected. 

North of the Ohio the enhancement in the value of lands was about 
9 per cent. An increased demand for real estate has sprung up under 
the operation of several causes. Mineral and manufacturing enterprise 
are advancing in different. parts of this region, the latter at giant strides; 
but the advance in prices of farm lands in this region is evidently due 
to the immense crops of 1879. Several correspondents complain that 
timber land is becoming scarce, yet in all these States cleared land 
bears a higher average price. 


West of the Mississippi River farm lands increased 10 per cent. in 


value. In the prairie States—Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska—timber land 
bears a higher price than cleared land, and in these States a very con- 
siderable effort has been made to plant lands in timber. The rapid in- 
crease in population, together with the extension of manufacturing en- 
terprise in these States, will account for the increase in farm values. 

The Pacific States show but 3 per cent. increase. The effect of the 
late labor agitation in California is seen in this fact. This agitation, 
however, has measurably quieted down. Several of our correspondents 
reflect at some length the aspects of local opinion and feeling on the 
Chinese labor question. The peculiar character of this labor tends to 
create a disturbance in the general labor market. How it is to be ad- 
justed does not appear from any facts yet developed. Late events on 
the Pacific coast show a tendency in this class of laborers to diffuse 
themselves over the whole country and not to locate in that section ex- 
clusively. In many respects this is desirable. The disturbing influence 
of this cheap labor will be felt far less if diffused over the whole country. 

The above exhibits some of the leading laws and causes regulating 
the problem of inter-State migration and settlement in our country, as 
developed by our late investigations. We have presented already such 
generalizations as the present state of the inquiry will bear. Itis a 
question which demands a continued annual investigation, and from 
which good results may be anticipated. 
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14, _ OUR AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS. 


Statement of the exporis of agricultural products of the United States, with their immediate 
manufactures, for the two fiscal years ending June 30, 1879, compiled from the Treasury 
report of commerce and navigation. 


1878. 1879. 
Products. 
: Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Animals, living: 
UES Ee a sootaogs Stele tate number... 29, 284 $267, 259 75, 129 $700, 262 
Horned cattle.............+6 Section do.... 80, 040 3, 896, 813 136, 720 8, 379, 200 
SHIOVSGS) <a c-ssen=scs50 poeetecossccens do.... 4, 104 798, 728 3, 915 770, 742 
Mules ..... ee ae: A AS dome: 8, 860 501, 513 4,153 530, 989 
Sheep ..... cing SOR SEC EOLOC POSE etn) Bec 183, 995 333, 499 215, 680 1, 082, 938 
BamvoGher, And fOW1S | ~~~. scccne oo 10. .55|scnnnecuncccns 46) C4 eee ee goceiseee 23, 623 
Animal matter: 
Bone-black, ivory-black, &c..... pounds... 2, 738, 784 80, 740 1, 026, 127 48, 347 
Bones and bone-dust .......-.-----. cwt.. 47, 429 78,989 | . 42, 393 70, 800 
OO IGE OS eS ile eee pounds.. 1, 567, 265 218, 985 1, 815, 699 225, 104 
REN eNG TOY-SKINS son ce. oncnnneccwanscccceoe|ous Maewcszicttes 25618) 100) | ean anes sama 4, 828, 158 
mae 25586 saree Herr oncace eeenccwsan POUNGS == 250, 563 31, 247 394, 097 43, 779 
air: 
RENT ACHEDOU)  ccene ccndenuuuuccescudtleasunacecesscs S01 S45 | cnaauweametaer 279, 170 
Manufactures of ....... Fees Bere cmap Rene Oe SASHA BO 2csabi a waltacee sas jee 18, 629 
Hibs and skins, other than furs..... See odor ceccosece eae 1, 286, 840 |... ccecccenee- 1,171, 523 
eather: 
Sorts not specified ..............pounds..| 28, 389, 140 6, 189, 052 28, 719, 623 5, 846, 882 
MIMIC, ANC OLNOL, 1101020. oceccmeccesac=|oncnsesoces- as SUS NOGBIIE saeaate tana 953, 188 
Boots and shoes..-........ ROSeBSeSe pairs..| + 351,152 468, 436 329, 355 402, 557 
Saddlery and harness ......sees00--------|-000 eae 127,000). tamelceeeee 132, 699 
,, Other manufactures. ...02--202eesenne----|oenneecceecene FP Ny 2 Ul WPS Se a 433, 743 
PAE wee seaeensannescuscsccssuss-fAlloUs.. 1, 651, 648 994, 440 1, 963, 208 1, 037, 923 
SMETANA oot one-one vauceseas+d0.-5- 19, 823 17, 447 145, 641 134, 832 
Provisions: 
Bacon and hams ...... eoues=e---pounds..| 592, 814, 351 51, 752,068 | 732, 249, 576 51, 074, 433 
Beef: Fresh..... d é 54, 046, 771 5, 009, 856 54, 025, 832 4, 883, 080 
Salted - 38, 831, 379 2, 973, 234 36, 950, 563 2, 336, 378 
Butter....... - 21, 837, 117 3, 931, 822 38, 248, 016 5, 421, 205 
Cheese .--..---- -==-| 123, 783, 736 14,103,529 | 141, 654, 474 12, 579, 968 
BBNUGHAG WINK: ooo 05cenamesdene<-s-5==|56 aie aid seine 1286204) )). 2c 119, 883 
BEEPS Eee a nce a 94, 265 14, 880 91, 740 14, 258 
re -----pounds..| 342,667,920 | 30,014,254 | 326, 658, 686 22, 856, 673 
Matton, fresh . Seer ocgstos ae OGae as 130, 582 9, 272 1, 440, 197 123, 013 
UT -qant eSE CRE = cesecece AeSenICS do....| 71,889, 255 4, 913, 657 84, 401, 676 4, 807, 568 
< Preserved meats .....ecnec.secsceee sccwas| ane Gescecaens 5102 G25 an cewnaceneen 7, 811, 408 
oap: : 
Perfumed and toilet.......cccescnnececcee|s Be re 3G) 202) Inesicaas oeactias 30, 827 
All other ......... eeecceuces----pounds.-| 10,910, 742 621, 867 12, 297, 689 621, 311 
Tallow ....-- Stee CASH eee do....| 85, 505, 919 6,695,377 | 99, 963, 752 6, 934, 940 
ie ai Perea Se Se do.... 326, 613 95, 074 168, 745 45, 823 
Wool: 
Raw and fleece .........scercees pounds.. 347, 854 93, 358 60, 784 17, 644 
Camots ......sce08 wesaaen esac (Varo s 10, 626 10, 430 8, 133 8,118 
Other manufactures ....... aaweneae Pecan latcax ce teen 438. 554) Ne awasm cece ae 338, 615 
- Total value of animals and animal 
matter ...... seeccecseccsons Aeceeaccrsa eae cone coaatc $140,587) 515) |--csancsaneeen $146, 641, 233 
Breadstuffs and other preparations: 
Barley --.-- veces sencenceen--e--Dushels.. 3, 921, 501 2, 565, 736 715, 536 401, 180 
Bread and biscuit...............pounds..| 14, 392, 231 730, 317 15, 565, 190 682, 471 
Othe eee eccscenss----bushels.. 85, 461, 088 48, 030, 358 86, 296, 252 40, 655, 120 
Warn-moali)/.--ccves sew ececcses =e barrels. 432, 753 1, 336, 187 397, 160 1, 052, 231 
Oats---.... oon eucwenceeneeeness-DUShels.. 3, 715, 479 1, 277, 920 5, 452, 136 1, 618, 644 
SV Ouse cc coccawemse S Sean M else am wi fs do.... 4, 207, 912 3, 051, 739 4, 851, 715 3, 103, 970 
aMeMOUI anaes secece ts slacnssss barrels... 6, 962 30, 775 4, 351 15, 113 
Wheat ..... Ae te aa bushels..| 72,404,961 | 96,872,016 | 122,353,936 | 180,701, 079 
Wheat-flour .............- ssee--barrels..| 3, 947, 333 | 25,095,721 | 5, 629, 714 29, 567, 713 
Other small grain and pulse..............|..00000----0-- TOTT ASS: seme ee 817, 536 
Other preparations of grain............. a rueeec cee, ee 15709) \G39) |nconeeenee sacs 1, 740, 471 
MICO RE tee coeceatices. eaceee----DOUDGAS.. 631, 105 . 83, 953 740, 136 35, 538 
Total value of breadstuffs, &c ..... Bere err eer ee eareae S181; SLT 194) eee eeeaca ees $210, 391, 066 
ree re ree) [Sere are rere armen | [penne ccna Sm SS 
Cotton, and its manufactures: 
Sea Island ........-....... +----.pounds..} 6,325, 147 1, 616, 214 4, 030, 228 1, 108, 072 
Other manufactures ...........-..-do....|1, 601, 208, 364 | 178, 415,270 |1, 624, 342,605 | 161, 196, 178 
Colored goods ...... seeeee eae sone yards..| 37,765, 313 2,959,910 | 45, 116, 058 8, 209, 285 
ineclored 32-225 502 5. Seen Si te do....| 88, 528, 192 7, 053,463 | 84, 081, 319 6, 288, 131 
All other manufactures ............-..0--|------------- BPD a mee ae IG Ae ae 1, 356, 534 
Total value of cotton, &C .sannccerseces|escccecneceee- 191, 470, 144 |........-.....| 173, 158, 200 
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Siatement of the experts of agricullural products of the United States, §c.—Contingeds 


1878. 


_ Products. 
Quantity. 


Wood, and its products: 


Boards, planks, joists, &c.-......M feet.. 313, 143 
Laths, palings, pickets, &c.....-..-.- M.. 3, 050 
Shingles ..... SHEentoooe ae -spasdacs M.. 46, 518 
eee RHOO MS eee anees ean eee ==> er taleenmeseeee en 


QOther shooks, staves, and heading...-.....|......---. 
Hogsheads and barrels, empty --number. - 
PE MIOUN CD UMEDOD co. - 5.4222 aceacec=n< ahem niae eae oeajap is 
Fire-wood | 


| 


All other timber ..... 
Household furniture . 
Woodenware ......---..- 
All other manufactures .... 
Ashes, pot and pearl 
Bark, for tanning ..-...... ae See ee Se ak wall we sto ate eae 
Resin and turpentine ..........- barrels... 1, 042, 183 
Spirits of turpentine......-. -----gallons.. 7, 633, 568 
ar ard piteh---.-22..2.005-5.0. barrels... 73, 407 
Total value of wood, &c..... F iteynapespaasie ticece hes 
Miscellaneous: : 
Brooms, brushes, &c¢.-..--.--.-+-----0--- Fe 1S 
Cordage, ropes, and twine of all 
_, Kinds .....---.--- Loneb snows DOUDERs- 3, 411, 413 
Apples: Dried.-.............--- pounds... 4, 188, 173 
Green or ripe.-....-.-- bushels... 279, 447 
Other, green, ripe, or dried ..........-----|..-0+-------- 
Preserved, in cans or otherwise .--------.|-- 1 fee Ee Sh 
Gingerye  -. 2 ep eenenganceenss= «----pounds.. 491, 395 
BY aqnenncosqenapenn-- ee = Stitt! t IAS 9, 514 
Fira 
mmanufsepered.. 0... cnaeceocn--- cwt.. 2, 325 
Cable.and cordage ......-.---.----- do: - ac 11, 402 
atl other MamiMactures .. ...-.0----0.-5-m|qeaccecs-=---% 
10 eS ee eee pounds..| 18, 458, 782 
Liquors, alcoholic, cider and beer: 
Ale and porter: 
In bottles ........ Se dogemnnn COZENS» 16, 475 
In casks ..... asacee---gallons.. 119, 579 
Spirits, distilled from 
CoEEET) BA SE Sees ewsen--gZallons.. 2, 258, 401 
Molasses ....--..- 2200es 655, 864 
Other materials. Eder s. 12, 386 
MPING ~~~ cna. eee ite Esido: 225 46, 614 
ao ee dnc aes uew saome man pounds..| 342, 446, 439 
il: 
Cotton-seed .....-.-.. Seb tree Gee gallons... 4, 992, 349 
Toa geet ge Ee ee eee dae: 38, 901 
Essential or volatile......... RSE e | Fae le 22ers os 
Seeds: 
Cotton ..... aan see Scese sso ponnds..| 16, 757, 634 
RISx OF LING. 63. ann an, sedane,-s,pushels.: 263 
Jl tier ean oO ES eI SSA BE) se Po cee ae 
“(Sa Bat Ae ee ee pounds 12, $95, 385 
Sugar 
Dae eae PEC ae pounds... 52, 683 
TOV UT Gy ta ee A ee ee do.. 44, 040, 409 
PEM ARS ER Ree laine cin acinbisee ana gallons... 1, 477, 057 
Candy and confectionery-......-.-...-----|-------------- 
Tobacco: 
Lo 1 Soe Se ee pounds 283; 973, 193 
it see RS sat te M 2, 082 
SU ee eee nine nbn eoes pounds | 13, 344 
PEE WT ACUULED «.<- basAe seo terbe ae ae ee ems aa 
Vegetables, &c.: 
ROHS) cessive ceaccecceemarecce bushels. . 56, 795 
Pickles and sances.....--.- (REE Par Oe ERE ae 
SEMERINIGS 9 5 o2 00 os ts oie cane ag VERNeISe). 744, 409 
caste e oe Ne EE SE ROE ER PRE ee | eget ea Fe 
Vir Or: eee ae ae 3 Beare hae gallons 14, 771 


Total value of miscellaneons products .|..-----------. 


Value. 


18, 210 
146, 043 
1, 056, 709 
2 152, 873 


108, 279 
38, 913 


864, 162 
272, 457 
12, 653 
38, 775 
5, 095, 168 


2, 514, 323 
27, 233 
323, 341 


179, 602 
437 

2, O85, 887 
605, 521 


24, 803, 165 


52, 245, 306 


1879. 


Quantity. 


1, 112, 816 
7, 575, 556 


3, 960, 351 


7, 379, 836 
1, 388, 800 


wee e nner eee 


5, 458, 159 


125, 873 
93, 014 


7, 052, 366 
1, 229, 082 
20, 309 

46, 294 

340, 995, 395 
5, 352, 793 
30, 416 


14, 298, 654 
sed 


43, 955 
72, 309, 009 
4, 727, 367 


299 


322, 279, 540 
2) 299 


Value. 


49, 
4, 394, 010 


2, 233, 068 
22, 297 
242, 329 


141, 188 
107 

2, 141, 533 
601, 797 


3, 202 

6, 164, 024 
919,173 
32,274 


25, 157, 364 
53,397 
5, 846 
2, 998, 633 


60, 022 
12, 908 
545, 109 
79, 580 

6, 227 
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$ j Slatement of the exports of agricultural products of the United States, &e.—Continued. 
Brisas ene . RECAPITULATION. 
A ; 
; Products. : 1871 1872 1873 1874 1875, 
4 Fs | Ss oN ] 
{ Animala spd animal matter ...| $47,010,312 | $77,060,849 | $99,806,599 | $99,697,669} $204, 314, 988 
Malocwits, &G.............--- 79, 519,387 | 85,155,523] 98, 762,891 | 161,225,989 | 111,478, 096 
Mipttannd.c, -.424--5--. 221, $85, 245 | 182, 988,925} 230,190,597 | 214, 319, 420 194, 710, 507 
5 ~ Wood, ‘ke Be ail a} tern 15, 820, 029 21, 425, 068 25, 854, 120 27, 675, 300 22, 875, 814 
Deisewilancous ..........-.-...- | 33, BEV, O81 40, 189, 296 37, 901, 458 45, 486, 626 45, 294, 411 
Totatagricnituralexports| 397, 205,054 | 406, 769,601 | 492,515,665 | 548,314,954 | 478, 673, 816 
Total exports.....-...-..| 562,518, 651 | 549,219,718 | 649,132,563 | 693, 039, 666 643, 094 , 187 
Per cent. of agricultural matter 70 74 76 7 74 
Products. 1876. 1877. | 1878, 1879. 
Animals and animal matter ..........-..222- $113, 941, 509 | $140, 564, 066 | $145, 587,515 | $146, 641, 233 
RE af 08 Season ace nd es 31, 212,471 | 118,126,940 | 181,811,794 | 210, 391, 066 
NN ant sags ego oh gy ies “2...| 200,382, 24q | 183,253,248 | 191,470,144 | 173, 158, 200 
ET nore os an nan aasine qn = <50- 21, 620, 436 23, 422, 966 21, 747, 117 20, 322, 967 
SRUMRBOWS- J 7.5 ninsa22 -- 202 424-—- <2 - qe, 46,079,567 | 58,652,719 | 52,245,306 | 53, 843, 026 
_ Total agricultural exports ...-.+.ess-+- 513, 236,273 | 524,019,929 | 592, 861,876 | 604, 156, 492 
Total exporta ..-,.-.<.0.---+00-2--044- 644, 956,406 | 689,167, 390| 722,811,815 | 717, 093, 777 
Por cent. of agricultural matter ......-.. Bb perk, Mag. tk poe cc ek ges | se ioe? ated 
It must be borne in mind that the values of 1879 are, with the excep- 
tion of a few months, on a specie basis, while those of the preceding 
years are on acurrency basis. Thus it appears at first glanee that the 
total exports ef the country had decreased, since June 30, 1878, from 
- $722,811,815 to $717,093,777 ; whereas if taken on a specie ‘pasis there 
was an increase of Da per cent., and the figures would read for 1878, 
$680,709,268, and $698,340,790 for 187 9, and an increase of $17,631 522, 
The increase in value of agricultural exports, aS shown in the above 
tables, is very considerable, - and shows a steady increase year by year. 
Thus the proportion of agricultural matter to the total export of the 
country is $4, against 82 per cent. last year, and 76 in 1877. The ex- 
ports of dairy products show a great increase, and the following table 
will show the quantity and value exported since 1870. Fully three- 
fourths of the export is to Great Britain, the balance to British America 
and the West Indies: 
Exports of dairy preducis. 
Year ending June 30— | Butter. | Value. Cheese | Value, 
Pounds. Pounds. 
2,019,288 | $502,229} 57,296,327 | $8, 881, 934 
3,965,043 | 853,096 | 63, 698,867 | 8, 752, 980 
7, 746, 261 | 1,498,812 |. 66,204,025} 7,752, 918 
4, 518, 844 | + 952, 919 80, 366, 540 | 10, 498, 010 
4, 567,983 | 1, 082, 381 90, GE, O77 | 11, 893, 995 
6, 360, 827 | 1,506,996 | 101,010,853 | 13, 659, 603 
4, 644,894 | 1,109, 496 97, 676, 264 | 12, 270, 083 
21,527,242 ) 4,424,616] 107, 364, 666 | 12, 700, 627 
21, 837,117 | 3,931,822 |. 123, 783,736 | 14,1703, 529 
38, 248, 016 5, 421, 205 141, 654, 474 12) 579, 968 
A good idea of the great advance of the country is given in the follow- 
ing table showing thee exports of agricultural pr oducts since twenty years: 
Product, | 1858. 1869. | +1879, 
Asiimals and animal matter ........-....-----0ee----200e0+ $20, 081,180 | $36,643,895 | $146, 641, 233 
mere re ose dsc sl escc ceaceaece---- 24, 046,752 | _72,.302, 060 | 210, 291, 066 
: Cotton and iis'manufacture .-. 2.2.22 cne nan cceecsasnceescns 169, 751, 045 | 230, 807, 951 1738, 158, 200 
RW OOO ANG SiS AIATINITAGHAUG. - 220 L 50. ego cece ecg tec oma <= ay 13, 128, 054 13, 951, 326 20, 122, 967 
2 LLGTRSIMEGT GTR Bee OAR RG si Sa Se oe eee es 27, 290, 938 39, 960, 749 53, 963, 201 
254, 297,969 | 389,647,981 | 604, 276, 667 
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ANIMALS AND ANIMAL MATTER.—Our exports of live animals pre- 
sent a value double that of the previous year. This increase is mostly 
in cattle and hogs. Cattle exports increased 71 per cent. in number, 
and 115 per cent. in value; hogs, 151 per cent. in number and 161 per 
cent. in value; horses fell off 5 per cent. in number, and 3 per cent. in 
value; mules increased 8 per cent. in number, and 6 per cent. in value; 
sheep 17 per cent. in number, and 225 per cent. in value; all other farm 
animals, including fowls, fell off 50 per cent. in value. 

Of the export values, cattle represent 72.64 per cent.; hogs, 6.20; 
horses, 6.72; mules, 4.72; sheep, 9.52; other animals, 0.20. The United 
Kingdom took 71 per cent. of our entire export value; Continental 
Europe, 4.32 per cent; British North America, 9.15; Mexico, 1.28; Cen- 
tral and South America, 0.59; West Indies, 12.18; Japan, 0.10; other 
countries, 1.38. - 

The United Kingdom took $8,167,796 worth of live animals, against 
$3,175,330 last year; Continental Europe, $499,100, against $223,397; 
British North America, $1,053,592, against $747,654; Mexico, $149,827, 
against $196,321; Central and South America, $61,810, against $87,365; 
West Indies, $1,380,962, against $1,382,330; Japan, $14,500, against 
$9,190; other countries, $160,167, against $23,570; total, $11,487,754, 
against $5,845,157. There is a slight falling off in the value of exports 
to Central and South America and to the West Indies, but a heavy in- 
crease to Europe and especially the United Kingdom. The number of 
cattle, hogs, horses, mules, and sheep sent out of the country. was nearly 
one-half greater than in1878. The following table shows the distribution 
of this class of agricultural exports: 


5 a 
e g 3 
=| ra DB 
S 5 <q 
=] <3} a $ 
oo zs =a S.5 
Animals. | = o9 | oO 
a A ¥ E | 
s 5 a S aq 
vo om a on i=3 
a g 2 B F 
So i= 
p <) a) | is) 
Cattle: 
INGOT eee a ntccewescas cuss sans 71, 794 - 3,264 8, 555 2,145 128 
Aggregate value ........2.-ceeeee- $6, 616, 114 $325, 120 $518, 135 $20, 325 $9, 024 
H Average value. ...22.---.ncccencne- $92 OL $99 61 $60 56 $9 48 $70 50 
ogs: 
eaGanber Eee wes a c.cseescueces 25, 033 700 48, 180 838 13 
Aggregate value .........--ceeens $239, 484 $5, 700 $449, 111 $2, 321 $320 
Average value. .......ccscsscncece $9 13 $8 01 $9 32 $2 77 $2 46 
Horses: 
NigIGeYCe areas Wt nrecssscenecsueb~= 1, 683 485 317 506 122 
Aggregate value ......-.......--- ‘- $410, 420 $145, 650 $55, 689 $16, 230 $19, 617 
AVOFA PO VAIN, --wesesccrcece sess = $243 86 $300 31 $175 67 $32 09 $160 79 
Mules: 
INMIMBAN cee etc ccs scusbauseaecces O05 scores sees 16 28 161 
Aggregate value .....--.....------ $10; 750 \en cs ecsnn xe $1, 705 $1, 720 $19, 835 
ANGELA O VAIO, once -s0snececenns = $102788) |Posece seca se $106 56 $61 43 $123 20 
eep: 
ee ber Seta iota He coer mae scre 108, 652 2,700 9, 559 89, 689 2, 233 
Aggregate value .......-----.eena+ $887, 701 $21, 400 $27, 949 $103, 789 $12, 540 
IANETACS VAlUC.oncsscsansanvedeccne $8 16 $7 92 $2 92 $1 16 $5 61 
Other, aggregate value ......---.------ $3, 327 $1, 230 $1, 003 . $5,442 $474 
Total value to each country: 
ce 5 a ee $8,167,796 | $499,100} $1,053,592} $149,827 | $61, 810 
LES SS 5 ee aS eS 3, 175, 330 223, 397 747, 654 196, 321 87, 365 
Per cent. of values to each country: 
Deere enn we cies co anes ea ein 71. 00 4. 32 9.15 -1, 28 | 0. 59 
Beene ete tth ane ance cscwcnaacnce 54. 32 3, 82 12. 80 3. 36 
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a 33 
ts 3 | 2g 
g 3 Bs | $d 
Animals 4 5 sy ea 
. is] o aeyg 
a 4 aaa 
R 3 5 a e092 
E a z 3 | 3% 
ar) io) H Ay 
Cattle: 
NM DOL------5-0ce0 © ccecseuas sccece 50, 761 11 62 136, 820 
Apgeregate value ....00--sececcenss $881, 697 $930 $7, 855 | $8, 379, 200 72. 64 
y Average Value. ...ceescncccccncnnss $17 37 $84 55 $110 56 $61 24 
ogs:, 
> 2 nen Si eae 114 75, 129 
Aggregate value -.....----2-cceee- P1793 ednadeeaces $1, 533 $700, 262 6, 02 
Average Value. ....2sceanascccscces Sl 4 teeeeebe seeks $13 45 $9 32 
Horses: ; 
SEMOE Ae -\--<700s0mnan'osesusun~= 739 11 52 3, 915 
Aggregate value ..........--2.0--- $106, 051 $5, 025 $12, 060 $770, 742 6.72 
prea oreee NN a eters te aes ot pe la $143 37 $456 82 ol 92 $196 87 
es: 
NOD Je sess cence od seems sean a= SSUB ESAR oe aasec 787 4, 153 
Agprogate value ......---.c022--2- $364) 014 |oiseceeack os $132,968 | $530, 989 4.72 
gh Average value....-.c.cecennces-se- SILOS EL eee oe ee= $168 75 $125 69 
eep: 
JOS OaT Give) SS ee Eee eee 2, 622 200 25 215, 680 
Ageregate value .......2c..2ene2-- $20, 939 $8, 545 $75 | $1, 082, 938 9. 52 
AVGVAG© VAN... -ncccnnnaccercens $7 99 $42 72 $3 00 $5 02 
Other, aggregate value ........--s.e00- Ce GH ecocencoenc $5, 679 $23, 623 0. 20 
Total value to each country: ; 
LOWS oe a eS see $1, 380, 962 $14, 500 $160, 167 |$11, 487, 754 100. 00 
TS ate, ee ee 1, 382, 330 9, 190 23,570 | 5, $45, 157 
_ ee | | | ae 
Per cent. of vaiues to each country: 
eet teal ol ate ore le 12.18 0. 10 1.38 100. 00 
1878 . .cecensocecscenescerscacsaccns 23. 65 0.16 0. 40 100. 00 


Of dead animal matter, pork and its preparations constitute about 
three-fifths of the total value. The average export values are more 
than 20 per cent. below those of 1878, but the great increase in quan- 
tities brings the aggregate value nearly up to the previous year. While 
the export of lard in quantity has fallen off 4 per cent., bacon and hams 
have increased 24 per cent., pork 18 per cent., and lard oil 20 per cent. 
The United Kingdom takes larger quantities of all kinds except lard, 
the increase in bacon and hams amounting to nearly a hundred million 
pounds; yet her total values have fallen off about 6 per cent. France 
falls off about one-fourth in her total value, and in her quantities of 
bacon, hams, and lard; she hag trebled her quantity of pork, and 
doubled that of lard oil. Germany reduces her aggregate value nearly 
10 per cent., but increases her quantities of all articles, except lard oil, 
which has fallen to about one-twelfth of last year’s export. Belgium 
and Netherlands are liberal customers in this line, their aggregate value 
of exports having increased in spite of the heavy decline in prices. 
They enlarged their demand for bacon and hams about 60 per cent. ; 
for lard, 12 per cent.; for pork, nearly 80 per cent.; and for lard oil, 
nearly double. With other European countries our trade has enlarged 
about 40 per cent. in total value, all the items in the table showing a 
heavy increase in quantity and a smaller increase in aggregate value. 
Our trade with Europe foots up $71,412,971, against $77,748,718 last 
year, a loss of about 8 per cent. Yet there is a very large increase in 
quantity in all’except lard, which falls off about 10 per cent. 

Our trade with British North America falls off about one-fourth in 
total value, and also declines in the quantities exported. With Mexico, 
Central and South America, and the West Indies, the aggregate value 
of exports also decreases, though the quantities are enlarged, except in 
bacon and, hams, which show .a considerable falling off. The trade to 
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pth ue r 


other countries, which is but a small part of the whole, presents. a 


rr 
increase both in quantity and aggregate value. The exports of hog | 


ay a are distributed as follows: 


: = = 
en = £92 
: a : AS 2S 
Articles. i f bs =e ea 
4 g & he A 
= = & arg a] 
| S S ow S i . 
=) ie) 8 °o 
ate a | 
Bacon and hams: 
PPOONGS i tsek os enna Saeevanans 516, 862; 581 | 55,593,720 | 37,508,897 | 89, 622, 804 18, 730, 113 
So” Sih Se eer $38, 535,923 | $3,248,214 | $2,051,712 | $4, 984,311 7, 
Average per pound ...... Sees $0 07.4 $0 06.1 $0 05.5 $9 05.5 
Pounds ...cce-----sveseve---| 89,248,618 | 42,360,456 | 89,710,334 | 40,199, 957 7, 201, 504 
WGMNIDE seep tbe cole dew nane nec cs= $6, 231, 799 $2, 877, 630 | $6, 163,503 | $2,750, 840 $500, 972 
Average per pound, ....-+--- $0 06.9 $0 06.8 $0 06.9 $0 06.8 $0 06.9 
Pounds ebeseed eon péavesweren 39, 784, 739 2, 168, 614 919, 817 282, '930 174, 905 
Wi DE ne eer sells ao an a eee = 2, 032, 156 $140, 658 $52, 281 $17, 279 $9, 729 
Average per pound ........... $0 06.6 $0 06.5 20 05.7 $0 05.9 $0 05.6 
Lard oil: 
Gallons. .vs..-. 220 eleuanse 1, 315, 672 37, 407 14, 490 77, 001 349 
RVAIDO! act ceee cet ck deen an $680, 194 $178, 271 $8, 379 $41, 120 $202 
Average per gallon ........... $0 52.7 $0 52.9 $0 57.8 $0 53.4 $0 57.9 
er ie t — country: | | Tm 
PeS PRES NewS Ee. weve k at beenes $47, 480,072 | $6,444,773 | $8,275,875 | $7, 793, 550 $1, 418,701 . 
1818. ARI ceti vase wsaee] 50,667,407 | 8,586,936 | 9,678,705 | 7, 536, 310 1, 080, 360 
Per cent. to each country: joe Ce roa 
1879 wc otdevtheus sun GWatleavesss 59. 45 8.07 | 10. 37 9. 76 1.78 
TS cee ch a eae nieve ws woven 58. 02 9.79 11, 04 8.59 1,23 
: ts ae 
. A, ict ob 2) ae 
os z Ho. = ae 
s a Sn & 2 3 
Articles. ie E Ong E 28 
8 a eas = BS) 
Zid > Sag B a Se 
= é $24 a 2 53 
<2) B A j ° a] a By 
Bacon and hams: Re 
Pounds .........-- sveweccesere| 3,545,586 | 10,692,407 | 1,092,626 |. 600, 842 |732, 249, 576 
Vi ee eee Se eeeane $279, 329 $897, 295 $102, 684 | $67, 167 $51, 074, 433 64. 00 
Average per pound .........-- $0 07.9 $0 05.3 $0 09.4 | $0 11.1 $0 06. 9]: 
Pounds aaa Puss pbbhesovedcmy 2, 902, 429 | 31, 989, 874 | 21,989,744 | 971,770 |326, 658, 686 
Rinne 2. SSE; Losceusteunk's $201, 581 | $2, 303,-702 | $1, 740,049 | $86,597 |$22, 856,673 | 28,70 
aie per pound . obbeunenee $0 06.9 $0 07.2 $0 07.9; $0 08.9 $0 06.9 
a - 
Pounds . -...--sseceececvcceess| 16,968, 151 | 26, 670,535 | 4,847, 636 |1, 574, 349 | 84, 401, B76 
Tes 2 20k ee eae aesees| $811,125 | $1,394,697 | $259, 757 | $89, 866 | $4, 807, 568 6.02 
Average per pound ..... Stiess $0 04.8 $0 05.2 $0 05.4 | $0 05.7 $0 05.7 
Lard oil: 
AMONG S25 op piece ane we esene- 40, 970 33, 749 105, 242 38, 328 | 1, $63,208 
i ee Se ere $24" 221 $19, 199 $62,705 | $23, 632 | $1, 037, 923 1, 28 
Average per gallon ...... wewne $0 59.1 $0 56.9 $0 59.6 | $0 61.8 $0 52.9 
Total value toeach country: 
IBID ice ee étewes secbl sosevce. $1, 316, 286 | $4, 614, 893 | $2,165,195 | $257, 282 |$79, 776, 597 | 160.00 
Bea ae ab eas ie nw clei nbs = 1,184,149 | 5,509,433 | 2,317,371 | 213,748 | 87, 674, 419 
_——— | Soe = | saeeoe ee Serer 
Per cent. to cach country 
t-te SEE See 1. 65 5.78 2.71 | 0. 34 106. 00 
Lyf BS et eet eee re 2.15 6. 28 | 2. 64 0. 36 160. 00 
Beef products show a small decline in aggregate v es but the quan- 
tities of nearly all the articles exported are greater than last year. The 


price of fresh beef declined 3 per cent., salt beef 18, butter 21, cheese 20, 
tallow 15, glue 10, candles 12, leather 6. Neat’s foot oil advanced 5 5 per 
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* cent., and increased its quantity from 19,823 gallons to 145,641. The 
following table will show the distribution ‘of this class of products. 


2 2 3 
AS) a ° 
Be Pie aa 
i | : aS ahs 
Articles, td K ba Be Ag 
ro 5 3S Gat 3 
$ = A aS 3s 
| | S 3 oF ce] 
| ) F o 69 or) 
Fresh beef: 
PBORMAN Ms the = ocawweewtesenscee 52, 792, $69 A Oy CEL Ne oo oeisic ate tate seccescesokuNl Walwe esi eee 
Gi. ee owen $4, 776, 572 $10, O92 Laan « ole ~ claus 6 awa aan od ae a Oe eee « 
Ss eage per pound .....-....-. $0 09.0 BONED. Ste se wens tac] Babes a eee eb eee meee : 
PPA dat he cons ws Sob oes oan euw 22, 027, 262 561, 331 2, 409, 670 1, 416, 964 117, 250 
Rasa so scckcssaseuewceces ss $1, 430, 886 $39, 368 $147, 104 $33, 681 $6, 599 
ee per pound ...........- $0 06.5 $0 07.0 $0 06.1 $0 06.0 $0 05.6 
1 
SEG So abc ac conv see ost cae eos} 24, 841, 714 61, 815 &, 210, 578 86, 654 18, 612 
a a AS Be ee eee see $3, 727, 965 $9, 749 $884, 735 $13, 832 $2, 259 
ae PSE Podnd .. asus wots: $0 15.1 $0 15.7 $0 10.7 $0 16.0 $0 16.6 
eese: 
Titi ea hee 136, 603, 242 27, 273 410, 827 19, 473 3, 188 
(iit 3) RE ee eon eee $12, 122,379 $2, 460 33, 749 $1, 674 $296 
Average per pound..... a Sasces $0 08.8 $0 09.0 $0 08.2 $0 08.6 $0 09.3 
Codens milk, value..... eee $24, 915 $85 $1,547 4-2-5 at eae Sidtdanvewoe . 
ong eee Paes = awe Wubls sib enkalut 44, 930,280 | 18,923,453 | 12, 008, 784 8,055,114 | 11, 000, 884 
SEE eas sa8 data na ss saweet $3, 115, 748 $1, 296, 210 $835, 277 $573, 383 $756, 819 
cl per pound ......... ae $0 07.0 $0 06.8 $0 66.1 $0 07.1 $0 06.8 
PeORMOS do ckncccscusu seGeanbocy 100,894 |... -canva~- 71, 200 122/650"). tvs cccverme 
SRI D tie e ei iawss scaws aWuWecu des SLOPED) |. 2 00-opaewoee $8, 704 $10,139) | ick oy 
Avera e Der OVA eecendaeeae Die ial aes SEES $0 12.2 $0 08.3 |... fe wa ents 
Hides, value..... avout vwancscunces $133, $64 $282, 44 $250, 711 $29, 226 $600 
Neat’s-foot ¢ oil: 
PPAUGHE eet sWk ee swab at Cedcunewne 118, 672 509 690 24,018 }scuésze agen ae 
oe ee aa an $1138, 156 $410 $597 $19, 892 |. .eccescesana 
ae per gallon ........0... $0 95.2 $0 80.6 $0 86.6 $0'S0 0. So PeSSE ee 2 
Candles: 
Pounds <..-.... Saws See aap eke SGD |e... 223 Hs wee 490) \eadace saeaeas 12, 532 
si BEARS Bees aes Oa AE pose Spee EW Besreeeerincen $1, 832 
Average per pound ...........- $0) 16,272... 20% aes $0: 14; 3 | s2scccedaceas $0 14.8 
Leather: 
GN cadae saat buk= ss cebess 18, 669, 743 26, 899 7, 536, 200 1, 471, 479 110, 728 
“nisi: . eee I are $3, 609, 679 $4,980] $1,630, 721 $368, 629 $22, 894 
Average per pound ............ $0 19.3 $0 18.5 $0 21.6 $0 25.0 $0 20.6 
Morocco, value ..-..--:..2--...-.. $765, 103 $1, 033 $28, 639 $84; 385 | oe nin ectae cao 
Manufactures of leather, value.... $113, 245 $869 $117, 891 $55, 644 |. 2.220. en enne 
ee = each country: | $ 
swwwew wesecevece--+--| $29,944,469 | $1, 684,541 | $3,939,733 | $1, 240, 485 $791, 299 
1878 Pasccunnnnenoasscpess 31, 737, 390 1, 808, 804 2, 907, bi 1, 492, 468 635, 564 
Per cent. to each country 
Sheehic ESCO eCe ELE 71. 96 4.05 9. 47 2. 98 1.90 
OO: cama pts eat tram care 3 74. 70 4,26 6. 84 3. 51 1.48 
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| : Z| ore 
3 2s $ g as 
9° . es G2 oO 3 
As 3 Bo 4 | $ ha 
Articles. Ao mie = 3 és 3m 
a § = Sas 2 Fa aa 
= 3 Bad 8 am 58 
: : 3° 3 3 Be 
ry e a 5 a aS 
Fresh beef: | 
RAMOS ee se cesaee sealed ise ae nes 187, 502 5420 cascnscheselersceuenes 54, 025, 832 
poe seecegeesaes peace aie * Pa EreaneitA send) Patsones= $4, 883, 080 11.73 
verage per pound .....-.---.- * Be oreo Ce Econ fesreiceiacioc 0 09. 
Salt beef: 
Pounds tessess-ses ses cUaawencas 2,014,950 | 4, 804,067 | 2, 153, 090 |1, 444,979 | 26, 950, 563 
NWO ers ealtanial= stoldpio mnie can (nlams $107, 773 $313, 370 $135, 056 | $62, 541 | $2, 326, 378 5.59 
a arene per pound ..........-. $0 05.3 $0 06.5 $0 06.2 | $0 04.3 $0 06.3 
utter: 
IBOUNGS pene nena cee ccdnsemnsle sis 824,373 | 2,728, 851 959,458 | 520, 961 | 38, 248, 016 
Walt Greece cecemncn-ocsommennanan $102, 073 $384, 628 $182, 497 | $113, 467 | $5, 421, 205 13. 28 
ore per pound ..........-- $0 12.4 $0 14.1 ‘$0 19.0} $0 21.7 $0 14.2 
eese: 
Pounds ..cannncccnncencnc canna 2,876,351 | 1, 145, 696 380,000 | 188,424 141, 654, 474 
Walue...---..----- nec ene en neee $231, 667 $123, 246 $40,396 | $24,110 $12, 579, 968 30. 25 
Average per pound ..........-- $0 08.1 $0 10.8; $010.6] $0 12.8 $0 08.9 
Coase milk, value............ $3, 480 $22, 140 $17, 421 | $50, 295 $119, 883 0. 29 
‘allow: : 
IPOUNGS Senn ene sccnncccocnsnn== 1, 839, 035 597,155 | 2,265,857 | 243,190 | 99, 963, 752 
Value-....-----.----+0---------- $114, 004 $42, 430 $174, 869 | $26,200 | $6, 934, 940 16. 44 
aevernce per pound ........--.- $0 06.2 $0 07.1 $0 07.7 | $0 07.6 $0 07.0 
ue: 
IBBONOS ee ssaeseavinw n= << e 64, 692 12, 537 13, 897 8, 227 394, 097 
WWeEW Once scewcme sce nanme - $9, 130 $2, 051 $2, 085 $871 $43, 779 0. 10 
Average per pound . . $0 14.1 $0 16.3 $0 15.0} $0 10.5 $0 11.1 
Hides, value ......----.-0- -| $499, 031 $43 $2,243 | $28, 262 | $1, 171, 523 2. 80 
Neat’s-foot oil: 
Gallons ..... ee eels see near 126 34 99 583 145, 641 
WaAlGG ss eete vccnacevewssitunve~es $89 $32 $97 $559 $134, 832: 0.30 
Average per gallon ..........-- $0 70. 6 $0 94.1 $0 79.1 | $0 96.0 $0 92.5 
Candles: 
IR OUNOS dn ao cea sn oo cee Salsinate 83, 811 961, 191 729, 465 28,050.| 1,815, 699 
WS) 6560 desc See Se ee sseee. $10, 505 $115, 578 $93, 465 $3, 599 $225, 104 0. 54 
Average per pound ...........- $0 12.5 $0 12.0 $0 12.8 | $0 12.8 $0 12.4 
Leather: 
TPNTOUC) Ses p cB S HOC ee nSo re poner 481, 371 46, 108 35, 246 | 341,849 | 28, 719, 623 
VTS 5 Ss eens ecb eegohaoAsaee $112, 523 $9, 859 $8,926 | $78,671 | $5, 846, 882 14. 06 
Average per pound ....-..----- $0 25.4 $0 21.4 $0 25.3 | $0 23.0 $0 20.4 
NMoroceo;Valuele.. cc. ecco es $6, 145 $12, 816 $14, 768 | $40, 299 $953, 188 2. 30 
Manufactures of leather, value..-.| $120, 166 $139, 580 238, 674 | $182, 930 $968, 999 2. 36 
Total for each country: 
SG) ety mretie mbats,fe = t $1, 325, 618 | $1, 166, 315 $910, 497 | $606, 804 |$41, 609,761 | 100.00 
Wes eyetetetiara ate ellen [io] slat |e (tee 1, 261,489 | 1, 236, 509 810, 611 | 585,973 | 42, 476, 651 
Per cent. to each country: 
VO) 38 SeSSOS coeeeooeceine 3.19 2. 80 2.19 1. 46 100. 00 
TEC. Sede ESE Re St soearee 2. 98 2. 92 1.91 1.40 100. 00 


The United Kingdom is our largest customer for the class of articles 
represented in the above table, though her proportion of the total value 
shows some decline. European countries taken together absorb about 
the same proportion of our beef products as last year, a little over 70 per 
cent., and the other parts of the world less than 30 per cent. The United 
Kingdom takes a little less beef, fresh and salt, but increases her demand 
for butter, cheese, tallow, and leather. Several minor items also show 
some increase. France took more beef, butter, and tallow, but the other 
items fell off. Germany has not yet called upon us for fresh beef, but 
has increased her demand for salt beef, butter, cheese, tallow, and leather. 
Belgium and Netherlands take more salt beef, cheese, and leather, but 
less of butter and tallow. The other European countries take less beef 
and leather, but more butter, cheese, and tallow. The British North 
American trade has considerably enlarged on the whole; all the leading 
staples were sent out in increased quantities except butter. Our trade 
with the West Indies shows some decline in total values but an increase 
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in the quantities of several articles. The American continent south of 
us has increased both in total value of exports and in the quantities of 
several leading items. The other countries of the world likewise show 
an increased appreciation of our agricultural staples. On the whole, our 
beef products have fully held their own in quantity, the decreased aggre- 
gate values being due to the decline of prices from the previous year. 

Of sheep products we sent out 1,440,197 pounds of fresh mutton, val- 
ued at $123,013, against 130,582 pounds, valued at $9,272. Of our last 
year’s exports the United Kingdom took nearly the whole. But France 
and British North America for the first time appear in the list of coun- 
tries purchasing our fresh mutton. This trade has all the appearance of 
growing rapidly. The improvement of the wool-bearing sheep of our 
Western plains, by judicious crosses with the best mutton breeds, is be- 
ginning to tell upon our export trade in mutton. Of wool we shipped 
only 60,784 pounds, valued at $17,644 against 347,854 pounds, valued at 
$93,358 the previous year. ‘The immense demand of our own resuscitated 
wool manufacture has left but little for export, and has stimulated the 
import to large proportions in spite of protective tariff duties. Of wool 
manufactures we exported to the value of $364,377 against $448,894 the 
previous year. Our home demand has here also absorbed the increased 
product of our mills, and has narrowed the margin of goods available 
for export. 

BREADSTUFFS.—The following table presents the distribution of our 
export of cereals and their preparations. 


| 


S | tre] qi 
| 
: ag z 
mn 
ci Hg £2 
Articles. i Be aa as 
E g E ma a 8 
i} 
E : : cz | 2° 
o 
pb & o cs rs) 
Barley 
PBEM ONS te veces sctdlawauacioecose VIG Sz ees See Le DOOD Vetere ae leita iat 2, 624 
UVES 3 SS et a SLOT SIG eae seeses S600) |e coowo ecenae $1, 206 
Average per bushel........-.. SONG0NOs PSone cas eees S109 mis | ossesee meet $0 46.0 
Bread: 
POTS Stee sel sncesinie so ola ci «! cies 6:509! ooo Ss essake 600) oo tensa 19, 384 
| CLT Se eR ECE COL OA EES a2 Fo bos eeen 2s Tee erinseencece $1, 153 
c Average per pound ........... $0065) [sac sean- ee $0) 095.8) jc aatauinseeuowia $0 06.0 
Orn : 
BY ECG) Fo a eee 64, 506, 311 2, 564, 226 3, 894, 311 1, 806, 030 4, 056, 322 
Value......---...-..------....| $30, 883, 937 | $1,141,239 | $1, 826, 611 $804,565 | $1, 983, 897 
Average per bushel........... $0 47.9 $0 44.5 $0 47.0 $0 44.5 $0 48.38 
Corn meal: 
PS BMO LA econo acim cistea pie dnisima cee s 4, 805 30 90 6 1, 408 
VW A See ee $13, 523 $98 $283 $25 $3, 565 
om Average per barrel ........... $2 81.2 $3 26.6 $3 14.4 $4 25.0 $2 53.2 
ats : 
PSEA esa owdacaiasdaive. sis 123, 516 1, 991, 396 298 698, 860 43, 740 
SR RES a oe $44, O11 $628, 919 $96 $219, 248 $14, 118 
2 Average per bushel..-........ $0 35.6 $0 31.6 $0 32.2 $0 31.4 $0 32.3 
@: 

U2 aa 135,700 | _ * 167,817 748, 622 | 8, 398, 689 330, 084 
WTS Se ane ane a $86, 604 $105, 531 $455, 600 | $2, 213, 155 $205, 379 
Average per bushel.......--.. $0 63.8 $0 62.8 $0 60.9 $0 65.2 $0 62,2 

Rye flour: 
ESTOS Votet el oferta) ote mite laters alate al ais afaiai eis a aiscienc lisa ow cdaumeanes PAN eBneeer Gece 1 
Value.....- enantio See ete seas was mark. [nk cos ae EY Cl eee ee $3 
enverage perbarel eee scale ae. se de alee $3) 5020) ote cee $3 00.0 
eat: ' 
ieee EPO ey a 57,419,292 | 42, 147, 558 422,242 | 11, 443, 528 5, 324, 375 
MINION Usenseis scan secre occ $60, 356, 674 | $46, 691, 216 $470, 692 } $12, 157, 629 $5, 825, 454 
fe Average per bushel........... $1 05.1 $1 10.8 $1 11.5 $1 06.2 $1 09.5 
our: 
PBARTOIS! evan swede tess scuee: 2, 629, 665 27, 075 11, 233 52,097 | | 121,795 
VCRs ope iene ee “Pe ta $13, 964, 979 $129, 703 $64, 628 $229, 278 $540, 729 
Average per barrel ........... $5 31.1 $4 79.5 $5 75.3 $5 16.8 $4 43.9 
Other grains : 
Rane tetas cee ab See $220, 938 $441 $2, 960 $120 $14, 800 
Other preparations of grain: 
“RS ee $1, 413, 364 $1, 180 $23, 332 $28, 660 $6, 374 
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eo ca dis 
Go 3 a3 zs 
Articles. a Bs = ES Fig é 
ied | B a8 522 
a = 2 se 2a5 
p a o BA ro) 
Rice: | 
fe 0 eee ee BR ee 2, 975 47, 993 Di Doe a aoe ely eel 280 
Watbies 355582 fea a cere em sane $206 $3, 580 td Pp ag ee = $22 
Average per pound .....0.---. $0 66.9 $0 07.5 $007.6 |. 22 seecee ye $0 07.8 
Total yelp to each country : | | | 
(ap eS ee Sa $107, 092, 081 | $48,701,997 | $2,845,123 | $15, 692, 750 $8, 596, 700 
acre Pie cbE tan se sec coees secwea--| 125,819, 463 7, 657, 563 | 1, 764, 517 9, 362, O71 5, 671, 707 
————— = ————————— - 
Per cent. of total value to each | | 
country: | 
DG ced So weed nin 50. 80 23.17 1.36 7. 46 4.09 | 
ee ere aoe as sip: | 69, 50 4, 20 0.96 5.11 3.10 . 
4 qa | : 2 | 
Ba. eA . B 3 
°3 So 5 3 = ws | 
= 3 | = 
Articles. Az Ons I 2 £3 
a8 S28 x 3 EE | 
a SSE 2 a $s 
34 BRAS | n cS) 3 Ss 
1 gad = 3 ) 5 . 
| A A elude 0). ae a 
regret | | 
38,367 | 120,310 |......-.---| 377,553 | 715,508 
23,591 | $53,674 |.---ccccc-e| $214, 693 $401, 180 0.19 
$0 61.5 Urs 0 |--~ccesgene $0 56.8 $0 56.1 
137, 344 | 4,153,726 | 8,790,468 | 2,467,069 | 15, 565, 190 
$7,552 | $210,577 | $345,328 | $117,373 $682, 471 0. 82 
$0 05.5 $0 05.6 $0 04.0 | $0 048 $0 04.4 
Bushels 7, 297. 027 364, 349 1, 293, 790 513, 886 | 86, 296, 252 
MNIOL - = pers dss -2<6 ee ete | $2, 822, 595 $232,712 | $672, Ad $285, 581 | $40, 655, 120 19. 20 
Average per bushel......-.--.| $038.6) $0 63.8 $0 52.0) $0 55.7 | $0 47.1 
Corn meal: si rl 
IBaErels «5.600 scence cewansncce 211, 927 11,839 | 162, 660 | 4,392 397, 160 
Waltle...........2--ccenes siete $513, 220 $34, 634 | $473, 876 $13,007 | $1, 052, 231 0. 50 
WE Shes per barrel ........... $2 42.2 $2, 92.5 $2 9L.3 $2 96.0 $2 65.0 
i Snehels. Saks bpettss evens se. >-s 2, 219, 315 | 22, 205 | 241, 454 111, 352 3, 542, 136 
| es a | “$557,941 | $9,671 | $95,877 | $48,763 | $1,618,644) 0.77 
Average per bushel........--- $0 25.1 $0 43.5 $0 39.7 $0 43.8 $0 29.7 
ye: } 
Bushels......-.--+++- oe 2s Te ee eee eee 4,201 | 4,851, 715 
WAG. 2-982 cooks sencce- cesses Soh BOO Ete eeeananl ees << oes $2, 869 2, 103, 970 1.49 
Average per bushel: .s.<.s---- COU EPH sae occas S3 $0 68.3 $0 64.0° 
Bye flour: 
Sevan 1 002 22) Lo hie 331 230 3, 765 | 4 4, 351 
WENGE = sob oe sees en cclccep= s\n $1, 259 $794 $12, 970 | $17 $15, 113 0. 01 
ithaca per barrel ...... See $3 80.4 $3 45.2 $3 44.5 $4 25.0 $3 47.3 
ea 
Bushels......--.-- ARS Sterne 5, 204,033 | 226, 035 | 20, 524 146, 349 | 122, 353, 936 
WMRIHO = 2 fei bso csc cash nacre n> $4, 776, 804 | $235, 149 | $25,182 | $161, 209 |$130, 701, 079 61. 80 
ba Average per bushel......-.-.. $0 92.0 $1 04.5 $1 22.7 $1 10.2 | $1 06 0 
our: 
EEO Seis aeerap= som esa=~-< 504, 920 | 1, 117, 041 810,434 | 355, 454 5, 629, 714 
OL ee BA ee eee ea 2 ‘$6, 337, 363 |$4, 145, 288 $1, 823, 504 | $29, 567, 713 14.00 
Average per barrel .....-.---- $473.8) $5 58.0| $5114| $5 13.0 $5 25.0 
Other grains: Pe | 
WANIOL Ss ees eee sia paseo map $16,612 | $122,974 | $408, 849 $29, 842 $817, 536 0.39 
Other preparations of grain: 2 
ei WYER) 2-00-26 ons SoLseooe ae $27,151 | $73,554 $87,397 78, 919 1, 740, 471 0. 82 
ce | 
IPOUNOS odsad5366 55 pio eee 50,663 | 103,112 88,449 | 444,150 . 740, 136 |- 
Waltip. Sisssssodstsc5b be 2694 | $5,882 | $4,963} $17,999 $35,538] 0.01 
Average per pound ........... $0 05.3 $9 05.7 $0 05.6) $0 04.1 $0 04.8 
Total value to each country: | | 
Oe a Se ae $11, 176, 492 \$7, 217, 984 | (36, 273, 253 #2, 794, 776 $210, 391,066 | 100.00 
TE URES Bee eee at ot 14, 675, 341 | 7, 996,210 | 6, 216,317 | 2, 648, 515 | 181, 811, 794 
Per cent. of total value to each 
country 
Ost heet Ssh Sees Se An 5.35 34.5 3. 00 1.32 100. 00 ’ 
SRiNe aw adale pease nem AA Sse 8 00 4.35 3. 38 1. 40 100. 00 
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The aggregate export value of our breadstuffs shows an increase of 
$28,579,272, or 15 per cent. over the previous fiscal year, notwithstand- 
ing all the items in the table present a lower average value except 
corn meal, which has but an insignificant effect upon the entire aggre- 
gate. The average value of barley fell off a third, corn 18 per cent., oats 
10 per cent., rye 12 per cent., wheat 21 percent., rice 8 percent. Of grain 
products corn meal increased from $2.62.5 per barrel to $2.65; rye flour 


_ fell off 21 per cent., and wheat flour over 15 per cent. In quantity our 


barley export was less than one-fifth that of the previous year; corn in- 
creased about 1 per cent.; oats declined about 4 per cent.; rye increased 
15 per cent. Our wheat export showed a vast enlargement, and to this 
more than to any other cause is due our immense increase in the aggre- 
gate value ofour breadstuffs export. The amount sent out was 49,948,975 
bushels larger than in 1878, an increase of nearly 70 per cent. This was 
mostly of the crop of 1878 marketed during the fiscal year 1879. Our 
rice export, though about one-sixth larger than last year, is still insig- 
nificant. Of preparations of grain corn meal fell off 8 per cent., and 
rye flour 37 per cent. Wheat flour enlarged 43 per cent. 

In the distribution of this vast amount of production very considera- 
ble changes from last yeararenoted. The United Kingdom takes about 
half the total value against nearly seven-tenths the previous year. In 
barley the export declined from 3,421,308 bushels to 176,132; corn fell 
off slightly ; oats increased ; rye fell to about two-fifths, but wheat in- 
creased nearly 3,000,000 bushels and flour over a million barrels. France 
vastly increased her proportion of this general aggregate, especially in 
wheat, taking 42,147,558 bushels against 4,337,091 the previous year; 
shevalso enlarged her quota of oats nearly threefold. Her flour export, 
though largely increased, is still quite small. Her quota of corn is some- 
what decreased. The raw grain export to Germany is largely aug- 
mented excepting oats, whichalmost disappeared. Belgium and Neth- 
erlands have also increased their demand on us for grain, especially 
wheat, which enlarged from 4,337,091 bushels to 11,443,528; their flour 
quota increased about 50 per cent. Our trade in breadstuffs to other 
Muropean countries has also increased; all the grains were taken in in- 
creased quantities, but the export of flour fell off. With British North 
America our aggregate values have fallen off over $3,000,000. The bar- 
ley export is but a little over 10 per cent. of the previous one in quan 
tity. Corn, oats, rye, and wheat have declined more or less, but the 
number of barrels of flour greatly increased. With that portion of the 
American coutinent south of us and with the West Indies the aggregate 
values have somewhat increased, but bear a smaller proportion to the 
whole than last year. The saine may be said of the other countries of 
the world not inciuded in the above, 
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CoTTON AND COTTON MANUFACTURES.—The distribution of our ex- 
ports of cotton and its manufactures may be found in the following 


table: 


rs ro 
8 A a 3 
A ag ad 
ES 3 aS Ee 
Articles. id : Be ae Bs 
5 g : te 2 
= en | =o es 
A x 5 oA a 
b 3 Oo ia ° 
Sea island 
IBAIOK eres ees oe nese an em an 9, 228 TAPES | Sass sessaco hocsIse5 sonaesleaee seuwaedeee 
mass! 252 eise sent | 8, 229, 837 800/391 |/s..-5...200.-|:5 sso a wesc 
Weiltity -  apeeaaas seer cone $882, 154 $225, 918 |..<- 25 00 2--\--|--nern-- ce pes eeeee eee 
Average per pound ....... $0 27.2 $0028. eee ees | cece nee eee eee Be 
Other raw: 

Gc SSeS S555" Boo 2, 080, 533 416, 238 291, 823 76, 004 548, 085 
Pounds . e-e-----| 980,544,671 | 196,187,714 | 137, 484, 413 35, 430, 925 256, 645, 844 
Value... au-e-| $97,821,681 | $18, 848,459 | $13,110,159 | $3,490,774 | $26, 173, 910 
Average per pound ....... $0 69.9 $0 09.6 $0 09.5 $0 09.9 $0 10.2 

Colored goods: 
ardn wane oinie 8, 851, 512 43, 497 52, 728 10, 430 
RING! coosc cet oweces == asa $701, 078 $3, 470 $4, 941 $880 
Average per yard.......-- $0 07.9 $0 08.0 $0 09.3 $0 08.4 
Uncolored goods: 
WATOS oa iee corner cocpen sees 22, 567, 249 20, 000 1, 661, 103 114, 482 89, 102 
VERT) jog seen ere ee oes $1, 683, 992 $900 $131, 314 $9, 494 , 804 
Average per yard.......-- $0 07.4 $0 04.5 $0 08.0 $0 08.3 $0 11.0 
ther manufactures: 
WAI ee sc eo ~b--n ~~ ca—e—5. $329, 246 | , $807 $56, 879 $3, 357 $3, 311 
Poms yeine to each country: 
Acne Heese eaceee----| $101, 418,146 | $19,076,084 | $13, 301, 822 $3, 508, 566 $26, 187, 905 
1878 -senstne cosedes SF 119, 003, 985 25, 964, 236 13, 455, 953 4 625, 502 17, 559, 134 
Per cent. of aggregate value to ‘ 
each country: 
iby Bea ocr Seemaee ss 58. 57 11. 02 7. 68 2. 02 15.13 
UUs: seeded ose Sse 61. 86 13. 45 7. 03 2. 39 9. 08 
——— ————————e 
Raw material in 1879: 
WimnGtee sees aos Secu n -----| $98,703,835 | $19,074,377 | $13, 110, 159 $3, 490, 774 $26, 173, 910 
Reaintackaiee in 1879: 
NAMIC. «tence ncwss Fg se $2, 714, 311 $1, 707 $191, 663 $17, 792 $13, 995 
Mer COU - ons 6 oeen- coeee- 2. 68 0. 01 1, 52 0. 51 0. 05 
Manufactures in 1878: 
iE Gie G27 pes eee 1. 32 0. 03 1.61 0.78 |ceeeeeneneeeee 
1 ' 
a aa = ma 
og a ™ ec} 
73 oad = 5 38 
Articles. as - fe EI ° “45 
26 Sze a % ; Be 
a4.) a | 2 |: ae 
oH os ~~ S *) 
1 8 - E 5 = & 
Sea island 
Bales ..... “S50 AO Sonos bane Saasses Fess vaweces|seenemseccer| «nneenrans == 11, 461 
Det hp ae Sepa Sorcseeo) psomoneO sods BooSesses a6.) Soros s6so08 Resse asc 4, 030, 228 0. 64 
TUT N* = Saeco saceocnian podeeeodsos6| at asco Sceas SSeS 5s hdss S| eons $1, 108, 072 % 
Average per pound .......|.-----------| enone ee n-ne n= | eee e ee enn nee lone wowace $0 27.5 
Other raw: 
Bales ..-.. D2s50S65950555" 15, 975 21, 932 GU) See aes 3, 451, 280 
Pounds - 7, 740,308 | 9, 997, 442 Siege 2 ae sees 11, 624, 342, 605 | 99 o9 
WaltiGe cerca. coe ose $788, 450 $925, 463 oly eee Ne oe ss eae $161, 196, 178 . 
Average per pound -. $0 10.2 $0 09.3 $0 11D) ener ae eeeee $0 09.9 
Colored goods: 
DONT ons 5- oS tee OAssos5 1, 028, 846 | 22,419,088 | 6,258,805 | 6,457,152 | 45,116, 058 
Gee eee ene een mares ames $75, 109 | $1, 504, 896 $463, 485 $455, 431 | $3, 209, 285 1.70 
Average per yard..-...--- $0 07.3 $0 06.7 $0 07.4 | $0 07.1 $0 07.1 
Uncolored goods: 
VOD = Sees Ss oeereaprioee eee 3, 855, 557 | 17,082,168 | 4,359,341 | 34, 331, 317 84, 081, 319 
VSS Se ee ee ar $366, 271 | $1, 299, 754 $415, 557 $2, 377, 045 $6, 288, 131 3. 30 
Average per yard.-....... $0 09.3 $0 07.6 $0 09.5 $0 06.9 $0 07.5 
Other manufactures: | 
WalUIG). 2-2-2 5..-. soneoeso $557, 184 $193, 611 $54, 129 $158, 010 ee 356, 534 127 
Patel aad to each country: oe 
2 Scan nccO CEO DEL SE DOPE $1, 781, 014 | $3, 923, 724 $970, 453 ri 990, 486 | $173,158, 200 | 100,00 
ee 2, 037,073 | 3, 939, 306 813, 922 071 "033 191, 470, 144 
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Cotton and cotton manufactures—Continued. 


od ice g S es 
Articles. ae ne 3 = 3 cs 
5 a | o.8 s 8 se 
oo Che fe ~ 4 Be 
+4 Ba @ 3) Ors 
= gan = a & 
faa) A e ro) coal 
Per cent. of aggregate value to 
each country : : 
ieee ienadn=<0secce5s 1, 03 2. 26 100, 00 
eee eedeen nan sanas on =~ 1. 63 2. 02 100. 00 


a $788,450 | $925, 463 $37, 282 |..........--| $162, 204, 250 


| TSE OOs See ee $992, 564 | $2, 993, 261 $933, 171 | $2, 990, 486 $10, 853, 950 

oo. GO 7 Eee 55. 76 76. 29 96.18 100. 00 5. 98 
Manufactures in 1878: 

REMC ONG Jeo cawerccenacans 60. 78 90. 93 100. 00 100. 00 5.97 


The total value of our cotton exports fell off $18,311,944 or 10 per cent. 
from the previous aggregate. In raw material there was a falling off of 
one-third in the high priced sea island cotton, which averaged $0,27.5 
per pound against $0,25.5 last year. Of other raw cotton there was an 
increase in quantity of 27,164,469 pounds, or about 14 per cent. Its 
average value was $0,09.9 per pound against $0,11.1 the previous year. 
It should be remembered that it represented the crop grown and gath- 
ered in 1878, and could have embraced little, if any, of the crop of 1879. 
The whole of our sea island export, as in the previous year, went to the 
United Kingdom and France. Of other raw cotton the United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, and Netherlands decreased their quota, while Germany 
and other European countries madeanincreased demand. The Kuropean 
continent took 16,614,710 pounds more in the fiscal year of 1879 than in 
that of 1878; that is, so many pounds more of the crop of 1878 than of 
that of 1877. To other countries of the world our aggregate export 
somewhat increased. 

Our cotton goods fell in value from $11,458,660 in 1878 to $10,853,950 
in1879. There was an increase in the export of colored goods of 7,350,745 
yards, or nearly 20 per cent. But uncolored fabrics fell off 4,446,873 - 
yards, or 5 percent. The average values per yard for both colored and 
uncolored goods remain nearly the same. Miscellaneous cotton manu- 
factures suffer some decline in aggregate value. Of colored goods the 
United Kingdom takes about double her previous quantity; France takes 
none at all. Germany and the rest of Europe take a smaller quantity. 
British North America declines. But the American continent south of 
us, together with the West Indies, increase their demand, as do the other 
countries of the world. Fer uncolored goods the United Kingdom and 
Europe generally have about doubled their demand. British North 
America has also increased, but all the other countries of the world have 
fallen off. The proportion of the values of manufactures to the total cot- 
ton export is about the same as last year, a little below 6 per cent. 

Wood AND ITS PRODUCTS.—This branch of our agricultural export 
Shows a decline of $1,624,150, or over four millions in two years. The 
greatest loss is in timber, sawed and hewed, in which there is a falling 
off of 5,105,674 cubic feet. Laths, hogsheads, barrels, miscellaneous. 
lumber, fire-wood, telegraph-poles, logs, masts, spars, pot and pearl ashes 
tanning-bark, tar and pitch, show increased values at lower prices. All 
the other items decline. The United Kingdom takes to the value of 
$3,120,727 against $6,796,104 in 1878, and $9,220,006 in 1877; France, 
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$656,663 against $758,282 last year; Germany, $838,427 against 
$1, 297, 470; British ‘America, $1,375,706 against $2,344, 054. With other 
countries our trade shows some ‘enlargement, 

MIscELLANEOUS.—The leading miscellaneous articles of agricultural 
export show a considerable increase in aggregate value as well as in 


quantities. 


The average prices have fallen in all the items except cot- 


ton-seed, hops, oil-cake, and ginseng. The leaf-tobacco export, which 
is full half of the whole aggregate value, increased in quantity 13 per 
cent. The following table shows the distribution of this class of pro 


ducts: 
| a} a 
° | A. . 
% “2 
‘ =I 6 4 
Articles. if ; B ate S z 
z 2 a er 2 
= 5 8 eas Su 
2 # 5 oF oe 
p By Oo a] ro) 
or ait — + | 
Fruits: 
Vs, ea eS ee eer $993, 288 $29, 938 | $166, 741 $119, 486 $10, 944 
Hemp and paenneat | | 
Valea cot cina eainage= shaens nx $661, 927 | $180, 716 $41, 920 $107, 902 $69, 953 
Hops: 
Pounds .....-- BEB aiden Beara eels |e gr ee 3, 523 6,523 |seesman enable 
MLN eo nig ane siciplcnie monass $666, 993 |.--..-4---00% $458 $950) |e Seen oni 
Average per pound ........... $0°13..0 )2-....-252-- $0 12.9 $0 14. 6’). Gace aes 
Spirits: 
(CAN OUS eas aae > snnkipn ose. - =e 108, 5 8, 380, 162 122, 476 9, 777 2, 544, 187 
22.70 Ee eer $45, 43 $1, 018, 566 $35, 943 $3, 600 $828, 497 
ol. renee per gallon ....------, $9 42. 2 $0 30.1 $0 29.3 $0 36.8 $0 32.6 
il-cak 
ond OED tebe ga te aemkla's = 322, 681, 409 16, 765 389, 494 10, 395:.\o.¢ceeteedaeen 
WSIS Soren adie cals neebenarn $4, 248, 323 $169 $6, 323 $140 |oce<coatadn axe 
Average per pound ......-..-- $0 12.8 $0 10.1 $0 16.2 $0 13.5 |... .ceeeeaene : 
Oil, cotton-seed: 
PSE UINT TC nae Ba eae 557, 785 1, 259, 878 1, 094 99, 396 3, 348, 089 
(Wir LL San Re 51 5 
prrenere per gallon .....---..- : 0 41 
Seed, cotton 
Bitigisth 2s, yas. 2gi2les~ Se 
ie: Sepeedenerere ~yyr5"7 
verage per pound .......-..- 
Starch: dich 
PORNGS bt cakcens-anwep eecesse'r 2, 974, 377 98,745 | 3,546,214 4, 453, 760 78, 696 
VCC ere e $133, 953 $3, 988 $152, 761 $179, 060 $3, 841 
Average per Wound). -neacecee $0 04.5 “$0 04.0 $0 04.3 $0 04.0 $0 04.9 
Sugar, refine 
MEPNIMGN- talc a smenandedascdee 40, 997, 632 85 W41987 t5.. oe ademas 57, 051 
‘KO CU eee Sane - $3, 437, 188 $7 SEBG80N |. nnapin angee , 834 
Average per pound .........-- $0 0 $0 08.2 20) 09) ON oan ener $0 08.5 
Molasses: 
(ERG RAS: CAESAR eR oe Bee 3, 794, 760 35 735, 972 1, 318 53, 318 
ALO eae Rl ae nee $664, 396 $11 $200, 614 $343 $17, 125 
Average. per gallon ...... at $0 17.5 $0 31.4 $0 27.3 | $0 25.9 $0 32.1 
Tobacco, leaf: 
GRMN Co. cogee Gee ad's Janssens 65, 010,286 | 44,784,776 | 112,998,952 | 38, 214, 957 43, 487, 729 
Vi TES a Pe Fa ET $7, 151, 868 | $2,572,908 | $8,108,819 | $2,220,555 | $9, 030, 595 
Average per pound ......---.- $0 11.0 $0 06.0 $0 07.2 | $0 05. 8 $0 06.9 
Tobacco, manufactures: 
GATT AS A eS eee $989, 155 2, 526 $82, 997 $95, 378 $194, 302 
Potatoes: 
ToC iG aes 3 ee se ae a 248 Drs Beet Heer oer | awecesaeaehG| neal eee 
nic 2: ee ee eee $194 SOAS io sete cicitsis =e |aneeeeeennee-|enanns-cnnans 
Average per bushel.......---. $0 78.0 Ci | ne ee DEM se tk 
Ginseng: 
OMG AP eee anes dae os <meta aio OF GABE Moe a ape} =~ cceec nna] sn ~eige=me eel 
Vealweeees) sols 40s Oy g 631, TH AE es, je | ree Rae fe 
Average per pound ........--- $1 24) tn Spk. «= Saleen seeees eens] vevaee- canes eee 
_ value to each count fi 
IER nani ai pigieniatiet= a aS ee $19, 395,556 | $4,347,323 | $8, 809, 706 | $2, 771, 881 $3, 543, 274 
Jovi oS ee ene ES OO Sie ee ae 6, ¢ 329, Sa 2, 281, 552 5, 146, 137 


19, 588, 776 


3, 360, 726 | 
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Per cent. of each 
product. 


4.00 
2. 60 


1.30 


5. 30 


8.70 


0. 30 


1.20 


12.10 


2.00 


1.10 


| 100. 00 


—————— 


ih : 
ee tes By Wide 
og iI 5 mn + os 
ae oud 2 E ue 
Articles. 5 eS E $ ape! 
aig S30 ; 2 
Diag ra = 3 ci 
~ A 
2 sad Z 2 5 
FQ A E ro) a 
Fruits: 
DoE the i52 cnc ec ace o- | $302,962); » $77,266 $65, 830 | $149,927 | $1, 916, 382 
Hemp and products: roa 
il ho re $03,085 | $74, 710 $47, 515 | $54,077 | $1, 331, 805 
ops: 

a Oe bae oo gee Se eee 14, 260 42, 839 2,438 | 231,758 | 5,458,159 
(OS «tk ah a a $966 $5, 163 $336 | $26,230 | $701, 095 
Average per pound ........--- $0 06.8 $0 12.0 $0 13.7 | $011.3 $0 12.8 

irits: 

5 MNGTISILE «<2 52 Hua ante Tos wou H 15,070 | 765, 591 7, 802 |1, 348,063 | 8, 311, 657 
or | $19, 672 251, 159 $2,743 | $467,219 | $2, 673, 241 
; tee per gallon -......--- £. 30 $0 32.8 $0 35.2] $0 34.6 $0 32.2 
-eake : 
OL Geer T 42, 880 71,554 | 7,614,965 | 167,933 |340, 995, 395 
A ai ga Se eo eee $651 | $1, 241 $134, 373 $2,790 | $4, 394,010 
Average per pound ......----- $0 15.2 $0 17.3 $0 17.5 | $0 16.7 $0 12.9 
Oil, cotton-seed: 
RUSE SUES cate ndgs = clades = Sdate slats ar 759 14, 378 70,791 | 5,352, 530 
PRED eat aE = aid <ichg = <\cimiie| oa pic algo ee $454 $4,171 | $31, 886 | $2, 232, 880 
eVerage Per ZAON . 2.22.2 2---|.nceccnsennr $0 59.8 $0 29.0} $0 45.0 $0 41.7 
Seed, cotton: 
RE ete biel ad aidtct~ cteida'= io all Sian visio a ooh] daly aad= aedl sor bbe areeld. dw. | Debeeoonide 16, 397, 938 
qetse eer ain FAC | ARP Pg OT BRM OT LORTWN PRR TT yy i 
WELELP PEP POUL .. swe nee] soe euler elo ea ncn dnlee del ane sem evoads|sonvcenees 08. 
Starch: 
See Cciccs-+e-n-ide =» 91,864 | 2, 596, 720 310,341 | 147,937 | 14, 298, 654 
SWRUOD hae cy) dap df= oui a Udide win a 46, 072 $95, 722 $15,520 | $10, 880 $601, 797 
Average per pound ..-....---- $0 06. 6 $0 03. 9 $0 05.0} $0 07.3 $0 04.2 | 
Sugar, refined: | 
OTINGS -. 4-52 e ecw ceeanss---| 17,389,705 | 10,677,782 | 1,957, 232 |1, 088, 286 | 72,309, 009 
tea ds i ea $1,520,943 | $954,039 | $175,241 | $99, 092 | $6, 164, 024 
Average per pound ........... $0 08.7 $0 08.5 $0 08.9) $0 09.1 $0 08. 5 
Molasses: 
SUG Ses oe 19, 965 7, 224 104, 476 11,299 | 4, 727, 367 
UI 3 3) i ee eee $8, 560 $2, 138 $21,065 | $4,921 | $919,173 
Average per gallon ........--. $0 42.9 $0 29.6 $0 20.2 | $0 43.6 $0 19.4 
Tobacco, leaf: 
pny se ors 2. a.d5-8.- 45: 8,172,801 | 3,914,124] 2, 044, 468.} 4,551,447 |922, 279, 540 
Wolini. at i Gah i aed ae ee $1, 039,187 | $421,546! $194,981 | $416, $05 |$25, 157, 364 
Average per pound ........... $0 12.7 $0 10.8 $0 09.5 | $0 09.2 $0 07.8 
co, manufactures : 
“Tite Gama ea a $65,693 | $179,104 | $280, 416 |$1,168,305 | $3, 057, 876 
Potatoes: 
PURER es nate oa oa ale 6\ alas « 20, 623 42, 569 527, 209 34, 812 625, 342 
WIGTE\S SE Se ee $11, 93 $36, 780 $466, 081 | $29, 880 $545, 109 
_ Average per bushel........... $0 58. 0 $0 86.3 $0 88.4 | $0 85.8 $0 55. 2 
Ginseng: . 
SSA RR 2 TOS hese ae antad acess cals ca’: comwe cineca beendna clines 366, 316 391, 264 
POM. eee tes ata noraia| soasiate + wesc aac sade samcmmacekioss acs $434, 487 $465, 611 
PSSM OED OL PMT Ai a hata = =)=)A||-.= -aee a pia=— -] = Sbte Sea id Hie SoS Se $1 19.0 $1 19.0 
Total value to each country: 
Lon ee $3, 069, 722 | $2, 059, 322 | $1, 408, 272 |$2, 896, 499:$50, 301, 555 
ome, ce crs le oe ded 2,738,039 | 2,449,507 | 1, 678, 281 | 4,151,205 | 48, 694, 055 
Per cent. of value to each country: 
IN. SOG g ABE: ES SOE Eee BeE Eee ae 6. 20 4.20 3. 00 6. 00 | 100. 06 
PERO Eber a nels cate cistalsin'a einise otis 5. 60 5. 03 3. 42 8. 56 100. 00 
| 


The export to the United Kingdom about maintains its former pro- 
portion; that of France, Germany, Holland, and Belgium has increased, 


while the rest of Europe declines. 


British North America has slightly 


increased its ratio, while all other countries of the world have fallen off. 
The United Kingdom takes nearly all our hops and oil-cake, and all our 
cotton-seed. France takes nearly half our export of alcoholic spirits, 


using it largely to qualify her wines. 


Germany takes the largest pro- 


portion of our leaf-tobaceo and starch. Most of our ginseng is sent to 


Hong-Kong where it is sold to fhe Chinese in the interior. 


There is a 


decline in this export, as the stock of this raw material in the country 


is running short. 
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The following quotations represent as nearly as practicable 


Products. January. February. March. April. May. 
NEW YORK. 
Flou 
Sun ie State and 
Western........- bbl. |$3 10 to $3 50 10 to $3 50 i$3 30 to $375 |$3 30 Ae $3 60 |$3 20 to $3 65 
Extra State......-.do..| 375 to 385/|365 to 385 | 385 to 400 | 380 390 |370 to 380 
Extra to choice West- 
ern ......-....---bbl.| 370 to 775|360 to 825/380 to 850|370 to 825/|365 to 800 
Common to fair South- 
ern extras ......- bbl.| 375 to 460) 365 to 485/385 to 500/385 to 515/380 to 465 
Good to choice South- : : 
pal EE I ee bbl.| 475 to 575/475 to 600|485 to 625|)475 to 625|475 to 600 
ea 
No. 2 spring ..-.- bush 96 98 99 to 101/105 to 108|103 to 105/101 103 
Red winter .....--- do..| 1084to 1 08} 1093) 113 to 118%) 115,to 1153) 1144to 115 
Amber ete eietet alent te do-2| 1:02 to) 109'| 105 to 1.09%) 108 to 1 13%). =-------22422 2) 2c 


orn Seber oki... Gb.c| 44 to. ( 49 44 to 650 44 to 652 45 to 47 42 to 48 
Oats ..... ecanee ee---G0..{| 29 to 36 29 to 35 32 to 38 30 to 36$| 32 to 38 


Byeeueelie aeceeenee-G0..| 56 to 60] 56 to 60] 58 to 63| 58 to 62H 56 to 61% 
21 aoe ie 78 to 100} 75 to 92) 67 to- 85| 55 to 80)|....cenuenme ae 
a 


Baled, 1st quality..ton.|14 00 to 1600 /1400 to 1600 1400 to 1500 1400 to 1500 |1400 to 1600 
poiled 2d quality...do../12 00 to 1300 {1100 to 1300 |1000 to 1300 1000 to 1300 1000 to 1200 
eof 
Mess ..... oscecene-Dbl.| 900 to 1100 | 900 to 1100 | 900 to 1050 | 900 to 1050 | 950 to 1050 
Ba mess......--do.-|1000 to 1200 |1000 to 1150 |1000 to 1100 |1000 to 1100 1050 to 1150 
or. 
BIDSB oes encceso ac. bbl.| 710 to 850} 800 to 1050|975 to 1100 | 940 to 1075 | 900 to 1035 


Extra prime ....... do..| 725 to 800|825 to 875|900 to 950); 850 to 925) 850 to 875 
Prime mess......-. do..| 900 to 1000 | 950 to 1050 |10 50 to 1100 | 975 to 1050 | 975 to 1000 
on Sasocsn ganas cental.| 570 10 635/|620 to 715|635 to 745/630 to 700/610 to 675 
atter 
Western .........---lb. 8 to 30 8 to 32 8 to 28 8 to 28 8 to 19 
Sisto sees easeccs on do..| 10 to 28 10 to 28 10 to 26 10 to 25 8 to 17 
Cheese: 
State factory ......- Ib. 5 to 9 5 to 9% 5 to 9% 5 to 9 5 to 7h 
Western factory. ..do-.- 2 to 9 2 to 9 2 to 9 2 to 9 2 to Tk 
Sugar, fair to prime re- 
ning a eoeee isk eses s lb. 6§ to 63; 64 to 63 6% to 63 63 to 63, 63, to 63 
Cotton: 
Ordinary to good ordi- 
ahh (ae Nae Ib.| 7% to 8% 7§ to 843} 7iEto 9) to 10%%| Oto 1035 
Low middling to eis 
middling.......... Ib.| 9, to 938 9to 10| Oto 10, 103gto 11g) 114,to 12% 
Tobacco | 
Th eae eae Ib.| 2¢to 43] 2to 44] 2to 431 2to 44 Bt 4 
Leaf, low to me- 
GbE, ok see a lb. 4% to 8 44 to 8 4 to 8 43 to 8 44 to 8 
Wool: 
American XXX and 
picklock..0....... lb.| 37 to 40 36 to 38 36 to 38 34 to 36 34 to 36 


American X and XX.do 30 to 36 28 to 35 DBubow Maal M28) cO)! Veer 28 to 33 
Americancombing .dv.} 38 to 48 34 to 40 34 to 40 33 to 38 33 to 38 
Palen ee do. 17 to 35 17 to 36 17 to 36 17 to 34 17 to 34 
eee, ingelip.de.| 12 to 25 12 itor, 6.25 12 to 25 13 to 24] 13 to 24 


California fall clip ..do.| 10 to 20; 10 to 20| 10 to 20 9 fo 917 9 to 17 
CINCINNATI. 

Flour | 

Superfine........-. chen | 225 to 300|225 to 325/390 to 345) 250 to 366)275 to 375 

ob. nH dap be aa 350 to 385|375 to 400|400 to 430/400 to 425|400 to 435 
ee and fancy. Bao: 415 to 525)425 to 525/445 to 550/450 to 550/450 to 575 

heat 

Winter red ...... bush.| 92 to 95 92 to 95/103 to 104/)100 to 105|)105 to 106 

vail 9h) eA a do..| 92 to 95 92 to 95 |103 to 104|}100 to 105|102 to 103 

WATE Soo ahve bw isle do.. 100 96 to 98 | 103 to 105 | 103$to 106 1 064 
Cormeen ee cce cous s do So toMmenss 32 to | '32k| ° 32° to) ‘34 36 to 37 388 to 39 
SRV Ome cedsetasnceeelas do 50 to 52 51 to 52 53 to 55 56 to 57 56 to 57 
BSTIOY cece an aciior do 60 to 110| 50 to 100] 50 to 97} 75 to 1038| 90 to 9% 
OdtN Peat anette ae sice - do..| 24 to 26 24 to 26 26 to 30 274 to 32 284 to 32 
Hay: 

Baled, INO eee ns cae ton.| 850 to 950/900 to 1010 | 850 to 950) 900 to 1000 {1100 to 12 00 

Lower grades...... do..|700 to 800/750 to 850/700 to 800] 750 to 850/900 to 1000 
deta ORS ee eae bbl.| 780 to 790|950 to 975 |1000 to 1025 1000 to 1050 10 90 
Tat Beteters cesses cental.| 540 to 587 | 635 to 6374) ° 650 | 630 to 650| 595 to 606% 

utter 

Choieevese ss seb ees lb 14 to 31 15 L701) 118 17 to 30 11 to 20 

1 ereib 112) she aa aa do. Stones LOMtor eto i LOO Ma LG 14 to 15)....-...-...--- 


Cheese, prime to choice 
HAGUOLY ceccusiccsacolb.| Tto 817% to Te Geto 7a! | GE to y // Tene mone 
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June. 


to $3 80 
to 385 


to 775 
to 485 
6 25 


to 13 50 


to 12 00 
10 00 
610 


20 
11 


7% 


July. 
$350 to $3 90 
405 to 425 
400 to 750 
415 to 525 
525 to 600 
105 to 107 
117$to 118 
‘112 to 116 
41 to 52 
36 to 43 
59 to 61 
1400 to 1600 
1100 to 13 00 
900 to 10 00 
1100 to 1150 
950 to 1025 
900 to 9124 
10 00 
610 to 675 
7 to 16 
8 to 16 
1 to 6 
1 to 6 
6gto 6 
1l to 113 
12 to 123 
3 to 44 
44 to 7h 
43 to 45 
31 to 42 
Nominal. 
20 to 40 
15 “tos 32 
9 to 20 
250 to 375 
450 to 475 
490 to 600 
105 to 110 
102 
95 to 102 
374 to 8 43 
56 to 57 
60 to 85 
34 to 36 
1300 to 1350 
1100 to 12 50 
1000 to 1050 
6 00 
12 to 18 
9 to 10 
6 to 64 


August. 


September. 


to $400 
to 440 


to 7 25 


to 16 00 
to 12 00 


nae ene tonne 


to 16 00 
to 13 50 
to 9060 
to 575 


to 20 
to 12 


6 


to 1500 
to 1350 
to 8 50 
to 5 55 


20 
12 


to 
to 


to 


October. 


$490 to $5 30 
540 to 5 50 


535 to 775 
550 to 590 


to 16 00 
to 1200 


to 10 00 
to 13 00 


to 9 80 
to 900 

9 50 
to 6 80 


28 
29 


11 
14 


1% 


to 
to 


to 
to 


6% to 


9, to 
10}, to 


sem eecnanncces 


to 1450 
to 1300 
to 9 25 
to 6 50 


to 20 
to 17 


to 14 


November. 


December. 


$5.00 to $5 40 \$4 90 


560 to 575 
to 7 25 
to 640 
775 


133 
142 
141 
141 
67 
44 
89 
98 


to 18 00 
to 12.00 


5 50 
6 00 
to 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


to 12 00 


to 10 40 
to 900 
to 10 00 
to 675 


14 to 31 
16 to 33 


10$to 13 
ll to 13 


83 


to 1550 
to 1400 

11 50 
to 6 50 


to 32 
to 22 


to 13% 


5 60 
5 50 
5 85 
6 40 
135 


to $5 30 
to 575 


to 700 
to 625 
to 7 25 
to 138 


1 464 to 1 47 


1 38 
140 


94 to 


8 


8% to 


to 146 
to 146 
to 66 
to 49 
to 91 
to 105 


to 1900 
to 13 00 


to 1275 
to 13 50 


to 12 30 
to 10 00 
to 12 00 
to 820 


to 38 
to 38 


134 
to 13 
93 


lly to 1148 


12; to 
2% to 


125 


to1700 
to 1500 
to 1350 : 
to 7 55 


to 25 
to 22 


to 13% 
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Product. 


—)————————§— |} Sf 


CrIncrinNATI—Cont’d. 


Sugar: 
New Orleans, fair to 
Paani ee eine. =oielee lb.| $053 to $053) $052 to $06 | $06 to $063) $06; to $064) $062to $0 pe 
eee J 225 eu es do..| 6 to 64! 64 to 64 63 to 62 6% to vi 
Beanuts BE PORT i do..| 3$to 4% 3$to 43! 3%to 48) 3$to 431 4hto 
otton 
Ordinary to good ordi- | 
MOY) 2 TAs esis lb. 72 to 8 74 to 8 8 to 84; 8% to 93} 10ito 103 
Low middling to good 
= WETS 4 eee Ib. 8} to 93} 8% to 93} 82 to 9§ «=69E to §=—s«d102} «eto )~= og 
ool: 
Fleece-washed ....-. lb 28 to 32) 28 to 321) 28. to 3 28 to 30} 25 to 28 
Tub-washed.....-. do..| 25 to 33 e5 itor 33 24 to 32 20 to 31 20 to 30 
Unwashed cloth’g-do..| 16 to 21/ 16 to 21) 16 to 21/ 16 to 21/ 16 to 
Unwashed comb’g.do..| 23 to 25| 23 to 25] 22 to 24| 22 to 24| 22 to 923 
A) ere eS O..| 25 to) 26 25 to 26 25 to 26 25 to 26 24 to 25 
CHICAGO, 
Flour: 
Choice winter ex .-bbl.| 450 to 500/475 to 5123}425 to 550|425 to 550/425 to 550 
Fair to goodextra..do.-| 350 to 425/|350 to 400|350 to 425|375 to 425|375 to 425 
Choice springex...do..| 450 to 500/450 to 525|450 to 500/450 to 500| 450 to 475 
Common togoodex.do..| 350 to 450|325 to 4251350 to 600/350 to 600} 350 to 450 
Patent spring...... do..| 600 to 750|600 to 750/600 to 800! 600 to 800/600 to 800 
Spring superfines..do..| 200 to 300/200 to 300|250 to 325| 250 to 325|250 to 300 
eat: 
No.1, spring .-.-.. PUSH 28 oon oss sea|seeecs «sos peeee noes nna e = sees n|oaaee eee e eRe 904 
No. 2, spring -..-..- do..| S82}to 823) S85ito 858] 944to 948 892to 923) 88%to 89 
No. 3, spring ....... do..| 69$to 70| 70sto 71| 8lito 82 80| 77 to 77% | 
Rye, No. 2 ..-.. EE do..| 40 to 453) 414to 44] 46hto 49| 48$to 49] 48 to 50 . 
Barley, No. 2 ...-.... do..| 94 to 943} 84 to 85 80 70 67 
@orn; No.2 .......... do..| 29%to 303 30%to 31] 33 to 34| 34hto 353) 302to 334 
Chis eNG Fe: 6224)... o..| 20to 21 | 19 to 20] 23 to 233 25 to 30] 234to 30 | 
ry: | 
dimothy --,-...--. ton.| 700 to 825/700 to 850/]700 to 850/700 to 850|750 to 950 
pete acaneee-----G0..| 650 to 775| 700 to 725|700 to 725| 650 to 750|600 to 700 
eer: 
Mess |775 to 800| 800 to 825/825 to 850/875 to 900| 900 to 925 | 
Extra mess | 850 to 875/875 to 900 | 900 925 | 975 to 1000 1000 to 1025 
oe - 1350 to 1400 1575 to 1600 |1775 to 1800 |1650 to 1750 |1650 to 17 50 
ork: 
Moss}. i.--.s a----bDbl.| 600 to 755 | 800 to 850] 837} to 1010 | 840 to 1032 | 800 to 955 . 
Prime mess ..-. -.- do221'6'D0. £03675 |-s2c- =a. es one 900 to 925/|925 to 950| 875 to 900 
Extra prime. ....-- do.. 600/725 to 750| 850 to 875,825 to 850/775 to 800 . 
ney 236 Se Se cental.| 5387 to 550/|6324to 635 670 | 635 to 63874, 605 to 607% 
utter : 
Choice to fancy..-.. Ib.| 22 to 27| 24 to 29) 22 to 26| 21 to  25)| ) 3mm 
Mediumtogood....do..| 11 to 20 12 to 24 12 to 21 2to 21 9 to °17 
Cheese: 
Good to choice fac- 
i 3. a ae lb. 73 to 8 =68 to 84 8 to 8 8&4 to 82 8 to 8h 
Poor to fair factory .do-- 2 to y 2 to 7 2 to 7 2 to 7k 2 to 6 
Sugar, New Orleans, com- 
Le to choice..-..... lb. 53 to 73 63 to 7k) 63 ve 63 to 73} 63 to ves 
O01: . 
Unwashed .......... Ibu} 15to:. 23.|..\16.t0,. 23') 36 toe 23) 16 to’ 83 16 to 20 
Fleece-washed...-. do..| 28 to 381] 28 to 32)] 28 to 32 28 tor 32)/ 027m 
Tub-washed.....-- do..| 30 to 38', 20 to 38 30 to 38 30 to 63 30 to 38 | 
Colorado 2. =55..- + doz 415: te) 925 13 to 24 13 to 24 13 to! ira 13 to 24 | 
SAINT LOUIS. 
Flour: | | 
Superfine. -........ bbl.| 290 to 210/300 to 215/325 to 340) 355 to 370|360 to 375 | 
LDS ees ae eee do..| 320 to 400| 335 to 415 | 360 to 445|+00 to 470| 395 to 480 
ae y andfancy..do..| 420 to 500/435 to 525/|470 to 540|475 to 550/490 to 550 
eat: 
White winter... bush.._| 89 to 92/ 88 to 100} 90 to 106/100 to 106/103 to 107 
Red winter ........ do 78 to 93! 92 to 98/100 to 103} 99$to 102§ 1013to 107 
Bering 5... Got} .6Sito ahc760)s2.ea. 5 we Bee |esdecces Sell act.| cles. +3 Sb ees) oer 
POUR ee Sere iwisia wie oa 22 do 29 to 292) 32 to 33% 338to 35 324 to 35 32gto 36 
Chi a ee a do 42hto 42h) 4i}to 483) 45 to 48/] 45 to 48| 48 to 4 
aig es ‘aot 45| 65 to 75 65 85 65 
—_ =5h aes ee do..| 203to 214) 244to 24% 26| 26 to 27| 264to 26% } 
ay: 
Mimothy....:-..-. ton..! 700 to 900|775 to 1000 | 800 to 1050 | 850 to 1200 1000 to 1250 
PEAIEID 230 n05- GO. 2). cst. eek. Se. ee ae Be oe eee ale 


Beef: 


CHG Seeesececeeese DDI! ses cans awan|scanees gusseas|sqenessqcatqpas|sseansconaeuges|<quea=icaaeeeane 
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June, | July. | August. | September. October. November. | December. 
$0 63; $0 GS) $0 62) $07 SDD aaa W hemes aa $08 to $0 8 
64! 63 64 7% Ws sla Sito 8% 
$43 to 54 $05. to 54 $9 51 to 62 $053 to 63) $052to 6%) $0 52 to $0 64 3hto 4% 
| i 

to 123) 113to 112 9% to 1031 10gto 113 8ito 92 93 to 104) 10gto 71g 
122to 133, 1izto 122| 10§to 11%) 11dto 123] 9§to 103] 10gto 113] listo 125 
28 to 32 33 to 36} 81 to 36 32 to 37 32 to 36 35 to 40 41 to 45 
26 to 34 296 to 87), 26 to 36 27 to 37 30 to 40 33 to 42 42 to 48 
18 to 24 19 to 26 | 19 to 25 20 to 26 2b to 27 25 to 30 30 to 35 
25: ta 26 26 to 27 | 25 to 26 26 to 27 27 to 28 29 to 30 34 to 36 
2 to 28 28 to 2 28 to 32 28 to 32 30 to 34 35 to 38 40 to 43 
475 to 625 | 550 to 625) 525 to 600/450 to 500 | 450 to 575 700)}575 to 675 
CaCO a 0 20 |e LO LO 9.20 |< nenewgyaces|aqaese nn ceccsalean iwdh waste cae 550 to 675 
Prete tO O20 }10.00 tO 550 | cccmnncnnancc|-gascccnncemas Cl ee lita poe oa 
meas to 475 | 400 to 450 |i... 2 a2 ccces|edosesnnncenes|oodnneanndenba Saabwaeeaaa ae 
POO G00" tO 68:00 |'5.00) Lo. 800 |). 5. cece cc wan|-daacwe nieces! <aqcenmonandunlwnesita cunnande 
Peto 3 00 | 250 to 300) 250 to 3257). ....nccncnns|oue cones ccennn| cenenccsccenss|~ace eenconcane 
ied ios °C lo7| Baty) eee A 863] 1043 to 1053] 115 to 1163] 1 283 to 1254 
80 802 to 83 hi tO. <5 8igto 82 98 to 994/103 to 105 | 110% to 111 

52 52 to 55 | 513} 48 to 483! 554to 62 74 to 75 74 

0 oo) DSU CECE Pag] Beaepecipeocercs } 70 80 74 to 7441 83hto 84 87 to 88 
343to 353] 35 to 36 33h to 34%) 314to 323] 363to 363) 41fto 423 37 to 40% 
2Eto 293) 28 to 33| 28kto 294 2lkto 22] 24 to 27| 32 to 324| 334to 334 
800 to 1150 | 950 to 1100 | 900 to 1200 |1050 to1100 |1100 to01250 |11 50 t01250 |1250 to1400 
700 to 900| 600 to 850 9 00 Nominal. 800 to 950} 800 to 900 | 850 to1100 
900 to 925/900 to 925/975 to 1000|975 to1000 | 825 to 850/900 to 925/875 to 900 
1000 to 1025 1000 to 1025 1075 to 1100 |1075 to1100 | 875 to 900|975 to01000 | 900 to 950 
1650 to 1700 1650 to 1500 1900 to 1950 |1700 to1750 |1375 t01400 |1350 to1400 |1450 to1500 
900 to 965/900 to 685 | 812kto 820) 790 to 800 | 9872 to 9 923] 925 to 950 12 00 

900 to 950/900 to 950 NOTE ail 

775 to 800|800 to 850 RN bene eee eee Seas See eer PE ee tr acenewattane 
605 to 6073610 to 612/555 to 560) 550 to 555! 6274 to 630| 610 to 625|745 to 7574 
13 to 18 12 to 16 12 to 16 13 to 18 20 to 28 22 to 3h 26 to 36 
9to 16 Sito 14 8 to 14 9 to 15 14 to, (27 15 to 20 20 to 24 

74 to 72 6 to 63! 5 to 6 5 to 54 9$to 11 12 to 13 ll3to 13 

14 to 6 14 to 53 14 to 5 1 to 4% 5 to 7 5 to 12 5 to il 
Aisi) ES ee 6gto 73) Gkto 78 7 to 8] 8to 93] Eto 9 

15 to «21 18 to 26 20 to | 27 | 19 to 26 19 to 27 22 to 30 29 to 35 
26 to 28 30 to 34 31 to 36 30 to 35 31 to a7 35 to 42 40 to 50 
25 to 35 30 to 38 35 to 40 34 to 39 34 to 40 36 to 43 40 to 52 
UMD | Chertninte attdenid 2a sto cia cinieiaaciaoie a «| sown caicwcc'ddaa|s soe cicas cwiteactoctw wae on eacuiee Seep esp 
380 to 400) 290 to 315! 300 to 325! 310 to 325/440 to 450/470 to 480 | 475 to 500 
425 to 510| 350 to 495 | 350 to 465|340 to 430| 460 to510/520 to 540/510 to 580 
530 to 610; 500 to 599/470 to 550/435 to 525/550 to 625/590 to635|585 to 650 
108 to 120 90 to 97| 85 to 98 | 90 to 94 1 07%; 120 to 128 | 128 to 130 
110 to 113 923 to 1003) 93 to 993 844to 94 | 1032 to 1093) 111 to 127/121 to 128 
> Lien opocepoctodl SSS esac ae an 8 Sessa SON eastecins cee 1 04 to 1.26) |x 2s <teasgees 
34§ to 2 342 to 41 333 to 421; 31 to 39 343 to 424) 32 to 43 384 to 45 
463 to 523 483 to 30 49 to 51k ri 60 to 61 72 to 75 74 to 78 
58 GOR EES wane aeweres GOs to G8)|Seb. cae eee 60 to 8&5 60 to 85 

31 29 to 30 253 to 278 224to 24 22 to 244 28 to 34 31 to 37 

1059 to 13 50 ROOD acai Sad vee uis 1200 to1400 |12 25 t01550 11450 to1700 |1500 to1650 
aaa c emcee cscene|-nnaserceassces 13:00)10'50 -t01075. |e. 20. 5205228 950 to1000 11 00 

conéeriec SEES SASS Serato A eee 110/00) tod100 )°....00------ 
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Satnt Lovuis—Cont’d. 


Beef—Continued. 


Extra family ...-.. ee BUDA Be Soh apenas boot apanaisnper | -ic/swese onesie eae eee 
POU MI6SS/>.--~--+-- -|$7 50 to 800 $950 to$10 373/$9 80 to$10 374'$10 30 to$10 65 |$9 75 to$l0 25 
Lard. Bane iaiatsicnc tere ae 600 to 6123) 600 to 675° 625 to 7123} 700 to 725) 5724to 675 
Butter 

gree choice creamery, 

0G ae eee eeaa 24 to 28 28 to 30 25 to 28 25 to 28 20 to 22 
ae to choice dairy, 
LDS ise solace an ib.| 14 to 20 14 to 20 12%4to 22 10 to 22 1 to 17 
Cheese: 

new York and Ohio fac- 

LORY) out los e lb. 7% to 8 6 to 7% 6 to 7k 64 to 7k 7 to 8 

Western factory...do-.. 64 to 7k to 63 to 64 6 to 64 7 to Tk 
Tobacco: 

Lugs ..-..-..-.cental..| 175 to 300|175 to 300/175 to 300|190 to 350|190 to 350 

Common to medium | 
= eg epee See cental.| 325 to 550/325 to 550/325 to 500|350 to 700|350 to 700 

ool: 

Tub, washed........ Ibs|\" 20 to) ot 24 to 314) 24 to 303) 25 to 323) 24 to 33 

Unwashed comb’g.do.-| 16 to 22 16 to 23% 16 to 213} 16 to 214, 16 to 22 

SU Cis ee ks Phe dnt Salaia|| oo Sitelowintatera oath | bio brecatlavalato mlettaIeA ole 6 te dee a Joe a siamalels on tao | <0 aie eee 

NEW ORLEANS. 
Flour 

Superfine ........-. bbl.| 350 to 375 3 25 3 00 3 00 300 

1 O95 ys SOE aoe do..| 4124 to 500/350 to 450) 350 to 475 | 300 to 475 | 300 to 475 
mae ...do..| 500 to 5624 450 to 550|4874to 600 | 487} to 6123] 487kto 585 

heat: 

No. 2, winter ..--. bush. 102/106 to 108/110 to 111 112 | 112 to 1% 

pring Soagdscasuoe (0) "4 BAe See ac artoe solo ce = saeper abe pan -Soaeaeesaee Socesananeesosc||oos-.-c22-2- = 

in eS ae ee do..| 41}to 42{ 41 to 413] 42 to 42 40i to 41 46 to 50 
oe oath ae 5 ee do 31 to 32 324 to 33 37 to, 538 353 to 37 344 to 35 

ay: } 

Prime .......-..--.ton.|13 00 to 1500 1300 to 1500 |1500 to 1600 12 50 to 14 |1550 to 1650 

ee Shs kis elaine a= < do..|1600 to 1700 16 00 |1700 to 1800 |1500 to 1600 |1750 to 1800 

eef: 

Western mess. ..-- bbl. /12 50 to 1400 1050 |1000 to 1200 1075 to 1200 |1075 to 1200 

Western mess, extra, 

PRIMOL re ee ee oe ye 
PUBXAS| = 5 25-b2-- =. bbl.} 
Fulton Market. -.4-bb1. 
Pouk-mmess):.2!.5:.. bbl. | 
NUanO eee sans clos cental 
Butter 
New York prime to 
NOE pee cb to» « Meh) 23. ito: . 127, 22, to. 27 21 to 26 20 to 25] 18 to 25 
Western prime to 
BOO! eee ee. - Ib:] 12to ~ 287) 12° to 28 12 to 30 12 to 28 12 to 27 
Cheese: 


Western factory - ---Ib. 7 to 8 
New York cream..do..| 10 to 11 
Sugar: | 
Fair tofolly fair....Ib.| 5 to 58) 5kto 58) S5kto 5% S58to 53) 5§to 5% 
aoe ah » strictly prime, 

2 = nee 54 to 53 5k to 53; 5} to 6 5§ to 6 5§ to 64 


| 6% to 8 5 to 7 63 to 8 7 to 9 
| 103 to 11 10 to 103 10 to 103} 10 to 11 
| 


chhrified white and yel- ; 
LOWE Sch ae lb. 64 to 8 6§ to 8) 6 :to 8 6} to 73 6} to 73 
Cotton: 
Ordinary to good ordi- 
HEE? Sees eee lb. 7% to 8%, 8 to 83 81 to 83, 9sto 103) 102to 103). 
Low middling to good 
11205 (1 OTe ee a lb. Sito 10| 8§ to 9%; 8% to 9% lWtto 113) 10gto 11% 
Middling fair. ...... do.| 10gto 10% 10gto 10% 0zto 102 gto 113) gto 123 
Good and fine....... GOs Pas) ee ae se woe Pasdzdceetas iad [ose aie ~ az casce| ss set ec. eee 
Tobacco: 
J D855 aA Pe ae -lb. 2% to 3 2% to 3 2} to 3 24 to 3$| 24 to 44 
Leaf, low to medium, 
* pound So dg Ge aE RACA. 4 to 64, 4 to 64, 4 to 63, 4 to 64, 43 to 64 
ool: 
Louisiana clear ..... Ibe) 18 \to 20 18 to 20 18 to 20 18 17 to 18 
Clear Lake ........ dole) “Teton. 2k 19S tor | DATION GOige Oi |(2ccailoe eee 19 to 20 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
Flour: 
Superfine .......... bbl.| 400 to 425 | 400 to 425/400 to 425 | 400 to 425| 400 to 425 
NGA Ue? acte t= ele Se do..| 430 to 450|430 to 450|450 to 475|450 to 475} 400 to 475 
Fainily and fancy. -do..| 400 to 550 / 400 to 550|}500 to 525,500 to 550|500 to 575 
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June. July. 

$12 00 $12 00 

$10 00 to 10 373)$10 35 to 10 65 
5624 to 6874} 600to 700 
17 to 18 15 to 18 
10 to 15 9 to 14 

ie tO 8 7 to 8 
water 4 7 to. «TR 
180 to 320/250 to 500 

325 to 650/425 to 900 

29 to 37 30 to 38 

17 to 26 17 to 26 

400 | 350 to 400 

490 to 550/425 to 525 
575 to 6374|550 to 6123 

122/104 to 105 
"50 to 57| 48 to 52 
484to 45] 38 to 38% 

18 00 |17 00 to 1800 

22 00 20 00 

1075 to 1200] 950 to 1300 
emer wiO 00 [szcde- 22.22... 
Ug i ay ee eee 

1075 to 1100 |1050 to 1100 

675 to 775|7124to 725 

Ii to 23 14 to 20 

12 to 23 11 to 20 

a 4 to 6 
10 10 to 104 
6% to 64 63 to 6} 
6Zto 6} 63 

6} to 7} 74 to 8 
llgto 12 10fto 113 

Wto 13] Ito 12 

13 to 133] 12:to 12 

2% to 4} 24 to 4 
4kto Gh 44to 64 

25 to 27 26 to 27 

28 to 30 28 
400 to 425/|400 to 425 

450 to 475|450 to 475 

500 to 575|500 to 575 


August. 


$12 00 
to 6874 


$9 50 
675 


to 18 


14 


19 00 
2000 to 21 00 


950 to 13 00 


50 to 1000 
675 to 787% 
12 to 18 
10 to 19 
6 

9 

64 to -7 
7k 

ihto 8 
93 to 104 
13 to 115 
liito 15 
2to 4 
44to 6} 
22 to 24 
24 to 25 
400 to 425 
450 to 475 
500 to 575 


September. 


December. 


$12 00 
to 875 


550 to 6 87} 


to 
to 


20 
15 


to 


8 

ak 
5 00 
900 


to 
to 
to 


to 19 


to 23 00 
to1200 


25 


400 to 425 
450 to 475 


500 to 575 


October. November. 
$12 00 $12 00 
$1050 to 1060 10 30 


675 to 7 874/$5 75 to 7 00 


26 to 
16 to 


28 
22 


27 to 
18 to 


30 
24 
114 114 
11] 10$to 11 
to 600} 270 to 600 
to 900 | 400 


103 to 
270 


400 9 00 


$12 50 

$11 25 to 1150 
670 

33 to 


22 to 


35 
28 
13} to 
123 to 
280 to 700 


43 
28 


35 
19 


to 
to 


to 450 | 450 
to 5 624) 5 00 
to 625 | 650 


Nominal. 
Nominal. 
62 to 65 
40 to 41 


2100 to 23 
2400 02500 |2400 to02500 


1000 t01200 |1200 t01250 


Nominal. 
Nominal. 
55 to 60 
38 to 39 


595 to 675 
675 to 725 


Nominal. 
Nominal. 
52 to 55 
44 to 47 


1850 t01950 
22 00 


to1300 


775 to 800 875 
10 00 t01250 |1200 t01250 
6 874 to 775 | 725 to 800 
17 to 30 16 to 22 
25 to 30 17 to 30 
10 to 12 124to 13 
124 to 134) 14 to 15 
83 6g 

OR ee Sa raerare a 
84 Sito 8% 

88 to 93 9 to 10$ 
95 to 102 10Zto 10% 

11 to 114| sto 113 
3eto 865 3ito 43 
5tto 721 5 to 7% 
25 28 to 31 

28 30 to 32 

a 

425 to 500) 425 to 450 
525 to 575 | 500 to 550 
600 | 600 to 650 


to 450 
to 5 50 


4 25 
5 08 
600 to 675 
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Products. 


MARKET PRICES OF FARM 


150 to 
60 to. 
100 to 
874 to 
600 to 


16.00 to 
1500 to 


800 to 
800 to 
8 to 


20 to 


to $1 65 


1 60 
110 
135 
95 
13 00 


17 00 
15 50 


9 00 


LIVE-STOCK 


9 50 
8 25 
7 00 


to 
to 
to 


10 50 | 
9 25 
8 00 


9 25 to 
8 50 to 


$10 50 to $10 75 '$10 50 to $10 75 


10 25 
9 00 


San Francisco—Cont'd. 
Wheat: 
California ...... cental.'$125 to $175 
WEERON Sone... 5-0 do..| 150 to 170 
le ee do. 95 to 125 
Jeane SS ane do..|125 to 165 
(Cini eee do..; 100 to 105 
Hay, State. .... -.----ton-| 800 to 13 50 
Pork: 
lS Ch see ee bbl.|16 00 to 17 00 
=e ates et do.|1500 to 1550 1500 to 15 50 15 00 to 15 50 
eef: | : 
Wises testbed. re bbl. 800 to 908; 800 to 900, 800 to 900 
Family mess..... 4-bbl.| 800 to 850) 800 to 350) 860 to 850 
nat ewe a ee lb. Sto! Cri) 8s: th 711 8 to 94 
utter: 
Overland........---- Ih.|' 15 to 16 15'to ~16| 15 to 16 
sae my P a7 20 % 3 p to 30 
regon .-...- 5 5 to | 15 to 16 
gate See eewtee=se == do-s)| 110 to. 16°} ) 10 to, 16)) ~90 to, “a6 
ool: 
INSU Ol se sasacucnsslD-- B te 95 | 278) ao 9 15, Sato “35 
California ......--.do..| 16 to 20 16 to 20 16 to 18 
OQOP ON pect. ~----- do.-| 15 to 20) 15 to 20} 15 to 18 
NEW YORK. 
Cattle: 
is eagle : Lees Ma zs to $10 50 $10 25 to $10 50 ‘$10 50 to $10 75 
od to prime....-. Ors 5to 1000) 900to 1000) 875to 1075 
Common to fair..-.do.-) 7 50 to 860| 775to 875| 8 00 | 

‘oor to common. ..do..|.......---..... GTOGe FDU se scienes sue se 
Texas and Cherokee, 

Van TS -35-5ec aes ee 
Milch cows ...--- head.| 40 00 to 6000) 3500to 6500} 5000to 6000 
Veal calves ..... Sect | 250to 750) 275to 750) 650to 750 

Biiganit. dean: boveee- - - o.| 400to 500] 400to 550|487}to 600| 
SWIG 6 odevvccencesen- do.| 290to 310 3 50 25to 460) 
CINCINNATI. : 
Cattle: 
Fair to good shippin 

steers..-....-- cental.| 409to 475! 425to 475) 425to0 475} 
Commontochoice butch- | 

ers’ fee 125to 400; 150to 435! 200to 450} 
Cows, heifers, &c ...do.| 250to 375) 250to 400! 250to 425} 

STR Daee 0.| 200to 450) 300to 525| 300to- 475] 

SWiiClecsauc sh s=s——0 50 do.| 225to 300| 260to 385] 300to 420 

CHICAGO. 

Cattle: | | 
Extra beeves...cental.| 460to 500! 475t0 525| 480to 500) 
Choice beeves..-.- do.-| 410to 435! 425to 450| 450to 470, 
Good beeves. ..---- do..| 360to 400: 350to 400] 400to 440) 
Medium grades....do..| 300to 350; 325to 350) 375to 400) 
puteciar natives --. ie: 175to 200); 180to 225) 200to 250) 

GaN cee sees = te ee a ee [eevee acer eer Emo eitscitie 

Veal calves........ do..| 275to 450! 300to 475) 300to 500) 
COD ec sedee= ease ean do..| 275to 425, 300to 460) 325to 5060! 
RW AUI'S Giwiseo me s- = do..| 265to 300) 200to 375} 300to 400 

SAINT LOUIS. | 
Cattle: | 

Choice natives..cental.| 435to 485) 475to 525| 460t0 510 

Fair to prime natives, } 

Ter ic aS eee 337kto 385) 400to 455) 420to 435) 
Fair to good butchers’ | 

steers.....----cental.|, 275to 350! 360t0 400) 385to 400 
Common to good stock | 

steers ae oes 250to 265) 225to 275| 200to 290 
Yexans and Cherokees, | 

Grn Me 2a ea 24S to) SSO 25-8 ee tS ol ee ee. eee 

BNGEM Gt -> pens 2 cental.| 200to 425) 225to 475! 350to 550 
Swine. -Leue bcs --.-do..| 220to 275! 340to 390! 350to 430 


wwnseo 


BD CO Pe ee 

SMwoun 
wsocu 
tert 
eos 


0 to 


or 
o 


GOTH OF 
NASsQo > 
LS) 


ke OF 
OT ee fe Tt 
ousen 


4 80 


to 


woo 
aQ~nS 
ous 


ee 
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PRODUCTS FOR 1879—Continued. 


June. July. August. September. October. | November. | December. 


to $170 $150 to $172$$150 to $175 $150 to$172}$1 85 to$195 |$160 toS200 '$160 to$210 
to £05 9/65) i150 1 to: 1/70) S04 te 1 TO Pee ese 160 to 200 | 160 to 205 

to 95 65 to 95 65 to 100 65 to 1024; 65 to 95 65 to 5 | 65 to 100 
25 to 150/125 to 140|125 to 150|)125 to150)125 #0 150/125 to140|125 to135 
723 to 80 75 to 90 7 to 75 85 to 92%) 85 to 95 90 to 100 95 to 105 
00 to 1300 | 500 to 1250 | 500 to 1050 | 690 to1100 | 600 to1000 | 700 to1200 | 800 to1350 


1600 }1600 to 1650 1600 to 1650 1400 t01550 1400 #01550 11500 01559 |1500 to1550 
1400 to 1500 |1400 to 15.00 1400 to 1500 1300 to1400 1300 to01400 |1100 to01250 |1100 t01250 


750 to 950|750 to 950| 750 to 950 | 750 to 950 | 750 to 950 | 750 to 850 | 750 to 850 
800 to 850) 800 to £50 |}500 to 600 | 500 to 600 | 500 to 600 | 700 to 750 | 700 to 750 


MARKETS. 

J-edadtroctaaeg $9 50 to $10 00 $10 50 $10 50 to $1075, $9 75 to $10 00} $9 75 to $10 25'$10 00 to $10 50 
$8 25to $950} 800to 925) $775to 1000) 775to 1025, 875to 950) 7T50t0 950! T75to 975 
800to 850 (tid) | bBo Ses copocecs| Hoocecoceeisce 700to 850} 625to 700) 725to 775 
PG) Sees acne sang) Serco spopesccos hecnccsetioses| moon coos nacised bee yore taco PRO Ber eo 
Gua) (Gi) Eee 6/50)ton -7'00'|) (GO0'tor (G75) 2-220 32245 oie ewnc mene se see eae 
35 00 to 5500) 3000to 5000) 25 60to 3500] 3000to 4500; 3500to 4800) 4000 to 6000) 4000to 6000 
275to 600) 250to 550) 237to 625] 225to0 550, 400to 625) 225to 725) 200to 750 
350to 575) 300to 5623) 375te 575| 375to 525 350to 500) 300to 480) 525to 550 
370to 390}............... 400to 425] 360to 380) 400to 430) 390to 430) 350to 431 


400to 450] 375to 435) 375to 450} 400to 450 385to 440) 380to 46% 390to 450 
175to 440! 175to 425| 150to 400| 150to 4 00/ 150to0 375) 150to 360) 140to 360 
3800to 425| 300to 400) 275to 375) 300to 400, 3800to 365, 300to 3850) 200to 250 
250to 425) 225to 475) 200to 400] 200to 425) 235to 425) 225to 425) 250to 450 
250to 360] 300to 400) 275to 370) 260to 370; 280to 385) 300to 400) 350to 475 
480to 510} 475to 490) 480to 515|) 500to 530 465) 470to 490) 465to 485 
Ora) 440% 14:60) 4:40'to 460). --.3-- 52053) -ceceteene- os. 435to 460) 425to 450 
425%t0 450| 410to 440| 400to 410)..............|.-----....---. 380to 420) 375to 415 
400to 425| 375to 400) 350to 390|.-.-..---....-.- 325to 400) 325to 375) 315to 365 
150to 200) 200to 240] 175to 225] 200to 350) 225to 275) 150to 25} 175to 200 
Ac OnE OBE oe 275to 350} 225to 280| 225t0 265 240to 260; 240to 310]----.-..-. iealete 
300to 475) 325to 525|) 325to 500|.-.....---...-- [enema ce 300to0 475) 275to 475 
275to 550} 225to 475!) 250to 475| 250to 475 250to 425! 300to 375) 300to 425 
275to 360| 300to 385) 225to 375| 300to 375 315to 380; 340to 395} 400to 470 


475to 500) 470to 500} 470to 480] 470to 485 470to 480 470to 480) 450to 470 
425to 470} 415t0 465] 415to 465) 375to 460 375to 460) 375to 460) 350to 440 
375to 440) 375to 425) 375to 440] 300to 360 300to 360) 300to 3860! 300to 3860 
300to 375) 225to0 340) 300to 375) 200to 325, 200to 275 200to 275] 200to 275 


300to 400} 300to 400; 300to 400) 225to 375'......-...... 227to 375) 225to 375 
320to 345) 275to 3124' 250to 295] 215to 325 200to 425! 225to 415] 225to 400 
275to 3601 340to 400! 345to 4001 280to 355 250to 375 290to 3801 32010 400 
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Products. January. 


Saint Lovutis—Cont'd. 


Horses 
Tae ee eeoceocee head.|$10 00 to $30 00 
Southern horses ...do..| 2500 to 80 00 
Streeters ---.-.--.. do..| 7500to 9000 
Heavy draft.....-- do..}| 90 00 to 190 00 


February. 


$15 00 to $35 00 
30 00 to 85 00 
75 00to 90 00 
95 00 to 190 00 


$15 00 to $35 00 
30 00 to 85 00 
75 00 to 85 00 
95 00 to 190 00 


Saddle horses....-- CU ee = eee a ee A ee ee eee ae 


-{110 00 to 170 00 
-|250 00 to 400 00 


55 00 to 95 00 
80 00 to 140 00 
115 00 to 140 00 


Extra drivers...... do. 

Good matches ..... do. 
Mules: 

14 to 15 hands high.do-- 

15 to 16 hands high.do.. 

16 to 163 hands high. do.. 


NEW ORLEANS. 
Cattle: 
Corn-fed beeves.cental. 
Choice Texas beeves, 


Texas, Istquality.head.| 30 00 to 


4 50 


35 00 


Texas, 2d quality ..do.-| 1500 to 2500 

Milch cows........ do..| 3000 to 9000 

IO DIVES: ena vinisicieecine do..| 600to 800 
i023) Seen SSS Ea OODEDE do..| 200to 460 
PMN reese eccices cc. do 300to 400 
Horses: 

Common ...---.--- do..| 50 00 to 100 00 

PRIN ORE tecet ccc: Got nate sane eee 

Good working..... do../100 00 to 175 00 
Mules: 

First-class......... do..|175 00 to 225 00 


For sugar plantations, 
OAH eee lee cies alec os |-2co- ocetene cn 
For city use..... head. .|175 00 to 225 00 
For rice culture, small, 
JV Le ee 100 00 to 150 00 


110 00 to 170 00 
250 00 to 400 00 


40 00to 8000 
60 00 to 120 00 
100 00 to 120 00 


3000 to 3500 
15 00to 25 00 
30 00to 9000 
600to 900 
200to 400 
250to 350 


50 00 to 100 00 


100 00 to 175 00 
175 00 to 225 00 


175 00 to 225 00 
100 00 to 150 00 


110 00 to 170 00 
250 00 to 400 00 


35 00to 75 00 
55 00 to 115 00 
95 00 to 115 00 


30 00 to 
15 00 to 
25 00 to 
6 00 to 
2 00 to 
3 50 to 


50 00 to 100 00 


100 00 to 175 00 
175 00 to 225 00 


175 00 to 225 00 
100 00 to 150 00 
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$15 00 to $35 00 |$15 00 to $35 00 


30 00to 90 00 
75 00 to 90 00 
95 00 to 190 00 


110 00 to 170 00 
250 00 to 400 00 


35 00 to 80 00 
55 00 to 115 00 
95 00 to 115 00 


30 00 to 35 00 
15 00to 2500 
25 00 to 75 00 
600to 900 
200to 450 
300to 350 


50 00 to 100 00 


100 00 to 175 00 


30 00 to 90 00 
73 00to 9000 
95 00 to 190 00 


110 00 to 170 00 
250 00 to 400 00 


35 00 to 100 00 
75 00 to 130 00 
95 00 to 130 00 


300to 500 


15 00 to 
25 00 to 
6 00 to 
2 00 to 
3 00 to 


100 00 to 175 00 


175 00 to 225 00 |175 00 to 225 00 


175 00 to 225 00 175 00 to 225 00 
100 00 to 150 00 |100 00 to 150 00 
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June. 


duly. 


$20 00 to $40 00 |$25 00 to $40 00 


3000 to 85 00 
85 00 to 110 00 
100 00 to 150 00 
75 00 to 150 00 
100 00 to 145 00 
250 00 to 400 00 


55 00 to 85 00 


75 00 to 140 00 
110 00 to 140 00 


300to 450 


25 00 to 


30 00! 


40 00 to 70 00 
80 00 to 100 00 
90 00 to 140 00 
75 00 to 150 00 
125 00 to 175 00 
250 00 to 400 00 


5000 to 90 00 
85 00 to 140 00 
110 00 to 140 00 


3000 to 3500 


20 00 to 
15 00 to 
25 00 to 
6 00 to 
200to 400 
300to 450 


24 00 
18 00 
75 00 

9 00 


2400to 28 00 
15 00to 2000 
25 00 to 75 00 
500to 800 
200to 400 
300to 450 


50 00 to 100 00 


50 00 to 100 00 


August. 


25 00 to $40 00 
40 00 to 70 00 
80 00 to 100 00 
90 00 to 140 00 
75 00 to 150 00 
125 00 to 175 00 
225 00 to 400 00 


55 00 to 95 00 
85 00 to 140 00 
110 00 to 140 00 


30 00 to 35 00 
24 00 to 28 00 
15 00 to 2000 
25 00to 75 00 
500to 800 
2 00 to 
3 00 to 


50 00 to 


September. October. 


$25 00 to $40 00 $25 00 to $40 00 
4000 to 7000, 3000to 7000 
70 00 to 100 00, 80 00 to 100 00 
90 00 to 135 00, 90 00 to 125 00 
75 00 to 150 00, 75 00 to 150 00 

125 00 to 200 00125 00 to 200 00 


5000 to 9000) 5000to 9000 


85 00 to 135 00) 90 00 to 140 00; 


November. 


$4000 to 7000 
8000 to 9000 
85 00 to 130 00 
70 00 to 125 00 
85 00 to 135 00 


5000to 8500 
85 00 to 140 00 


December. 


$20 00/$25 00 to $40 00 


3000 to 7000 
80 00 to 100 00 
90 00 to 125 00 
75 00 to 150 00 
85 00 to 200 00 


5000 to 7000 
75 00 to 140 00 


110 00 to 165 00,110 00 to 175 00:110 00 to 175 00)110 00 to 175 00 


250to 400) 250to 400 
30 00 to 


24 00 to 
15 00 to 
25 00 to 
5 00 to 
2.00 to 
3 00 to 


| 3500 to 
5 00 to 
2 00 to 
3 00 to 


50 00 to 


100 00 to 175 00 |100 00 to 175 00 
175 00 to 225 00 |175 00 to 225 00 


en eecs ewe saweee 


90 00 to 120 00 


90 00 to 100 00 


175 00 to 225 00;140 00 to 210 00 


3500 to 8000} 3500 to 
T00to 900) 700to 
200to 400) 200to 
350to 450) 300to 


50 00to 9000) 4500 to 7500 
90 00 to 120 00} 90 00 to 100 00 


ee er eceeeveseus 


160 00 to 190 00|150 00 to 210 00 
160 00 to 200 00)150 00 to 210 00 
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PORK PACKING. 


The following statistics have been compiled from the annual report ot 
the Cincinnati Price Current. The “packing year” consists of a “sum- 
mer season,” from March 1 to November 1, and a “winter season,” from 
November 1 to March 1. The importance of the summer season for 
operations in pork is increasing, and with the abundant supply of ice 
during the summer of 1879, there was a large increase in number packed 
during the summer as compared with the number in the year previous, 
The great pork-producing region of our country is in 


THE WHST. 


SUMMER PACKING.—The summer-packing season of 1879 opened with 
a fair supply, and at prices not much changed from the year previous. 
The numbers packed, weight per head, and the yield of lard during the 
last four summer seasons were as follows: 


Average Average 
Aggregate : Aggregate |_< 
Season. Numbers. > net weight|_~-r> 504 |yield of lard 
net weight, per head. yield of lard. Weiss head 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
1876 ccccwecccwne scence en cnnecaenncecns 2, 357, 866 | 424, 879, 300 184, 10 70, 040, 980 30. 35 
MSUTIE aloe cokes aul Gears pees 2,543,120 | 484, 553, 471 190.57 | 85,364,176 33. 56 
1878 . cannes ncceweccwnescansceennscene 3, 378, 044 | 631, 807, 730 187.03 | 113, 949, 500 33. 73 
1879 .cnccccencn-eccwceunecmascracce --| 4,051,248 | 743, 525, 500 183.53 | 129, 580, 672 31. $8 


The numbers packed at the six leading cities, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Saint Louis, Milwaukee, Louisville, and Indianapolis, together with 
other prominent points, during the last three years, were as follows: 


Packing points. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 

Chicago... nee ccee new ene cere ns ence ce vennas ceecuaennnee 1,315, 402 | 1,508,026 | 2,017, 841 2, 155, 418 
Cincinnati .- 2.2 ene w een n nn enw e ne cence ween nee n ne nnes 121, 173 134, 416 154, 517 149, 93: 
Saint Louis ...2-- eee eewcemene en en wre esene een nw sweeae 131, 158 148, 277 142, 000 350, 000 
TLS TTL Soc SAL Ce ee eect a fo meee ene Se 60, 827 54, 785 107, 053 67, 537 
Louisville... 2 ne cee w cee n en cen ne nen ene nee een eseeens 9, 500 19, 800 25, 600 25, 000 
Indianapolis .... 2-02-20. cence enone cnee ne orn enone cane 283, 621 204, 264 312,224 | . 2438, 500 

Total for the six Cities ...-..-+-.--senaes-s---n- 1,921,681 | 2,069,568 | 2,758,635 | 2, 991, 389 
Cleveland, Ohio. .--.----------enene ncn e cc ceeeencennn= 187, 892 146, 048 229, 385 819, 865 
Cedar Rapids, lowa.---.----++--000--2-00- 2-00 eee eee 105, 580 110, 130 195, 200 141, 685 
Kansas City, Mo......------e2-ne2- enn nee ewww ew nee nn 66, 754 77, 821 99, 517 145, 638 
Des Moines, Towa..-- 2-2-0 -cnces cee cen n= cececeonnee 28, 609 34, 503 12, 027 49, 800 
PD BECOM MUR et scan ee mais clone m eel nletee ls elem ale ieieini nile 24, 000 34, 028 30, 302 61, 675 
Other POMS ae soc eee es ere anne eee cee ec eaemcune<ennime 23, 850 71, 022 52, 978 341, 196 

GTANGMOLAl ep scemeeer ance dos cleena ieee = cea 2,357,866 | 2,543,120] 3,378,044) | 4, 051, 248 


WINTER PACKING.—The record of number of hogs packed in the 
West during the winter season of 1879-’80 shows a total of 6,950,451, 
against 7,480,648 in 1878~9, the decrease in head being 530,197, and at 
same weight as 1878-9, the decrease is equal to 664,453 hogs, or 9 per 
cent. At the six large cities there was a decrease of 726,508 hogs, and 
at all other or interior places an increase of 196,311, compared with the 
preceding year. The gains and losses by States are shown in an accom- 
panying table. The aggregate number packed for twelve months end- 
ing March 1, 1880, is 11,001,699, which exceeds the previous year 143,007, 
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THE AVERAGE WEIGHT. 


The average weight of hogs packed during the winter was 212.94 
pounds net, a decrease of 4.20 pounds, or 54 pounds gross. All States 
show a decrease, excepting Indiana, the average of which is slightly 
greater than last year, owing to an increased average at Indianapolis, 
where 60 per cent. of the number were packed, the other packing in the 
State showing a large falling off in the average weight, compared with 
last year. Nebraska and Kansas show the largest falling off in average, 
the next in order being Tennessee, Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri, &c. The 
gains and losses by States are shown in an accompanying table. The 
aggregate net weight of the winter packing was 1,480,068,518 pounds, 
or 144,282,746 pounds less than the preceding winter. 


THE YIELD OF LARD. 


The general average yield of lard per hog for the winter shows 36,32 
pounds, a decrease of 3.08 pounds, which is relatively greater than the 
falling off in weight, but this is consistent with the understood manu- 
facture during the season, and the difference in lard-yielding quality of 
hogs. The percentage yield of lard is 17.06 of net weight, against 18.14 
per cent. last year, and 17.08, 15.78, and 16.28 in the three previous 
years, respectively. The aggregate production of lard for the winter 
was 252,439,188 pounds, or 764,967 tierces of 330 pounds each, being a 
decrease of 42,313,170 pounds, or 128,221 tierces, compared with the 
preceding winter. 

COST OF HOGS. 


_ The average cost of hogs for the winter is $5.22 per 100 pounds net, or 
$4.18 gross, and is $1.66 per 100 pounds net, or $1.33 gross greater than 
the preceding year. The aggregate cost of hogs was $77,231,648, being 
an increase of $19,402,056, while there was a deficiency of 144,282,746 
pounds, or 9 per cent. in net weight. The average cost per 100 pounds 
is 47 per cent. greater than the preceding year. The average price paid 
roo, the past ten winter seasons is $4.79 per 100 pounds gross, or 
5.99 net. 


The following table shows the comparative receipts of the last four 
winter seasons: 


1876-77. 1877-’78. 1878-'79. 1879-80. 
States, 
eng Por cent. hes Per cent. hes Per cent: rashon Per cent. 
acked. | Cf the | packed. | Of the | packed. | Of the | packea. | Of the 
Ls ‘| whole. | P * | whole P whole P whole. 
CUD CSc eopeE: eee 813, 709 15.93 | 934,132 14.36 | 932, 878 12.47 | 914, 964 13.16 
UNGIaA WA s.----5e-> 530, 286 10. 37 496, 025 7.63 682, 321 9.12 604, 186 8. 69 
lillie (ee 1, 905, 219 37. 28 |2, 714, 748 41.73 |8, 214, 896 42. 97 |2, 784, 754 40. 07 
AGW a ode wee aa\ce 419, 442 8. 21 486, 850 7.49 569, 703 7. 59 658, 085 9. 47 
MiSsOnTi! ~~. 2se-s5° 644, 699 12. 61 804, 614 12. 37 965, 839 12. 91 926, 981 13. 34 
PATAS OS ciecm x iere = wivic 31, 775 . 62 41, 470 . 64 132, 346 1, 78 137, 780 1. 98 
Nebraska........-. 46, 190 .90 | 56, 000 .86 |} 80, 658 1.08 | 57,481 83 
Minnesota ......... 24, 285 47 23, 700 . 36 18, 451) 71) 32, 990 47 
WIECONSID: 2 2.. to... 266, 861 5.23 | 412, 614 6. 34 472, 108 6. 34 388, 726 5, 59 
Michigan -.....-.-- 88, 689 1.73 120, 095 1. 84 132, 976 aah 120, 394 1.73 
eniicky:...<0.0n. 255, 986 5. OL 318, 301 4. 89 212, 412 2. 84 256, 463 3. 69 
Tennessee ...-.-..-. 50, 770 709 66, 897 1. 03 40, 561 . 54 42, 897 62 * 
Miscellaneous ..... 23, 447 - 65 30, 000 . 46 25, 500 . 34 24, 800 . 36 
otal cesses.” 5, 101,308 | 100.00 6,505,446 | 100. 00 |7, 480,648 | 100. 00 16, 950, 451 100. 00 
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The average weight per head, the average weight of lard, and the 
average cost per cental in the different States is shown in the following 


table: 
1876-77. 1877-78. 
PH Ou eH Oy On 
States. Be a Aa en° te 
or ar or a+r a . 
ears | 4 en ard | 4a, | Hes 
Ea 3 ons £8 ons one 
a°%o CH o?o De os 
PES PES req PES P38 
< 4 + 4 4 
ee OCA E Ses SR ee Boe ee 
Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. 
QOhiO .-cnvccccccecuscus wewenceneans wweees 218.15 36. 49 hs 223. 85 39. 00 $5.15 
Indiana ....0--------- wee nec en ee wernnn- 199. 41 29. 69 ie 214. 32 34. 42 4.93 
linois-.... weer en enn ee ene nent c ee nnenne 218. 09 35.19 7 929, 57 39. 73 5.10 
TIowa------ wee cw cee wee eeee se rcnaes scene 207. 75 33. 26 6. 220. 53 37. 70 4.48 
MASSOUD coseecsuccnccenaneeaws envensccns 213, 93 33. 88 ae 219. 74 39.12 4, 82 
Kansas .-----cnnn ees eee e ee cee eee cceseens 240. 41 37. 16 6. 267. 48 42. 20 4. 36 
Nebraska .....- we ween sewn e een ene seeeee 220. 39 38.10 6. 232. 28 47.71 4.40 
Minnesota ....-- wom w ew cene neces cncecnens 249, 94 29. 30 6. 261.10 44.11 4,42 
Wisconsin ....-------+se2222--2--- peeeee 226. 67 30. 73 rf 236. 51 39. 14 4. 83 
Michigan ......--------0--+- 200s wecesee 232. 35 32. 90 6. 234. 88 36. 94 4. 83 
Kentucky ---...--.--.------ 222. 52 33. 10 6. 223. 72 34. 67 5. 35 
Tennessee ------ cooschee 208. 04 31. 48 6. 208. 65 31. 58 5. 03 
Miscellaneous .....-.-..---.-----+- cance fe PLB U 32. 39 7.16 215. 33 32. 46 5.31 
Grand average.....-----.-- sawp siete 215. 92 34. 08 7.18 226. 04 38. 61 4.99 
1878-'79. 1879-80. 
PH Ot PH Ot OH 
States. AB uo® Ae oo? 08. 
or ar ow any a . 
toad. fre oS: pret Hes 
@ oird oN a ons Sos s 
aos | OSE aoe | ose | 26a 
ofo = a) ) ‘ oo 
PES ge > Ect als POS 
< <4 <4 + < 
pre eee ee EE ee 
Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. 
TE Per cidaceu’ wer detucd oskbon| . 20087 35. 09 3. 202. 11 33. 54 $5. 31 
Indiana .....2ceee ee owe Sexier Oot S68 193. 80 29. 09 3. 194. 90 27. 46 5.14 
Dilinois..... screeicseclocoeeecsesscSsaaaes 225. 71 44. 00 3. 223. 31 40. 37 5. 41 
Wowace eee E Soho cs Amit seme CSS ~ 211. 98 37.73 3. 210. 56 36. 68 4. 87 
Gee a ates iewnaee 213. 32 40. 83 a 207. 31 36. 54 4.96 
TEEN Tefal eh Bee ee eS 921.14 39. 46 3. 208. 00 38. 41 4,91 
Mabranicntveccesecctatece ca 5 54gs5 Seceice 231. 02 44, 29 3. 217. 88 43.11 4.70 
Minnesota .ccene cece ccewcnne ne Mio (aise elmer 263. 09 30. 09 2. 262. 22 30. 00 4,65 
DWISCODSIN sco anemece cs cweneeceresevomcne 220. 81 36. 22 3. 215. 90 31. 92 5.16 
Michigan 1.200 ---0-+- eee n ee cee nen eceees 210. 69 32. 60 3. 209. 25 32. 23 5. (4 
Kentucky ..--------seceee-cneee- se reee- 210. 11 32. 29 3. 203. 89 29. 96 5, 24 
PRBNTEHSER Wee okies « nasiveicin ce dcdwtennicees 209. 49 32. 95 3. 200. 30 29. 31 4. 88 
MMGRCRIIANGOUS ese ccsecccocacessecus= sae 205. 29 31. 37 3. 200. 12 30. 32 5.43 
Grand average ..--------- sentecenn|) Ab AT 39. 40 3. 212. 94 36. 32 5. 22 


SUMMER AND WINTER PACKING CONSOLIDATED.—The following 
table shows the result of the last four packing seasons in the West: 


Sp ee 


Years. Summer. Winter. 
Gail fie omens 2, 357, 866 | 5, 101, 308 
10 eWeeeee ae 2, 543,120 | 6, 505, 446 
BSTB— 19) omic own ea 3, 378, 044 7,480, 648 
1879-80 .....--- 4,051,248 | 6, 950, 451 


Aggregate. 


7, 459, 174 
9, 048, 566 
10, 858, 692 
11, 001, 699 


Average 
weight 
per head. 


206. 01 
216. 07 
207. 77 
202. 11 


Aggregate. 


6, 357, 390 
5, 160, 434 


Average 
lard | Aggregate. 
per head. 


32.79 | 243, 918, 870 
37. 19 | 336, 557, 676 
37. 63 | 408, 701, 858 
34.72 | 382, 019 860 
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IN THE EAST. 


SUMMER AND WINTER PACKING.—The following table shows the re- 
ceipts of live and dressed hogs during the last three packing years, by 
seasons, on the Atlantic coast: 


1877-78. 
Cities. Summer. Winter. 
Live. Dressed. Live. Dressed. 
ontop oo S665 CRSESS. SSeS SSS50CRC DC ECCOEE Aer Oooot Goer 213, 634 9, 565 141, 933 27, 907 
POR OLIC. ...204.- 774, 157 17, 785 626, 127 38, 229 
Philadelphia ... 210, 750 22, 400 938, 600 37, 250 
SERUIRUG oaie ae ols oils x omicioio mie ciclaclemeccclds qajtdeacencens ais 196, 107 5, 000 128, 916 25, 000 
Je OOOO COPECO RISIERE Soo Cs DORR CD DORE ACSC E 1, 394, 648 | 54,750 | 1, 000, 962 128, 386 
1878-’79. 
Cities. Summer. Winter. 
Live. Dressed. Live. Dressed. 
314, 861 411 208, 848 19, 531 
1, 045, 332 3, 334 7716, 317 53, 401 
215, 820 26, 342 114, 910 48, 660 
231, 816 2, 500 140, 328 27, 500 
SU Weld tata asin cnkna eae cin ccsla nee nancwieanciancuaeaaen 1, 807, 829 32, 587 | 1, 232, 403 149, 092 
1879-'80. 
Cities, Summer. Winter. 
Live. Dressed. Live. Dressed. 
Moston we.) e265. | 363, 428 2, 929 248, 642 19, 661 
New York..... 1, 100, 994 10, 985 652, 590 §1, 113 
Philadelphia 233,270 | 71, 380 108, 200 65, 276 
SEES RTE MN oe MI Ws sanciete ectcl ecieinmaionaictas coat 229, 257 3, 000 120, 338 25, 000 
BRAS TSRL es ete ciel GN Pees aa ats atte Wnite(mae dweise seclelesionts 1, 926, 944 88, 294 | 1,130, 270 161, 050 


Interior cities—The number packed in three interior cities of New 
York during three packing years is stated as follows: 


Cities. 


1876-77. | 1877-78. 
....| 30,000} 15, 000 
772} 15/000 | 15; 000 
7777] 135; 250 | 139° 930 
....| 180,250 | 169, 930 


ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 


1878-'79. | 1879-’80. 
33, 353 20, 000 
15, 000 20, 000 

201,141 | 237, 988 


249,494 | 277, 988 


California.—It was expected, a year ago, that the supply of hogs for 
1879 in California would show a decrease, compared with the previous 
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year, owing to the discouraging influence of low prices, but the reports 
furnished us indicate a slight increase in packing, and for the coming 
season itis expected that there will be no decrease. San Francisco 
continues to do the largest part of the packing, and operaticas are car- 
ried on throughout the year at this point. The number of hogs packed 
at San Francisco and the estimated number at other parts of the State - 
was 290,000, against 280,000 last year. The number packed in Oregon 
is estimated as smaller than last year, and is placed at 80,000, against 
120,000 in 1878. 
RECAPITULATION. 


The total number of hogs packed in the United States during the last 
four years is as follows: 


Section. 1876-77. 1877~'78. 1878-79. 1879~'80. 
PRR OMNM Elsa aiadie ac Ssieiais a tiateieia a diaiciweiaN tamale aio iataainre ds 7,409,174 | 9,048,566 | 10, 858,692 | 11, 001, 699 
(AGUS ET i ee ee eee 2,551,239 | 2,703,670 | 3,222,011 3, 524, 546 
PENOSEACING BLOPO cto Sos aecninyieanlanicsaic oe cisemes cocees 305, 000 310, 000 400, 000 370, 000 
Total ..-. y: pyaisiaimttatelantaiale waters eintniee cin ceitaamin exec 10, 265, 413 | 12, 062, 236 | 14,480,703 | 14, 896, 245 


EUROPEAN STATISTICS. 


The following table gives the average annual yield of wheat in the 
principal producing countries of the world; also, the estimated yield 
for the crop of 1879: 


Country. Average year. 1879. 
Bushels. Bushels. 
PR AMR Preis aia cin \ny af ciaiajareis bis aCe yan tals auta dom ainid Sie Gis aie sicleis te esis miele ne ea sine 289, 500, 000 | 229, 280, 000 
ESL eM EER Et cn Se Peal atinislivertacts ccc chonien tundumseme se aeceseoeeabuatones 226, 400, 000 | 198, 100, 000 
Rese cee as Se Noo aa ha lindane nnn e SU wise Malelee big vam eRe RS aE 124, 520, 000 | 113, 200, 000 
Rowan. 52 Sa SE RRS Sy Fa MC cP Tega a a Te, 118, 860, 000 | 99, 050, 000 


2S ESSE RS EES Ot Ae ON 208 A ER MS en ee 2 oa 110, 370,000 | 84, 900, 000 
net Fee 104, 710, 000 | 79, 240, 000 
104, 000,000 | 59, 430, 000 


Turkey in Europe 42,450,000 | 36, 790, 000 


Roumanis ...,2.2.... 2 33, 960,000 | 28, 300, 000 
ROME WAN a Pac un dileelS ab S.22 ate Seeeeediccctcossinn 24,055,000 | 18,365, 000 
CE ETT aS PS RE ee ea mF Oe a Eee ee 25, 470,000 | 21, 225, 000 
CAP Ts el a2 aS CRS SS CO SPs eames Daerah paren: Roe sary Nisin ee SE 16, 980,000 | 16, 980, 000 
Cape Luis vew artes.) bie oe oO a walk VRE ie es eens 18, 385, 000 | 22, 074, 000 


2 ND Ghee ORG Riehl age BERT sd ANS ERIE DEO AR 158 16, 980, 000 | 14, 150, 000 


Among the above countries, France, Germany, and Spain, in an 
average year, raise sufficient for home consumption. Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, Turkey in Europe, Australia, Canada, Algiers, and Egypt 
have a surplus for export, while Great Britain usually imports nearly 
109,000,000 bushels. 

The agricultural returns from Great Britain and Ireland made op 
June 4, 1879, show a total cultivated area of 31,976,000 acres in Great 
Britain, 15,336,000 in Ireland, and 125,000 acres in the Isle of Man and 
Channel Islands. Thus fer the whole of the United Kingdom the cul- 
tivated area was in 1879 47,437,000 acres, exclusive of heath and mount- 
ain pasture and of woods and plantations. 

In Great Britain the area returned as under cultivation has increased 
by 121,000 acres since 1878, and by 264,000 acres since 1877, and the 
total increase since 1869 is no less than 1,637,000 acres. Of this 
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increase, rather more than two-thirds, or 1,134,000 acres, was in England, 
228,000 in Wales, and 275,000 in Scotland. 

In Ireland the cultivated area shows a decrease of 9,000 acres since a 
year. The decrease in 1878 was 82,000 acres, and in 1877 nearly 300,000 
acres. This decrease is mainly due to much land being classed as barren 
mountain-land which was formerly classed as pasture. 

Looking at the details of the various crops, it is seen that the area 
under wheat in Great Britain in 1879 was 2,890,000 acres, being a de- 
crease of 328,000 acres from the previous year. In Ireland there was a 
fractional increase. The wheat crop of the United Kingdom has de- 
creased by nearly a million of acres, or a fourth of its area, since 1869, 
when there was 3,982,000 acres under wheat. 

Barley has partly taken the place of wheat, being this year sown on 
2,932,000 acres, an increase of 209,000, or nearly 8 per cent., over 1878. 
Oats were sown on 3,998,000 acres in the United Kingdom, being a de- 
crease of 126,000 acres since 1878. This crop has steadily declined since 
ten years. The large importations of Indian corn have doubtless com- 
peted largely with the oat crop, and, therefore, tended to diminish the 
breadth sown. In the green crop there is not much variation. The 
area planted in potatoes shows an increase of 33,000 acres in Great 
Britain and a slight decrease in Ireland; the total area planted was 
541,344 acres in Great Britain and 842,621 in Ireland. 

In live stock there has been an increase of horses and cattle and a 
decrease in sheep and swine. The total numbers for the United King- 
dom are, horses, 1,955,394 ; cattle, 9,961,536; sheep, 32,237,953 ; swine, 
3,178,106. Swine have decreased in number in Great Britain nearly 16 
per cent. since 1878. In Ireland the same proportionate reduction has 
taken place; the competition of American bacon is the main cause. 


AUSTRALIA. 


From the returns of Australia it appears that rather more than 
2,500,000 acres of Jand are sown in wheat, being twice the area sown 
eight years ago. The average yield was about ten bushels per acre; the 
largest wheat growing district (South Australia) has an average of little 
more than seven bushels per acre, while New Zealand averaged nearly 
23 bushels, and New South Wales 14% bushels per acre. Oats were 
grown on 467,000 acres and averaged 25 bushels per acre. Indian corn 
is only grown to any extent in New South Wales, and was 186,000 acres 
in area and yielded 32 bushels per acre. Potatoes were planted on 
88,000 acres and averaged a yield per acre of 112 bushels; in New Zeal- 
and the yield averaged 170 bushels per acre. In live stock there are in 
Australia rather more than a million of horses, 7,250,000 cattle, and 
61,000,000 sheep. 

FRANCE. 


In France the acreage sown in wheat was, within a small fraction, the 
same as in 1878, viz, 17,200,000 acres. The yield per acre was less than 
the poor yield of last year, and is estimated at a fraction above 13 bushels 
per acre. The total crop is estimated at 229,000,000 bushels for 1879; 
the crop in an average year is 289,500,000 bushels, consequently the crop 
of 1879 falls short of an average 60,500,000 bushels, or nearly 21 per cent. 

From the Bulletin Statistique it appears that the area planted in vine- 
yards in France was greatest in 1874, when it amounted to 6,046,820 
acres, a surface equal to one-fourth of the State of Ohio. There was a 
gradual decline in the area, caused by disease, till in 1878 it was 
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5,200,000 acres. The crop of 1878 was stated at 1,286,546,000 gallons, 
being a decline of 202,944,000 gallons from the year previous, and a de- 
cline of 213,799,000 gallons from the average of the ten previous years. 
This growing deficit was attributed to the appearance of the phylloxera 
and reappearance of the oidium. For the year 1879, in the absence of 
official returns, it was estimated by L’Economist Francais that 988,000 
acres had been destroyed and 460,000 acres seriously injured by the 
phylloxera. The crop was subjected to the most unfavorable atmos- 
pheriec conditions, which, with the ravages of the phylloxera and oidium, 
gave a return of only 678,994,000 gallons, a decline of nearly one-half 
from the crop of 1878, and only one-third the amount for 1874, 


AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE. 
The following estimates of the average yield per acre of principal crops 


were published by the international statistical congress in France a few 
years since: 


Country. 


Buckwheat. 
Potatoes. 


n 
2 : 
(o) oO 


SUGAR CROP OF THE WORLD. 


It is estimated that the supply of sugar for the world is about 5,000,000 
tons. This estimate, of course, does not include the unknown quantity 
of China, which exports 25,000 tons annually, nor of similar countries 
inaccessible to investigation; it does, however, include British India, 
which, although a non-exporting country, produces for home comsump- 
tion 1,450,000 tons annually. The following estimate of the crops of 
the years 1878 and 1879 gives the quantity produced in all the princi- 
pal sugar-producing and exporting countries: 


BEET-ROOT SUGAR. 


Country. 1879-80, | 1878-'79. 

Be SEE ee pet oaacteelae bane eee sree mene tons.. 290, 000 432, 000 

eet eee ee eee ere eee eee ane eae, 000 | 2 ae 

Acstria-Hungary....2...-.222c0ceeenenncenceeenenecnes sonennannneraon- do... ay a ar res 
TERRE at ae es ae ga? 5 Se oe? es ere do. 215, ; 

TED LOUNGE SS a RRS Bae e el Pa Dh o a S oe es ae do... 55, 000 70, 500 

Meiherlangds ann Oersoc. ton) aoe eee eee eee ep eo ce tebe easesnasasase do 25, 000 30, 000 


OS AMO BAIR IE it) te F MR dE hh EGTA Re SER! 9S | 1,335,000 | 1, 572, 500 
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CANE SUGAR. 


Country. 1879-'80. 1878-79. 
Ree ton nah ale aeennida soocadaascensin ne cnadcnmadanmisaaaia a tons... 625, 000 645, 000 
ee ata ana npaeem webs sass secede aa unutsle ot. duipeiw en aleian mies dosa=- 90, 000 90, 000 
ae 25, 000 25, 000 
s 40, 000 40, 000 
i 50, 000 50, 000 
3 55, 000 57, 000 
NS ee ota do fatal AT ataiatel Swine sien aia a sd eam cletale ea lmisi a aie,e ws nfm aaa 50, 000 54, 000 
ee See ee lan ca eemutitautienna an ainn mocminacinae sian soe 60, 000 60, 000 
Brazil (exports) as 140, 000 101, 000 
RMR eee oes nek ee ee be ite daatia sctiday onnddsclocanieaweipefaiede eee 80, 000 85, 000 
ETERS Pet oa cn amainsis aor eta iewa sa daienaewenenesaae «(= SLO reir 180, 000 215, 000 
Manila (exports) oe 120, 000 120, 000 
Australia (exports) APoe 20, 000 20, 000 
Sandwich Islands (exports). ...-...---.-----220ee-seseeeseneeeeeeeeeee do: 2. 12, 000 12, 000 

NON-EXPORTING COUNTRIES. 

15, 000 15, 000 
25, 000 25, 000 
15, 000 15, 000 
Bimewae's ee 30, 000 30, 000 
English India ... yee aaa emai ae 1, 450, 000 1, 450, 000 
UWoistsrh (cost TITS) BEG ae ail nO EL A BS 8 SE ores 50, 000 30, 000 
PRU MMP ANOISIPRT! 22120. oa saces acs eecdnes casmanne-accnaanana~sessssena 3,132,000 | 3, 139, 000 
SIUPIMNBE URNA nse es) eek Le oet ae ye SESE ES hs cal aeemeoannnecese 1, 355, 000 1, 572, 500 
eohin) G07 1 2 ein i eat ga aed oe > See eRe hare er cnr otic 4, 487, 000 4, 721, 500 


The United States produces 110,000 tons, of which Louisiana contrib- 
utes 100,000, 
: CONCLUSION. at te Tien 


In conclusion I would remark that in addition to the monthly report on 
the condition of crops made by this division there have been many in- 
vestigations and compilations made for members of Congress, agricult- 
ural societies, and boards of trade, which, although of a publie charae- 
ter and value, are not published, for want of space, in this report. 

CHARLES WORTHINGTON, 
Statistician. 
Hon. W. G. LEDvo, 
Commissioner, Ty 


REPORT OF THE ENTOMOLOGIST. 


Str: I have the honor to submit the following report of a part of the 
investigations carried on by the Entomological Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture during the past year. These researches have been 
briefly as follows: The completing of the investigation of insects in- 
jurious to the cotton-plant, which was begun in 1878; the beginning of 
an examination of insects injurious to orange trees; and a study of 
various other insects of economic importance which have been brought 
to the attention of the Department. 

The work of this year on the cotton-insect investigation consisted of 
clearing up some obscure points in the life history of the cotton-worm 
and boli-worm, the conducting of an extensive series of experiments with 
remedies, and the writing of a report upon the whole investigation, which 
has been published. 
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Much information has been gained respecting insects injurious to 
orange trees. Accounts of a few of these insects are included in the 
following report. But Iam able to present at this time only a small 
part of the data which I have collected on this subject, owing to lack of 
time for preparing the remainder for the press. 

Accounts of many other insects which have been studied during the 
year are not included in this report, as in many instances it is desirable 
that further observations be made before publishing the results obtained. 

Believing that the work of this Division should be of a practical na- 
ture, I have, in thy investigations, confined myself as far as possible to 
the study of the habits of insects and to experiments with remedies. 
However, for the sake of scientific accuracy, it is necessary that the ex- 
act zodlogical position of the species described should be indicated, and 
that the new species should be characterized in a technical manner. 
This is a2 work which can be well done only by one who devotes his ex- 
clusive attention to the systematic study of the particular group of in- 
sects to which the species in question belongs. I have therefore invited 
the aid of specialists in work of this nature; and in every case the as- 
sistance has been promptly and cheerfully rendered, and without pecu- 
hiary recompense. 

In this connection I wish to acknowledge the aid of the following- 
named gentlemen: Mr. Edward Burgess, for determinations and descrip- 
tions of Diptera; Mr. V. 'T. Chambers, for determinations and deserip- 
tions of Tineids; Mr. E. T. Cresson, for determinations and descriptions 
of Ichneumon flies; Prof. C. H. Fernald, for determinations and deserip- 
tions of Tortricids; Mr. A. R. Grote, for determinations of Noctuids; Dr. 
George Horn and Mr. Henry Ulke, for determinations of Coleoptera; Mr. 
L. O. Howard, for description of a Chalcid; Mr. J. Monell, for description 
of an Aphid; Mr. Edward Norton, for description of a Saw-fly, and Dr. 
P. R. Ubler for determinations and descriptions of Hemiptera. 

The correspondence of the Division has continued to increase during 
the past year. Very many inquiries respecting noxious insects and the 
means of preventing their ravages have been received from all parts of 
the country. This correspondence has occupied much of my own time 
and all that of an assistant. A large part of these inquiries were re- 
specting well-known insects, and I trust that in many instances informa- 
tion has been given which has materially aided our correspondents in 
combating the pests. In other cases the insects have proven to be new 
to science, or species whose habits were unknown. In this way many 
interesting and important subjects for study have been presented. 

Large additions have been made to the biological collection of the 
Division, among which may be mentioned over 1,600 slides of microscop- 
ical insects and about 40 cases of larger specimens. 

I take pleasure in acknowledging the assistance of Mr. L. O. Howard 
in the preparation of this report, and in the general work of the Di- 
vision ; also the aid of Mr. Th. Pergande in the care of the insects bred 
in my office, and in making biological notes upon them. The original 
figures illustrating this report have been drawn from nature by Mr. 
George Marx. 

Respectfully submitted June 30, 1880. 

J. HENRY COMSTOCK, 
Entomologist. 
Hon. WtLuiaAM G. Le Duc, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
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THE ARMY-WORM. 
(Zeliophila (Leucania) unipuncta Haworth.) 
Order LEPIDOPTERA ; family NOCTUIDAE. 


Eating the leaves and heads of the different grasses and cereals, a worm 1} inches 
long. Jongitudinally striped with black, yellow, and green, appearing in immense 
numbers, and keeping together ina more or less compact*body when advancing 
from one field to another. 


Recent inquiries from many sections of the country concerning this 
celebrated pest have called to our attention the fact that, although it 
has been thoroughly discussed by several State entomologists, the re- 
ports of the Department of Agriculture have never contained more than 
a mere passing notice of its injuries. Since the writings of the authors 
referred to are accessible to but few farmers residing outside of the 
States which published them, it seems advisable to introduce here a 
review of the present knowledge concerning this insect.* 

As to the past history of the army-worm, it will suffice to state briefly 
that it has been known in this country since 1743; that it is impossible 
to say whether it is an indigene or whether it has been introduced 
from Europe; that it is known in almost every part of the world; and 
that its natural history first began to be studied in this country after 
the great army-worm year of 1861. 

The adult insect is a night-flying moth of a dull brown color, marked 
in the center of each forewing with a distinct white spot, and with an 
expanse of wing of about 45™™ (a little over an inch and three-quarters). 
Fig. 2. 

The egg is white and almost spherical. Its average is .6™™ (.023 inch). 
The perfect outline is sometimes lost from the gummy substance which 
covers it and which holds it in place. The moth deposits her eggs in 
the folds of grass or grain, always concealing them from sight by push- 
ing them down into the unfolded porticn of the leaf, or by cementing 
the edges of the leaf together over them. Sometimes, however, they 
are laid in a partial fold and remain perfectly exposed to view. (PI. I, 
fig.1.) The eggs are laid singly or in rows which sometimes contain as 
many as fifteen or twenty. 

The larva, or worm, when full grown, is 38™™ (14 inch) in length. 
(Pl. I, fig. 3.) During this stage—which lasts from fifteen to thirty 
days—the worm casts its skin five times. Its body color is pale green, 
clearly seen only on the ventral surface, varied elsewhere with longi- 
tudinal stripes of yellow, gray, and black, the gray often so closely 
dotted with black as to become dusky. The general arrangement of 
the stripes is as follows: The entire back is occupied by a broad black 
or dusky band, deepest at the middle and along each margin. On each 
flank is a series of stripes, consisting of a median black or dusky band, 
on each side of which is a greenish or vellow stripe of equal width, mar- 
gined on either hand with dingy white that is set off by a mere line of 
dark. Down the middle of the back is an interrupted narrow white 
line, often clearly seen only near the head. 


* The best articles which have been written concerning its life history are those of 
Fitch (Sixth N. Y. Rept., p. 113), Riley (Wighth Missouri Rept., p. 22), and Packard 
(Report on the Rocky Mountain Lecnst and other Insects now injuring or likely to 
ate can and garden crops. Froin the Ninth Ann. Rept, U. 8S. Geol. & Geog- Surv. 
0 err. ). 
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The habits of the worms are somewhat like those of their relatives, 
the cut-worms, in that they feed chiefly at night. During the heat of 
the day they hide under sticks, stones, or other rubbish, though, when 
occurring in great numbers, they often eat during the entire day or dis- 
appear only for a few hours. When migrating from an eaten field to a 
new one they have the habit of going together and nearly always in the 
same direction, which has given them their popular name of “ army- 
worm.” Their food plants are naturally the grasses and grains. Dur- 
ing the present season they have usually appeared first in fields of 
wheat, occasionally in timothy and blue grass, seldom in any other cul- 
tivated crop. When on the march they attack preferably the cereals, 
timothy, blue grass, and corn. Many other plants are eaten to a small 
extent. Shortly after the last moult the worm burrows just beneath 
the surface of the ground, and transforms to a pupa in the cell thus 
formed. 

The pupa is dark brown in color and is from 18 to 20™™ (three-quarters 
of an inch) in length. Its shape is shown in Pl. I, fig. 1. 

The number of generations in a season varies greatly with the climate. 
It has always been supposed that there is but one in the Northern 
States, but there will probably be two on Long Island this year, as moths 
are now (June 21,1880) emerging from pupae collected there a few days 
ago. Professors Thomas and French state that there are normally two 
broods in Northern Llinois, and probably three in the more southern 
portions of that State. Professor Riley has demonstrated two broods 
normally and three broods exceptionally in the latitude of Saint Louis. 
Farther south, during winters of unusual mildness, a succession of 
broods is kept up through the entire year. During the present winter 
(187980) we have received full-grown worms with accounts of damage 
to winter grain in the months of December, January, and February 
from localities as far north as Union County, South Carolina, and Marion 
County, Tennessee. Ordinarily, however, in these States, and always 
farther north, the insect lies dormant through the winter months. 

Concerning the hibernation of the army worm writers have long differed. 
We can now safely state that it hibernates both in the moth and chrys- 
alis states, the former being more common in the southern part of the 
country and the latter in the northern regions.* There is also a possi- 


* Since the days of Walsh, no one has strongly upheld the probability of an exten- 
sive hibernation of the eggs. We may briefly state the arguments which have been 
advanced in favor of hibernation in each stage as follows: 

‘Egg hibernation.—In fields which have been burned over in fall or winter the worm 
does not appear the following year. (Many cases cited by Walsh and Riley.) Walsh 
(Prairie Farmer, 1861) states an instance where one-half of an infested field was burned 
over and the other half not. The succeeding yearthe burned half was free from worms 
and the other was infested. Against this argument Thomas (/bid.) urges that the 
moths appear in early spring and oviposit on old grass stubs before the young grass 
has grown; naturally, therefore, where the old grass has been destroyed they will 
not lay their eggs. Riley cites the Wisconsin fires of 1871, which occurred in Oc- 
tober, notwithstanding which the worms were very abundant the succeeding year in 
the same localities. 

Larval hibernation.—All European species of Leucania, so far as known, hibernate as 
larvae. Many allied cut-worms hibernate in this state. Against such hibernation 
Riley urges that, instead of wet springs being favorable to increase (as has been sup- 
posed to be the case), were there an extensive larval hibernation such weather would 
be the most unfavorable, as the overflowing of swamp land would drown them. 

Pupal hibernation.—Moths are found in early spring in such fresh condition, with 
wings so soft that they have evidently just emerged from their pupal cases. Mr. Meske, 
of Albany, N. Y., once found a chrysalis in May, from which a true army-worm moth 
issued, the date being so early as to preclude the possibility of a brood having already 
been generated. Professor Riley urges the instance of the Wisconsin fires in favor of 
this method of hibernation. Many allied Noctuids are known to hibernate in this form. 
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bility that the full-grown worms hibernate more or less frequently. In 
either case, a8 soon as the weather becomes warm in spring the moths 
emerge either from their pupal cases or their hibernating quarters, and 
lay their eggs as before described. The duration of the egg state is 
from eight to ten days. We found the newly hatched larvae in Wash- 
ington on the 13th of May, 1879. 

The natural habitat of the army worm was stated by Dr. Fitch to be 
“in the wild grass of wet spots, in swamps and on the border of marshes,” 
and in this statement he has been followed by nearly all succeeding 
writers. The question then naturally arises, What is the cause of these 
sudden and extensive periodical visitations to cultivated crops? Dr. 
Fitch observed that the year 1861 was very wet, while that of 1860 had 
been extremely dry. On examining the records he found that in pre- 
vious worm years the season in which the worms appeared was wet, 
while the preceding year was dry. He therefore proposed the theory 
that in a dry season this insect, having an unlimited extent of feeding 
range, becomes greatly multiplied, “and when it is thus multiplied, a wet 
season and overflowed swamps drive it out from its lurking place, in 
flocks, alighting here and there over the country. But on being thus 
rusticated, it finds our arable lands too dry for it, and immediately on 
maturing and getting its wings again it flies back to the swamps, whereby 
it happens that we see no more of it.” Professor Riley adopted this 
theory, and showed that the conditions in 1869 and 1875 (two marked 
army worm years) coincided with those mentioned by Fitch. 


HOW TO DESTROY THE PEST, 


Remedies.—lf the theory just quoted be. true, the best means of pre- 
venting the occurrence of this pest in cultivated fields will be to keep 
watch of any extensive tracts of low land which may be in the neigh- 
borhood, and if army worms are discovered destroy them either by 
burning over the land, if possible, or by poisoning with arsenic, Paris 
green, or London purple, or by any other means of which the local con- 
ditions will admit. In fact it would be well to burn over all the low land 
in the vicinity each winter, thus destroying the hibernating insects. 

I do not feel implicit confidence, however, in the above theory, as I 
have observed the army worms feeding in small numbers in meadows 
on high lands, when their presence there could not be explained by the 
reasons given. Moreover, from what data I have been able to obtain 
while preparing this article, it appears that the present season has not 
been a wet one in those localities in which the army worm has appeared, 
thus failing to confirm the theory. It is worthy of note, however, that 
in most instances the localities infested by the worm this year are in the 
vicinity of extensive tracts of low lands. I am carefully collecting evi- 
dence on these points and will publish the results as soon as practicable. 

In case the worms do appear in cultivated lands the best plan of ac- 
tion to follow is to prevent the spreading of the insect. This may be 
done by destroying them or by confining them to the fields in which they 
appear. The best methods of destroying them are by crushing with 
rollers or by poisoning with arsenic, Paris green, or London purple. Hither 
of these substances can be applied rapidly by mixing with water and 


Hibernation as moths. —Of this there can be no doubt. Specimens have been received 
at this department from Texas, Alabama, and Georgia allthrough the winter. ‘Some 
specimens captured in the spring in Southern [Illinois have a battered and weather- 
worn appearance.” (French.) Mr. Strecker has found the moth hibernating in Feb- 

druary at Reading, Pa., and Mr. Mann has also found it at Cambridge, Mass. 
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using a fountain pump or garden syringe. In many instances, however, 
these remedies are impracticable, for frequently the worms appear in 
a field of grain so late in the season that the crop is only partially de- 
stroyed.: In some instances only the leaves and beards of the grain are 
eaten by the worms, the straw and heads being too mature to be relished 
by them. In such cases the destruction of the crop by the use of rollers 
or poisons would be an expensive method of fighting the pest. And, 
too, the use of rollers often proves less effectual than would be expected. 
If the soil be rough it is obvious that many worms would escape; and 
it was found by experiment on Isong Island this year that even when 
the surface was level the rollers became partially covered with masses 
of tenacious mud, composed of earth and the juices of the crushed 
worms, so that the effect was much the same as though the ground had 
been uneven. 

When these remedies prove impracticable the second line of defense 
remains, and if well carried out the result will not merely be the confin- 
ing of the worms to the fields in which they appear, but the destruction 
of them also when they attempt to migrate to other fields. This is done 
by the means of ditches and pits dug around the infested field or that 
to be protected. The ditches can be made quite rapidly. First plow a 
furrow with the “land side” next to the field to be protected, and then 
with a spade make this side of the furrow vertical, or, if the soil be com- 
pact enough to admit of it, overhanging. When the ditch is completed, 
holes should be dug in it from 1 foot to 18 inches deep and from 20 to 
30 feet apart. The sides of these holes should also be vertical, or, if pos- 
sible, overhanging. The worms, unable to climb up the vertical side of 
the ditch, will crawl along the bottom of it and fall into the holes, where 
they will soon perish. Where the soil is sandy, so that the ditch cannot 
be made with a vertical side, it should be dug deeper than in other cases, 
and the side made as nearly perpendicular as possible, so that when the 
worms attempt to crawl up it the sand will crumble beneath them and 
cause them to fall back again. The soil can be kept friable by drawing 
a bundle of brush along the ditch, or by burning straw in it. 

The degree of success and the amount of labor attending the use of 
this method of defense depend upon the promptness with which it is 
adopted. If a close watch be kept of the grain fields and meadows 
during late spring and early summer, the presence of the worms can be 
detected before they begin to migrate. It will then be only necessary to 
inclose, by means of ditches, those parts of the fields in which the worms 
are found; and frequently these localities are very limited. But if the 


work be delayed until later in the season, after the worms have begun , 


to migrate, it will be found difficult to confine them, and it will prob- 
ably be necessary instead of this to surround by ditches the fields to be 
protected, especially any fields of corn that may be in the vicinity of the 
' infested district. 

Numerous other remedies have been proposed, but we know of none 
which are practicable, except on a small scale or under especially favor- 
able conditions. 

The parasites of the army worm are very numerous, and benefit the 
farmer to an almost incalculable extent. By far the most abundant is 
the red-tailed Tachina fly (Nemoraea leucaniae, Kirkp.). This insect, 
Shown at Pl. I, fig. 2, has much the appearance of the ordinary house- 
fly, and is usually found in immense numbers wherever the army worm 
abounds. The natural but interesting mistake has been made by some 
of our correspondents of considering the red-tailed Tachina as the 
progenitor of the army worm. The eggs of this Tachina are white, 


o- 
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oval, and smooth, and are usually laid upon the anterior part of the 
worm. Occasionally as many as eighteen eggs are laid on a single 
worm, but the average number is about five. These eggs are so inge- 
niously placed that the worm can by no possibility reach them with its 
jaws or get rid of them in any other way. Mr. Howard says that he has 
searched for hours in a field infested with army worms without finding 
a single full-grown worm which did not carry one or more of these eggs 
upon its back. The general habits of the Tachina flies have been given 
under the head of the parasites on the cotton worm, and further elab- 
oration will be unnecessary. The abundance of this and other parasites 
partially explains the periodicity of the army-worm attacks. 

Another Tachina (Hxorista flavicauda), similar to the red-tail, has been 
described by Riley. Walsh described three species of hymenopterous 
parasites upon the army worm: the Military Microgaster (Microgaster 
militaris), the Glassy Mesochorus (Mesochorus vitreus), and the Dimin- 
ished Pezomachus (Pezomachus minimus). Ophion purgatus, a large ich- 
neumon, was reared from the army worm by Mr. Shurtleff, and Dr. Fitch 
describes another species as Ichnewmon leucaniae. 

In addition to these true parasites, the army worm is attacked by 
many predaceous insects and by insectivorous birds. We have noticed, 
moreover, many specimens covered with a mite similar to Uropoda amer- 
tcana, which has proved so destructive to the Colorado potato beetle. 
The following-named ground beetles are commonly found preying on the 
army worm: Calosoma calidwm, C. serutator, Harpalus caliginosus, and 
Pasimachus elongatus. The first three of these are figured further on as 
enemies of the cotton worm. Aunts are also very efficient enemies of the 
army worm. 


THE DESTRUCTIVE LEAF HOPPER. 
Cicadula exitiosa Ubler [new species]. 


Order HoMOPTERA, family TETTIGONIDAE. 


Puncturing the bases of the outer leaves of winter wheat, causing them to turn yellow 
and die, a small, active, flying and jumping brownish leaf hopper, occasionally ap- 
pearing in immense numbers. 


During the past winter much damage has been done to the winter 
grain in Western South Carolina and in the borders of the surrounding 
States by the above-named insect. Reports from Mecklenburgh County, 
North Carolina, York, Abbeville, Union, and Laurens Counties, South 
Carolina, and Catoosa County, Georgia, state that these leaf-hoppers 
appeared in immense numbers ana did great injury to the crops. 

This appearance, although phenomenal, was not unprecedented. In- 
sects of the same sub-family (Jassidae) have long been injurious to the 
wheat crop in parts of Europe. In this country an allied species was 
reported in the spring of 1875 as doing much damage to the meadows of 
certain parts of Uiinois, and during the winter of 1876 the winter grain 
in parts of Texas is said to have been much injured by one or more 
species of Jassid. The species under consideration was identified by 
Professor Uhler, who has collected specimens of it in various parts of 
Maryland and at Denver, Col., and has received specimens collected in 
Texas, Florida, and North Carolina. 

The destructive leaf-hopper is a small active brownish flying insect, 
measuring with its wings folded about 5™™ (.195 inch) in length. Its 
general shape is well indicated by figure 4, Pl. I. It is very quick, a 
good flyer, and a great jumper. 
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So many alarming reports were received during the course of the win- 
ter as to the extent of damage, that it was deemed necessary for me to 
- visit the infested locality, which was accordingly done on my return from 
Florida about the first of March. In company with Mr. C. R. Jones, of 
the Charlotte Observer, I inspected several fields in the vicinity of 
Charlotte, North Carolina, and found that the accounts had not been 
exaggerated. In one infested field of 10 acxes, belonging to Mr. Geo. 
King, there was hardly one plant left to each square rod of ground. 
The diseased appearance most common in the wheat fields was a wilting 
of the outer leaves of the plant. Professor Uhler informs me that the 
customary method of injuring grass or grain is to pierce and suck the 
juices from the midrib of the leaf, and this method of work I have been 
able to confirm by an examination of leaves taken from the infested 
wheat. In a few cases I found the wilted leaves nearly cut off at the 
base; this must have been done by some other insect. 

In the wheat fields of Mr. W. W. Rankin the leaf-hoppers were at 
work in large numbers. There was observable on this plantation a 
most exact line between the eaten and the uneaten portions. Instead 
of spreading themselves indiscriminately over the field, or half eating a 
patch here and there, they ate the wheat down to the ground as they 
progressed. [n an eight-acre field six and one-half acres were utterly 
destroyed, while on the remaining acre and a half the crop was almost 
uninjured. It was, however, being rapidly destroyed. Here was ap- 
parently a good opportunity to watch them at their work, but it was 
impossible to do much on account of their extreme shyness, as they 
would fly upon the least disturbance. Professor Uhler has observed 
them about the time of oviposition resting on the midrib of a blade of 
grass or grain, with the head pointed towards the base of the leaf. The 
eggs are usually laid in the stems of grasses near the ground, judging 
from the known habits of allied species. The young hoppers when 
hatched are of almost precisely the same appearance as the old ones, 
except that they lack the wings. The time occupied in attaining full 
growth probably does not exceed a month, so that there are several 
broods a year. 

Many erroneous opinions were given concerning the nature of this 
insect. Many considered it to be some form of the Hessian fly. Others, 
without attempting to name it, called it the fly of the maggot, which 
lives near the roots of the wheat. I was also informed by Mr. Jones 
that a theory was prevalent to the effect that the leaf-hoppers had 
spread from the cotton fields from the fact that similar insects were 
found in the dried cotton bolls. An examination, however, showed the 
cotton-boll insects to be a Psocus, often found in such situations, and 
which belongs to an entirely different Order from the leaf-hoppers, the 
Neuroptera. 

The great damage done the past winter was probably a result of the 
extreme mildness of the weather. Under ordinary circumstances the 
leaf-hoppers are kept in winter quarters and many are killed by cold 
weather. The present winter has been so warm, however, that they have 
been able to feed and reproduce continually. Moreover, the crops being 
in a young and tender condition, the effect of the work of the hoppers 
was infinitely more marked than it could ever be at any other season 
of the year. Under the ordinary conditions, then, of a moderately cold 
winter the ravages of this pest are not to be feared. 

From our present knowledge of the habits of the leaf-hoppers, their 
injuries in mild winters in the more southern portions of the wheat belt 
will be very difficult to control. The only remedy which I have been 
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able to suggest in answer to the urgent inquiries of the South Carolina 
farmers has been that used for the destruction of the allied leaf-hoppers 
on the grape vine, namely, carrying lighted torches throug!) the infested 
fields at night, or building bonfires at different points. These insects 
are readily attracted by light, and great numbers will without doubt be 
destroyed. One or another of the trap lanterns mentioned in that part 
of this report relating to the cotton worm could without much doubt be 
used to advantage if a number were mounted on posts in different parts 
of the fields. 

A green leaf-hopper somewhat larger in size has recently been received 
from Laurens, S. C., with an account of its injuries similar to those given 
of the destructive leaf-hopper. It was identified by Professor Uhler as 
the Diedrocephala flaviceps of Riley, a speciés which did much injury to 
grain in Texas in 1876. ; 

DESCRIPTIVE. 


CICADULA EXITIOSA Uhler (n. sp.). 

Long subfusiform, ground color pale testaceous, polished above, but dull beneath; 
the upper surface of the abdomen black, excepting the lateral and hind marginsof the 
segments. Face yellow, crossed on each side by a series of slender, brown, curved 
lines, the outer cheeks with two long brown spots, and the forehead with a roundish, 
black spot each side of the middle, exterior to which the reddish-brown ocelli are seen 
next the suture, and beiow the latter is a small, brown spot of about their size; in the 
middle is usually a small brown dot. The vertex is arcuated; with the tip a little 
angular, the surface on the posterior half transversely depressed, and marked with a 
curved, brown, transverse cloud, which has two blackish dots just behind it, a small 
spot near each outer angle, and a slender streak along the middle: any one, orseveral, 
of these are sometimes absent. Pronotum with a whitish line in the middle and a 
short oblique one each side; anteriorly is a strongly curved series of longish brown 
dots, and on the posterior half dccasionally a few obscure, cloudy marks. Scutellum 
with a pale line on the middle running through a brown spot, or only a faint cloud 
instead; each side, basally, with a whitish oblique line, and near each basal angle ia 
a deltoid brown mark or line. Hemelytra translucent, or faintly tinged with brown, 
narrow, moderately valvate; the costal nervule pale, moderately curved; the other 
nervules brown; those of the clavis and its margins very much thickened, and some- 
times tinged around with brownish clondings. A few specimens show pale interrup- 
tions near the middle of the discoidal nervules. Wings milky or almost transparent 
whitish. Legs pale yellow, with the knees and tarsi occasionally brownish. Sternum 
and base of venter black. 

Length of body, 3}-44™™; to tip of wings, 44-54™™; width of pronotum, 14-13™™, 

This description was furnished to the American Entomologist at the same time that 
it was sent for publication in this report, and appeared in No. 3, Vol. III, of that 
journal. Thespecies then dates from the publication of that number rather than from 
the time of publication of this report. 


THE CLOVER-SEED MIDGE. 
(Cecidomyia legumenicola Lintner.) 
Order DipTERA, family CECIDOMYIDAR. 


ADDITIONAL FACTS CONCERNING ITS NATURAL HISTORY. 


Eating out the contents of the seed vessel of red and white clover, and afterwards 
dropping to the ground to transform, a minute oval, orange-colored maggot. 


In the last annual report of this department, Professor Riley, then 
entomologist, made mention of the extensive injuries of this insect in 
various parts of New York State, and gave a short review of the facts 
which were known concerning its natural history, accompanying it with 
illustrations of the larva and adult. Mr. Lintner, in the Canadian En- 
tomologist for July, 1879, gave a few additional facts on classification 
and geographical distribution, The manner in which the former article 

15 AG 
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has been copied far and wide by the agricultural press sufficiently indli- | 


cates the general interest taken in this important insect. The studies 
of the past season have resulted in the discovery of several new facts of 
interest, which we here give. . 
Geographical distribution.—The midge has been reported from nearly 
every section of New York State, and Mr. Lintner has collected speci- 
mens on Mount Equinox, Vermont. It will undoubtedly be found in 
all the neighboring States. During the past summer clover in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and across the river in Virginia has been sadly dam- 


aged by this insect, and specimens were collected in the southern part ~ 


of the State close to the North Carolina border-line, in the latter part of 
May, by Mr. Howard. 

Food plants.—In addition to destroying the seed of the red clover 
(Trifolium pratense) the larvae of C. legumenicola have been found in 
considerable numbers in the heads of the common white clover (7. 
repens) upon the department grounds in Washington. 

The eggs.—-No observations have heretofore been made upon the 
eggs of this insect, the last report of this department simply containing 
the conjecture that they would prove similar to those of the Hessian fly 
and wheat midge. During the month of September last the midges 
were observed copulating and the females afterwards laying their eggs. 
The eggs are so small that it is almost impossible to see them with the 
naked eye. Their average length is .27™™ (.01 inch.) They are a 
long oval in shape, their length being three times their breadth, and 
one end is slightly larger than the other. The general color is pale yel- 
low, and an orange streak is more or less evMlent, according to the age 
of the embryo. ‘The chorion is transparent and polished. 

The female in depositing her eggs simply pushes them down between 
the hairs which surround the seed capsule of the yet undeveloped 
florets. They do not appear to be glued to the hairs nor are they 
inserted into the skin of the capsule, and I have never seen them pushed 
into the closed florets. After the larvae hatch, they have to work their 
way to the seed through the mouth of the flower. The eggs are usually 
laid singly, but are often found in clusters of from two to five. In one 
flower-head I have counted over fifty eggs. 

The larvae ; variation in color.—The specimens of the seed maggots 
received last year from Yates County, New York, were bright orange- 
red in color, while those found this spring in Washington were nearly 
white, occasionally with a tinge of pinkish. Specimens received about 
the middle of the summer from Otsego and Schoharie Counties, New 
York, were also nearly white in color, while specimens from Yates 
County had still the strong orange tinge. 

As stated in the report for 1878, the full-grown larvae leave the clover 
heads and fall to the ground where they form for themselves small 
cocoons. As they leave the heads of clover, the sight is an interesting 
one. A head, which one moment is motionless, and at a glance seems 
to have no animal life about it, becomes, the next, fairly swarming with 
these maggots. From nearly every closed floret one emerges and wrig- 
gles violently, until it works its way so far that it falls to the ground. 
A patch of clover, which was observed by Mr. Howard, on the morning 
of May 23 last, seemed entirely alive with the issuing maggots and 
their accompanying parasitic foes. - 

The pupa.—No description has as yet been given of the pupa of this 
insect, probably owing to the difficulty of removing it from its cocoon. 
The pupa is pale orange in color, with brown eyes.’ On the front of the 
head are two short conical tubercles, and behind them two long bristles. 
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The leg sheaths reach nearly to the end of the abdomen, the wing-pads 
to the 4th abdominal segment, and the antennal sheaths to the Ist ab- 
dominal segment. From each side of the mesothorax, just anterior and 


- yentral to the insertion of the wings, projects a rather long excurved 


horn, After the fly has emerged, if the pupal skin be examined, the 
antennal sheaths will be found curved out like the handles to an urn, 
giving it a peculiar appearance. The duration of the pupa state of the 
early brood is about ten days. 

The adult insect ; variations —The midges vary to a greater or less 
extent in size, color, and markings. Some are much smaller, and paler 
in color than others. The males, in which the variation is most notice- 
able, have a double row of transverse dark spots on the dorsum of the 
abdomen. These spots are in some individuals almost entirely absent, 
and in others they vary much in size and distinctness. On the ventral 
side of the abdomen there is also a central row of irregularly shaped 
dark spots, in which there is also much variation. 

Number of broods.—There are certainly two and possibly three broods 
in a season in New York. Mr. Lintner states that the flies begin making 
their appearance the latter part of May. From earth from a clover field 
in Geneva, N. Y., the flies issued from the 3d to the 27th of June. He 
also records larvae in Vermont on July 1, and’in Albany on July 5. 
Clover full of larvae was received from Otsego and Schoharie Counties, 
New York, on July 2. July 18 and August 12 clover heads full of 


‘larvae were received from Yates County. The first flies from the speci- 


mens from Otsego and Schoharie Counties issued August 26; and 
September 10 the ilies from the Yates County larvae commenced to issue. 
In Washington three broods in a season seems te be the rule. The full- 


grown larvae of the first brood were found going into the ground in 


great numbers on the 23d of May. The first flies issued on June 7, and 
early in September they were again issuing in large numbers. 
Remedies.—No remedies have been proposed except that Professor 
Riley says: “If the injuries of this insect should become serious, the 
clover-seed raiser will be obliged to abandon for a series of years the 
growth of this crop, as in no other way are we likely to be able to affect 
the multiplication of the enemy.” We hardly think, however, that the 
case will prove as desperate as this. In New York State it is the cus- 
tom to cut clover twice in the season; once from June 20 to July 10, 
when the clover is in full bloom, for hay alone, and again in the latter 
part of September, or from that time till the Ist of November, depend- 
ing upon the time of cutting the first crop, for seed. Now, as we have 


shown under the head of number of broods, the great majority of the 


first brood of maggots attain their full growth about the latter part of 
June, and leave the heads to go into the ground to transform. From 
this fact we readily draw the conclusion that were the first crop of clover 
cut in early June the bulk of the first brood would be destroyed, and at 
the expense of a slight reduction in his crop of hay the farmer would 
enormously increase the prospects of his crop of seed. The more uni- 
versally this is practiced, the better of course will be the results to each, 
and care should be taken to cut at the same time any clover that may 
be growing wild in fence corners, by road sides, or elsewhere. The time 
for cutting in order to destroy the most larvae will, of course, vary with 
the locality and also with the character of the season, whether cold or 
warm; hence the importance of the farmer making himself perfectly 
familiar with the midge in all its forms, with its manner of work, and 
of keeping a sharp lookout during late spring for the first larvae. If 
this remedy is thoroughly tried we feel sure it will be the meajis of re- 
ducing the numbers of the midges, ; 
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PARASITES ON THE CLOVER-SEED MIDGE, ° 


The first of these parasites belongs to the same subfamily (Eurytomidae) 


of the Chalcididae as does the celebrated joint worm fly (Isosoma hordet). — 


It was placed in Mr. Howard’s hands, and by him determined to be a 
new species of the genus Hurytoma. He submits the following: 


GENERIC CHARACTERS.—Insects of small size and compact form. Head of moderate 
size; antennae with females short and nearly naked; of 10 or 11 joints; with males 
longer and with whorls of hair. Collar very prominent and nearly quadrate. Top of 
head and thorax strongly punctured. Abdomen smooth and shining; with the $ 
slightly compressed laterally, and of an irregular oval shape, scarcely peduneulate, 
very sharp at tip; with the g rounder, smaller, and with a stout and quite lone 
duncle. Legs rather slender; middle and hind tibiae with small spines at tip; hind 
tibiae without rows of bristles. Subcostal vein strong, and reaching the costa at or 
slightly before the middle of the wing, continues for a very short distance or not at 
all along costa before giving off stigma, which is straight, short, and somewhat clubbed 
at the tip, usually with slight indications of a short branch. 

EURYTOMA FUNEBRIS n. sp. Male.—Length of body, 1.7™™., expanse of wings, 2.5™™, 
Head slightly wider than thorax; antennae nearly as long as thorax; flagellum of an- 
tennae 6-jointed (counting the club as 1joint); joints very strongly incised from above, 
subequal in length except club and first joint; each joint, except club, with two whorls 
of yellowish hair, each whor! as long as the joint. Top of head and thorax coarsely 
punctured, and covered with sparse and very short whitish hair. Subcostal vein yel- 
lowish and strong, teaches eosta a little before the middle.of the wing, and almost im- 
mediately gives off stigma; stigma with a small club and faint indication of a branch. 
Peduncle very strong and not long; abdomen very small, less than half the length of 
the thorax. General color black, eyes dark brown, knees, anterior tibiae, all tarsi 
light brown. 7 specimens. Female.—Length of body, 1.9™™., expanse of wings, 2.7 ™™, 
Antennae shorter thanin ¢, and joints much more closely united; no hairs; flagellum 
7-jointed, the club larger in proportion than in the ¢. Abdomen longer than thorax, 
not pedunculated; ovipositor slightly extruded, light brown in color; 8 specimens. 

This species comes very near to the European £. gibba, Boh., but we deem it alto- 
gether likely that it will stand as a distinct species. 

Parasitic upon the clover-seed midge (Cecidomyia legumenicola Lintner); working 


upon the larva while in the clover-seed capsule, undergoing all of its transformations ~ 


within the seed vessel, and making its exit as an adult through a round hole cut in 
the side. May and June, D. C. 


The first specimens of this parasite were found upon the 3d of May, 
and from that date until the end of June they were very abundant. As 
stated above, they undergo their transformations within the seed, and 
as flies gnaw an irregular hole through the seed vessel just large enough 
to let them out at or shortly after the time when the maggots have left 
the seed to go into the ground. The examination of many seed heads 
on the 20th of June showed the fact that, on an average, five-sixths of 
the seed had been destroyed by the midges, and that four-fifths of the 
midges had been destroyed by this parasite. Hence by the good offices 


of this one species of Chalcid the prospective numbers of the next brood’ 


were reduced 80 per cent. The funereal Eurytoma, as if may be called, 
was bred only from the Washington specimens. 

THE MISTAKEN PARASITE (Platygaster error Fitch).—The second par- 
asite was bred from specimens of the clover-midge, received from Mr. 
G. C. Snow, of Branchport, Yates County, New York. Instead of un- 
dergoing its transformations entirely within the seed, this parasite de- 
velops so slowly that the midge larva has time to leave the clover head, 
go into the ground, and spin its cocoon before its operations are stopped. 
The full-grown parasite emerges from the cocoon of its host. 

This parasite belongs to the family Proctotrupidae and seems to be a 
species described by Fitch as Platygasier error. The specimens deseribed 
by Dr. Fitch were found in wheat-fields; and he concluded, upon what 
seem to be very insufficient data, that the insect was an egg parasite 
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of Nabis fera, a long narrow ash-gray bug, slightly over a quarter of an 


inch in length, which is common on wheat and grass.* 
The color of this insect is jet black, with the exception that the anterior 


_ tarsi and tips of tibiae are light-brown, while-the posterior and middle 


tarsi are darker. Theaverage length seems to be about 1.3™™ (.04 inch). 
In this respect (Fitch gives the length as .05 inch) and in the color of the 
tarsi alone do the specimens bred from the clover-midge differ from those 
described by Fitch. 

The “mistaken parasite” has not been bred as yet from the Washing- 


_ ton specimens. 


THE CLOVER-LEAF MIDGE. 
(Cecidomyia Trifolii, Low.) 
Order DiptERA, family CECIDOMYIDAE. 


Living within the folded leaf of white clover, from one to twenty minute white to 
orange colored, footless grubs; transforming within the leaf. 


Mr. Lintner little thought when he changed his name of trifolit to 
legumenicola, on account of its preoccupation by Ldw’s European species 
that the true trifolii would so soon turn up in America. Yet such has 
been the case. A Cecidomyia has been studied the past summer at 
this department, which corresponds so exactly with trifolit that it would 
be presumptuous for one not an experienced dipterologist to found a 
new species for it. 

About the middle of June last the leaves of white clover (Trifolium 
repens) were observed in many instances to beinfested by the larvae of some 
Cecidomyia. The invested leaves, or more properly speaking, leaflets, 
were each folded together upon the midrib, so that the upper side would 
be inclosed, and so that the two edges of the leaflet would almost ex- 
actly coincide. The underside of such leaves had a sickly appearance, 
having turned yellowish or brownish. The fold each side of the midrib 


was bulged out and gave the leaf a blistered look. 


Such leaves, upon being opened, were found each to contain from one 
to twenty whitish or pale orange maggots, resembling much the larvae 
of the clover-seed midge, but being somewhat smaller. The younger 
maggots were nearly white, while the older ones were of a decided 
orange hue. The average length of the full-grown larvae in 1.5™™ 
(.059 inch). The head is very retractile, and 13 segments of the body — 
are plainly observabie. The spiracles are each at the summit of a small 
tubercle, and are placed as in C. legumenicola. The whole surface of the 
body is very coarsely granulated. 

Some.of the folds were, at the time of their discovery (June 18), already 
empty, others contained larvae and others pupae, the latter inclosed in 
delicate white oval cocoons, fastened to the sides of the leaf. 

The cocoons of this species have an important bearing upon the vexed 
question of the formation of the cecidomyious cocoon. What it may be ° 
with others we are not prepared to say, but with OC. trifolit it is evi- 
dently composed of delicate silk.t Another season it is hoped will 
enable us to watch its formation. 7 


* Trans. N. Y. State Ag. Soc., 1860, pp. 818-821. 

+ Winnertz, as quoted by Osten Sacken (Diptera of N. A., vol. I, p. 184), ‘‘ positively 
denies that the larvae spin this cocoon; according to his observation, the latter is, so 
to say, exuded by the larva. He found that larvae which had fastened themselves to . 
a leaf, were encircled within twenty-four hours by a white halo, consisting of tiny 
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The pupa is pale orange in color, with a median ventral stripe of a 
darker shade. Eyes blackish; upper part of legs and wing cases brown- 
ish. The front border of the prothorax projects beyond the head and 
is quite deeply notched. Two long delicate hairs project anteriorly, and 
the exeurved thoracic horns noted in the pupa of the seed midge are 
quite prominent. . 
June 23, the first flies seen made their appearance. They provedto — 
be quite similar to the seed midge. The two most marked differences 
were that the average size was considerably smaller, and that while the 
number of antennal joints in C. legumenicola was male 15 and female 16, 
in C. trifolii it is male 15 and female 14. There were also many minuter 
differences, as will be seen upon comparing the technical descriptions. 

The leaf midge was quite common upon the department grounds, but 
was not seen elsewhere. Itis to be hoped that this notice of its pres- 
ence will suffice to put our readers on the lookout for it. 

Fig, 5, Pl. I, shows the midge and its work. We give below, in 
small type, a translation of Dr. Low’s original description of this insect 
and its habits in the Verhund lungen der Zoologisch Botanischen Gesell- 
schaft, Wien, 1874, p. 145. 


CECIDOMYIA TRIFOLIL, Low. 

Male.—Head small; occiput and clypeus black brown, with black hairs, face brown- 
ish, with yellow hairs; eyes black, large, and on the margin bordered with pale hairs; 

alpi small, yellow, and with yellow hairs; antennae 1™™ long, 14 to 15 jointed, dusky 

rown, the scape joints globular, pedunculate, the end joint much smaller, peduncles 
not quite as long as the joints, each joint with two whorls of yellow hair, of which 
the foremost is long and the hindermost of half the length, each whorl regular and 
forming a complete circle; thorax reddish brown, scutelium black brown, in some 
lights shimmering gray, with black hairs and with two small, black, longitudinal fur- 
rows, diverging forward, in which the hair is quite thick; metasternum, shoulders, | 
sides of the thorax, and hinder portions with yellow hairs; postscutellum reddish 
brown with yellow hairs ; legs somewhat thin, brown, lighter on the inner side, ends of | 
joints and tarsi dusky, slightly shimmering from yellowish hairs, coxae reddish brown; . 

alancers pale yellowred; wings 1.4™™ long, .7"" wide, scarcely clouded, strongly pris- | 
matic, somewhat thickly beset with brown hairs and with brown cilia, root-of the wing 
yellowish brown, costal vein, first and second longitudinal veinsstrong, black brown, the 
third longitudinal vein delicate, grayish, first longitudinal vein very near the costal, 
merging with it a short distance before the middle of the wing; second longitudinal 
vein almost straight without any upward bend, toward its end it makes a scareely 
perceptible inclination forwards and ends in the border before the end of the wing; the 
third longitudinal vein divides at half the length of the wing, the inner fork being | 
short, much bent, and forming, with the hind border of the wing, almost a right an- 

le, the outer fork almost right angled at the division, shortly carried forward; wing- __ 
fold indistinct; cross vein short, almost straight, beyond the middle of the first pe 
vein; abdomen reddish brown, ringed with black, beneath somewhat lighter; 
ve aen beneath reddish brown, all segments on their hinder border with an edge of 
yellowish hairs, which are a little thicker on the underside; claspers quite large, only 
@ little lighter than the abdomen. Length of the males, 1.3". 

Female.—A little darker colored than the males; antennae shorter, only 0.77™ long; 
14 to 15 jointed, joints not pedicelled; ovipositor long, telescopic, yellowish brown, 
He ake towards the end; in other respecis like the male. Length of the females, 

6mm, 

Larva.—The larva is 1,5-2=” long, light reddish yellow; lives 2 to 4 together in the 

-like folded leaflets of red clover (Trifolium pratense L.), and there undergoes its 

ansformations, i 

Pupa.—The pupa is 1.2 to 1.5™™ long, reddish brown; the fore part and wing-eovers 
dusky brown. It rests in a white silken cocoon, which it breaks through and leaves 


, 


thread-like particles, which seemed to grow somewhat like erystal-needles; the larva 
during this time remained perfectly motionless. The cocoon is perfected within a 
few days, and even then, under a strong magnifying power, no thread is observable. 
Walsh (Proc. Ent. Soc, Phila., 1864, p. 560), referring to these views of Winnertz, 
says: “I believe that it isin this manner that the pupal cocoon of ALL Cecidomyia 
is formed.” Osten Sacken himself seems to have attempted no generalization upon 
this point. 
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at the time of transformation. The pupal rest lasts at the most 14 days. The empty 
pupa skin is entirely white. 

Gall.—On the undermost root leaves of Trifolium pratense, the leaflets become 
fastened together by the work of the just described larvae, so that their bent edges fit 
upon one another so that they resemble little pods. The leaf substance is thereby 
‘a little thickened, yellowish or yellow, with brownish specks. On the above-named 
leaves usually only one leaflet is in this way deformed, seldom all three. Before the 
midge emerges, the pupa works its way through between the closed edges of the leaf 
until half its body protrudes. 

Occurrence.—This species comes from the meadows of the Sattel Mountain, in the 
district of Wienerwaldes, is not rare, and one finds their gallsin spring. The midge 
appears at the endof June. From the galls which I had collected on the 20th of June, 
Bae in which most of the larvae were already pupating, I reared, on June 28, the first 

agines. 


THE CLOVER-STEM BORER. 
(Languria mozardi, Fabr.) 
Order COLEOPTERA; family EROTYLIDAE. 


Eating out the center of clover stalks for a greater or lessdistance; rather long, slen- 
der, yellowish larvae, transforming within their burrows and eventually becoming 
slender reddish beetles, with dark blue wing covers. 


A new clover pest has been discovered the past summer, in the shape 
of this well-known insect; for, although the beetle is ranked as com- 
mon by collectors, its larval habits have not, I think, been heretofore 
described. (PI. I, fig. 6.) 

In localities where this beetle is abundant, if the stems of red clover 
be carefully examined some time in June, on many of them will be seen 
one or more small discolored spots, which seem to have been made by 
the gnawing of some insect. If one cuts into the stem at one of these 
spots, a slender yellowish egg, 1.7™™ (about 7, inch) long, rounded at 
both ends and somewhat curved, will be found imbedded in the pith ; 
the gnawing having evidently been done for the purpose of penetrating 
the comparatively hard exterior and allowing the egg to be easily 
pushed in. Often the egg is found as far as 6™™ (nearly 4 inch) from 
the opening, which shows that the mother insect must have forced her 
whole body into it. 

The larvae hatching from these eggs are slender, almost worm-like in 
form, and feed exclusively upon the pith of the stalk. While they do 
not kill the stem outright, they gradually weaken it and eventually cause 
its destruction, having also, of course, a very injurious effect upon the 
maturing of the seed. The egg is usually laid high up in the stem and 
the larva usually burrows downwards, often extending its work for a 
distance of from six to eight inches below the point of entrance. The 
full-grown larva is about 8™ (.315 inch) in length, yellow in color, with 
six prominent thoracic legs and a prop leg at the posterior end of the 
body. The last segment of the body has two stiff, slightly upward-curved 
spines above. 

Upon attaining full growth the larva transforms to a pupa in the lower 
part of its burrow. The pupa is about 6™™ long, slender, with a large 
head, and is yellow in color. The adult beetles begin to issue in August 
and are continually making their exits until late in October. 

There is probably but one brood in a season, and the insect hibernates 
in the beetie state. An examination of many stalks during the winter 
failed to show the insect in any stage of growth. 

Two parasites were found within the burrows of the stalk borers, the 
one a small black chalcid, the dark, naked pupa of which was often met 
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with, and the other a yellowish ichneumonid, the pupa of which was in- 
closed in a delicate white silken cocoon. 

It seems probable that where clover is regularly cut in early summer 
and again in fall this insect will not increase to any alarming extent; 
but where this is neglected, or where there is much waste clover, it may 
do considerable damage. 

We append a more extended description of the larva. * 


LANGURIA MOZARDI. 


Larva.—Length 8™"; color light yellow; tips of mandibles and anal horns brown. 
Subcylindrical in shape, the anal segment only being narrower than the precedin 


oint. Average width, .9=". Thoracic legs long and stont; only one prop leg, whie. 
fs under the anal segment. The anal segment is armed upon its dorso-posterior border 
with two upward-curved acute hocks placed close together. The head is broad, some- 
what flattened dorso-ventrally. Antennae prominent, 4-jointed, 3d joint longest, 4th 
joint slender. Labrum broad, rounded, with a row of small piliferous tubercles at its 
anterior border. Mandibles,3 toothed. Maxillary palpi, 3 jointed. Labrumrounded 
anteriorly ; labial palpi 2-jointed, stout. 


THE CLOVER OSCINIS. ee. P 
(Oscinis trifolti, Burgess [n. sp.}.) 
Order DipTERA; family ONCINIDAE. 


Mining the upper surface of the leaves of Trifolium repens (white clover); small, green- 
ish-white maggots, transforming under ground, and ultimately becoming active, 
minute, two-winged flies, yellow and black in color. 


If the leaves of white clover (Trifolium repens) in the District of Co- 
lumbia and vicinity (we are not aware that it will be the case elsewhere) 
be examined some time during the month of June, many of them will 
be found to be mined under the upper membrane in a curious and irreg- 
ular mamner. With some leaves the whole upper surface will seem to 
have been separated and the parenchyma eaten out; with others the 
mine will not occupy more than a third of the surface. The mined por- 
tion of the leaf has a greenish-white color, while the lines of black ex- 
erement plainly marking the course of the inhabitant of the mine can 
be easily seen, and add very much to the peculiar appearance of the 
leaf. Removing the upper cuticle, the miner is found to be avery small, 
rather slender, greenish-white maggot, 1.7™™ (.068 inch) in length, taper- 
ing toward the head. The head and first segment taken together re- 
semble much, when highly magnified and viewed from the side, the head 
of a fat pig, the prothoracic spiracular tubercles appearing like ears, 
The last joint of the body is prolonged above into two rather large con- 
ical tubercles, each of which is at its extremity divided into three quite 
prominent downward-curved lobes. Besides these dorsal tubercles the 
anal segment has also a pair of postero-lateral tubercles and a pair of 
ventral ones. The three thoracic segments also have each a pair of 
small ventral tubercles which assist in locomotion, and may be rudi- 
mentary legs. 

Toward the latter part of June these larvae break through the upper 
leaf skin and fall to the ground, where they work their way for a short 
distance beneath the surface and transform in an hour within oval, yel- 
lowish-brown puparia, about which there is nothing sufficiently charac- 
teristic to merit description. 

In somewhat less than two weeks the perfect flies begin to make their 
appearance. They are very smail, about 1.3™™ (.05 inch) in length, stout, 
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rather hairy, yellow in general color, with brownish backs and red-brown 
eyes. They belong to the family Oscinidae, and are quite closely related 
to the wheat, rye, and barley flies belonging to the genera Meromyza, 
Chiorops, and Oscinis. 

There are certainly two, and probably three, broods of this insect in 
the course of a year, judging from the rapidity of the development of 
those studied ‘the past season; and the insect probably winters in the 
‘pupa state under ground. 

Specimens of the flies were sent to Mr. Edward Burgess, who pro- 
nounced them to be a new species of the genus Oscinis, for which he 
proposed the specific name of trifolii, and subinits the following charac- 
terization : 

OSCINIS TRIFOLII, Burgess, sp. nov. 


Yellow: Occiput, ocellar triangle, dorsum of the thorax and abdomen, spot on 
coxae and on each side of scuteilum, black. Scutellum with four black bristles. 
Front face, cheeks, and orbits of the eyes yellow; occiput and ocellar triangle black, 
Antennae yellow; bristle black, pubescent. Dorsum of thorax black, rest yellow. 
Scutellum yellow with a narrow blackish spot on each side, extending to the base. 
Bristles four, black. Dorsum of the abdomen black, margin and venter yellow. Tip 
_ brownish. Wings transparent, veins brownish, at base yellow, 3d and 4th longitu- 
dinals slightly divergent at tip. Halteres golden yellow. Legs pale yellow, tarsi in- 
fauscated at tip; hind tarsi more so. Hind tibiae with a darker streak above. Coxae 
with a dark spot on outside. 


Length of body, 14™™; of wing, 14™™. Habitat, District of Columbia. Larva mines 
white clover leaves.—[ Professor COMSTOCK. 


THE MALLOW OSCINIS. 
(Oscinis malvae, Burgess [n. sp.].) 
Order DIPTERA; family OSCINIDAE. 


Making an irregular ‘linear mine, first above the under, afterwards beneath the 
upper surface of the leaves of Maiva rotundifolia; a minute, greenish white larva, 
which leaves the mine to transform, and eventually becomes a small, bristly, black 
fly. 


Quite closely allied to the clover Oscinis is another species of the same 
genus, which has been studied the past season for the first time. The 
eggs of the adult fly are laid singly upon the under surface of the leaves of 
common mallow (Malva rotundifolia) which the larva mine. The mine is 
at first visible only from the under side of the leaf, as the larva keeps close 
tothe under skin. Itis thenso delicate as hardly to be perceptible to the 
naked eye. In form it is linear and waving, increasing in diameter as it 
progresses.. When the larva is somewhat less than half-grown it 
changes suddenly from the under to the upper side of the leaf, or from 
just above the under skin to just beneath the upper, so that the mine is 
no longer visible from the under surface. From the upper surface, how- 
ever, it soon presents a most fantastical appearance, especially upon the 
smaller leaves, where it is looped and knotted and twisted until it is 
hard to distinguish beginning from end. The color of the mine upon 
the upper surface is nearly white, while upon the lower surface it is 
bluish green. A close examination shows an almost continuous string 
of black excrement through the center of the mine. 

When full grown the larva is found in an enlargement of the mine be- 
neath the upper surface. When ready to transform, it cuts a slit through 
the bottom of the mine and drops to the ground from the under side of 
the leaf. The full-grown larva is 2.5™™ (.097 inch) in length, and resem- 
bles much in form that of the clover Oscinis. It is greenish-yellow in 
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color. The anterior end of the body is nearly pointed and the posterior 
end istrancate. At the juncture of the segments is a somewhat elevated, 
broad ridge, which carries several rows of minute, backward-directed 
teeth. The last segment has its spiracles mounted upon a pair of quite 
long, slender tubercles, directed backward and curved inward, and the 
prothoracic spiracles are also mounted on similar, though smaller, pro- 
jections. tie 
The puparia are 1.8™™ (.07 inch) in length, dark-brown in eolor, and 
oval in shape. From each end of the body projects a pair of slender, 
diverging, conical tubercles, which are the prothoracie and anal spirae- 
ular tubercles mentioned in the description of the larva. There are only 
ten segments of the body distinguishable, each well marked and rounded. 
The mines of this insect were not noticed until October 23, although 
there probably was one if not more earlier broods. The flies from the 
mines, collected on the date mentioned, began to issue November 14. 
They were stout, active, hairy, little black flies, resembling the clover 
Oscinis in general form, differing, however, in color and in being some- 
what larger. Specimens were forwarded to Mr. Burgess, who deemed it 
necessary to found a new species for them, and sent the following de- 
acription for publication: 
Oscrnis MALVAE, Burg., sp. nov. 


Black; face, lateral stripes on thorax, and halteres bright yellow. Scutellum with 
six bristles. Front yellow, borders on each side, above, dusky; occllar triangle and 
antennae black; bristle with fine pubescence; face and cheeks yellow. Thorax black, 
a broad, bright-yellow, longitudinal stripe on either side, which includes the base of 
the wings. Scutellum black, with six long bristles. Abdomen bristly, black. Wings 
slightly clouded, roots yellow, veins, except the costal, pale, darker towards the tips. 
Third and fourth longitudinals nearly parallel. Halteres bright yellow. Legs brown- 
ish-black, knees of the first pair paler. Length of body, 1.5""; of wing, less than 2™™, 

Habitat, District of Columbia; larva mines leaves of Malva refundifolia.—[ Prof. J. 
H. Comstocx. 


INSECTS INJURIOUS TO ORANGE TREES. 


The production of oranges has become a very important industry in 
the more southern parts of the United States, especially in Florida, Lou- 
isiana, and California, and the number of orange groves under cultiva- 
tion is increasing with marvelous rapidity. Itseems probable thatin the 
near future a very large proportion of the oranges consumed in this coun- 
try will be produced from our own soil. The fact that imported oranges 
cannot compete in delicacy of flavor with those grown in some parts of 
the United States renders this more certain, provided the trees can be 
kept free from the various diseases to which they are subject. 

The importance of guarding against the ravages of insects seems to be 
appreciated by many orange-growers. Excepting cotton, there is no 
crop respecting the insect enemies of which we have received more in- 
quiries during the past year than that of oranges. And so little has the 
subject been studied by entomologists that in many cases we have been _ 
obliged to answer the inquiries by a confession of ignorance. Finally, 
it was concluded to undertake a thorough investigation of the’ insect 
enemies of the citrus fruits grown in the United States. To this end a 
trip was made through the State of Florida during the months of Janu- 
ary and February, 1880. The object of this journey was simply to make 
@ reconnoissance, so that the investigation could be conducted intelli- 
gently and economically. During the trip, however, we carefully cot- 
lected specimens of all the insects found infesting trees of the genus 
Citrus, and as fall notes made upon their habits as was possible in the 
limited time at our disposal. Living specimens were forwarded to Wash- 
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ington and colonized on orange trees in the breeding-room. In this way 
we have been able to watch the development of all of the more impor.. 
tant species from the egg to the adult state. Especial attention has 
been given to the “scale insects,” and the life histories of the more im- 
portant Florida species have been worked up. We give in this report 
only a few of the facts thus learned, as we have been unable, through 
lack of time, to prepare for the press the greater part of the material at 
hand. We hope during the coming year to visit other parts of our 
orange-growing sections, and to conduct a series of experiments with 
remedies. A full report on this subject will be prepared as soon as prac- 
ticable. 
THE COTTON STAINER ON ORANGE. 


(Dysdercus suturellus, H. Schf.) 
Order HEMrIPTERA; family CECIGENAE. 


Puncturing the rinds of oranges and sucking their juice, causing them to decay and 
fall to the ground; red-bugs, 17™™, (.67 inch) in length, with the segments of the 
body margined with white, and with dark wing-covers. 


From time immemorial the so-called “cotton stainer” or “ red-bug” 
has been one of the worst pests with which the cotton planters of Florida 
and the West Indies have had to contend, and it would be difficult to 
estimate the immense loss it has occasioned. It does much damage by 
piercing the stems and bolls with its beak and sucking the sap, but the 
principal injury to the crop is from the staining of the cotton in the 
opening bolls by its excrement. 

Quite recently, however, it has developed a habit which bids fair to 
place it much neager the front in the ranks of our injurious insects even 
than it has been before. My attention was first called to it by a letter 
from Mr. 8. W. Carson, of Fort Meade, Fla., dated December 18, 1879, 
from which the following is an extract: 

Isend you to-day some bugs which are excessively injurious to sweet oranges after 
they ripen. The tree from which these were taken had thousands on it. They set 
to sucking, and never cease until the rind is punetured to the pulp; and soon decay 


sets in, and the fruit drops. Scores will fall off in twenty-four hours. Weare ruined 
in the orange culture if they continue. 


In consequence of this letter from Mr. Carson, we endeavored to find, 
during a subsequent trip to Florida, instances of similar injuries; but 
are unable to report any from personal observations. However, the 
red-bug was repeatedly pointed out to us by men of intelligence and 
accurate observation as being an insect which infests oranges in the 
manner described. The principal injury seems to have been done where 
cotton was planted in close proximity to the orange groves. Mr. Sam- 
son, of Micanopy, informed us that one season he planted cotton between 
the rows of his grove, and lost nine-tenths of his crop of oranges in con- 
sequence. Some trees shed every orange. He stated that the puncture 
of the bug looked lke a mosquito bite, a minute sting, about which 
the orange changed color, becoming yellow (the orange being green), 
Later the orange would drop, and upon examination the pulp would be 
found to be rotten. 

_ I first met with the cotton-stainer at Rock Ledge. It was then quite 
_ common on the leaves of guava, which were infested by a mealy bug 
_ (Daetylopius, sp.). The cotton-stainers were feeding busily, but whether 
it was upon the sweet excretion of the mealy bug or upon the leaves of 
_ the plant, I was unable to judge. At Maitland, Orange County, I found 
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it quite abundantly. upon a native species of rose mallow (Hibiscus, sp.)- 
-and also upon a foreign introduced species (H. fulgidius). Iwas in, 
formed that it was very abundant upon plants of this genus along the 
Saint John’s River. greats 

The eggs of the cotton-stainer were sent to the department in April, 
by Mr. H. 8S. Williams, of Rock Ledge, Fla. They were laid in a group 
of twenty-one upon the under side of an orange leaf. They were amber 
colored and ovalin shape. The young bugs made their exit through — 
nearly circular holes on the upper side, near one end. The eggs appear 
smooth and glistening to the naked eye, but an examination with a lens 
shows them to be densely covered with hexagonal impressions. The 
young bugs are bright red, with black legs and antennae. In form they 
resemble the adults, but are wingless. ) 

As to remedies, the only ones which have been suggested were given 
by Mr. Glover in the annual report of this department for 1875. Mr. 
Glover says: 


These insects being in the habit of collecting together where there were splinters or 
fragments of sugar-cane on the ground, advantage was taken of this. fact to draw 
them together by means of small chips of sugar-cane laid upon the earth near the 
plants, where they were at once destroyed by means of boiling water. Theyalso col- 
lect around heaps of cotton-seed, where they may be readily destroyed at the com- 
mencement of cold weather. Small heaps of refuse trash, dried corustalks, or especially 
of crushed sugar-cane may be made in various parts of the plantation in the vicinity 
of the plants; under these the insects take shelter from the cold, and when a sufficient. 
quantity of the bugs is thus drawn together, the various heaps may be fired and the 
insects destroyed with the trash. A very cold morning, however, should be selected, 
and the fire made before the insects have been thawed into life and vigor by the heat 
of the sun; and especially all dead trees, rotten stumps, and weeds in the vicinity of 
the field should be burned or otherwise destroyed, as they afford a comfortable shelter 
for all sorts of noxiousinsects. Crushed sugar-cane (bagasse) mixed with some poison . 
(say Paris green), if imbibed by these insects, would no doubt destroy many of them, 
but might also be taken by domestic poultry or hogs. 


The ill-advisability of planting cotton in close proximity to orange 
groves will be readily seen, while the necessity of destroying the rose 
mallows in the vicinity is just as perceptible. I was forcibly struck with 
the attraction which piles of cotton-seed possess for the bugs, and think 
it probable that small heaps of this seed in different parts of the grove 
will prove a most efficient trap for them. I saw this insect gathered in 
almost incaleuble numbers upon such a heap at Maitland, Fla.; when so 
gathered they could easily be destroyed by pouring hot water upon them. 

From the color of these insects it was thought many years ago that a 
serviceable red dye might be made from their expressed juices. Ex- 
periments were made by Dr. Charles T. Jackson, of Boston, who dis- 
covered that while no red dye could be obtained, the whole substance of 
the insect could be converted into a rich orange-yellow dye, which was 
readily fixed on woolen or silken fabrics by the alum mordant liquor. 
The cloth, previously boiled in a solution made by adding two ounces of 
alum to a gallon of water, was dipped into solution of the insects made 
by dissolving them in boiling nitric acid. After this the cloth was 
soaked in a solution of half a pint of ammonia added to a gallon of 
water. The yellow color produced also answered excellently as a basis 
for green and brown dyes.* ; 

A predacious bug, known as Leptocoriza tipuloides Latr., was also fre- 
quently found upon the orange tree, and bears more orless of aresemblanee 
to the red-bug in size and coloration. It is slenderer than the red-bug and 
has longer limbs, its name, tipuloides, being doubtless given to it from 
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_ this fact. The red color is lighter than on the red-bug, and the back 
lacks the Saint Andrews cross which characterizes the other. The Lepto- 
coriza does no harm to the crop whatsoever, but preys upon the different 
insects to be found upon the trees. True, it is not as discriminating as 
it might be, and frequently devours the beneficial Chrysopa larvae, but 
its good qualities undoubtedly outweigh its bad, and it should not be 
- destroyed with its injurious relative. 


THE ORANGE-LEAF NOTHRIS. 
(Nothris citrifoliella, Chambers [n. sp.].) 
Order LEPIDOPTERA; family TINEIDAE. 


Webbing together the half-grown leaves of new shoots of the orange, eating the 
leaves and destroying the bud; a cylindrical yellow worm, with black head and 
first segment, dropping by a thread when disturbed. 


Specimens of this insect were last summer received from Brevard 
County, Florida. We do not know enough of its habits at present to 
do more than describe it and its method of work. 

_ According to Mr. H.S. Williams, of Rock Ledge, the larvae have been 
very injurious to the orange trees in-his vicinity. 'They infest the young 
leaves of the new growth. These they web together by a delicate white 
silken web, and feed upon the bud, entirely stopping the growth of the 
shoot. If disturbed, the worm drops by a thread. It is very active, 
and when removed from its web runs quite quickly. 

The full-growr. larva measures about 12™ (4 inch) in length. It is 
yellowish in color, with the head and first thoracic segment black and 
somewhat polished. The posterior margin of the black thorax is pale- 
yellow. The anal plate and legs are polished yellow, with the scattered 
hairs upon the former blackish; all other hairs are yellow. The first 
pair of legs is black and the rest yellow. 

When ready to pupate, the larva rolls a leaf around itself and spins 
a delicate silken cocoon, in which it transforms to a rather stout, dark- 
brown chrysalis. There is nothing so characteristic about the chrysalis 
as to merit description. The moths emerged from August 25 to Septem- 
ber 5. The following is Mr. Chambers’s characterization of the species: 


NOTHTIS CITRIFOLIELLA, 0. sp. 

It is possible that this species may already be known in Southern Europe, or in 
other orange-growing countries; but I have met with no account of if in any work to 
which I have access. If known, it ought to be found. in Mr. Stainton’s “‘Timeina of 
Southern Europe,” but I have been unable to find any copy of this work in this coun- 
try. Anote addressed some months ago to Mr. Stainton remains unanswered, As the 
species is certainly new in this country, and I have not been able to hear of it else- 
where, I describe it as new. Yet, if the orange is its only food-plant (and none other 
is known as yet), and the orange is not indigenous here, it is probable that the insect 
has been imported with its food-plant, and, even if it is as yet undescribed, will be 
found in other orange-growing countries. 

The moth is ochreous-gray, or more properly, perhaps, grayish-ochreous (under a lens 
it is cchreous dusted with fuscous). Outer surface of the second joint of the palpi 
brown, except the anterior margin of the tuft, which is pale-ochreous, from the mid- 

_ dle of which springs the acicular third joint, which is pale-ochreous tipped with fus- 
© cous, and is longer than the second joint, On the disc of the fore wings, at about the 
basal fourth of the wing-length, is a short, obscure, oblique, reddish, fuscous streak, be- 
hind which is a small brown discal spot, with another like it placed opposite to it and 
touching the fold; further back on the disc are two similar brown spots, and a little 
further back, on the dorsal margin at the end of the fold, is a much larger spot or 
patch of the same color; behind the discal nervure the wing is paler and shows indis- 
tinctly a wavy, transverse, fuscous streak, and there ave five circular black spots around 
the apical margin; the cilia are pale fuscous. Hind wings pale-grayish fuscous, 
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scarcely excised beneath the tip. The antennae are minutely pectinated and micro- 

scopically pubescent, ochreons, dotted with fuscous on the upper surface, and with 

the upper surface of the basal joint fuscous. Abdomen ochreous dotted with fuscous, 

Legs stained with fuscous on their anterior surfaces. Al. exp. 44 inch (17 to 20mm,, 
A: SG 


Notrse.—Since the above description of N. ciirifoliella was prepared, I have received 
a note from Mr. Stainton, in which he states that ‘The Nothris from leaf buds of 
orange trees is something quite unknown tome. Your sketch of the fore wing is quite 
in the style of N. Durdhamella.” 


THE ORANGE CASE-BEARING TINEID. 
(Coleotechnites citriella, Chambers [new species].) 
Order LEPIDOPTERA; family TINEIDAE. 


At Manatee, Fla., in the latter part of April, I found upon the trunk 
of an orange tree the case of a Tineid larva. This case was rather slen- 
der, 11™™ (.43 inch) long, and rather pointed at the hinder extremity. 
It was dark gray in color, resembling the bark upon which it was found 
and was apparently composed of small bits of lichens and excremental 
pellets, with much gray silk. The moth issued March 6, and upon 
being referred to Mr. Chambers proved to be a new species representing 
anew genus, The following are Mr. Chambers’ descriptions: 


COLEOTECHNITES Chambers (new genus). 


Fore wings lanceolate; tho cell closed; the subcostal gives off a branch about its 
middle and then others near to its tip; the last one giving off a branch behind which 
it becomes furcate with one branch to each margin; median two branched, and the 
discal sends a branch to the dorsal margin. Submedian furcate at the base. Hind 
wings about as wide as fore wings; cell indistinctly closed; subcostal with a branch 
to each margin before the tip; median then branches, a single discal branch; sub- 
median and internal veins indistinct; two folds through the discal cell; hind margin 
somewhat excavated beneath the tip. 

Head depressed; forehead obtuse; tongue moderately long; no maxillary palpi; 
labial palpi porrected, the second joint with a tuft which spreads both above and bee 
low the apex; third joint deflexed, shorter than the second; antennae simple, more 
than half as long as the fore wings. 


C. CirRizLLA Chambers (n. sp.). 


Pale sordid ochreous; there is a fuscous spot near the top of the third palpal joint; 
antennas pale sordid ochreous annulate with fuscous ; fore wings pale sordid ochreous 
irrorate with fuscous (especially so along the disc) but paler on the dorsal margin. 
There are three dark-brown or blackish oblique costal streaks reaching the middle 
and then produced backwards, the last one produced back to the apex. The first of 
these streaks is near the base of the wing, and extends along the costa to the base, 
the second before the middle, and the third at about the apical third of the wing 
length. The apical part of the wing is darker than the remainder. Abdomen and 
legs pale sordid echreous, the latter annulate with fuscous and the first and second 
pairs dark fuscous on their anterior surfaces. Al. ex. not quite half an inch.—From 
Florida. 

Professor Comstock infortns me that the larva lives in a case, of which he sent me 
an example, and that it feeds upon the orange. The case is an oblong coneof silk 
lined externally with fragments of frass and other débris. 


BLASTOBASIS CITRICOLELLA Chambers (new species. ) 
Order LrpmorTsra; family TINEIDAR. 


From a dry orange which was found at Jacksonville, Ila., in the lat- 
ter part of January, and preserved on account of its being infested by 
a small beetle (Aracocerus jasciculatus), there issued rather unexpectedly 
on March 17 a small gray Tineid moth. which was referred to Mr, Cham- 
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~ bers for determination. He pronounces it a new species of Blastoba- 
sis, and characterizes it as follows: 
- BLASTOBASIS CITRICOLELLA Chambers (n. sp.). 


The elongate, rather narrow face, and the fact that the submedian vein of the fore 
wings gives off a branch to the dorsal margin from about its middle (which I have not 
observed in any other Tineid), at first inclined me to separate this species from Blasto- 
basis, Like B. coccivorella, it has a large tuft projecting from the base of the basal 
joint of the antenna, and forming a sort of eye-cap. Head, thorax, and fore wings 
‘sordid, white, dusted with fuscous on the wings ; the fuscous scales are arranged in lon- 

itudinal streaks along the disc, and the fold is fuscous; antennae sordid white, annu- 
ate with fuscous; hind wings and abdomen stramineous. 

Al. ex. not quite finch. A single female, said by Professor Comstock to have been 
bred from ‘‘a dry orange.” 


THE ORANGE-LEAF NOTCHER. 
(Artipus floridanus Horn.) 
Order COLEOPTERA; family CURCULIONIDAE. 


Eating jagged notches in the edges of orange leaves; a small whitish gnout-beetle, } 
inch in length. 


In July, 1879, specimens of this beetle were received from Mr. H. S. 
Williams, of Rock Ledge, Fla. He stated that they only appeared in a 
limited portion of his grove, but that in this one locality they were very 
abundant. He said that he had killed hundreds, and yet every morn- 
ing about so many were at work. 

I visited Mr. Williams’s place in the spring of 1880, and at that time 
the beetles were still at work, and had spread but little from the origi- 
nal spot. Experiments showed that they drop readily whenever the 
tree upon which they are at work is jarred, and hence they may be eas- 
ily caught upon sheets and destroyed, as is done with the common plum 
cureulio. (See Plate ILI, fig. 3.) 


WHITE ANTS, OR “WOOD LICE.” 
(Lermes flavipes Kohlar.) 
Order NEUROPTERA; family TERMITIDAE. 


Girdling the bark of orange trees and guava bushes near the surface of the ground, 
or eating ont the interior of sugar-cane and other plants; numerous small white 
insects, resembling ants in form and size. 

These insects, which are common throughout our territory from Massa- 
chusetts to Florida, are usually found living in communities in logs, 
sticks, and stumps. Decaying pine wood is especially liable to be 
attacked by them, Sometimes they are very destructive to wooden 
structures, as houses, bridges, and fences, and especially to such parts 
as are near the ground. 

This season-we have learned that they do not confine their attacks 
to dead vegetable matter, but that they frequently infest and destroy 
living plants. We received specimens from Mr. B. F. Weems, of Hous- 
_ ton, Tex., that were infesting pampas grass and orange trees; and I 
_ found them common throughout Florida, infesting orange trees, guava 
_ bushes, and sugar-cane. In the last-named State these insects are 
generally recognized as important pests. They are there known as 
“wood lice,” a name whose use is to be deprecated, as it tends to create 
confusion. 
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When white ants infest living plants, they attack that part which is 
at or just below the surface of the ground. In the case of pampas grass, — 
the base of the stalk is hollowed; with woody plants, as orange trees 
and guava bushes, the bark of the base of the trunk is eaten, and fre- 
quently the tree is completely girdled; with sugar-cane, the most serious 
injury is the destruction of the seed cane. 

The white ants may be destroyed by water heated sufficiently to kill 
the insects without injury to the infested plants. In the case of orange 
trees, much can be done to prevent the attacks of these insects. My 
experience convinces me that it is those trees about the crown of whose 
roots the soil has been heaped that are most liable to become infested. 
It follows that care should be taken to remove such soil immediately 
after each cultivation of the grove, leaving the crown of the roots ex- 
posed. It is also important to remove all old wood, especially pine, 
from near the trees, as such wood is liable to become infested and the 
white ants to spread from it to the orange trees. 


TWO NEW PARASITES ON ORANGE INSECTS. 


The leaves of the terminal twigs of orange trees are frequently in- 
fested, especially in the spring, by numerous dark-green plant-lice, 
which do considerable injury by checking the growth’ of the young 
shoots. At Rock Ledge, Fla., 1 found that these plant-lice were de- 
stroyed in great numbers by a small black Ichneumon ily, a description 
of which has not heretofore been published. I bred the same species 
from plant-lice infesting the cotton plant, and from the common grain 
plant-louse (Aphis avenae). The specimens were referred to Mr. H. T. 
Cresson, who prepared the following characterization of the species: 


TRIOXYS TESTACEIPES Cresson (n. sp.). . 

Female.—Piceous or shining black, smooth and polished, impunctured; mandibles 
and palpi pale; antennae brownish-black, sometimes more or less pale beneath, 13- 
jointed, the joints faintly fluted or grooved, the last one longest and thickest; wings 
hyaline, iridescent, stigma pale; legs, including coxae, yellowish-testaceous, the pos- 
terior pair generally more or less fuscous or blackish; abdomen often brown or pale 
piceous, with the first, and sometimes part of the second, segment more or less testa- 
ceous. Length, .07 inch. 

Hab.—Rock Ledge, Fla., Selma, Ala., and Pocomoke City, Md. Parasitic upon an 
aphid infesting twigs of orange, an aphid on the cotton plant, and Aphis avenae Fabr. 


Another undescribed species of Ichneumon fiy was bred from cocoons 
which I found upon an orange leaf at Rock Ledge, Fla. This species 
is probably parasitic on some larvae infesting the orange tree. It was 
also referred to Mr. Cresson, who characterizes it as follows: 


POLYSPHINCTA ALBIPES Cresson (n. sp.). 


Male.—Sanguineous, smooth and polished ; head black; clypeus, mandibles and palpi, 
white; antennae long, slender, black; tegulae and dot before, white; wings hyaline, 
subiridescent, nervures and stigma fuscous; legs, including coxae, white, tips of tarsi 
blackish ; second and following: segments of abdomen with a transverse black spot on 
each side at tip, and a transverse deeply impressed line near base and apex, the lateral 
middle being therefore mora or less swollen; basal segment with a median shallow 
groove above, and a short, stout tubercle on each side; yenter yellowish-white. 
Length, .28 inch. 

Hab.—Rock Ledge, Florida. Found on an,orange leaf. 
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THE PALMETTO-LEAF MINER, 
(Laverna sabalella Chambers [new species].) 
Order LEPIDOPTERA; family TINEIDAE. 


Feeding in small companies upon the upper surface of the leaf of the saw-palmetto, 
under a silken covering, cylindrical white larvae with longitudinal brown stripes, 
yellow heads, and yellow first segments. (Pl. II, fig. 1.) 


In the spring of 1879 specimens of a leaf miner on the leaves of the 
saw-palmetio (Sabal serrulata) were sent to the department by Mr. 
Schwarz, from Florida. During the summer the moth was sent to Mr. 
Chambers for identification, but it proved to be a new species. He ac- 

-cordingly named it, and his characterization of the species is appended. 

During my entomological excursion to Florida in January and Febru- 
ary, 1880, I again met with the species, and collected many specimens 
in all stages. Along the Transit Railroad, between Fernandina and 
Baldwin, it was very common, and in other parts of the State it was oc- 
casionally seen. In’ a few instances I found this species feeding upon 
the leaves of the young cabbage palmetto (Sabal palmetto). 

The larva feeds upon the upper surface of the leaf, destroying the 
upper skin and the fleshy part of the leaf, leaving the lower skin un- 
touched. I have never found it feeding upon the under surface. The 
larvae are social in their nature, working together in small companies, 
several making a cOmmon nest. This nest consists simply of a delicate 
sheet of silk, covering that part of the leaf upon which the larvae are 
working. This silken sheet is covered externally with a layer of what 
appears to the unaided eye like sawdust, but which is in reality a mass 
of the excrementitious pellets of the larvae. The true nature of the 
work is thus concealed, both the silken covering and the larvae them- 
selves being hidden from view. The nest is always kept extended be- 
yond the eaten portion, so that the larvae are under cover while eating. 
Both the disk and the terminal portions of the leaf are infested. In 
many cases the latter were fastened together lengthwise, as if they had 
never been unfolded, or had been drawn together. From the line of, 
union the excrement always projects. 

The average length of the full-grown larvae is about 14™™. (.55 inch). 
They are comparatively slender and subcylindrical in form. The ground 
color is white tinged with yellow, the head and prothoracic shield being 
a darker yellow and the mandibles brown. Extending longitudinally 
from prothorax to anus are eight somewhat irregular, reddish-brown 
stripes, at equal distances apart around the whole body. These stripes 
grow more pronounced as the larva increases in age. The larvae are 
active in their movements, and when removed from their mines drop 
readily by a thread. A strange peculiarity of the color of the brown 
stripes is that upon the larva being placed in alechol they change to a 
brilliant pink or rose color. The same effect is also produced when they 
are mounted in Canada balsam. 

The chrysalis is formed under the silken covering. It is about 8™™ 
75 inch) in length and is rather slender. The abdomen is reddish and 
the wing-covers yellowish brown. Itis smooth and shining. The wing 
sheaths extend to the eighth abdominal segment. 

The moth is quite large for a Tineid, the expanse of the wings being 
15.5™™ (§ inch.) . Its general color is a delicate silvery gray, with a tinge 
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of lavender in some individuals, There are two minute black spots to- 
wards the hind margin of each front wing. 

Although the saw-palmetto is not of much service in the arts at pres- 
ent, still it is used to a certain extent in the manufacture of paper, and 
this utilization bids fair to increase. Hence our leaf miner, although 
hardly to be ranked as injurious at present, may become so at some not 
far distant day. 

A Chalcid parasite has been bred from this insect, which will be de- 
scribed in a future report. 

The following is Mr. Chambers’s characterization of the species: 


LAVERNA SABALELLA, D. sp. 


Very pale ochreous yellow, or perhaps rather stramineous. Outer surface of the 
second joint of the palpi brown. There isa small brown spot on the fold near the 
hind margin of the fore wings, and a larger one at the end of the disk nearer to the 
costal than to the dorsal margin. Al. exp. § inch. 

The wings are more elongate and narrow than in L. gleditchialella, but the palpi are 
slender and acuminate as in that species. The larva feeds on the upper side of the 

almetto (Saba!) in Florida. It forms of its frass or excrement large tubes or gal- 
eries under which it lives. 


THE RESPLENDENT SHIELD BEARER. 
(Aspidisca splendoriferella, Clem.) 
Order LEPIDOPTERA; family TINEIDAE. 


Mining the leaves of apple twice a year and cutting out an oval case, which it carries 
to the trunk or limbs and attaches, a minute whitish footless larva, with a brownish 
head and a yellow-brown spot on each segment. 


It is not an uncommon sight in this latitude* to see during the winter 
numbers of little oval disk-shaped yellowish bodies, 3™ (.1 inch) 
long, and bearing a resemblance to some kind of seed attached to the 
trunks and branches of apple trees. (The general appearance of these 
disks is shown in Pl. IT fig., 2.) If one of these is examined closely 
it will be seen to consist of nothing more than a section of apple leaf, 
looking as though it might have been clipped from the leaf by a punch. 
if sufficient curiosity is aroused to impel one to a further examination, 
and if the disk be pulled apart, it will in all probability be found to con- 
tain a small yellowish contracted larva, which, bad it been left undis- 
turbed, would have changed to a chrysalis early the ensuing spring and 
later to a moth. 

During the month of May, after the apple leaves have attained a suf- 
ficient size, I have often watched the brilliant little adult of this Insect 
running about upon the upper surface of the leaves in the bright sun- 
light with their wings folded close along their sides. I have never seen 
them deposit their eggs, and this is probably done at night. Neither 
have J ever been able to find their unhatched eggs, though the shells 
are plainly observable on the upper side of the leaf after the mine is 
sufficiently far advanced to show one where to look for them. 

The young larva, hatching, penetrates to the interior of the leat 
and begins a linear mine, which as it increases in size becomes an 
irregular blotch obliterating the early linear portion. The nearly com- 
pleted mine bears a slight resemblance to that of Tischeria Hr ety 
which is frequently found upon the same leat, but differs in the faet that 

*It is impossible to say what the geographical range of this insect. is. | Mr. Sanborn 


bred it in Cambridge, Dr. Clemens presumably in Philadelphia, and Mr. Chambers at 
Covington, Ky, 
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the mine of the Jatter is only observable from the upper side of the leaf, 
while that of our insect can be seen from both sides and is also ofa 
darker color. 


The mine when completed is an irregular, frequently more or less 


triangular, rather dark colored blotch, averaging 6 or 7°” in its longest 
? b) So at — 1 


diameter and observable from both surfaces of the leaf. Up to the time 


_ when the larva has atiained full growth the mine is translucent, the 


only dark spots being the larva itself and the excrement which is col- 
lected in an irregular cake of minute pellets in the region where the 
mine was first begun. Soon, however, the translucency of the broader 
end of the mine begins to be obscured in an oval spot, and ifit could be 


opened the larva would be found busily engaged in lining both surfaces 


of the leaf with white silk, mapping out the size and shape of its iuture 
ease, After this lining has become sufficiently thick, the larva com- 
mences to cut through both surfaces of the leaf at the edge of the oval 
lining, and to draw them together and fasten them with silk as it goes. 
When the circumference of the oval has been cut and fastened, with the 
exception of a small portion at one end, the larva at that point cuts 
through the upper surface alone, partly issues from its case, and weaves 
a strong cord of silk from the surface of the leaf on beyond the mine 
back to the mouth of the case. Then, everything being securely fast- 
ened, it cuts the last band of the lower membrane which still remains 
intact, and stands upon the upper surface of the leaf with its completed 
case upon its back. The next step is to cut the supporting cord, and 
the larva is free to start upon its travels. 
- In walking, the head and first three thoracic segments alone are pro- 
truded from the case, the soft hinder parts being thus protected. The 
abdomen with the inclosing case is lifted erect in the air, so that it does 
not drag upon the insect as it walks. After progressing for an inch or 
so the larva usually drops from the leaf, spinning a long silken thread 
as it falls. In this way it either reaches the ground, or, what is much 
more common, falls upon or is blown by the wind to a limb or the trunk. 
It travels a greater or less distance further until it finds what seems to 
it to be a proper place, and there, after attaching the case firmly to the 
bark by a button of silk, it sooner or later transforms to a pupa. 

No food is taken after the case is begun. The posterior end of the 
case is left slightly open, although there is no necessity for an anal open- 
ing through which to pass the excrement, as in Coleophora; neither is 
any excrement to be found in the case, all having been left behind in 
the mine. After fastening its case permanently, but before transforming 
to the pupa state, the larva reverses its position in the case, so that its 
head is towards what was formerly the posterior end. 

When the time arrives for the moth to make its exit, the pupa works 
its way out through the posterior slit in.the case until it is half emerged, 


_ and in that position gives forth the moth. 


Dr. Packard* speaks of the forming of the eases in the latter part of 
August and September. Mr. Chamberstalso states this to be the cus- 
tomary time, and August was the month in which Dr. Clemenst found 
them. In Washington, however (and this would probably hold true in 
the field of Mr. Clhambers’s observations), there are two broods in the 
course of the season. During the past summer the first cases were ob- 
served on July 16, and July 23 the first moth issued, and from this date 
till the middle of August they were continually issuing. This first brood 


* Guide:to the Study of Insects, p. 355. saa hh ah 
+ Canadian Entomologist, vol. iii, p. 223. 
tProo. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phil., 1860, p. 12. 
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was quite numerous, but when the second brood began to make their 


cases, about the end of September, the apple trees were a sorrysightto 


the orchardist. I have frequently counted from twenty-five to thirty 
separate mines in a single leaf, from which one can see what a great 
dxain this insect must have caused upon the vitality of the plant. In 
early October, when permanent hibernating quarters had been taken up, ~ 
the tree trunks and larger branches were fairly covered with the clus- 
tering cases. I have counted forty-seven on aspot of bark not larger 
than adime. In the crotches of the limbs, in the crevices of knots, and 
in similar places they were particularly abundant. They were also to 
be found upon the grass and sticks at the’base of the tree. 

The individuals of the first brood transform to pupae almost im- 
mediately upon permanently fastening their cases, but the members of 
the last brood hibernate in the larva state. A case opened at any time 
during the winter will be found to contain a short thick yellow larva ~ 
differing considerably from the mining form. (A deseription of both 
forms will be found at the end of this account.) In this state the sect 
remains until some time in March or April, depending upon the severity 
of the season, when it transforms to the dusky yellow pupa. The moth 
issues a week or so after the pupais formed. This season the first moth 
issued on March 16th; but that it was much ahead of its time was shown 
by the fact that not a leaf was to be seen upon the trees. 

Food plants.—At various times during the summer this same species 
was observed not alone upon the apple, but upon several varieties of 
cultivated pear trees and upon Crataegus in the department grounds. 
‘In September they were found in great numbers in the leaves of wild 
cherry trees in an old cemetery at Alexandria, Va. 

Natural enemies.—Many of the cases were found in the webs of nest- 
ing spiders, upon different parts of the trees, but whether the spiders 
feed upon them or whether the case would protect them it is hard to 
say. The moths, however, would probably be unable to issue from the 
cases thus caught. 

Large numbers were destroyed by ants. I have repeatedly observed 
two or more ants take hold of a case on opposite sides and tear it open, 
either devouring or carrying off the inclosed larva ‘or pupa. 

Two hymenopterous parasites have been bred from the cases of the 
resplendent shield bearer, the one a Microgaster, in large numbers, and 
the other a Chalcid in but a single instance. 

Remedies.—Obviously the only remedy for this insect, when its inju- 
ries have become severe enough to attract attention, is to destroy the 
cases in the winter time. The bark of the tree can be slightly seraped 
and many thus destroyed, or it can be painted over with some insectici- 
dal solution. A mixture of kerosene and water in the proportion of 
about 3 to 100 by volume, put on with a whitewash brush or sprayed 
from a fountain pump, would probably prove efficacious. A mixture of 
lime and sulphur in the proportions of one-half bushel shell lime to six 
pounds powdered sulphur, dissolved and brought to the consistency of 
a whitewash with hot water, was applied to the trees in the department 
grounds last fall. It had the effect of killing all of these case bearers 
which it reached, and undoubtedly destroyed all of the woolly apple 
lice (Hriosoma lanigera Hausmann) which were above ground, as well as 
all the bark lice (Mytilaspis pomicorticis Riley) which it touched. It is 
also claimed for this mixture that it has a beneficiai effect in warding 
off the so-called “blight.” 

These remedies can, however, simply aim at a greater or less redue- 
tion of the numbers. Nothing like an extermination can be hoped for 
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unless through parasites, owing to the numerous food-plants of this in- 
sect. No matter how the work of destruction is performed upon the 
apple, the trees will be restocked from the wild cherry or some other 
plant difficult to reach. 
We append a description of the larva and chrysalis, and quote Dr. 
Clemens’s description of the adult, to enable readers to recognize the 
insect. 


ASPIDISCA SPLENDORIFERELLA Clem. 

Adult.—Head golden. Antennae fuscous, tinged with golden. Fore-wings, from 
the base to the middle, leaden gray# with a splendent lustre, and from the middle to 
the tip golden, with a broad, nearly straight, metallic silvery streak extending from 
the costa near the tip to the middle of the wing, and dark margined on both sides. 
This is nearly joined by a dorsal streak of the same hue almost opposite to it, with con- 
verging dark margins, and with a blotch of dark-brown scales adjoining it behind. 
In the costo-apical cilia is a short, blackish-brown streak parallel to the dark margin 
of the silvery costal streak. At the tip is a black apical spot, with metallic silvery 
scales in its center, and a few silvery scales in the cilia above and beneath it. A 
blackish-brown hinder marginal line in the cilia, interrupted by a silvery streak in 
the cilia beneath the apical spot, and the cilia yellowish-brown. Hind-wings leaden 
gray; cilia yellowish-brown. 

Full-grown mining larva.—Length 3™™ (.12 inch). Head small, short, oval, retrac- 
tile. First thoracic segment twice as wide as head; widest behind, rounding to base 
of head. Second thoracic segment wider than first, but only two-thirds as broad. 
Third thoracic segment narrower than second; succeeding segments gradually dimin- 
ishing in size. General color light yellowish-brown. Head dark; first thoracic seg- 
ment with a broad brownish disk, leaving a narrow yellowish band around border; 
second and third thoracic segments each with a similar brown disk, with two large 
' transversely-oval yellow spots; abdominal segments 1 to 6 have each an irregular 
brown spot in the middle. No true legs present. The oval yellow spots on the sec- 
’ ond and third thoracic segments are cup-like depressions, dorsal and ventral, which aid 
in locomotion. There are also strongly-marked integumental folds laterally and atthe . 
anus, which act as prolegs. Projecting laterally from each of the thoracic segments 
are four hairs, two on each side; and from each abdominal segment except the last, 
one projects on each side. Around the anus there are ten hairs, each springing from 
asmall tubercle. Joints of segments quite strongly marked. Upon the ventral side 
‘of the prothoracic segment is a transverse slightly recurved row of from twenty to 
twenty-five small pointed tubercles. 

Hibernating larva.—Length 1.7°"; width .7™™, Broad, stout, sides subparallel ; ends 
subequal. Head entirely retracted in prothoracic segment. Distinction between seg- 
ments not nearly so marked as with mining form. Generalcolorrichstraw. The only 
marking is a narrow brown curved line on the under side of the prothoracic segment. 
No lateral hairs observable. 

Chrysalis.—Length 1.5™", In profile the venter is straight and the dorsum con- 
siderably arched. Wing-sheaths and posterior tarsal sheaths extending to end of 
abdomen. Antennal sheaths short, ending nearly even with anterior tarsal sheaths. 
Head more elongated and more strongly differentiated from thorax dorsally than is 
usual. No spines of any kind observable. Color: Abdomen light-yellow, blackish at 
anus; eyes large and black; wing-covers, leg and antennal sheaths, dorsum of thorax, 
and head smoky, darker on forehead than elsewhere, 


THE GRAPEVINE FLEA-BEETLE. 
Graptodera | Haltica] chalybea, Nliger. 
Order COLEOPTERA; family CHRYSOMELIDAE. 


Eating into the buds in early spring, and, later, gnawing holes into the leaves, a small 
steel-blue jumping beetle. In May and June the brown sluggish larvae upon the 
upper surface, also eating irregular holes, and frequently skeletonizing the leaf. 


So much injury has been done by this celebrated pest during the past 
season, and so little seems to be known concerning its habits amongst 
_ those of our correspondents who have been the worst afflicted by it, that 
_. we feel constrained to give in brief a resumé of its natural history, fig- 
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uring it anew in all stages, and giving such advice as we may be able 
in the shape of remedies. (Plate IL, figs. 1, 2.) 

The grapevine flea-beetie was first described in 1807, by Karl Ili 
from specimens labeled Georgia and Pennsylvania. Its transformations 
were first set forth by David Thomas, in Silliman’s Journal, vol. xxvi, 


from observations made in Central New York. Nearly all the subse- 
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quent writers upon economic entomology have given it greater orless 


mention. 

The greatest damage which is done by the flea-beetle is, perhaps, the 
eating of the vine buds early in spring. The adult beetles hibernate in 
great numbers under the rough bark of the supporting posts, under the 
outer bark at the base of the vines themselves, in the joints of neighbor- 
ing fences, under sticks, stones, or logs upon the ground, in any erevice, 
in fact, which will afford them shelter. During the first warm days of the 
spring, as the buds are beginning to swell and burst, these pests leave 
their winter-quarters and, in the middie of the day, when the sun is 
shining brightly, fly or jump to the nearest vine. They then gnaw un- 
sightly holes into the opening buds, often boring in so far that they are 
almost hidden from view. In a vineyard of many acres we bave seen 
dozens of buds upon every vine thus destroyed. 

The beetle is small, measuring only from 4 to 5™ (less than one-fifth 
of an inch) in length. Its color is dark steel-bine, varying occasional 
to purplish or even brown. The characteristic which is at once netic 
and which has gained it its popular name, is its power of jumping like 
a flea. For this purpose its hind thighs are much enlarged. Like many 
others of its family (Chrysomelidae or leaf beetles), it has the habit of 
feigning death when disturbed, and will jump or drop from a vine upon 
‘which it is at work if the vine be shaken. After their first hunger is 
satisiied the beetles pair, and, as soon as the leaves have become un- 
folded, the females begin to deposit their eggs. 

The eggs, which are a long oval in shape, measure on an average .6b™* 
(.03 inch) in length. They are straw colored, and are laid in irregular 
clumps of four or five, more or less, both npon the upper and under 
sides of the leaf. Rarely a few eggs are to be found upon the unopened 
buds, and the beetles, if caught early in the season and kept in eonfine- 
ment, will oviposit profusely upon any substance whatseever. Sometime 
in May, the date varying considerably, the young larvae hateh from the 
eggs. They are dark brown in color, and have six large thoracic leg 
and one anal proleg. They feed usually upon the upper side of th 
leaf, eating irregular holes through, and gradually skeletonizing it down 
to the main ribs. It requires, in this latitude, from three weeks to a 
month for them to attain full growth. With an insect which has such 
a wide northern and sonthern range as this it is impossible to make any 
definite statements with regard to length of stages or even number of 
broods. As an example of this we may refer to the letter of Mr. W. F. 
Parker, of Tebeauville, Ga., quoted later, wherein he states that the 
young larvae were at work on his vines March 15, 

The full-grown larvae (Pl. HI, figs. 1 and 2) are lighter in color than 


are the young, being of a chestnut brown, and are paler below than above. . 


Their average length is 9" (.354 inch). Hach segment above has two 
transverse rows of six black spots, each spot giving rise to a hair. The 
thoracic legs are dark brown, and the anal prop leg is yellowish. When 
they have fed sufficiently the larvae drop from the vines, and, after work- 
ing their way fer a short distance under ground (two or three inches) 

they form a smooth cavity around themselves anti transform to pupae. 
- oeeennnniaeeRenRenREEEneeeineemnmneel 


~* Tiger's Magazin Sir Insekienkunde, ‘vol. vi, p. 115, 
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The pupae are about 4™™ (.15 inch) in length, and are yellowish brown 
in color. In this state they remain from two to three weeks, when the 
periect bectlesemerge. It has been universally stated by authors that 

this is the only brood which is produced in the course of the year, but we 
surmise that a second brood will yet be found, particularly in the more 
southern States, where the insect compietes its tranformations as early 
as the first of May. The newly developed beetles feed upon the leaves 
as did their predecessors; and, although their injuries are not usually so 
marked as are those of the hibernating individuals, owing to the more 
advance state of the foliage, still we have heard reports of considera- 
ble damage done by them. 

There is no way, so far as we are aware, of getting rid of this pest 
without considerable hard work. In the first place, much should be 
done in the late fall, winter, and early spring, in the way of finding out 
and destroying the hibernating places of the beetles. It has, unfortu- 
nately, been the custom quite generally to train the vines in extensive vine- 
yards to posts from which the bark has not been removed. This bark 
cracks and peels and thus affords most excellent and convenient shelter 
to the beetles. In the large vineyard of Mr. A. R. Phillips, of Ar- 
lington, Va., we have the present season seen the saddest results from 

_ the use of posts of this kind. Ali loose bark and splinters should be 
removed from posts and trellises or other supports, and all rubbish in 
the vicinity raked up and destroyed. Asan actual practical illustration 
of the amount of good which can be done in this way we can do no bet- 
ter than quote from a letter, dated March 15, from Mr. W. F. Parker, of 
Tebeauville, Ga. 

During the months of December and January I went over the whole vineyard, skin-. 
ning all the bark from the posts, most of which are cypress, trimming ali splinters 
from the slats of which the arbors are made, taking care to remove all the woed that 
could be spared, and raked and piled up the mass, including all the leaves and other 
trash that was upon the ground, and burnt it. This process I repeated twice, each 
time killing the beetles. About the first of March my vines began to bud and put out 
fruit, and, upon close inspection, I found the beetle was ahead of me. There being 
but few of them I picked them off with the hand, watching, hunting, and catehing 
them twe or three times daily, and up to the tenth had killed, I suppose, about one 
hundred in all. I was not able to find one in the whole vineyard until the fifteenth 
at which time I found three, and made the further discovery that some had escaped 
my eye and had been hatched out. On one vine I found, I suppose about fifty worms 
just hatched and boring the leaves. These I killed with the hand. I saw no signs of 


bn worm on any other vine. Last March I suppose there were five or ten bushels of 
© pest, 


Inasmuch, however, as a farmer is liable to wake up some fine morn- 
ing and find his vineyard full of these insects, in a locality where they 
have been overlooked before, some remedy besides clean cultivation the 

revious winter becomes necessary. It has been found the present spring, 

y experiments in Mr. Phillips’s vineyard, that they can be kept in check 
in the following way: A strip of cotton cloth, 3 by 6 feet, kept open by 
cross-sticks at the ends, is thoroughly saturated with kerosene and held 
under the vine, while the sepporting-post is struck a sharp blow with a 
club. The beetles readily fall by the jar, and contact with the kerosene 
sooner or later destroys them. It will without doubt be found advis- 
able to make use of two of these sheets in order that the vine may be 
more completely surrounded. With this simple apparatus three boys 
can £0 over a large vineyard almost as fast as they can walk; and if 
this be done every day, say for a week, in an infested field, the beetles 

ill be quite thoroughly destroyed. After striking the saturated sheet 
the beetles show no disposition either to fly or to jump. ‘When, how- 
ever, they strike near the edge of the cloth, they not inirequently crawl 
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to the edge and fall to the ground, possibly reviving from the effects of 
the small dose. The escape of these individuals can be easily prevented 
by simply stiching a rim of raw cotton or cotton-batting to the sheet 
and thoroughly saturating it also with the coal oil. 

Should so many of the beetles escape from the prosecution of this 
remedy that the injuries of their larvae become marked, or should the 
remedy be applied after the eggs havealready been deposited, the larvae 
may be destroyed by syringing the vines with a solution: of whale-oil 
soap (two pounds of soap to fifteen gallons of water) or by dusting lime 
upon the leaves, either by means of a sifter or by blowing it from a bel- 
lows. 

No parasite has been discovered as yet upon this insect, but that they 
are attacked by a fungoid disease seems probable from the faet that 
specimens which Mr. Parker sent us, and which were found under the 
bark of the vines, were fastened to the bark and surrounded by a mass 
of white fungus spores. 


THE ASPARAGUS BEETLE. 
(Crioceris asparagi Linn.) 
Order COLEOPTERA; family CHRYSOMELIDAE. 


Gnawing holes into the young heads of asparagus, and laying oval black eggs upon 
them, a small red, yellow, and black beetle, the larvae of which (small, brown, gil 
like grubs) also feed upon the young heads, and the second brood upon the full- 
grown plant. (Plate ILI, fig. 4.) 


The asparagus crop, in Europe, has long suffered from the attacks of 
several insect enemies, the most noted of which is the one above men- 
tioned. On this side of the Atlantic, however, asparagus had always 
enjoyed perfect immunity from insect ravages until, in 1859, this 
European pest was accidentally introduced in the vicinity of New 
York City. It almost immediately spread out into the noted asparagus 
beds of Queens County, Long Island, and by 1862 had multiplied to 
such an extent as to occasion a loss of over one-third of the crop in 
some localities. In this year it first attracted the notice of Dr. Fitch, 
and his observations are published in the Transactions of the New York 
State Agricultural Society for 1862. Since that date the insect has been 
spreading slowly eastward on Long Island, northward in Connecticut 
and New York, and westward and southward in New Jersey and East- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

The past season the worst reports of its injuries have come from Bur- 
ington County, New Jersey, which locality it reached for the first time 
in 1878, and in 1879 a correspondent, writing May 15, said: “Twenty- 
five per cent. of the market crop of Burlington County has already been 
destroyed.” ‘ 

The life history of the asparagus beetle is briefly as follows: Upon 
the appearance of the plants in early spring, and just before the culti- 
vators are ready to begin bunching for the market, the beetles come 
forth in great numbers from their hibernating quarters—under sticks, 
stones, rubbish, and especially under the splinters of wood on fences, 
under the scaly bark of trees—and commence gnawing the tops of the 
young plants. They pair and lay their eggs very soon. The eggs are 
a long oval in shape, about one-sixteenth of an inch in length, and are 
néarly black in color. They are invariably placed endwise upon the 
plant, as shown in the figure. (Plate III, fig. 4.) They are usually seen 
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in rows of from two to seven. In from seven to ten days the young 
larvae begin to make their appearance. In form they bear a close resem- 
‘blance to the Colorado potato beetle larvae, but differ in coloration. The 
general color is grayish olive, with shining black head and brown legs. 
When full grown they measure about 8”"" (a little over three-tenths of 
’ an inch) in length. Concerning the habits of the larva we quote from 
Fitch : 


Like the perfect insect, the larva feeds upon the asparagus only, eating holes through 
the outer bark of the plant and preferring the tender bark on the ends of the stalks 
and on the branches to the more tough and stringy bark towards the base of the stem. 
It moves very slowly and is shy and timorous. As you approach it, it stops eating 
and holding its head stiffly back it emits a drop of black fluid from its mouth. This 
appears to be its only defense against being devoured by birds and other predaceous 
animals, the acrid taste of this fluid probably rendering the larva unpalatable to them. 
It also clings tenaciously to the asparagus. Before tying the cuttings up in bunches 
for the market they are thoroughly washed by being held usually under a pump; but 
these worms cling so tightly that only a part of them are washed off, and this black 
fluid from their mouths stains and nasties the hands of the men, in bunching the cut- 
tings, it being as sticky as molasses. ; 


Under ordinary circumstances the larva attains its full growth in from 
ten to twelve days; then, descending to the earth, it either burrows for 
a short distance or crawls under some rubbish, and, after spinning a 
slight cocoon, transforms to a pupa, in which state it remains, on an av- 
erage, for ten days. 

The perfect beetles are as beautiful insects as one can readily find. 
The head, antennae, legs, and under side of the body are shining black, 
with a slight tinge of metallic green. The thorax is reddish-brown, with 
two black marks in the center. The wing-covers are light-lemon yellow, 
with a longitudinal black stripe down the center and a transverse black 
band at its middle; also an irregular black spot at each corner, and a 
border around the whole of orange-yellow. The average length is about 
6 or 7° (about a quarter of aninch). The form can be seen in the plate. 
They are very shy and active, and will dodge around the stalks upon 
being approached. Like nearly all other leaf beetles, they drop from 
the plant when disturbed and feign death. There are several broods in 
the course of the season, the confusion of generations making it difficult 
to state just how many. The insects hibernate, as we have before stated, 
as adult beetles, under whatever shelter they can find. 


REMEDIES. 


The only method used in Europe by gardeners to rid themselves of 
this pest seems to be hand-picking; but this of course can only be done 
effectually where asparagus is cultivated on a small scale. The only 
remedy which Fitch was able to suggest was turning poultry into the 
beds where the insects were at work; this he thought would prove ef- 
fectual. At the time of the first introduction of the pest, experiments 
were made With potash solutions, salt, lime, and other substances, but 
without good results. The last-named substance, however, seems to 
have grown in favor of late. Mr. A. S. Fuller, of Ridgewood, Bergen 
County, New Jersey, has recently published an article in the American 
Entomologist, in which he says: 

Lime is not only a very cheap and effectual cure for the evil, but one readily ob- 


tained in all parts of the country. With a pail full of dry lime and an old broom for 
a duster, or one of the sifters used for applying Paris green to potatoes, a man can soon 


_ go over an acre of asparagus. The best timeto apply the lime isin the morning whilé 


the dew is on, for then a portion will adhere to the plants as well as to the grubs, and 
during the day or days following it will be constantly dropping down, or blown about 
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among the leaves and branches, thereby making the escape of any larvae all the more 
uneertain. The lime is also beneficial to the asparagus roots, hastening the decompo- 
sition of the manure usually applied in large quantities to the beds. For the pastsix- 
teen years I have used lime as described on my asparagus beds, to keep the insect in 
question in check, and it has done it so effectually that about one application every 
alternate season has been sufficient. 


The New York Tribune has the following in reply to queries respect- 


ing this insect: . 


Experience shows that it will not harm the roots of the plant to eut off and burn the 
tops before or at the time of blossoming. In fact oneremedy that has been used with 
success is to cut down in spring all the plants upon the farm that are not used or in- 
tended for market, hoeing up the young seedlings that, as is well known, annually 
start in the beds from the last year’s seed. By this method the mother beetle is forced 
to lay hereggs upon the large shoots from the old stools; and as these are cut and sent to 
the market every few days, there are no eggs lefi to hatch out into larvae for the sec- 
ond brood of beetles. By concerted action in following out this plan, this insect could 
be kept in check. In those localities where asparagus has run wild it would be nec- 
essary to destroy the wild asparagus also. In case the plants have been allowed to 
grow up the larvae may be controlled by dusting lime over the plants when these are 
wet with dew and while the larvae are young. Lime has but litile effect upon the per- 
fect beetle, and its use early in the season, when the first brood of beetles is about, is 
objectionable from the fact that it soils the marketable stalks. The first remedy is, 
therefore, by far the beat. 


Recent communications from Messrs, Valentine Frost, and 8. 8. Un- 
derhill, of Locust Valley, prominent: Queens County, Long Island, 
asparagus growers, confirm the practicability of the first remedy men- 
tioned in the above quotation, namely, destroying all so-called “ volun- 
teer growth,” and forcing the mother beetle to lay her eggs only upon 
the market shoots which are cut frequently enough to prevent the eggs 
from hatching. Should any escape this method and hatch, Mr. Under- 
hill advises going over the field in the beat of the day and brushing the 
worms from the plants with a leafy twig. They fall to the hot ground 
and generally perish, This is advised in preference to the lime dusting. 
According to Mr. Frost, experiments were made some seasons ago with 
the lime, but no apparent good. being accomplished, it was discontinued. 


THE MELON-WORM. 
(Phakellura hyalinatatis Linn.) 
Order LEPIDOPTERA; family PYRALIDAE. 


Eating cavities into melons, cucumbers, and pumpkins at all stages of growth, and 
also devouring their leaves, rather active yellow-green larvae from 30 to 35™™ (1g 
inch) in length. (Plate ITY, figs. 5, 6.) 

Phakellura hyalinatalis has long been well known to entomological 
collectors from its beauty and abundance in certain localities; but has 
received almost no attention from economic workers. Guenée speaks 
of it as one of the most abundant of exotic Pyralids, and, in giving its 
geographical distribution, says: “‘ Very common in all America. I have 
received it from Brazil, from Colombia, from Hayti, from North Amer- 
ica, and from French Guiana.” Certain authors are inclined to think 
that it may also be found in Europe, and Stephens states that it has 
actually been captured in Devonshire near Plymouth, but Guenée con- 
siders this an accidental introduction, and thinks that it cannot be con- 
sidered as an Huropean species, AB 

As to the food plant of the larva Guenée simply states that it lives 
wpon the pumpkins, watermelons, and other cucurbitaceous plants. 

In the July, 1875, number of Field and Forest a short account is given 
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_ of the destruction of a large crop of cucumbers at Indian River, Florida, 
by these worms. I was stated that they first attacked the bud, then 
worked into the plant, and eventually killed them out, root and branch. 
Beyond this we have seen no account of much damage by this insect. 

uring the past summer, however, the melon crop in parts of Georgia 
has been very seriously injured by its ravages; to what extent is vividly 
shown in the following account which was kindly written at my request 
‘by Prof. J. E. Willet, of Macon, Ga. I have headed this article “The 
felon- Worm” in spite of the fact that this title is not sufficiently dis- 
tinctive for a popular name, for the reason that this insect is already 
generally known by that name among those who have suffered from its 
work. 
Professor Willet’s account is as follows: 


At the annual meeting of the Georgia Horticultural Society, July, 1879, earnest in- 
quiry about the melon-worm was made by many of the members. It was stated that 
the August crop of musk-melons was very subject to the attacks of worms, which were 
very numerous and destructive, and against which no remedies had been successful, 

only worm destructive to melons, described in the books at my command, was 
the pickle-worm, Phakellura nitidalis. The figures and description of this by Prof. C, 
V. Riley are copied by Professor Packard in his Report on Noxious Insects in Hay- 
den’s Report for 1875. This worm is there represented as very injurious to melons, 
cucumbers, &c., in the Western States. A moth of this species was caught in my 
house the last week in August, and was the only one seen during the season. 

On the same day on which this moth was caught Mr. S. I. Gustin brought me two 
nutmeg-melons, saying that they were the best of a load which he had just gathered, 
Each melon had about half a dozen caterpillars, which had excavated shallow cavi- 
ties in the melons, or had penetrated bodily into the same. The melons were too 
much injured to be eatable. These worms, f naturally supposed, might be the pickle- 
worms, 2 moth of which species I had just caught. 

In the course of the next two or three weeks I visited three melon patches, where 
musk-melons had been planted for market. All presented the same scene of total de- 
struction. Most of the vines had been more or less denuded of leaves, and the remains 
of the leaves contained brown chrysalids or pupae “webbed up” inthem. The melons 
of various sizes, were occupied in great measure by the worms. The younger worms 
were generally confined to the surface, but the older had penetrated to different 
depths. Some had excavated shallow cavities half an inch to an inch in diameter, 
and one-eighth of an inch in depth; and each cavity was occupied by one or more 
worms. Others had penetrated perpendicularly into the melous, frequently beyond 
sight. None had reached the hollow of the melon, so far as I saw. The worms aver- 
aged probably half a dozen to each melon. The melon crops of these three market- 
gardens were a total loss. Another gardener told me that he had abandoned the 
culture of melons entirely, because of the ravages of the melon-worm. Where culti- 
vated in considerable numbers, the August and September crop of melons is very un- 
certain. The destruction is frequently quite as complete, also, in private gardens. 

The melon-worms are of a light yellowish-green color, nearly translucent, have a 
few scattered hairs, and, when mature, are about an inch and a quarter in length. 
They “web up” in the leaves of the melon, or of any plant growing near which has 
flexible leaves, forming a slender brown chrysalis three-quarters of an inch in length. 
Hundreds of these pupae were found rolled up in the leaves of the tomato and of the 
sweet-potato. ; 

In passing through one of the patches referred to, numbers of small, beautifal moths 
rose from the grass and weeds. Their wings when extended measured an inch across, 
and were of an iridescent pearly whiteness, except 2 narrow black border. Their lega 
and bodies presented the same glistening whiteness, and the abdomens terminated in 
a curious movable tuft of white appendages like feathers, of a pretty buff color, tipped 
with white and black. These moths proved to be the mature melon-worms, which 
had emerged from the chrysalids referred to. 

The melon-worms, larvae chrysalids, and moths, were forwarded to Prof. J. H. 
Comstock, Entomologist of the United States Agrieutiural Department, for identifica- 
tion. He pronounced them to be Phakellura hyalinaialis, another species of the same 
genus as the Western pickle-worm, Phakellura nifidalis. ‘The moth of the latter, 
which I have, is somewhat smaller, and the ground color of the wings is a bronze 
yellow and the black border is broader. 

Much later in the season a few worms were fornd on cucumbers, and were pro- 
nounced by Professor Comstock to be melon-worms, A year previous, in the summer 
of 1878. I found a chrysalis webbed in a tomato leaf, and this chrysalis gave forth the 
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same moth, as was found in 1879 to issue from the melon-worm chrysalis. This worm 
had probably fed on the foliage of a pumpkin vine which ran near the tomato plant, 

The melon-worm, Phokellura hyalinatalis, is known then to destray musk-melons, 
cucumbers, and pumpkins. Its cousin, the pickle-worm, Phakellura nitidalis, has been 
found here, but it remains to be determined whether it plays any part in the destruc- 
tion of melons er of cucumbers in this lo¢ality. : 

No efficient remedy for this pest has been discovered here. Some have tried placing 
each melon on a piece of plank, under the mistaken notion that the worms emerged 
from the earth. Paris green and London purple are objectionable, by reason of their 
poisonous properties. Professor Comstock has suggested to me a trial of the Persian 
insect-powder, pyrethrum. Whatever remedy is employed it must be applied to the 
leaves as well as to the melons. The worms devour both foliage and fruit, and, if 
the fruit alone be protected, the foliage will be destroyed, the plants will cease to 
grow, and the melons will not come to maturity. 

J. KE. WILLET. 


Macon, Ga., May 1, 1880. 


The number of broods in a season has not been definitely ascertained. 
The insect winters in the chrysalis state, spun up in the leaves of any 
neighboring tree or plant. They usually migrate to a greater or less 
distance from their feeding place before webbing up. At Rock Ledge, 
Fla., I found them abundantly webbed up on Palmetto and Orange 
trees in a grove in which the so-called Indian pumpkins had grown. 

As regards remedies Mr. J. 8. Newman, of Atlanta, Ga., states that 
the only one known to him is to plant early, the object being to pick 
the melons before the most destructive brood of the worms has ap- 
peared. It would undoubtedly be found profitable to keep a sharp look- 
out for the first brood of the worms, which will probably be found feed- 
ing upon the leaves and stems before the young melons have begun to 
form. These should be killed by hand. This could be readily done in 
patches comparatively small in size, and we think will be found profit- 
able in large gardens. 

Two species of parasitic insects have been reared from the specimens 
sent to the department; one is Pimpla conquisitor, an Ichneumon-tfly, 
which has proved very efficacious in the case of the cotton-worm; the 
other is a Tachina fiy, and is represented in Pl. III, fig.6. Much is to be 
expected from the aid of these parasites. 


THE JAPAN LILY APHIS. 
(Siphonophora lilii, Monell [new species].) 
Order HOMOPTERA; family APHIDIDAE. 


Feeding upon the under sides of the leaves of the Japan lily and tulip, a redand yel- 
low aphid 2™™ (+5 inch) in length. 


. In July, 1879, specimens of a handsome aphid were received from Mr. 
Peter B. Mead, of New York City, who had studied them for some time 
upon the Japan lilies in his green-house. The following notes upon 
habits accompanied the specimens: 


I first noticed this aphis in the spring of 1878 on some Japan lilies, the bulbs of 
which, as well as the earth in which they were grown, were received from Japan dur- 
ing the preceding winter. My attention was first attracted by an unusual appearance 
of the under surface of the leaves, which looked as if thickly dotted with small 
- brown specks. A closer examination proved them to be plant lice of a species en- 
tirely new tome. They were about half grown, but very soon attained maturity. 
Thickly grouped together on the leaves, they certainly presented a picturesque ap- 
pearance, being the only aphis I have ever seen that could be called handsome. They 
multiplied with astonishing rapidity, and soon covered the plants. I am confident 
that they increase more rapidly than the green aphis. When disturbed they allseem 
to unite in a swaying motion, more marked than that of the green aphis 
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Notwithstanding their great numbers, they do not injure or disfigure the plant to 
the same degree as other Aphides. At least this is the result of my observations thus 
far. If not disturbed, they literally cover the whole plant, buds and all. They 
seem thus far to confine themselves exclusively to the Japan lily, with but one excep- 
tion. I have repeatedly examined all my other garden and pot plants, both last sum- 


- mer and this, without detecting this aphis on any of them, except a few on the tulip. 


After watching them for a few weeks last summer I began their destruction ; butin 
September they all suddenly disappeared without further effort from me. Whether 
they will do so this year remains to be seen. During the winter a very few made 
their appearance on a tulip in the green-house, but were immediately killed, and no 
more were seen. : 

In consequence of the cold and backward spring, they made their appearance quite 
late this year (1879). At the time of writing (July 26) they cover the plants on which 
they have not been disturbed; but, as was the case last year, they are confined ex- 
clusively to the Japan lilies. I have traveled about not a little, but have failed to 
discover this aphis, except in one place, which I can trace immediately to my own 
plants, or, more strictly, to the same lot. Hence I conclude that it came from Japan 
with the lilies or the soil. 


Specimens were sent to Mr. Monell for identification. He considered 
it to be a new species of the genus Siphonophora, and forwarded the fol- 
lowing specific description for insertion in this report: 


SIPHONOPHORA LILI (n. sp ) 

General color yellow; basal half of abdomen brownish red. Antennae mounted on 
conspicuous tubercles. Style yellow, a little over half as long as the nectaries. Nec- 
taries dusky, yellowish just at base, about four times as long as the tarsi. Venation 
normal, Length2™™, Alarexpanse7™™, On flowers of Lilium. 

The only other described Aphides on liliaceous plants are Aphis tulipae, Boyer de 
Fonscolombe, 1841, and S. tulipae, Monell. 

It might be interesting to mention in this connection that on the allied family, the 
Amaryllidaceae, there have been found Rhopalosiphum dianthi, Schr., Aphis veratri, and 


Aphis papaveris. 
THE HAWTHORN TINGIS. 
(Corythuca arcuata, Say, var.) 


‘Order HEMIPTERA; family TINGIDAE. 


Puncturing the under surfaces of the leaves of different species of Crataegns, giving 


| 
a 


. 


7 


them a brown and sunburnt appearance, a smajl brown insect, with the hemelytra 
carried horizontally, and formed of a nearly transparent membrane netted with 
many stout veins; the immature forms spiny and wingless. 


The leaves of the different species of thorn on the department grounds 
(Crataegus cordata, C. coccinea, C. tomentosa, C. crus-galli, C. parvifolia) 
toward the middle of the summer were observed to turn brown and 
seared, as if burned by the sun. Upon examining the under surfaces 
the explanation was readily seen in the large numbers of the bizarre 
Tingides in all stages, with which the under side was fairly covered. 

The eggs of these insects, which, I think, have not been described, 
are smooth, whitish, glistening, semi-transparent, and‘ ovoid in shape. . 
Their average length is 3™™ (.01 inch). They are deposited on their 
broad end, and seem to be somewhat inserted into the substance of the 
leaf; they are covered completely by a brown, sticky substance, which 
hardens soon after oviposition. It adheres so firmly to the egg, espe- 
cially to the upper portion, that it is impossible to remove it without 
crushing the egg. Atits upper end this covering of the egg is squarely 
truncate, giving the whole mass the appearance of a frustum of a cone 
with a porous lid. From the funnel-shaped summit the young insect 
makes its exit, and the round hole at this point renders the empty eggs 
readily distinguishable from those still unhatched. The eggs are usually 
laid, in-groups of from ten to thirty, along both sides of some prominent 
leaf vein. They bear a much greater resemblance to certain forms of 
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fungi, notably the genus Phoma, and to certain young homopterous galls, - 
than they do te eggs of any sort. (Plate LII, fig. 3.) Le 

The immature insect is of the same dirty brown color as the substance 
covering the egg, and but little darker than the withering leaf. Itis of 
a broad, flat, oval shape, and spines seem to project from almost every 
portion of its body. it looks under the microscope more like a lobe of 
a prickly cactus than anything else we can think of. The cast-off skins 
stick to the leaf, and give it the appearance of being much more seriously 
infested than it really is. 

The general appearance of the mature individuals is well shown by 
Plate LV, fig. 2. Their average length is about 3°". Professor Uhler, 
in his note determining the species, said: 

Your specimens of Tingis belong to the genus Corythuca, and seem to be anew 
phytophagic form of Coryihuca arcuata Say. It will hardly do to make @ new species 
out of this insect, as it is one of the several forms which fit into Say’s species. It 
comes near to the race belonging to the Juglans nigra. ; 

The dead Jeaves under the bushes during winter have been often 
found to contain living and healthy eggs of the Tingides; but the ecus- 
tomary method of hibernation is in the adult state alone. This form 
can be found during winter under the loose bark of the tree, and under 
sticks and stones upon the ground. Whenever the injuries of these 
insects become so great as to render scme remedy necessary, syringing 
with kerosene and water, in the proportion of 1 gill of the former to 5 
gallons of the latter, will be found to answer the purpose. It is fair to 
suppose, however, that if the leaves and rubbish underneath the trees 
are destroyed, either every fall or every spring, a necessity for remedies 
will not arise. 


THE LOCUST SAW FLY. 
(Nematus similaris Norton [new species.) 
Order HYMENOPTERA; family TENTHREDINIDAE, 


Eating the leaves of black locust, a small, soft, green worm, with 20 legs and appar- 
ently many segments, (Plate IV, fig. 1.) 


The life history of an interesting saw fly, the larvae of which have been 
found in considerable numbers feeding upon the locust trees (Robinia 
pseudacacia) of the District, has been studied during the past season. 

The egg, which is .5™ (.02 inch) long, white, semi-transparent, and in 
shape resembles an irregular semi-ellipsoid, is deposited in a crescent- 
shape cut made in the under surface of the leaf by the saw-like apparatus 
of the female, never, so far as I am aware, near the rib. The egg being 
deposited, the flap made by the crescent cut is forced upwards, making 
a protuberance which is readily observable upon the surface of the leaf, 
and which is also increased by the swelling of the egg. The time re- 
quired for the development of the egg is short, only a few days elapsing 
between the depositing and the hatching. 

The newly-hatched larva is pale-greenish white with a brownish head. 
It has twenty legs, six large thoracic, twelve abdominal, and two anal, 
It moves a short distance from the place of its birth and commences 
feeding on the lower surface of the leaf. At first a round hole is eaten 
in the leaf; as soon as thisis sufficiently enlarged the larva works within 
it, holding its prolegs along the cut edge, as shown in the figure. Asit 
grows larger the larva frequently leaves the partially destroyed leafand — 
migrates to another; this one, however, it begins to eat on the edge, and 
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usually destroys entirely. A number are thus ruined by a single larva. 
The method of work and the attitudes assumed by the larvae are well 
‘shown in thefigure. When disturbed, or upon being touched, they raise 
the abdomen and strike with it violently from one side to the other, the 
end of the body swinging around as far forward as the head, which it 
frequently strikes. While making this violent motion they must neces- 
sarily cling very firmly to the leaf with their thoracic legs, and indeed 
itis difficult to remove them without in jury. 

The full-grown larva is of a uniform green color; the head is yellow- 
ish-green ; the eyes black, with pale centers; and the stigmata pale, 
surrounded with a brownish ring. Upon abdominal segments 1 to 6 
there is seen below the stigmatal line a dusky spot, which, upon examina- 
tion with the lens, is seen to consist of two swellings, each with three 
dusky warts, surmounted by a single hair, and a conical tubercle which 
bears no hair. Above the anus there is a pair of short, thick, club- 
shaped tubercles. From the habit of the larva, just deseribed, of strik- 
ing with its posterior end, it would seem possible that these tubercles 
might emit some offensive. fluid, although they have not been observed 
to do so. At full size it is from 10 to 12™™ long (2 inch). 

When it has ceased feeding the larva drops to the surface of the ground, 
and there, amongst the leaves, grass, or other rubbish, spins itself a 
tough, coarse, and rough oval dark-brown cocoon. In this itremains for 
several days before transforming to a pupa, and issues as a perfect in- 
sect in from two to three weeks after the commencement of the cocoon. 

The cocoons, although made upon the surface of the ground, are very 
difficult to find on account of their brown color and the adhering parti- 
cles of earth and dead vegetable material. 

The adult insect is 6" long (nearly 4 inch). Its general color is 
dirty yellow, with asquarish black patch on top of the head; the lateral 
and anterior lobes of the thorax black; and a transverse black patch on 
top of each abdominal segment. The under side of the body is yel- 
lowish ; anterior and middle legs yellowish; tibiae and tarsi of posterior 
legs nearly black. The antennae are half as long as the body, 9-jointed; 
the first and second joints very short; the third joint longest—as long 
as fourth and fifth together; other joints decreasing in length. The 
stigma, or dark spot at the anterior border of the wings, is yellowish- 
brown, nearly black at its basal half. The wings expand 15™ (.59 ineh), 

There are two and possibly three broods in a season. The first larvae 
were not noticed until August 30, and were nearly full grown. They 
spun up September 6, and issued ’as adults September DA, The first 
week in October other adults issued from their cocoons. October 2 lar- 
vae were still found in all stages of growth. October 10 a search for 
cocoons upon the surface of the “ground under the trees revealed the fact 
that all that could be found were empty. This demonstrated cone of two 
things, either that the insect customarily hibernates as an adult, or that 
the cocoons found were al! of the earlier brood, and that the hibernating 
eocoons were to be found in securer quarters, say under the ground. In 
either case the hope which we had gained from the habits of the earlier 
brood of an easy method of extermination by burning the rubbish on 
the surface of the ground during winter was thwarted. As to the usual 
method of hibernation, we were forced to believe that it is double, either 
as adult oras pupa. ’As just stated, perfect flies were issuing in the 
_ breeding cases in October; while, on the other hand, one larva, which 
_ spun up September 25, did’ not issue as a fly until March 2, while an- 
_ other, which spuh up September 30, only issued Mareh 23. 


° 
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The amount of damage done by these worms at times must be consid- 
erable. Mr. Norton states that the larvae of JN. trilineata occur in enor- 
mous numbers occasionally upon the weeping willow, sometimes wholly 
stripping large trees of their leaves. Although the amount of damage 
done to the locusts in this vicinity the past season was not such as to 
materially injure them, still we may expect such injury any season. 

In ease of their appearance in destructive numbers they can probably 
be kept in check by syringing the trees with a whale-oil-soap solution 
thrown by @ garden syringe or a fountain pump, where it can be used 
with safety. Paris-green water will be found an effectual remedy. 

An ichneumonid parasite has been bred from the cocoons of this Ne- 
Bas and was determined by Mr. Cresson as Phygadeuon pubescens 

TOV. 

Specimens of this saw fly were referred to Mr. Edward Norton for 
determination. Mr. Norton decided that they represented a new spe- 
cies, of which he furnishes the following characterization : 


DESCRIPTIVE. 


NEMATUS SIMILARIS Norton (n. sp.). 

Color reddish yellow; a spot on head; three vittae on thorax; bands on tergum, 
and hinder tibia and tarsi black. ‘ 

Size of N. interger.— 9 Antennae about two-thirds the length of body; the first and 
second articles very short, the third, fourth, and fifth longest, subequal, black. Color 
of head and body reddish yellow; face beiow the antennae whitish; a square black 
spot on occiput, extending to back of head and extending down the ridges of basin 
before; head wider than thorax; pro and mesothorax black, with the sutures paler, 


and a more or less distinct V on prothorax; scutels pale—basal plates and a band on - 


each segment of tergum black; ovipositor sheathes black, a small dark spot below 
the anterior wings; legs yellow—paler about the trochanters; the anterior tarsi 
blackish above; the hinder tibiae and tarsi black, with their tips pale; wings hyaline— 
emarginate at costa; nerves black, about the costa brown; basal half of costa clouded, 

9 Three females.—This belongs to the group of NV. integer, S. pomum, hospes, &e., 
which are so much alike, and at the same time so variable in the amount of black. 
that the comparison of a large number of specimens and study of their larva is needed 
to distinguish them. ) 


THE LESSER LOCUST LEAF GELECHIA. 
(Gelechia robiniaefoliella Chambers [new species].) 
Order LEPIDOPTERA; family TINEIDAE. 


Spinning two locust leaves together and feeding between them, leaving the outer sur- 
face and the larger ribs untouched, a minute, greenish white slender larva, which 
transforms to a chrysalis in the same situation. 


To the list of insects injurious to the black locust, given by Mr. 
Chambers in a recent number of the American Entomologist (vol. ii, 
No. 3), we have to add a new species of Tineid, which we call the Lesser 
Locust Leaf Gelechia, in contradistinction to Gelechia pseudacaciella 
Cham., which has very similar habits, but which is considerably larger. 
(See notes of the year.) 

The small light-green larvae of the species under consideration were 
first noticed in the latter part of August. They were invariably found, 
each, between two leaves which had spun together, eating the surfaces 
thus inclosed, but not eating through to the exterior surface. From 
this time up to the middle of October, when the leaves were fast falling, 
larvae, evidently of the same brood, were at work. Some had already 
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begun to transform by the middle of September, others not until a month 
later. As apreparation for transformation a silken lining was simply spun 
between the leaves already webbed together, and in that the last larval 

_ skin was shed, the chrysalis falling to the ground with the falling leaves. 
In the warm room in which the breeding cages were kept the moths 

began to issue about the middie of December, and were continually 
issuing from that time until spring. Under ordinary circumstances 
they probably do not emerge until spring. 

We have not observed the eggs and newly-hatched larvae of this 
insect, but the former are probably deposited upon the under surface of 
the leaf and the latter probably live at first in a slight web on the under 
surface of the same leaf, only attaching it to another leaf as it increases 
in ‘size. 

It will be an easy matter to destroy these insects, should they become 
so abundant as to necessitate some remedy, by simply burning the fallen 
leaves in late autumn. . 

We append to Mr. Chambers’s characterization of the species, which 
follows, a short description of larva and pupa: } 


GELECHIA ROBINIAEFOLIELLA (0. sp.). 

At first glance I inclined to think that the single female specimen from which I do- 
scribe this species was either G. ebliquistrigella Cham. or G. (Sinee) fuscopallidelia 
Cham., to each of which it bears some resemblance, being, however, nearer the latter. 
I think, on further examinaiion, that it is distinct. If, however, it should prove to be 
Suscopallidella or a variety of it, then I wish to change the specific name of the latter 
to that above given, because, in conformity with the rule among the Tineina, it should 
receive its name from its food plant, and robiniacfoliella is, for other reasons, preferable, 
Though the larva feeds on the locust, the moth cannot be mistaken for Anacampsis 
robiniae Fitch, a species known only by Dr. Fitch’s description, which is evidently made 
up from the larva, mine, and moth of two, if not three, very different genera and 
species, the mine described by Dr. Fitch being that of Lithocolletis rebiniclia, the larva 
that of ZL. ornaietia, and the moth either Graciliaria robinielia or some utterly unknown 
species, ay 

In this species the palpi are siender and rather long and the hind wings are emarginate 
beneath the apex. ‘The palpi are white, with two dark brown annulations on the third 
joint and two brown spots on the outer surface of the second joint; face white, faintly 
irrorate with fuscus. Antennae brown; thorax and fore wings grayish fuscus, darker 
towards the apex of the wings; base of the dorsal margin of the fore wings fuscus 
with an oblique brown streak of slightly raised scales at about tho basal fourth, point- 
ing obliquely backwards towards a small brownish spot about the middle of the dorsal 
margin; the extreme base of the costal margin is brown, and before tho cilia there is 
an oblique brown costal spot or streak. Hind wings and the cilia of both pair pale 
fuscus. Abdomen grayish fuscus; anal tuft straw yellow. Legs dark-gray brown, 
annulate with sordid white. Al. ex. Linch. * 

Larva.—Length, when full grown, &™™ (.31 inch); slender, subcylindrical, tapering 
slightly at each end; 14 well-developed feet. Color, when young, a very light green; 
when full grown, considerably darker; when ready to pupate, with a pinkish tinge; 
head, pale brown; thoracic plate, faintly yellowish with brown edges. On each side 
ventral to the thoracic shield is a large, black, piliferous spot. On tho dorsal surface 
of segments 2 and 3 is a slightly recurved transverse row of six piliferous spots, the 
dorsal pair being smallest and the subdorsal pair largest, each of the latter bearing 
two hairs. The abdominal segments have each four dorsal piliferous spots at the 
corners of a square and also the usual subddorsal and lateral spots. The anal plate is 
of the same color as the rest of the body, with a brownish posterior margin. 

Pupa.—Length 4™™ (.15 inch), broad across shoulders and tapering acately to 
anus; the anterior end being rounded. The general color is reddish brown. The 
whole dorsal surface is covered with numerous tino and regular punctures. The 
_ seventh abdominal segment has its posterior dorsai margin toothed and its ventral 
margin fringed with bristles. The anal joint has many mintite slender hooked pro- 
_ jections, The members are closely soldered together ; the wing cases, aniennal sheaths, 
-and posterior tarsal sheaths all ending together at the posterior ventral wargin of the 
fifth aldominal segment. 
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THE WHITE BLOTCH OAK LEAF MINER. 
(Lithocolletis hamadryadelia Clemens.) 
Order LEPIDOPTERA; family TINEIDAE. 


Making a whitish blotch mine upon the upper surface of the leaves of different oaks, 
a minute, flat, horny, footiess, active, brownish-yellow larva, which transforms 
within the mine in a delicate discoid silken cocoon. (Plate IV, fig. 4.) 


In the latter part of June, 1879, the leaves of many of the oaks on the 
department grounds were seen to be badly spotted by the mines of this 
interesting little insect. Although each mine by itself caused but an 
insignificant blotch, yet these insects were present in such enormous 
numbers as to promise serious injury to some of the trees. It is safe to 
‘say that with a few trees every leaf contained, on an average, four or 
five miners, and with many leaves the entire parenchyma on the upper 
side of the skeleton was entirely eaten out, leaving the upper epidermis 
as dry as parchment. The vitality of the tree had made efiorts to re- 
pair the injury, but the constant drain upon the tree, supporting these 
hundreds of thousands of living beings, sadly weakened it. before the 
end of the season. 

Of American oaks the following species were aifected: Quercus lyrata, 
Q. prinus, Q. rubra, Q. tinctoria, Q. robusta, Q. panonica, @. macrocarpa. 

Of foreign oaks growing upon the grounds the following had been 
attacked: Quercus cerris, of Southern Europe; Q. robur, of Great Brit- 
ain; Q. pyrenaica, from the Pyrenees; Q. aegilops, from the Levant; 
Q. sideroxylon, of Mexico; Q. daimio, of Japan; Q. sp. from Japan. 

The character of the mine varied more or less with the variations in 
size, pubescence, and thickness of the epidermis of the leaf. A leaf of 
Q. lyrata, for instance, when extensively mined, presents an entirely 
different appearance from a leaf of Q.prinus. Chambers states in gen- 
eral that the mine of L. hamadryadelia is a “whitish blotch on the up- 
per side of the leaf.” Upon different species of oak, however, the color 
of the blister-like blotch caused by the mine varies from whitish through 
yellow to dark brown. : . 

The upper epidermis of the leaf being removed and the bottom of the 
mine exposed to view, it is seen in every case to be curiously spotted with 
the excrement of the larva, as is well shown in the plate. The leaf 
therein represented is no worse affected than the average one upon 
many trees. Upon the under side of the leaves the evidence of the 
extensive mining upon the upper surface is usually very slight, and the 
mest careful examination reveals only a slight discoloration. 

Upon examining the edge of the mine with the microscope, usually 
one or more extremely minute eggs will be found, either empty or un- 
hatched. These eggs average .112™" in diameter (.004 inch), and are 
almost spherical in shape. They are tinged with brown before hatch- 
ing, but after hatching are transparent. No markings are discernible. 

The young larvae present a most curious appearance, as shown in 
figure b of the plate. They are nearly flat, with the first thoracic segment 
much larger than any of the others, the hind body tapering gradually to 
the end. The head is small also in comparison with the size of the first — 
segment. As the larvae increase in size they still retain their flat form 
and as they approach full growth and have but one more molt to undergo 
they present the appearance of figure c. Upon the back of each seg- 
ment is a shiny brownish horny plate, and the head and last segment are — 
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dark. Although active while in the mine, only the faintest rudiments 
of legs are discernible. The mouth parts are very curiously modified. 
Mandibles and maxillae are the only parts to be seen, and they appear 
as figured at d. The mandibles seem admirably adapted for separating 
the leaf layers. Though apparently both mandibles are continuous, yet 
in reality they are simply connected by a membrane which allows play, 
and through an opening in which, on the ventral side, the food enters 
the alimentary canal. ‘Iwo pairs of rudimentary almost colorless eyes 
can be seen under a moderate magnifying power, occupying the relative 
position indicated in figured. The hind pair usually consists of four, 
five, or six large and apparently structureless cells, resembling fat cells. 
Each one of the front pair consists of from two to four similar cells 
though smailer. From the lateral edge of each segment projects a 
rather long bristle, and just above the lateral edge there is a smaller 
one, The last segment bears six such bristles. Between the lateral 
edge of each segment and its dorsal plate are two short, stout tubercles 
placed close together, and each surmounted by a short bristles The 
spiracies are extremely minute, but with a high microscopic power 
can be seen near the latero-anterior border of each of the abdominal 
segments except the last, each with its minute tracheal branch running 
to it. The meta and mesothoracic segments have none, but that on the 
prothoracic is larger than any of the others and situated on the hind 
border of the segment. 

When once removed from their mines these flat larvae have not the 
power to re-enter the leaf and commence new mines. This is due in 
great part to the peculiar structure of the mouth-parts, which are in no 
way fitted for piercing a tough epidermis. Then, too, as Mr. Chambers 
has suggested, the head projects straight forward and can be elevated 
or depressed but very slightly, which also is the case with the modified 

aws. 

: To one acquainted with the general features of the larvae of the dif- 
ferent orders of insects, these flat larvae bear a much closer general re- 
semblance to coleopterous larvae than to lepidopterous. The number ox 
molis which they have undergone up to this time is difficult to ascer- 
tain. Usually five cast-off skins can be readily found in a completed 
mine, which, together with the skin which is cast within the cocoon (of 
which we shall speak further on) and one or two small ones which have 
become so decomposed and mixed with the excrement as to have be- 
come indistinguishable, would indicate seven or eight molts. Mr. 
Chambers’s studies have led him to the conclusion that there are always 
eight molts in Lithocolletis. He based this conclusion on the fact that 
eight distinct sizes are discernible in the larvae of each species. He has 
also noticed the following definite relation between successive malts: 
“At each molt except the seventh, the length of the larva in its first 
Stage is added to that of the molting larva;” or, in other words, at 
each molt the larva increases in length by just the length of the first 
stage. I have been unable to verify this relation with the species under 
consideration. 

When these flat larvae have attained full size they usually measure 
from four to five millimeters in length; and their blotch mine covers a 
space equal to from one-half to three-quarters of an inch square. At 
its seventh molf, instead of coming out again a larger flat coleopter- 
iform larva, its entire appearance changes. It is longer than before, 
and, instead of bein g flat, is cylindrical. Its mouth parts have assumed 
a more normal lepidopterous form, and its eyes have become covered by 
dark pigmentary layer. The regular fourteen feet in the normal posi- 
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tion have appeared, the last pair or anal prop-legs alone varying from oe 
the usual form in being united across the middle line. The spiracles — 


have become mounted on quite prominent tubercles, but their position 
is the same as in the flat form. The round larvae vary much in their 
markings. Some individuals have the brown, horny dorsal plates which 
were found upon the fiat larvae; others have not a trace of them, while 
others still form various intermediate stages. The last four pairs ot 
legs have the appearance of common prop-legs, but the first three pairs 
do not at all resemble the ordinary thoracic legs of caterpillars. In- 
stead of being horny, articulated, and apparently ending in a point, 
they are mere fleshy tubercles, each with a depression in its center, and 
looking much like pro-legs. 

The reasons for these remarkable changes are soon evident, for these 
round larvae are to spin the cocoon. With the mouth parts the now 
almost useless mandibles have become much smaller, and from being 
the most important have become the least important of the mouth parts. 
The parts appearing most prominently in the round form are the labium, 
bearing the spinnerets, the labial palpi, the maxillae and maxillary palpi, 
all of which help in the formation of the cocoon. The development of 
the feet is also necessary, as they enable the larva to turn itself readily 
in the narrow compass of the cocoon during the spinning. 

The cocoon itself is simply a delicate, semi-transparent, circular sheet 
of white silk, stretched over a part of the bottom of the mine. Itis 
usually from 5 to 7™™ (.2 to .28 inch) across, and is composed of delicate 
fibers running in every conceivable direction. The leaf at the bottom 
of the cocoon has a number of silken threads spun across it. The object 
of these threads is probably, as Mr. Chambers suggests,* to make the 
space intended for the cocoon more roomy by causing a bulge on the 
under side of the leaf from the contracting of these fibers. 

Up to this point the life of the larva occupies from eighteen to twenty- 
five days, and it attains an average length of about 5.4" (5 inch). 

The length of time elapsing between the completion of the cocoon and 
the change to pupa I have not definitely ascertained; but that it is 
very short is shown by the fact that two larvae left engaged in spinning 
at 4 o'clock in the afternoon had completed the transformation at nine 
the next morning. 

The last larval skin is extremely delicate and elastic. “Upon being 
shed within the cocoon it shrinks away so as to be almost imperceptible. 
Upon comparing it with the last skin shed without the cocoon it is seen 
to be only. about one-tenth its size, or rather to occupy only about one- 
tenth its space. The utility of this is obvious when we think of the eon- 
tracted space of the cocoon. The extreme delicacy of this last skin 
enables one to see plainly the formation of the chrysalis within with a 
moderate microscopic power and a strong transmitted light. 

The chrysalis is light brown in color and about 4.2"" (.16 inch) in 
length. The most remarkable point about it is the toothed crest upon 
its forehead, which enables it doubtless to pierce or saw through the 
cocoon, Fig. 2 shows a side view, and o a front view of this crust, 
showing the sharp teeth. The posterior end of the body is squarely cut 
off, and is furnished with three minute forward-curved, finger-like hooks, 
which undoubtedly serve to hold the chrysalis in position by hooking 
into the silk of the cocoon during the exit of the moth, but not to any 
extent before, as the chrysalis readily falls out when the cocoon is cut 
open. As the chrysalis advances in development the colors of the con- 


* Psyche, vol. ii, page 150, ‘‘On Larvae of Tineina, especially of Lithocolietis,” by 
V. T. Chambers, 
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tained moth begin to be plainly visible, and it seems to be completely 


differentiated a day or two before it makes its exit. ‘ 

Hight days after the first pupae were found the moths began to make 
their appearance. Hach pupa first sawed through the cocoon near its 
juncture with the leaf and worked its way through the gap, by means 
of the minute backward-directed spines upon its back, until it reached 
the upper cuticle of the leaf. Through this cuticle it sawed in the same 
way that it did through the cocoon. The hole was in each case just 
large enough to permit the chrysalis to work its way out, holding it 
firmly when partly emerged. When half way out it stopped, and pres- 
ently the skin split across the back of the neck and down in front along 
the antennal sheaths, and allowed the moth to emerge. 

The moth is a delicate little creature, with a body about 3™ (.12 inch) 
long, and with a stretch of wing of about 7™™ (.28 inch). The front 
wings are white, with three broad irregular bronze bands across each 
one, each band being bordered with black on its inner side. The hind 
wings are silvery. 

From the time when these insects were first observed until the end of 
the season the moths were constantly issuing, there being almost no 
regularity in the generations, so that from this season’s observations it 
would not be easy to state definitely the number of broods. The cycle: 
of. the insects life occupying, as it does, but a’single month, more or 
less, in this latitude, with seasons varying in length and degree of 
warmth, the number of broods will vary by one or two. Jive or six is 
probably a close approximation. 

Upon the approach of cold weather, all the larvae which have entered 
upon the last larval stage, the round form, undergo no further transfor- 
mations at that time, but remain in this stage through the winter. The 
larvae which have not yet reached this stage continue their develop- 
ment up to this point, unless frost and the fall of the leaves cut them 
off, and also hibernate as round larvae. This arrest of development, if 
it may be so termed, of the larva before its last molt, took place this 
year (and it is probably usually the same) with the advanced larvae 
several weeks before cold weather set in, at just that point when the 
development of another generation would have been impossible, thus 
securing the hibernation of almost every individual. An examination 
of the leaves in December revealed the fact that dead partially grown 
larvae were very rare indeed in the mines. All through the winter the 
dead leaves on and under the oaks most infested during the summer 
were full of the round larvae. Not a single pupa was found, though 
hundreds of mines were opened and examined. Such pupae as there 
may be upon the fall of the leaves (though they are probably very few, 
if indeed there are any at all, from the reasons just stated) either give 
forth the moths or are killed by the frost. The moths may possibly 
hibernate in small numbers, though we have no evidence of such hiber- 


 nation.* 


Karly in March the hibernating larvae revived after a few days of 


_ warm weather and began spinning their cocoons. During the winter 


*Mr. Chambers says (ibid., p. 148): ‘‘ Neither can I conceive any good reason why 
moths disclosed late in the fall might not winter, and indeed the moths of L. robiniella 
and L. salicifoliella do; but I have never met with any others hibernating, and indeed 
I have not seen L. salicifoliella later than November. There are, however, some facts 
about the hibernation of the species which need further explanation. Thus, I have 
known L. tubiferelia Clem, and L. aegculisella Cham. to pass into their last larval state 
in the middle of Acgust and to remain in that condition until late in the fall, when 
iny last observations were made upon them, and in such cases there was abundant 
warnith and time for another brood before the fall of the leaves.” 
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there had been no signs of silk in their mines, The spinning of ak, os 
cocoons in every instance studied occupied about two days, and the 

larvae transformed in a very few hours thereafter to pupae, in which 
stage they presumably, under ordinary conditions, remained until the 
putting firth of green leaves. In the breeding room, however, kept at 
an average temperature of 68° F., the moths began to issue on Mareh 
20, 15 days after the transformation, nearly double the time in which 
the midsummer brood remained in this state. 


REMEDY. 


From a brief review of the natural history of the insect under con- 
sideration, it would seem that an efiicient remedy would be readily found 
in raking up and burning the fallen leaves during winter, when they 
contain the hibernating round-form larvae. This would, indeed, in the 
majority of cases, prove all-sufficient. But, unfortunately, there are 
oaks the dead leaves of which cling persistently to the twigs through. 
out the whole winter ; so that upon the department grounds, for example, 
although all leaves are carefully collected late every fall, there still re- 
main enough on the trees to start a bounteous crop of leaf. ‘miners the 
_ -Bext season. The saving of leaves for manure is a doubtful economy 
when infested with leaf-miners like LD. hamadryadella. If the collecting 
of the leaves be postponed until spring, the starting buds will have 
forced them off without exception, and the miners can be completely 
destroyed. ; 


FITCH’S OAK-LEAF MINER. 
(Lithocolletis Fitchella Clem.) 
Order LEPIDOPTERA; family TINEIDAE. 


Forming a tentiform mine on the under surfaces of the leaves of different oaks, a 
minute, nearly cylindrical, white larva. 


Upon the under sides of the oak leaves during the past summer were 
found many minés of this insect, described years ago by Dr. Fiteh.* 
Although belonging to the same genus as the insect which we have just 
described, and although resembling it considerably in the adult form,in 
its early stages and in the character of its mine ZL. Fitchella presents 
marked differences. 

From the empty shells which we find abundantly upon the under side 
of the leaf the egg seems to be very similar to that of L. hamadryadella. 
Its greatest diameter is .116™™, and in shape it is lentiform. From two 
to a dozen of these egg-shells will often be found on the under surface 
of a leaf upon which there is but a single mine, and when we take this 
fact in connection with the number of larvae that are parasitized we - 
can see the small proportion which, the insects arriving at maturity bear — 
to the number of eggs originally laid by the female moth. 

The newly hatched larvae do not vary sufficiently from those full 
grown to merit special remark, The mine, unlike that of L. hamadry-_ 
adeila, is plainly evident from both sides of the leaf. It belongs to that 
group of mines called tentiform, from the fact that the under euticle — 


- * Fifth N. Y. Rept., sec. 327, nnder the name of Argyromiges quercifoliella. Aiter- 
wards redescribed by Clemens (Prog. Acad. Nat. Sei. Phila., 1860, 207), Fitch’s name 
being preoccupied. ‘See Chambers’s Index to N. A. Tineins, Ball. U. S. Geol. Sarvey, 
yol. iv, No. 5, p. 154. 
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being separated by the mining larva, shrinks as it dries, thus throwing 
_ the opposite side of the leaf into a projecting fold, The mine is thus 
more roomy, and we should expect to find in it a larva which is not so 
flat as that of the white blotch oak-leaf mine, and such is indeed the 
ease. When the mine is made along the edge of a leaf, this contracting 
of the under skin causes the edge to turn over in such a way that, ata 
casual glance, it much resembles the work of a Tortricid or leaf-rolling 
larva. The color of the mine is a dirty yellow, While the larva is yet 
young it does no more than separate the under cuticle from the paren- 
chyma, so that for some time the mine is not noticeable from the upper 
side, except from the elevation caused in the manner just described. 
When, however, the mine has become of sufficient size to afford ita 
comfortable working place, the now half-grown larva attacks the paren- 
chyma, eating all but the upper epidermis and the stronger veins, This 
is done at first around the edges of the mine as laid out, but gradually 
the work advances inward to the center until all, or nearly all, is eaten, 
and the surface of the leaf above the mine presents a skeletonized ap- 
pearance. Frequently, however, the larva attains full growth before 
this is completely accomplished, and from this fact mines are often found 
which, when seen from above, appear simply as a skeletonized circular 
band, inclosing a normal green center of greater or less size. 
The full-grown larva is between 4" and 5™” in length (from .15 to .19 
inch). It does not belong to the so-called “flat” group of Lithocolletis 
larvae, but rather to the “cylindrical” group, and, consequently, does 
not present such abnormalities of structure as we have seen in the larva 
of L. hamadryadella, The mouth parts are normal, the thoracic legs are 
large and well developed, each being armed with a terminal claw, the 
prolegs.are present in normal number and normal position, though 
rather small, and the whole appearance of the larva is such that at a 
glance it would be ealled lepidopterous. The general color is nearly 
white, the mouth parts being tipped with brown, and there is no ap- 
pearance of the darker horny shields which gives the flat larvae so 
characteristic an appearance. The anterior (thoracic) segments of the 
body are larger than the others, and the head is retractile within the 
first. The abdominal joints are of nearly uniform size. Over the sur- 
face of the body are scattered a few long white hairs. The excrement 
of L, Fitchella, for some unexplained reason, seems to differ in character 
from that of L. hamadryadella. In the case of the latter, as we have 
already stated, the whole floor of the mine is spotted with the frass, 
which seems to have been smeared on when very moist, and, drying, 
has become hard and black. In old mines in which more than one 
‘larva has been at work the floor is covered with what looks like a thin 
sheet of cracked black enamel. With L. Fitchella, however, the exere- 
ment consists of minute, dry, hard pellets, which are collected together 
in some one part of the mine, leaving the floor perfectly clean. The 
cast-off skins of the larva are also to be found in this ball of pellets. 

_ _ When the larva prepares for pupation it spins no regular coceon, as 
does L. hamadryadella, but simply weaves a network of fibers back and 
forth from one side to the other of the mine. Then stationing itself in 

_ the midst of this mesh of silken fibers, supported on all sides without 
touching the walls of the mine, it casts its last larval skin; the quantity 
of silk thus spun varies greatly with different individuals, some spin- 
ning enough to form an irregular and delicate oval cocoon, others hay- 
ing almost no silk in their mines. The color of the silk varies from white 
to light brown. 

The pupa is of a very light brownish-yellow color at first, but just 
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before giving out the moth it becomes darker on the head, back, and 
wing cases. In many important features it resembles the pupa of 
Lh. hamadryadella, but differs in others. It islonger and more slender, 
as was to be expected from the differing shapes of the larvae. The other — 
differences are just such as the differences in habits would lead us to” 
expect. The pupa of L. hamadryadella has to ent its way through a 
comparatively tough silken cocoon, as well as the upper epidermis of 
the leaf, and hence we find that its forehead is armed with a prominent 
beak furnished with a cutting and rasping edge, with marked serrations, | 
with which it easily works its way out. With Fitchellathereisnococoon, —_ 
but the lower epidermis of the leaf has to be cut; hence we find that the ~~ 
beak is still present, but in a more rudimentary form than in the former 
case, no serrations whatever being observable. The conditions in which 
the latter is found, however, require a development of organs which the 
former either does not possess or which are only rudimentarily present. 
These are appendages to hold it in position in the midst of the network of 
silken threads. The pupa of L. hamadryadella has upon its last seg- 
ment four very minute, outward-curved hooks, which serve to hold it in 
position after it has worked its way half out of the mine, and while the 
moth is emerging. In DL. Fitchella these hooks are greatly lengthened, 
and undoubtedly are of great use. In addition to these hooks, at the 
jancture of the penultimate and antepenultimate segments of the body 
there is upon each side a strong elevated ridge slightly directed back- 
wards, which answers the same purpose, but the peculiar shape of which 
argues its development for some other purpose difficult to surmise. 
Just below the beak on the ventral side of the body are six delicate, down- 
ward-directed hooks, and from the whole back and sides of the body pro- 
ject a number of long, ‘slender hairs, each having as its base a small 
but distinct tubercle. These all seem to be provisiens for the same end. 

The chrysalis at maturity takes almost precisely the same preliminary 
steps to giving out the moth as did that of the last insect studied. It 
works its way to the nearest wall of the mine, and, cutting through the 
thin leaf skin, wriggles out until half of its body is in the open air. In 
this position it is firmly held, the anal hooks being entangled in the 
loose silk within the mine, and the moth makes its exit through a longi- 
tudinal dorsal split in the thoracic skin. 

The moth is very small, measuring only about 7™™ (.27 inch) in ex- 
panse of wings. Its general colors are white and bronze. These moths 
may be often seen walking leisurely about on the oak leaves through the 
summer, their wings folded close to their body, and their long delicate 
antennae in constant vibration. While in this position a white erescent- 
shaped mark appears across the back, giving them a characteristic and 
unmistakable look; when the wings are spread, however, this crescent 
resolves itself into two wedge-shaped marks, one on the lower border of 
each fore wing. 

The time required for the development of the larva and the number 
of broods in a season approximate closely to the corresponding pointsin | 
the history of L. hamadryadella. Dr. Fitch seems to have observed but 
one brood in New York, as he says: 

It is the latter part of summer when these blister spots begin to appear on the oak 
leaves. They occur on the topmost leaves of the tallest trees, as well as those thatare 
lower and near the ground. After the leaves have fallen in autumn a portion of these 


blisters will be found empiy, while others have pupae or sometimes larvae in them, 
showing that the moths come out from them in autumn, and also in the spring. 
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Tt seems to us that a safer conclusion would have been that the empty 
mines did not necessarily indicate that some of the moths issued in late 
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fall, but rather that they were the mines of an earlier brood. Hundreds 
of mines have been opened during the months of January and Iebruary, 
and the insect has never been found in any other than the pupa state, 
and no hibernating moths have been seen. 

Inasmuch, then, as the insect hibernates in the pupa state within the 


mines in the dead leaves, the remedy is- obviously the same as that 


proposed for the ravages of LD. hamadryadella. 

_ We here introduce detailed descriptions of the larva and pupa, as 
those of Dr. Fitch were very incomplete, and quote Clemens’s descrip- 
tion of the adult, so that it will be possible for our readers to recognize 
the insect in any of its stages. 


LITHOCOLLETIS FITCHELLA Clem. 


Larva.—Length, when full-grown, 4™™; width of first thoracie segment .81™™; 
subcylindrical, flattened somewhat dorso-ventrally; head triangular, retractile; 1st 
thoracic segment largest, others subequal, but tapering slightly to the end of the body. 
When young the thoracic segments are much larger than abdominal segments. Color 
creamy white, alimentary canal being dimly seen as a dark shade through the semi- 
transparent integument; tips of mandibles and thoracic tarsi brownish. Thoracic legs 
strong and well developed; 8 prop-legs, anal pair well developed, the first three pairs 
not well developed. No indication of a horny prothoracic or anal plate. Whole upper 
surface and sides of the body with sparse long white hairs. ‘ 

Pupa.—Average length 4.6™™; average breadth at stoutest part of body 1.09=™, 
General color pale yellow, with brownish tinge to wing covers and dorsum of thorax; 
wing covers reaching to the penultimate abdominal segment; clypeus prolonged into 
a strong but short forward-curved beak with smooth edges; face with four short, 
slender, excurved tentacles; anal segment with four excurved hooks at tip. Eighth 
adbominal segment with two semi-circular, incurved, longitudinal, horny ridges, ap- 
proaching each other ventrally, and visible dorsally only as lateral prolongations of 
the posterior border of the segment. From various parts of the abdomen issue long 
white hairs, each hair arising from a definite tubercle. 

Imago.—‘ Head, face, and thorax silvery white. Labial palpi tipped with pale 
ochreous. Antennae pale saffron; basal jointsilvery white. Fore wings pale reddish 
sattron, with a slight brassy hue. Along the costa are five silvery-white costal streaks, 
all black-margined internally except the first, which is very oblique and continued 
along the costa to the base of the wing. All the costal streaks are short except the 
first.. On the inner margin are two conspicuous silvery dorsal streaks, dark-margined in- 
ternally, the first very large and placed near the middle of the inner margin, the sec- 
ond opposite the third costal streak. At the tip is a small round black spot, placed 
above the middle of the wing; cilia silvery gray, tinted with saffron. Hind wings 
grayish fuscous; cilia paler.” 


RETINIA? COMSTOCKIANA Fernald. 
Order LEPIDOPTERA; family TORTRICIDAE. 


Boring into the twigs and small branches of the pitch-pine (Pinus rigida), causing an 
exudation of resin; yellow-brown larvae, about 10™™ (.39 inch) long, transforming 
within the burrow and giving forth small brown and gray moths. (Plate V, fig. 1.) 
An examination of the pitch-pines in the vicinity of Ithaca, N. Y., in 
the early part of the past summer, revealed the fact that they were in- 
fested to a considerable extent by a heretofore undescribed pest. Upon 
the smallest twigs and limbs and upon the termina! shoots of the trees 


“were observed exuding at intervals masses of pitch, mixed with the ex- 


cremental pellets of some larva. In most cases there were two distinct 
layers of the resin to be seen, the lower dry, hard, whitish, weather- 
beaten, having evidently been exposed during the winter, while the 
upper mass was fresh, softer, and of a hoary, bluish color on the sur- 
face, yellowish beneath, having the appearance of a comparatively re- 


_ cent exudation. These resinous lumps, when occurring upon twigs or 


limbs, were, in the great majority of cases, upon the upper side, and 
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were seldom found upon a larger limb than the one represented in the 
plate. Hani 

A longitudinal section through one of these lumps showed a channe 
of greater or less size leading directly to the heart of the twig, and ex- 
tending along toward its base for a distance of from 25"™ to 50™™ (1 to 
2 inches). In this burrow was found a rather stout, yellowish-brown 
larva, apparently nearly full grown, and measuring about 10"™ (.39 
inch) in length. In other burrows the short, stout, brown pupae were 
found, They were quite active, and retreated to the bottom of the mine 
when the resin was cut into. <A ring of strong spines surrounded the 
posterior border of each segment, and enabled them to move about in 
the mine with considerable rapidity. From other lumps the empty pupa 
skin was protruding for half its length, the pupa having worked itself 
to that position before giving forth the moth. 

Some of the burrows examined extended in both directions from the 
point of entrance, Occasionally also the twig at the point where the 
resin exuded was completely girdled, and in other cases eaten out to 
such an extent that a very slight force would suffice to break it off. The 
larvae were in some cases found with their heads at the mouth of the 
burrow, but in the majority of instances the opposite was the case, 

The moth which issues from the burrows is quite small and soberly 
colored. In the figure it is represented natural size; the darker shades 
are dark rust-color, and the lighter light gray. It belongs to the family 
Tortricidae, the larvae of which are usually leaf-rollers. 

From what we have been able to learn, we conclude that there are 
two broods of this insect in a year, and that the second brood hiber- 
nates in the larva state. May 25 burrows were found from which the 
moths had already issued. In the breeding cages at Washington the 
moths issued until June 20, when the last one made its exit. August | 
23, larvae were received which were nearly full grown, and were pre- 
sumably of the second brood. In the following January nearly all the 
larvae found were only about half grown; none were more than two- 
thirds grown. 

At the approach of winter the larvae prepare their burrows for 
hibernation by lining them with delicate layers of white silk, which 
often form tubes closed at the lower end. The larva remains through 
the winter with its head at the posterior end of the mine. Before the 
change to the chrysalis state, however, this position is reversed and 
the head is towards the opening. 

Wherever a twig is pierced and bored by one of these larvae the 
leaves begin to turn yellowish and the twig often dies. In many eases, 
however, more than one of the larvae are to be found in a single twig, 
and this of course more certainly insures its death. It seems probable 
that the principal damage done is the disfiguring of the shape of the tree 
by the destruction of termiral shoots.* 

The moths bred from the burrows were submitted to Professor Fer- 
nald, who decided that they represented a new specie, sprobably belong- 
ing to the genus Retinia. This species he described in the Canadian — 
Entomologist, vol. xi, p. 157. We quote Professor Fernald’s description 


*The resin exuding from the burrows of the Retinia is sometimes inhabited by dip- 
terous larvae which correspond quite perfectly with Osten Sacken’s rather incomplete 
description of Cecidomyia pini-inopis, a species which he described from larvae found 
in resinous cocoons on the leaves of Pinus inops in the vicinity of Washington, and 
the adult of which he was unable to rear. The occurrence of these larvae in this 
exuding resin produced by Retinia would seem to argue that they are not normally 
injurious, and that the eggs are only laid in pitch exuding fronmi some prior injury. 


We have not yet brod the adult of this insect. 
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of the moth, and append descriptions of the larva and pupa so that the 
insect may be recognized in whatever stage it is found. 


Retinta? Comstockrana Fernald, 


Head in front, basal joints of antennae, and palpi white; last joint of palpi and a 
few scales upon the outside of the middle joint dark gray. Eyes black, vertex light 
sulphur-yellow to straw-yellow, antennae dark brown, annulated with whitish. 

Thorax above white, with a few scattered gray scales; beneath silvery white. Ab- 
domen above light brown, with a silvery luster; lighter at the end of each segment; 
beneath lighter; last segment in the females darker brown above and beneath, and 
withont the silvery Inster. Anal tuft in the males light straw-color. Fore and middle 
legs light brown, femora and tibiae of hind legs white, tarsi of all the legs brown, 
ringed with white. Fore wings ferruginous brown, the extreme costal edge from base 
to near the apex dark brown, <A number of small white spots rest upon the costa, 
four hairs beyond the middle, from all of which stripes composed of white and leaden 
hued scales extend more or less irregularly across the wing at nearly right angles with 
the costa, and having something of a wavy appearance in some specimens, with some 
indication of a basal patch, a central and subterminal band composed of the leaden 
and white scales. Fringes light brown above and beneath; fore wings light brown 
beneath, ferruginous apically, with the white spots of the costa well indicated. Hind 
wings above and beneath grayish brown, with a tinge of ferruginous in some gpeci- 

‘Mens, and with darker irrorations on the costa and outwardly; fringes long at the 
anal angle, somewhat lighter and with a darker line near the base. 

Hxpanse.—Female, 18-20"; male, 18-207™, 

Habitat,—Ithaca, N. Y. 

Described from two males and three females, 

I have provisionally referred this species to the genus Relinia, for although i) agrees 
with the definition of the genus as given by Heinemanu in other respects, the vena- 
tion of the fore wing differs in the origin of veins four and five, which are not from 
the same point, but a little remote from each other; the distance between veins five 
and six at their origin is about twice the distance between veins four and five. 

The moth has also been taken by Mr. Otto Lugger at Baltimore, Md. 

Lerva,—Length, when full-grown, i2™™, cylindrical, tapering very slightly at the 
ends, Genera! color yellowish; head, thoracic plate, and piliferous spots brown and 
highly polished ; anal plate dusky and somewhat polished, under a high power coy- 
ered with shallow pits. The piliferous warts are large and quite prominent, each 
bearing a stiff hair. Their arrangement is normal. The anal shield is furnished with 
two transverse rows of four hairs each, the posterior row, from a dorsal view, appear- 
ing to fringe the end of the body. The stigmata are light colored, surrounded by a 
dark-brown chitinous ring, Thoracic legs and bases of prolega brownish. 

The young# larvae differ in being darker colored. The head and thoracic shield are 

_ lighter; the piliferous spots are hardly discernible; the stigmata are much larger in 
Saka to the size of the larva, and their dark circumference is very strongly 
marked. 

Pupa.—Length 7™™, General color dark shining brown, darkest on dorgum of 
thorax and head; wing-sheaths broad, extending to third abdominal segment. The 
posterior border of each abdominal segment dorsally elevated to a spiny ridge, bear- 
ing many strong backward-directed spines. Anal segment somewhat truncate, with 
a number of slender hooked filaments. Eyes very black and prominent. Between 
the eyes two pairs of the hooked filaments, having their origins close together and 
spreading, : 


Two species of Ichneumonid parasites have been bred from the larvae, 
both furnished with long ovipositors to pierce the resinous mass. They 
belong to the genera Ephialies and Agathis. Mr. E. T, Cresson has fa. 
yored me with the following description of the former. 


EPHIALTES Comstock Cresson (n, sp.). 


Femate.—Black, shining ; thorax smooth, very feebly punctured ; metathorax smooth, 
rounded, with two abbreviated, longitudinal, feebly developed, elevated lines on disk, 
slightly divergent posteriorly ; tegulae white; wings hyaline, subiridescent, nerv- 
ures and stigma fuscous, the latter with a pale spot at base, areolet as usual; legs, 
including coxae, bright fulvous, posterior tibiae and tarsi black; abdomen about 
twice the length of the thorax, distinetly punctured, sides of the second and follow- 
ing segments tuberculated; first segment a little longer than broad, broadly exca- 
vated at base and slightly grooved on disk above; second segment longer than broad, 

_ widened posteriorly; third and fourth segments quadrate, remainder transverse; 
_- ovipositor as i a the body. Length of body .35 inch. 
_ Hab.-Ithaca, N. Y. Parasitic upon Relinia Comstockiana Fernald, 


‘ 
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THE FRUSTRATING RETINIA. 
(etinia frustrana Scudder MSS.) 
Order LEPIDOPTERA; family TORTRICIDAE. 


Infesting the new growth of Pinus inops and P. rigida (and perhaps of other species), 
spinning a delicate web around the terminal bud, and mining both the twig and the 
bases of the leaves; one or several small yellowish larvae, which transform within 
grayish cocoons, either in their burrows or fastened to the twigs, and become small 
copper-colored moths, with wing expanse of 12™™ (.47 inch). (Plate V, fig. 2.) 


About the middle of May, 1879, the scrub-pines (Pinus imops) in Vir- 
ginia, near Washington, were found to be greatly injured by small lepi- 
dopterous larvae. On many trees there was scarcely a new shoot to be 
found which was not infested at its tip by from one to four yellowish 
black-headed caterpillars. They were so completely concealed while at 
work that their presence would scarcely be noticed, and the effect of 
their work was hardly visible until the twig was almost completely de- 


stroyed. Upon close examination a delicate web was seen inclosing the 


“base of the bud and the surrounding new leaflets, resembling much the 
nest of asmali spider. When this web was removed, one or several little 
yellow caterpillars were seen either retreating into a mine in the bud 
or into the bases of the leaves, which were also mined, or, not infre- 
quently, they dropped from the twig, suspending themselves by a silken 
thread. The bud was often so hollowed that it dropped to pieces almost 
at a touch. 

At the time when they were first noticed larvae of almost all sizes 
were tobe found. Some were apparently almost full-grown, while others 
hadevidently not been long hatched. The nearly full-grown specimens 
measured 8™ (.31 inch) in length. The first pupae were obtained 
earlyinJune. Mostof the larvae transformed within the burrows which 
they had made, first spinning more or less of a silken envelope about 
themselves. Others, however, issued from their mines, and spun rather 
tough grayish cocoons between the leaves. ‘The pupae were short, stout, 
and brown in color, with each segment furnished dorsally with two ser- 
rated lines, one consisting of large and the other of fine teeth. 

The first moths issued June 13, the pupae having previously worked 
their way, by means of the spines just mentioned, into such positions 
that they could give forth the moths without injury to the latter, and a 
few weeks later almost every shoot had one or more of the empty pupa 
skins protruding from it. Specimens of the moths were sent to Professor 
Fernald, who determined them as identical with Mr. Scudder’s manuscript 
species Retinia frustrana. In August Mr. Scudder gave a short account 
of this insect before the entomological section of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, at Saratoga. He had found it in 
such numbers upon the island of Nantucket in the young trees of Pinus 
rigida, planted there some years ago to repair the damage done by burn- 
ing during the war of 1812, as to seriously threaten the success of the 
experiment. Mr. Scudder intends publishing an account of the work- 
ings of the insect in that locality very shortly. 

In the latter part of July specimens of the twigs of Pinus rigida were 
received from Mr. S. H. Gage, of Ithaca, which had evidently been in- 
fested by the same insect, although no living inhabitants were to be found. 
In September other specimens were received fromthe same gentleman, 
and this time two pupae and one larva were found. According to Mr, 
Gage, the insect is not very common in that locality. 
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Jn the latter part of August, individuals of the second brood were 
very abundant in the scrub-pine in the vicinity of Washington. As 
before, they were found in almost every stage of growth, and the differ- 
ence was even more marked. In one instance five larvae of greatly dif- 
fering sizes were found in one shoot. The smaller ones were boring 
into the bases of the leaves, and the larger ones into the twig proper. 
The largest of the five had made quite a long channel from the tip of the 
bud down into the heart of the twig. Pupae were also found at this 
time, which did not give forth the moth until late in the winter. 

The usual modeof hibernation isin the pupa state. A thorough search 
in January in the field showed only pupae. The pupae collected in Au- 
gust and September did not begin to give forth the moths in the breed- 
ing cages before early January, though this was continued at intervals 
through January, lebruary, and March, and was greatly hastened with- 
out doubt by the heat of the room. On February 15, however, a few 
twigs were collected, from one of which, on February 28, a full-grown 
larva had emerged and was found crawling about the cage. This would 
seem to indicate occasional larval hibernation. 

As to remedies, the only one which I can suggest at present is that 
involving the somewhat arduous task of picking off the infested twigs in 
early winter and burning them. Whether the salvation of the trees will 
be worth this labor in greatly infested regions will depend entirely upon 
their value to those interested. : 

As Mr. Scudder has prepared descriptions of all stages, we will not 
trespass upon his ground by appending further descriptions than we 
have already given. Our figure will assist in the recognition of the 
species, 


THE PITCH-PINE RETINIA, 
(Retinia rigidana Fernald [new species].) 
Order LEPIDOPTERA; family TORTRICIDAE. 


Inbabiting terminal shoots of Pinus rigida, and of similar habits to the Frustrating 
Retinia, a gray, brown, or blackish larva 8™™ (3 inch) in length, which in its per- 
fect form becomes a small moth with dingy white wings, marked with dark red and 
silvery gray. 


In the summer and fall of 1879, Mr. S. H. Gage, of Ithaca, N. Y., sent to 
the department specimens of the pitch-pine containing Tortricid larvae 
and pupae, which in their work resemble Retinia frustrana, but differ 
from that insect in coloration and in being slightly larger. These de- 
veloped into a moth intermediate im characters between I. frustrana and 
Kt. Comstochiana, and which has been described by Prot. C. H. Fernald 
as follows: 


RETINIA RIGIDANA Fernald (n. sp.). 

Head sordid white, with a yellowish tinge; front and palpi inclining more to ashy; 
antennae brown, annulated with white; thorax abovo very light gray, washed with 
dull ochreous, deepening to a coppery tint cn the front of the patagiae. 

Thorax beneath, abdomen and hind wings above and beneath, and fore wings be- 
neath light gray, with a silky luster; fringes of the hind wings lighter, with a Jine 

__ wear the base concolorous with the wings. 

_ _ Fore wings above sordid white, with a basal patch oceupying the basal fourth of 
_ the wing, composed of about four irregular cross-streaks of dark red, alternating with 
_ similar streaks of silvery gray, the outer red streak sending out a tooth on the fold. 
_ The light space following the basal patch has several small gray costal spots, from 
5 which light ocherous streaks extend across the wing. A dark-red band extends across 
) the wing beyond the middic, divided on the costa by a weminate white spot. Beton 
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the col the basal half of the red band is replaced by stripes of light ocher-yellow and 
silver-white ; the remaining portion of the red band below the cell is curved outwardly, 
making this part convex on the outside and concave on the side towards the base. _ 
- The apical portion of the wing is dark red, changing to bright ocher-yellow inwardly, 
and towards the anal angle divided by a subterminal geminate broken line of silvery 
scales, extending from the costa to the anal angle. } 
Fringe reddish-purple. The costa from the basal patch to the terminal band is 
marked with geminate white spots, alternating with gray. 
Posterior femora and tibiae very light silxy gray; fore and middle femora and tibiae 
gray, with coppery reflections, the tibiae banded with white. , All the tarsi gray, with 
whitish tips. : : 
Expanse.—Female, 18™™, : 
Habitat.—Ithaca, N. Y. 
_ Described from two females, one in the collecticn of the Department of Agriculture, 


the other in my collection. 
* Cc. H, FERNALD. 


One Ichneumonid parasite belonging to the genus Cremastus has been 
bred by us from this species. It was referred to Mr. H. T. Cresson, who 
characterizes it as follows: 


CREMASTUS RETINIAE Cresson (u. sp.). 


Male.—Head brown; face, orbits, clypeus, mandibles, and palpi yellow; middle of 

face clouded with fulvous; antennae long and slender, black, scape beneath dull ful- 
vous; thorax duil yellowish-brown; lobes of mesothorax darker medially ; prothorax 
yellow ; scutellum dull yellowish ; metathorax black, the flanks shading into brown, 
.the elevated lines well developed; tegulae yellow ; wings hyaline, iridiscent; stigma 
large, and with the nervures fuscous; legs yellowish, varied with brown, especially 
the posterior pair, the tips of whose tibiae are blackish ; abdomen, with the two basal 
segments, black above, yellow beneath, the remaining segments reddish, with a black 
spot at base above. Length .25 inch. i 

Hab.—Ithaca, N.Y. Parasitic upon Reiinia rigidana Fernald, a Tortricid. 


THE PINE LEAF MINER. a 
(Gelechia pinifoliella Chambers [new species].) 


Order LEPIDOPTERA; family TINEIDAE. 


larva. (Plate V, fig. 6.) 


For several years the leaves of the common pitch pine (Pinus-rigida) 
in the vicinity ‘of Ithaca, N. Y., have been seen to be extensively mined 
by the larvae of a Tineid, the life history of which we have first studied 
the present season. The end of the leaf, and in many cases the entire 
leaf above its base, becomes dead and brown, and when opened it is 
found to be entirely eaten out, and to contain, in the proper season, the 
larva or pupa of the above-mentioned insect. 

What are in all probability the eggs of this insect have been found 
deposited singly near the base of the leaves. They are nearly round, 
flattened on the side of attachment, and slightly so on the opposite side. 
Their average diameter is .14™™ (.05 inch). The general color is red- 
dish brown, differing in intensity with the stage of development. The 
surface of each egg is marked with numerous delicate carinae, which 
meet at the center, somewhat resembling those of the cotton and boll 
worms figured in the article on cotton insects. We have not proof posi- 
tive that these are the eggs of this leaf miner, but their size, appearance, 
and place of deposit seeris to indicate that they are. 

’ The work of the growing larvae is well shown in the plate, and also 
the larva itself, highly magnified. From a study of the mines the larva 
appears to burrow towards the end of the leaf first. Should it arrive 
at the end of the leaf (and it almost invariably does) before attaiming 


Mining the leaves of different species of pine, a, minute, brown, narrow, cylindrical . 
J 
. 
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fall growth, it reverses its position and mines towards the base. The 
hole of entrance and of future exit is apparently in all cases enlarged 
- and the excrement pushed through, as there is but little frass to be dis- 
covered in the mine, while it can always be found in a greater or less 
quantity at the opening or on the leaves below. No instance has been 
observed in which one larva has injured more than a single leaf of 
P. rigida, but a specimen of this insect was found in Virginia upon the 
common scrub-pine (P. inops), the leaves of which.are shorter and more 
slender than those of the pitch-pine, and, from observations made upon 
| it, it would seem that one leaf, if small, does not afford all of the food 
| needed by a larva. * 

) When found on the Ist of January this specimen was hibernating, 
the mouth of its burrow being covered with a thin silken curtain. Six 
j days after, being transferred to a warm room, it was found that this 
| eurtain had been broken and the insect had left its mine. It was soon 
found on another leaf, and the same day formed a new burrow, where it 
continued to eat until January 23, at which time it had completely ex- 
cavated the leaf. After this date all operations appear to have been 
: suspended, and there were no signs of life in the burrow until March 3, 
when a Proctotrupid parasite issued. 

Leaves of P. rigida are frequently observed to be completely mined 
out, and nearly full-grown larvae are occasionally found crawling about 
over the leaves and twigs; so it seems probable that with this species of 
cond also two leaves may sometimes be successively mined by the same 

rva. 

The full-grown larva is nearly 5™™ in length (.19 inch). Its color is 
light-brown, with the head and prothoracic shield and the anal plate 
black. The body is clothed with a few delicate hairs. The form of the 
larva is shown in the plate. Upon reaching full growth the larva spins 
a slight covering to the mouth of the mine and retreats a short distance 
above it (from 10™ to 15™"). There, after spinning a few supporting 
lines of silk, it transforms to a long and slender chrysalis, light-brown 
at first but afterwards nearly black. When removed from the mine the 
pupa is very active, jerking the short end of the abdomen (which extends 
below the wing cases) from side to side with rapidity. The duration of 
the pupa state is from ten to fourteen days. The moth makes its 
exit from the pupa shell without disturbing the position of the latter, 
leaving it attached by its threads some distance up the mine, and works 
its own way to the entrance. 

There are certainly two broods of this insect each year, probably three, 
and possibly more in exceptional seasons. Of the general hibernating 
habits of the genus Stainton says: “Of a few species the young larvae 
live through the winter, but I believe the greater number pass the win- 
ter in the egg and pupa state.” With the present species the nearly 
full-grown larvae have been found during the winter, but not in great 
numbers. What we consider to be the eggs of this species have also 
| been found in apparently healthy condition in midwinter, and the in- 
sect, without much doubt, hibernates in both of these forms, and possi- - 
. bly in either of the others. The moths of the first brood issue during 
the entire month of June, the difference between the earlier and later 
ones probably depending upon the form in which they hibernate. 

As we have stated betore, larvae almost identical in appearance with 
those found on Pinus rigida in New York have been discovered on the 
serub-pines (P. inops) around Washington. These larvae were bred to 
the perfect state and proved to be the same species. 

A leaf miner of precisely the same habits and of almost the same ap- 
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pearance was found the past winter in the leaves of the southern pine 
(P. australis) at Macon, Ga., a point where, owing to a sudden fall — 
of some 400 feet in altitude, the northern and southern floras meet in a 
remarkable manner. Progressing southward, a careful search was made 
for additional specimens of this leaf miner, but none were found except 
in this one locality. Assuming the identity of the two forms (they have 
since been bred and proved identical), it puzzled us for some time to dis- 
cover how the species could have reached P. australis, since the southern- 
most limit of P. inopsis South Carolina, and P. rigida is essentially nor- 
thern. It was not until we discovered the same miner in leaves of the 
yellow pine (P. mitis) that we were able to solve the problem. The yellow 
pine is not only found north, but also extends south until at Macon, Ga., 
we can see it miggling with the northernmost specimens of P. australis. 

The following characterization of the species bas been written for this 
report by Mr. V. I. Chambers: 


GELECIUA PINIFOLIELLA Chambers (n. sp.). 


Palpi simple: hind wings excised beneath the tip. Head white, flecked with scales of 
the general hue of the insect, which may be called a brownish yellow, though it is 
difficult to define its color in a word. Palpi white; the second joint longer than the 
third, brownish yellow flecked with fuscous scales on he outer side; third joint white 
with a brownish yellow annulus about its middie, and another near the tip; antennae 
white, each joint crossed by a brownish band. Thorax and fore wings of the general 
hue above mentioned, flecked with fuscous scales. On the fore wings are three white 
fasciae, placed respectively at about the basal, middle, and apical fourths of the wing 
length; the apex is densely dusted with fuscous on a white ground, and the dorsal 
margin is sparsely flecked with brown. The fasciae also are more or less margined with 
brown scales and the third one is sometimes interrupted in the middle ; and the fuscous 
scales which margin the first and second fasciae (especially along the second, near the 
fold) form minute tufts of raised scales. Cilia grayish, with interspersed black scales, 
which are tipped with white. Underside of the fore wings brownish. Hind wings 
pale grayish with white cilia; abdomen brown above, whitish toward the apex beneath, 
Al. exp. 3 inch. 

Received from Professor Comstock, who informs me that the larva mines the leaves 
of a species of pine. 

Since the above description of G. pinifoliella was prepared, I have received a letter 
from Mr. Stainton, in which he says that it ‘‘is unknown to me, though I imagine 
from your account it must bear a superficial resemblance to Occophora augustella and 
Oe. luctuorella.” I cannot refer pinifoliella to Oecophora, however.—V. T. C. 


To this description of the adult by Mr. Chambers, we here append a 
description of the immature forms: 


Egg.—Seen from aboye appears globular with a diameter of .14™™; seen from the 
side, appears so compressed that its long diameter is nearly twice the length of the 
short. Color reddish brown. Surface murked with delicate, close, meridional carinae, 
meeting at the center above and below. : 

Larva.—Length when full grown, 4.2™; average width, .58"™, Subcylindrical; all 
segments except head and anal segment nearly equal in diameter, the exceptions 
smaller, Color yellowish brown; head, prothoracic, and anal plates dark brown; 
mouth parts yellowish; prothoracie shield strong, completely divided longitudinally 
in the middle by a moderately wide suture. ‘ 

Pupu.—Lengih, 4.4"™; average width, .71™™, Head obtusely rounded; wing sheaths 
extending to 6th abdominal segment; antennal sheaths reaching nearly to end of wing 
sheaths, all compactly soldered. Generali form very nearly cylindrical; sixth and sey- 
enth abdominal segments spreading at posterior borders; dorsal side of anal segment 
- furnished with a cluster of from 10 to 15 delicate tentacular or hook-form filaments. 
Color: When jirst transformed, light yellow-brown, soon changing to very dark 
brown, almost black, on head, thorax, wing, and crural sheaths; abdomen of a lighter 
brown, growing still lighter towards the anus. : 


PARASITES. 


A winute chalcid of peculiar habits was bred in considerable numbers 
from the specimens found on P. ricida. From 8 to 12 of the larvae of 
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this parasite are usually found within the body of one of the leaf-min- 
- ing larvae. The parasitic larvae are pale milk-white in color, with the 
alimentary canal blackish; they are long and slender in form. 

‘ A very small tachina fly was also bred, both from the northern and 
southern specimens. 


2 
a 
} 


ON PREDACEOUS LEPIDOPTEROUS INSECTS. 


is As nearly all of the insects which belong to the order Lepidoptera, 
which includes buttertiies and moths, are in the caterpillar state purely 
vegetable feeders, the life history of any species which vary from this 
rule is of considerable scientific interest; and when, as is the case with 
those about to be described, these insects destroy other insects which 
are noxious, they become of interest to the practical man as well as to 
the scientist. 

The insect popularly known as the cottony maple scale (Pulvinaria 
mnumerabilis, Rathvon) has become a serious pest in many localities. 
In its adult state it is an oval brownish scale about one-fourth of an 
inch in length. From beneath its body projects a mass of white cottony 
excretion, which covers the eggs and young lice and also renders the in- 
sect very conspicuous. Itis found in large numbers on maple, box-elder, 
and sycamore trees, and lately it has become common on grape-vines, 

This insect is not an easy one to contend against, and hence any nat- 
ural check to its increase is of high interest. During the past year I 
discovered a Lepidopterous enemy of this pest, which I described ina 
paper reap before the Saratoga meeting of the American Association 
tor the Advancement of Science.* I will quote part of this paper: 


THE COCCID-EATING DAKRUMA. 
(Dakruma coccidivera, Comstock.) 
Order LeprporTrra; family PyRabrpag, 


While studying a colony of the cottony maple scale (Pulvinaria innumeradilis, Rath- 
von) which was found on a branch of Negundo aceroides in Washington, I was sur- 
prised to find a Pyralid larva living within the cottony mass excreted by one of these 
insects. On further examination it was found that very many of the bark-lice afforded 
retreats for similar larvae. This, with the fact that the eggs deposited by such indi- 
viduals, or the young lice developed from them, had been destroyed, indicated that the 
Pyralid larvae were predaceous. One of these larvac was placed in 2 glass tube with 
a bark-louse, the eggs of which had not been destroyed. Theseegys hud just hatched 
and the cottony excretion was swarming with the young lice. Tho larva soon made . 
its way under this mass, and after spinning a delicate silken tube about its body, began 
. to devour the young lice greedily. The larva was placed in ihe tubo at 3p. m.3 at 9 
a.m. the following day it was found that fully one-third of tho lico had been de- 
: _ stroyed, showing that if these larvae oceur in great numbers they must prove an effi- 

cient check to the spread of this pest of our shade-trees. It is an interesting fact 
bearing upon this point that as yet this bark-louse has not become common in Wash- 
’ ington. Careful search revealed only a few sporadic individuals except upon a single 
box-elder tree; and there the predaceous caterpillars were so numerous that it was 
with difficulty that any seales were found not infested by them. 

Although the caterpillar is well protected, living as it does within the mass of cot- 
tony excretion, it spins about its body a delicate silken tube. ‘his tubo reminds one: 
of that spun by Galleria, but it is more delicate; and when spun within the cottony 
mass, it is with difficulty distinguished from it. When a branch is thickly infested 
by Pulvinaria these tubes extend from one bark-louse to another. The caterpillars are 
very active, moving freely about within these silken passages from beneath one scale 
to another. : 

At the time my observations were made (June 24), many of the caterpillars were full 


* This paper was published in the North American Entomologis t, vol. i, pp. 25-29, 
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bred by me this year issued July 17. Some, however, did not appear until August 13. 

These moths are not easily disturbed, but will suffer the twig upon which they are 
to be handled freely without moving; and often they wiil not take to flight even when 
touched. They usually rest upon the two posterior pairs of legs and the tip of the 
folded wings, with the front pair of legs drawn closely to the body, and the whole 
body forming an angle of about 45° with the object upon which they are at rest. In 
this position they will remain motionless for hours. 

Can it be that the slowness with which the coccid can spread has influenced the 
habits of this species in the adult state? 

Several of the moths which issued July 17 were placed in a breeding-cage containing 
a twig infested with Pulvinaria. July 12 several eggs were found. These eggs were 
deposited singly either on the bark, the coccid scales, or the cottony masses. In the 
latter case they could scarcely be detected by the naked eye on account of their re- 
semblance in color to the excretion. Six days after oviposition the eggs hatched. 

I was unable to trace the history of the second brood for want of eggs or young bark- 
lice with which to feed the larvae. It is probable, however, that the habits of this 
brood are similar to those of the first. I am strengthened in this belief from the fact 
that I found newly-hatched Pulvinaria the day before the second brood of the Pyralid 
emerged from the egg. 

The anomalous habits of this species are different from anything I have been able to 
find published. I donot think that it is to be classed with the few doubtful Lepidop- 
terous parasites that have beenrecorded, or with the many inquilines known to science. 

Of the former, the following are the most striking examples: First, the two moths 
described by Westwood in the Trans. Ent. Soc. London for 1876 and 1877, which were 
parasitic, in the sense of residing upon, the one on Fulgora candelaria, the other upon 
@ species of Aphaena, also a member of this family Fulgoridae. Westwood is of the 
opinion that in each case the Lepidopterous larva feeds upon the waxy exeretion of 
its host without in any way injuring it; second, the two Tineids, mentioned by Mr. 
Westwood (1. c., 1877, p. 436) as being parasitic upon the three-toed sloth. Speakin 
of these moths he says: “From the information I received with the last-meaeeee 
specimens, I believe it was among the hairs of the Bradypus that the moths had either 
been reared or had taken up their abode.” 

The remaining instance described by Westwood, that of a single Bombycid moth bred 
from the puparium of a Yachina, as well as that described by J. W. Lea in the Trans, 
Ent. Soc. London, 1853, of a moth bred from pupa of Lasiocampa trifolii, are each too 
doubtful to serve as a basis for any conclusion. 

In case of inquilines, of which many have been described (see especially papers by 
Walsh on Insects inhabiting Willow Galls, Proc. Ent. Soc. Phila., vol. vi, p. 270, 
also his report as State entomologist of Illinois, p. 79), it is supposed that they are 
vegetable feeders, and only occasionally or incidentally destroy the life of their un- 
fortunate hosis. 

Neither is this case to be classed with those instances of Lepidopterous insects feed- 
ing upon dead animal matter, as hair, wool, bone, horn, or entomological specimens, 

Had a single specimen of this insect been observed to be carniverous, I should have 
been inclined to consider this habit an accidental occurrence due to the larva findin, 
itself under unnatural conditions. Every entomologist knows how frequently Lepi- 
dopterous larvae devour each other when imprisoned. In my attempts to rear Heliothis 
armiger this season I have been unable to breed more than a single specimen in a jar. 

I have bred over forty specimens of Dakruma coccidivora from Puivinaria innumerabilis. 
There was no indication of its feeding upon the tree on which it wasfound. Nor was 
there any evidence whatever that it feeds upon the excretory masses in which it lives, 

Moreover those masses contained, in addition to remnants of destroyed lice and eggs, 
the excrement of the larvae in large quantities, showing that they had resided there 
for some time. 

These facts I think warrant me in considering the species predaceous. 


Since writing the above I have bred this insect from three additional 
species of Coccids, all from Florida. April 17, I received from W. H. 
Ashmead, of Jacksonville, Fla., many specimens of a large species of 
Lecanium, which is common on magnolia and bay. These bark-lice were 
found to be infested with larvae of D. coccidivera, which at that date 


were full grown. The adult moths from these larvae began to issue | 


June 7. 
Iam also indebted to Dr. R.S. Turner of Fort George, Fla., for speci- 
mens of a Coccid allied to Dactylopius, from which I have bred D, coc- 


al 
4 s . fi 
grown, and some of them transformed at once. The cocoon is made within the silken — 
tunnel and is quite.delicate, the pupa being plainly visible within it. Individuals of — 
this brood remained ten days in the pupa state. The greater number of the moths 
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- eidivora, and for specimens of the common “soft scale” of the orange 
f Ola geile hesperidum), from which I have bred the same insect. And 
une 23, 1880, I received orange twigs which were badly infested by 
the latter bark-louse ; and attached tothe bark-lice were the character- 
istic ege’s of this moth. These observations indicate that this species 
is widely distributed, and confirms my conclusion that it is normally 
predaceous. 


DESCRIPTIVE, 


DAKRUMA COCCIDIVORA. 

Expanse, 10-18™™; length of body, 4-8™™. 

é 2.—Head above dark ash-gray with a faint coppery reflection, below and behind 
the eyes white. Eyes black and quite coarsely faceted. Lower surface of antennae 

ale brown; upper surface dark gray with coppery and green reflection. Labial palpi 

lack sprinkled with white scales, and with the base almost entirely white. Maxillae 
rust red with the basal half clothed with white scales interspersed with a few black 
ones. Thorax above and patagia dark gray with brown and green reflection. Abdo- 
men annuiated with brown and light gray; the brown predominating above, the light 
gray beneath. Fore wings light gray marked with brown and black. A light band 
extends across the outer part of the basal third of the wing; the costal half of this 
band is wide, reaching nearly to the base of the wings; the remaining half is narrow, 
Near the base of the wings thereis a short transverse gray band which is sometimes 
obsolete; exterior to this is a short longitudinal black spot, which also varies greatly 
in size and intensity of color. The light band which extends across the outer part of 
the basal third of the wing is bordered externally by a dark band, which is narrow 
on the costal, and near the middle of the wing widens so as to reach the outer third 
of the wing. There are two black discal spots which are sometimes distinct, but more 
often united so as to form a single crescent-shaped spot opening outward. The mark- 
ings of the outer third of the wing resemble greatly those of Acrebasis nebulo, there 
being a row of six or seven dark spots on the outer margin, and one-fourth of the 
distance to the body a wavy light gray band parallel to the exterior margin, and 
bordered on each side with dark brown; the costal end of the outer of these brown 
borders is usuaJly darker and widened externally, forming a conspicuous black triangu- 
lar spot. Lower surface of the front wings dark gray especially toward the apex, 
with a faint brassy tinge. Hind wings light gray with the apex clouded. 

Thirty-four specimens examined, 18 ¢, 16 9. 

Chrysalis.—Length 6.5 ™™, Color, dorsum dark brown inclining to blackish toward 
anus, venter a little lighter, wing and antennal sheaths yelowish brown. Wing 
sheaths reaching nearly to the 6th abdominal segment; antennal sheaths reaching 
to the tip of the wing sheaths; dorsum densely punctured, venter less so; stigmata 
at the tips of slight protuberances; tip of abdomen nearly surrounded by a whorl 
(complete dorsally, incomplete ventrally) of small pointed tubercles. 

Larva.—Length of full-grown larva 8-12™", Body cylindrical, tapering slightly 
toward each end. Head small, rounded, slightly bilobed, black and somewhat pol- 
ished; antennae white, 4-jointed, basal joint largest, second about one fourth the 
length of the first, third nearly as long as the first but only about one-third as thiek, 
fourth a mere tubercle. Upper surface of the body a greenish black color with a 
faint tinge of bronze; prothoracic shield black, finely granulated, and with a pale 
dorsal line; anal shield a little darker than the body and sparsely beset with long 
hairs. Stigmata and all piliferous spots brown with pale centers. Under surface of 
the body bluish green. Legs black with the nodes bluish green; the ring of houklets 
of prolegs pale brown with light center. 

£9g.—White, faintly glossy; oval in outline; 3™™ long, #™™ wide; surface closely 
indented with large irregular five or six sided pits; the walls of the indentations form- 
ing sharp ridges over the surface of the egg. 

Newly-hatched larva.—Length 5™™, Color, dull white tinged with yellow; head and 
thoracic shield dark brown; mouth-parts dull yellow; body attenuated; head and 
thoracic plate large, round, flattened dorso-ventraily ; head with several long lateral 
hairs; each abdominal segment furnished laterally with a long stiff hair; thoracic 
and prolegs strong and weil developed. 


THE PALE DAKRUMA. 


(Dakruma pallida [new species].) 


Closely allied to the species just described is another insect with simi- 
lar habits; for which, it being lighter colored in both larval and adult 
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states than D. coccidivora, I propose the name PD. pallida, or the pale 
Dakruma. 

I first found the larva of this insect living within a spherical gall-like 
bark-louse (Kermes), on oak near Sanford, Fla. Other specimens were 
received later, which were feeding upon the eggs of another species of 
=o (also a Kermes), collected by Dr. R. 8. Turner at Fort George, 

rla. 

The larva of this species is readily distinguished from that of D. 
coccidivora. lt is of a light-gray color above, and white beneath; the 
head is brown, sometimes varying to reddish. When full grown the 
larva leaves the Coccid which it infested and makes a cocoon, which is 
attached to the outside of the coccid or to a neighboring twig. 

The adult insect resembles to a great extent in its markings D. 


coccidivora ; but is easily recognized by its lighter color, and by the — 


absence of rust red scales. The discal spots are distinct in all of my 
specimens. 


DESCRIPTIVE. 


DAKRUMA PALLIDA 0. Sp. 


Male, female.—Expanse, 18™™; length of body, 8™™. Head dark gray; eyes black 
and quite coarsely faceted; antennae pale brown; labial palpi light gray; thorax 
and abdomen above dark gray. Fore wings light ash-gray with black markings, and 
with the portion along the inner margin clonded; near the base of the wing there is a 
black spot; the wing is crossed at one-third of its length from the base by a dark 
band, the posterior part of which is obsolete, and the anterior part terminates in a 
narrow oblique line, directed inwards; two distinct discal spots; near the apex of the 
wing are two transverse, wavy, black bands; and on the outer margin six or seven 
black spots. Hind wings dark gray, with apex and posterior margin still darker. 
Lower surface of both wings dark gray. The lower surface of body silvery gray. 
Described from six specimens, two males and four females. 


THE OAK COCCID BLASTOBASIS. 
(Blastobasis coccivorella Chambers [new species].) 
Order LEPIDOPTERA; family TINEIDAE. 


At Cedar Keys, Fla., I found many specimens of a large Coccid* 
upon oak, some of which were pierced with a round hole and were en- 
tirely eaten out, having evidently maintained some parasitic insect. 
Upon eutting into other apparently sound specimens a few of the para- 
sitic larvae were discovered, which were evidently lepidopterous. Those 
which appeared full grown were 8™™ (.31 inch) in length, and were very 
plump in figure, the 4th and 5th abdominal segments being widest. The 
general color was milk white, the head being light brown and the mouth 
parts dark brown. The prothoracic plate was narrow, divided longitu-: 
dinally in the middle, and was also light brown in color. They possessed 
sixteen feet—six thoracic and ten abdominal—all quite well developed. 

A number of specimens were sent to Washington, where, on Mareh 
15, the larvae commenced to pupate. A round hole was first cut through 
the exterior of the Coccid, which, up to this time, had been intact, and 
@ comparatively compact cocoon was spun outside, attached, however, 
to the edges of the circular hole. On April 1 the first moth was found, 
and on April 10 another emerged. °F rom these two specimens Mr. Cham- 
bers has described the new species Blastobasis coccivorella. His descrip- 
tion is appended: 


*An undescribed species of Kermesz, closely allied to K. pallidus, Réaumur, 
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B. COccIVORELLA Chambers (n. sp.). 


As mentioned in the description of B. citriella, this species, of which I have seen two 
damaged females, has the tuft projecting from the broad joint of the antenna; the 
face, however, is less elongate and narrow and is more convex than in the above-men- 

tioned species, and it is also smaller and not so slender, and the submedian vein of 
the fore wings is not branched. It is sordid whitish, with a silky luster, dusted with 
fuscus, a fuseus streak on the fore wings on the base of the fold, one near the base 
within the costal margin, one on the disc, and the apical part of the wing is densely 
dusted with fuscus; hind wings stramineous. Professor Comstock informs me that 
the larva feeds on a large Coccus of the oak. 


BHUCLEMENSIA BASSETTELLA (Clemens). 
Order LEPIDOPTERA; family TINEIDAE. 


From the large gali-like bark-lice found on oak at Cedar Keys, Fla., we 
have also bred a beautiful greenish black moth, which has its fore wings 
marked with reddish orange. This species was first described by Cle- 
mens,* under the name of Hamadryas Bassettella, from specimens received 
from Mr. Bassett in Connecticut. The latter gentleman stated that he 
had bred it from a gall on oak, but subsequently Mr. Riley pointed out 
to him that his supposed gall was in reality a Coccid. The rearing of 
the same moth from what is evidently, if not the same, a closely allied 
species of Coccid from two such widely separated localities as Connecti- 
cut and Florida is a strong indication of the permanence of the carniy- 
orous habit in this species. 


NOTES OF THE YEAR. 


(Under this head we record the more important of the isolated facts which have 
been brought to our notice during the year, and other material of a fragmentary 
nature which is of sufficient value to be published at once. ] 

THE COLORADO POTATO-BEETLE (Doryphora decemlineata, Say).— 
Specimens of this insect were received from Mr. David G. Lowe, Saint 
Agatha’s Post Office, Manitoba. This is the farthest point north from 
which this beetle has beenreported. Other specimens were received from 
Lynchburg, Va.; but in no instance has the species been reported from 
a point south of the territory indicated by the map in Professor Riley’s 
ninth Missouri report as that invaded by the insect when it first spread 
eastward to the Atlantic Ocean. This indicates that there can be but 
little danger of the species spreading farther southward than the north- 
ern half of Arkansas, Tennessee, and North Carolina. 

Encouraging news respecting the increase of the natural enemies of 

this pest has reached us from several sections during the past year. . 
D. Landreth & Sons wrote from Bloomsdale, N. J., June 4, as follows: 
“We send you a small package containing four or five potato-bugs . 
. infested with an insect enemy new to us. Hundreds of bugs can be 
found upon our farm completely enveloped with swarms of lice. The 
lice eat up the potato-bugs, leaving only the shells.” The parasite 
proved to be a mite, the Uropoda americana of Riley. Professor Riley 
received the mite from Painesville, Ohio, and Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and 
i have found it common at Ithaca, N. Y. It will probably follow the 
beetle to all parts of the country infested by it. Thé ground beetle, 
known as Lebia grandis, Hentz, was reported as being common in New 
York, and active in destroying the potato-beetle. It is represented at 
Plate V, fig. 3, both enlarged and of natural size. 


* Proc. Ent. Soc. Phil., vol. ii, p. 423. 
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WESTERN DIABROTICAS (Diabrotica soror, Le C., and D. trivittata, 
Mann).—These western representatives of the well-known 12-spotted 
Diabrotica (D. 12-punciata) and of the striped squash-bug (D. vittata) 
of the east have been sent to the department during the past season by 
Mr. J. M. Dudley, of Dixon, Cal. The western species so resemble those 
of the east that from above they cannot be distinguished. Viewed from 
below, however, the abdomen of sorer is black, while that of 12-punctata 
is greenish-yellow; and the legs of trivittata are nearly all black, while 
those of vittata are only slightly tipped with black at the joints. 

The interesting point of Mr. Dudley’s communication was that the 
specimens sent were doing considerable injury to apricots, eating into 
the ripe and nearly-ripe fruit. From a short correspondence which ap- 
peared in the columns of the Pacific Rural Press last fall, it would appear 
that the injuries to fruit of various kinds from these insects have become 
quite general, and the opinion is expressed that this has arisen from the 
lately-introduced custom, in parts of the State, of growing certain vege- 
‘tables as orchard crops; the Diabroticas migrating to the neighboring 
fruit after the vegetables have been destroyed. At all events, the taste 
for fruit seems to have been recently acquired, but now that it has 
been acquired, it seems doubtful whether the abolishing of the orchard- 
crop system or the planting of a distasteful food would better matters 
to any appreciable extent. Indeed, it would be difficult to find a gar. 
den crop which the Diabroticas would not devour, as they are very general 
feeders. The editor of the Press says: 

So far as our observation goes, the insect will thrive and multiply wonderfully on 
quite a varied diet. In our garden the insect has a sharp appetite for rose-buds 
and opening pinks, for canna and dahlia leaves, for balsam leaves and flowers, and 
many other green and colored growths. 

The question of protecting the fruit trees from these insects bids fair 
to becomne of considerable importance and also of considerable difficulty. 
War should be made upon them wherever observed. The experiments 
of Professor Hilgard with pyrethrum have proved that the powder has 
little effect upon these insects unless immersed in it; that the infusion 
applied in drops failed to enter the spiracles, but that the spray was 
very effectual. This will undoubtedly prove of use in the immediate 
future, now that the prospects for cheap pyrethrum are so good. 

A DESTRUCTIVE ENEMY TO SUGAR-CANE (Ligyrus rugiceps, Le 
Conite).—Accounts have recently been received from different parts of 
Saint Mary’s Parish, Louisiana, of the destruction of cane by a rather 
large black beetle, which proves on examination to be the Ligyrus ru- 
giceps, described by Le Conte, from Georgia, in 1856. According to sev- 
eral correspondents, the beetle has been known to injure cane more or 
less in different parts of the parish for twenty-five years, but it is only 
within the last three or four years that its ravages have excited much 
alarm ; although, in 1855 or 1856, the crop upon 80 acres of one planta- 
tion was completely destroyed by this or a similar beetle. During the 
present year it has become destructive on many sugar estates in the 
parish named; and, while in former years its work seems to have been 
confined to the “ rattoon” cane, this year many acres of both “rattoon” 
and “plant” have been entirely ruined on some plantations. 

From specimens which we have received, it appears that the adult in- 
sects bore into the stalk just above the root, and numbers of them may 
be found imbedded to different depths. It is said that one gentleman 
found 45 specimens in one “15-inch section of a row.” Mr. Daniel 
Thompson, of Bayou Teche, reports that in some localities the same in- 
sect injures corn. This year the greatest injury was done very early in 
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the spring, while late in April and early in May nembers of the beetles 
could be seen upon the roads and about the houses, being especially 
active at night. 

Correspondents were requested to search for the earlier stages of the 
insect about the roots of the cane, and it was not long before Messrs. 
Daniel Thompson, G. W. Thomas, and I. Dumartrait sent us pupae 
which they had found low down among the roots of the plant, upon 
which the larvae may have fed ; the pupae proved, however, to belong 
to another beetle (Phyllophaga glabripennis, Le C.). Round white eggs 
were also found in the soil about the cane, but that they were the eggs 
of Ligyrus is uncertain. Mr. W. J. Thompson, of Bayou Teche, has 
also forwarded some immature lamellicorn larvae found in similar posi- 
tions, but it will be necessary to rear them to the perfect state before 


. We Can pronounce upon them.* 


From our limited study of the habits of this insect we do not feel war- 
ranted as yet in suggesting any remedial measures, our object in pub- 


_ lishing the present notice being merely to call attention to the insect; 


though from the statement of Mr. E. D. Martin, of Baldwin Station, 
Saint Mary’s Parish, that the beetles are readily attracted by lights, it 
appears as if lantern-traps might be used advantageously. These traps 
are treated of at some length in the article on the cotton-worm. Iam 
also informed by Mr. J. Y. Gilmore that lime around the roots of the 
canes is proving successful in keeping away the beetles. 

THE DISTENDED MAY BEETLE (Lachnosterna farcia, Le Conte).—Mr. 
David Donaldson, of Locke Hill, Bexar County, Texas, early in Febru- 
ary last, reported great injury to his beans by a brown beetle, which 
upon receipt of specimens proved to be the above-named species. It 
seems that many of the garden crops are injured by this insect, but 
more especially beans. Two years ago his first planting was entirely 
destroyed by them. During the day they remained hidden underground 
or under stones and other rubbish, coming out at night and feeding upon 
the leaves and stems. Neighboring farmers advised Mr. Donaldson to 
try attracting the beetles at night with a light, but experiments were 
not satisfactory. An ordinary lantern in the field attracted none what- 
ever, while an examination showed them to be working on nearly every 
hill, sometimes several upon one. Mr. Donaldson then tried hand-pick- 
ing. He went over the field twice and sometimes three times every 
night, and kept it up for two weeks. Great numbers were destroyed, 
but the crop was ruined. 

The distended May beetle differs from the ordinary May beetle of the 
North (L. fusca, Frohlich) quite obviously in the swelled appearance of 
the posterior end of the abdomen and in the shape of the thorax, as is 
shown in fig. 5, Plate V. The remedy customarily in use for L. fusca, 
when it has become sufficiently numerous to injure fruit trees, is to jar 
them from the trees into wide-spread’ sheets, afterwards scalding them 
with hot water. The method of attracting to lights has also been sue- 
cessfully used; the light being suspended over a tub of water or over a 
kerosene pan. It is possible that a more thorough trial of the lights 
(suggestions upon which will be found under the head of “‘ Remedies for 
the cotton-worm,” in a later part of this report), will show that they can 


* The same gentleman, by carefully examining the earth about a single cane bunch, 
found several adults of Harpalus pennsylvanicus, Say, which were feeding upon the larvae 
just mentioned. He also found the larvae of a click-becile (Drasterius ?), which were 
probably engaged in the same work; the cocoons of an ichneumon fly, supposed to be 
parasitic on the lamellicorn larvae ; and, finally, a beeile (Anomala binolata) belonging 
to the same family with the Ligyrus. 
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be successfully used against Z. farcta, and we should certainly advise — 
experimentation in this direction. Should this fail, there remains noth- 
ing but hand-picking. 

In pasture lands which have been badly injured by the larvae of Lach- 
nosterna (ordinarily called white grubs) there seems to be no remedy 
other than giving the badly-infested field up to the hogs, which soon 
root out the larvae. This, of course, would pay only in extreme cases; 
but by such a course the numbers of the bettles would necessarily be 
greatly lessened, and the double injury of the two forms prevented. 

DrBotia AERA, Mels. (Habits of larvae)—Early in March of the 
present year, specimens of larvae infesting turnips were received from 
Mr. J. S. Newman, of the Southern Enterprise, of Atlanta, Ga. The 
larvae were found burrowing into the leaf stems as well as into the 
turnip itself, the eggs having evidently been deposited near the base of 
the leaves. It was thought ‘at first that these mi ght be the larvae of the 
striped turnip-flea beetle, as they bore a greater or less resemblance to 
them, but rearing to the perfect state showed them to belong toa 
closely-allied species, Dibolia aerea. As the larve of this msect have 
not to my knowledge been described, I subjoin a description : 

Full-grown larva.—Length, 87", Slender, flattened dorso-ventrally, widest in 
middle, tapering slightly in both directions. General color, nearly white; ent 
brown, darker around its margin; thoracic and anal plates a little lighter in color 
than the head; the second and third thoracic segments have each a pair of 
transverse, pale Slee spots and one subdorsal spot of the same color, also several 
small, round, darker spots; the piliferous spots of abdominal segments 1 to 6 are small, 
oval, of the same gray color, and with pale centers; the dorsal spots of the seventh 
and eighth are large and transverse oval in shape. The anal plate is beset with quite 
long hairs; all hairs are pale brownish. The whole body above and below is marked 
with numerous, very small oval, rather indistinct, grayish spots. Thoracic legs dark; 
only one prop-leg. The head is ’ ordinarily sunken into the thorax for about one-third 
of itslength. The anal plate bears at its end two upward curved (at their tips slightly 
incurved) minute blackish-brown horns. 

The young larvae are very stmilarly marked, except that all markings are much 
clearer and darker. The head is black, the thoracic and anal plates slightly lighter; 
the anal horns are proportionately larger, and are blacker. The anterior half of the 
prothorax is white, and the thoracic plate is divided by a white longitudinal line; the 
body is yellowish. 


THE CORN SPHENOPHORUS (Sphenophorus zeae, Walsh).—This de- 
structive insect was first described by Walsh in the Practical Entomolo- 
gist, 11,117. No additions have been made to Walsh’s observations, so 
far as we are aware. 

Specimens were received the past summer from Mr. E. G. Haley, 
of Audrain County, Missouri. The beetles were first noticed about 
the first: of May, and destroyed all the corn in the field. A second 
planting was also destroyed as fast as it came up; and the third plant- 
ing was also injured, but the beetles began to disappear before it was 
badly damaged. The young shoots were bored through and through 
near the ground. This is, we think, the first notice of its injuries so far 
west, the principal damage heretofore having been done in New York 
and Pennsylvania. 

Walsh was of the opinion that the beetle would only annoy farmers 
who lived near large streams in which there would be apt to be an 
accumulation of drift-wood, inasmuch as he had found the larva in de- 
caying logs floating in water. Moreover, all the specimens which he 
had received were from localities very near streams. It is of importance, 
of course, to know if this inference be true, or whether, as we suspect, 
the larvae will also be found in other situations. As bearing upon this 
point, we quote from Mr. Haley’s reply to our inquiries: 


Yh eee 
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The field in which they appeared is meadow and has been in meadow thirteen years, 
was broken up this spring. Itis dry land, sufficiently rolling to drain well. There 
isno stream of water near and no swamp lands in the neighborhood. The insects 
show no disposition to travel and have done no damage on adjoining farms. I hear 
of one locality in Boone County where they have appeared on clover soil broke this 
spring and planted to corn. ‘ 


This, it seems to us, quite conclusively refutes Walsh’s inference, as 
it is evident that there is no neighboring stream or swamp; and did the 
beetles come from a distant water-course, neighboring farmers would 
also have been troubled. With so slighta knowledge of the insect’s life 
history it is impossible to suggest remedies. 


THE IMBRICATED SNOUT BEETLE (Lpicaerus imbricatus Say) [Plate VI, 


fig. 2].—This variable insect has been developing new habits the past sea- 
son in the State of Tennessee. Riley, in his third Missouri report, states 
that it does considerable injury to apple and cherry trees and gooseberry 
bushes by gnawing the twigs and fruit. Its injuries have been confined 
almost exclusively to the country west of the Mississippi or the States 
of Missouri, Kansas, and Iowa. 

This year, however, specimens were received on the ist of June from 
Mr. C. W. Hicks, of Madisonville, Monroe County, Tennessee, the east- 
ernmost part of the State, with the remark that they were injuring onions. 
Onion stalks accompanied the specimens and were riddled with holes 
gnawed by the beetles. Later the same gentleman forwarded to the 
department a letter from Mr. Thomas G. Boyd, seedsman, of Sweetwater, 
Monroe County, who stated that he had a field of two acres of onions, 
and one-fourth of the crop was ruined by this insect. He also stated 
that the beetles made their appearance on all his early vegetables as 
fast as they came up; he first noticed them upon his onions in February. 
They destroyed radishes, cabbage, beans, watermelons, muskmelons, cu- 
cumbers, squashes, corn, and beets. Pease, parsnips, carrots, and tomatoes 
were not touched. Many of the kitchen gardens in the vicinity were 
also infested by the same insect. Mr. Boyd’s method of dealing with 


them was by hand-picking. In this way, though at a considerable ex- 


pense, he managed to save several of the leading varieties of vegetables. 

The early history of this insect is not known at all, and until it is 
known it will, of course, be impossible to recommend any other remedy 
than that which Mr. Boyd has already tried, namely, hand-picking. 

From this remarkable occurrence on so many new food plants so far 
east, this insect becomes of the first importance, and the eastern market- 
gardeners may ere long have a new foe to contend with. 

THE SWEET POTATO ROOT BORER (Cylas formicarius, Olivier).— 
Specimens of this insect in the adult state were received from J. W. 
Curry, of Manatee, Fla., July 8, 1878, with the statement that it “seems 
to threaten the destruction of the sweet-potato crop of this county.” 
Mr. Curry was unable to give details respecting the habits of the in- 
sect, as he received the specimens from a planter residing some distance 
from Manatee. February 20, 1880, I visited the locality in question, 
hoping to be able to make a thorough study of the pest. But I found 
that Mr. Gillett, the planter referred to above, had dug his sweet pota- 
toes a few days previous on account of the ravages of this insect. I 
was informed that the injury caused by this beetle was very great. In 
some fields nearly the whole crop was said to be destroyed. 

The beetle is somewhat ant-like in form, as is shown in Plate VI, fig. 1. 
The color of the elytra and of the head and beak is bluish black; that of 
the prothorax is reddish brown. The yellowish-white oval eggs are laid 
in small cavities eaten by the parent beetles near the stem end of the tu- 
berous roots. The milk-white larvae bore little tunnels through the 
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root in all directions, so that the vine dies; and frequently the entire 
potato is tunneled ; these burrows become filled behind the larvae with 
excrement. When about to assume the pupa state, the insect forms an 
oval cavity at the end of its burrow, where it undergoes its transforma- 
tion. , 

At the time of my visit to Manatee County, in February, only the per- 
fect insects could be found. On the 17th of May, potatoes containing 
eggs and beetles with a few pupae were received from Mr. Curry. In 
our breeding-jars these underwent their entire transformation from egg 
. to imago in about thirty-one days, of which eight days were passed in 
the pupa state. From this it appears that during the present season 
there have already been at least three generations, and it is impossible 
to say how many more may appear. 

No remedy can be suggested until more is learned respecting the 
habits of the insect, except to dig the potatoes as soon as they are found 
to be infested, and feed those containing insects to cattle. The species 
is widely distributed. Le Conte reports it from Cochin China, India, 
Madagascar, Cuba, and Louisiana. I now add Florida. 


DESCRIPTIVE. 


The eggs are broadly ovaland somewhat narrowed at the attached end; their great- 
est diameter is about .65™™ (, inch); surface is not polished, but shows slight granula- 
Lacey and a faint appearance of division into facets. In color they are yellowish 
white. 

The full-grown larva is 6™™ (.23 inch) long, quite stout, with the lateral edges 
somewhat mammillated. The general color is pure white, but the head is light brown, 
and the mouth parts dark brown. No hairs are perceptible to the naked eye, but a 
few delicate sparse bristles can be seen under the microscope. Each of the thoracic 
segments is furnished ventrally with a large broad tubercle, in place of a pair of legs; 
the abdominal segments are smooth. 

The pupa is at first of the same color as the larva, but gradually grows darker. It 
resembles much in form the adult beetle. The legs are drawn up in sueh a way that 
the knees extend out behind the thorax, those of the first pair being particularly 
prominent. The wiugs and wing cases are narrow and short, and are brought around 
to the ventral side of the body. The beak is folded down upon the breast. Theanal 
segment is furnished with two backward and outward curved horn-like projections, 
On sa top of the head are several small tubercles from each of which projects a slen- 
der hair. 


PROTECTION AGAINST THE GRAPE CURCULIO.—The plan of Mr. Bate- 
man, of Ohio, of inclosing grape clusters in paper bags as a protection 
against curculios and birds seems to be coming into great favor. The 
method is simply to slip a bag of sufficient size over the bunch when the 
grapes are one-third grown, and secure it by sticking a pin through the 
folds at the neck. A slit should be made in the bottom of the bag to 
allow the water to run out, which otherwise, in case of a storm, would 
collect and either rot the grapes or burst the bag. Grape-growers who 
have experimented with this preventive praise it in the highestterms. A 
much greater perfection of the cluster is attained at a slight expense. 
It is also stated that in addition to being kept free from birds and 
insects, the bunches thus inclosed are less liable to mildew than those 
left in the open air. 

FULLER’S ROSH BEETLE (Aramigus fulleri, Horn).—This insect was 
figured and described by Professor Riley in the report of this dé- 
partment for 1878. During the past year a few additional facts have 
been learned respecting it. Specimens were received December 13, 
through the editors of the Pacific Rural Press, from San Diego, Cal, 
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showing that the species eccurs from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
California specimens were accompanied by the following note: 
Isend you specimens of a small brown beetle, which is very destructive to dra- 


ecaenas (and palms lightly), oranges, Cape jessamine, and achyranthus, in the order 
named, although he will take breakfast on almost anything that comes handy.—J. M. 


_ AsHeER, San Diego, Cal. 


A wire-worm or click-beetle larva was found preying upon the larvae of 
this beetle in our breeding cages. We did not sueceed in rearing the 
larva to the perfect state, but believe it to be the larva of Drasterius 
amabilis, Lec. 

NUTTALL’S BLISTER-BEETLE (Cantharis nutialli, Say).—This is a large 
and very beautiful insect, of a bright green color, with golden-purple 
wing covers. Plate VI, fig. 6 represents its size and form. The species 
is a western form; its habitat extending from the Mississippi River to 
the Rocky Mountains. I received specimens from William H. Leverett, 
of Fargo, Dak., July 18, through the kindness of the secretary of the 
Elmira (N. Y.) Farmers’ Club. Mr. Leverett states that this beetle is 
very destructive to beans, and that “it comes in quantities, alights on 


_ the beans, eats the bud and entirely spoils the beans.” 


In case this pest becomes abundant it will be well to try the same 
remedy for it that is used against the different species of blister-beetles 
that attack potatoes in the east, which is to drive them into windrows 
of straw and then kill them by burning the straw; or, as they frequently 
occur in swarms, they may be caught in large numbers by a hand net 
and then destroyed. 

It should be noted that, although this insect now appears to be a pest, 
were its larval habits known we might regard it differently. The larvae 
of several species of blister-beetles have been known to feed upon locust 
eggs; and this species may yet be added to the list of beneficial insects. | 
And even now, possessing, as it doubtless does, the same vesicating 
powers exhibited ky its congener, the Spanish-fly (Cantharis vesicatoria, 
Linn), it should be classed among the useful products of the country. 

THE CROW BLISTER-BEETLE (Mpicauta corvina, Lec).—This is another 
western form. It is similar in form to the preceding species, but it is 
of a deep black color, which suggests its specific name. Specimens 
were received from Mr. I’. A. Wentz, of Kinsley, Kans., June 27, with 
the statement that they were injurious to potatoes. As to remedies, 
what was said respecting Nuttall’s blister-beetle will probably apply 
equally as well to this species. ; ; 

THE BLACK BLISTER-BEETLE (Epicauta pennsylvanica, De Geer).— 
This beetle is also of a deep black color; but it is much smaller than the 
preceding species, measuring from three-eighths inch to one-half inch in 
length (9™™-12""). Specimens were received from Mr. P .P. Light, of 
Osborne, Ohio, September 1, with the note that they were eating up all of 
his sugar beets. This insect is often reported as doing damage to potato 
vines, and is found frequently on the flowers of golden-rod; but I can 
find no recorded instance of its proving destructive to beets. 

: The same remedies can be used for this insect as for other blister- 
eetles. 

This is one of the species of blister-beetles the larva of which was 
found by Professor Riley to prey upon the eggs of the Rocky Mountain 
locust (Caloptenus spretus); and the medicinal properties of this beetle 
have been proven to be quite as good as those of the Spanish-fly of 


commerce. 


In Southern Europe, especially in Spain and Italy, Spanish flies are 


4 collected in great numbers for exportation. The method of preparing 
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them for market is as follows: After catching them by shaking them off 
trom trees into sheets, they are plunged into vinegar diluted with water 
or exposed in sieves to the vapor of. boiling vinegar to deprive them of 
life; then they are dried in heated rooms or in the sun. In some local- 
ities the collectors put the beetles, when first caught, into bags, where 
they are left until they die; they are then dried in the sun. 

Our native blister beetles might be prepared in the same manner. 
The fact remains, however, that they are now of no commercial impor- 
tance. It is difficult to deeide whether the fault lies in the conservatism 
of the apothecaries, who will purchase only the Spanish-fly because it 
has been used for centuries, or in the people, by neglecting to bring them 
into market, 

*THE GREEN CLOVER-WoRM (Platyhypena scabra, Fabr.).—The adult 
form of this larva has long been known as common in almost every 
part of the United States. In spite of the dissimilarity in form and 
color between it and the cotton-worm moth (the only resemblance being 
in size), it was perhaps more frequently sent during the winter months 
to the department as the true Aletia than any other moth; by which 
two facts are learned: that it is common South, and that the insect 
customarily hibernates as a moth. During the winter of 187879 it 
was very abundant in the District of Columbia, flying on warm, sun- 
shiny days. 

During the summer there were found abundantly upon clover rather 
slender green worms, which proved to be the larva of this species. They 
were so common that in many places one could hardly make a swing of 
the beating net through the grass without capturing one or more of them. 
The full-grown larva was 16™" (3 inch) in length. When ready to trans- 
form, it webs together several leaves and changes to a brown pupa. 
The moths of the first brood issued about the middle of June, and the 
full-grown larvae of another brood were found August 15. There are, 
then, certainly two, and perhaps three, broods in a season. The larva 
is very similar to that of a clover-leaf roller, Tortrix incertana, Clem., so 
much s0, that it is very difficult to distinguish them; it is very quick and 
jerky in its motions. We submit the following technical descriptions of 
the larva and pupa: 


PLATYHYPENA SCABRA, Fabr. 

Larva.—Length when fall grown 16™™. Color, dark yellow-green, with a narrow 
subdorsal and. lateral whitish line. Head, prothoracic and anal plates of the same 
color as the body, but glassy. Whole body with sparse dark hairs, longer on anal 
_ plate. Spiracles dark-brown; tips of prolegs and mouth parts brown. Sides sub- 
parallel; greatest width 2.67", 

Pupa.—Rather stout, dark mahogany-brown. Wing sheaths and crural sheaths 
closely soldered; the former obtusely rounded and extending to the end of the fifth 
abdominal segment. Stigmatal tubercles quite prominent. Dorsum of thorax and 
wing sheaths coarsely shagreened. Dorsum of abdominal segments rather sparsely 
punctulate, the posterior border of each segment being smooth and shining. 
anal segment at its end is furnished with several (a variable number) minute recurved 
hook-like spines. From the apex of the bead to the end of the fourth abdominal seg- 
ment the dorsum is elevated into aslight ridge, more marked upon the abdominal seg- 
ments than upon the thorax. 


THE GREATER LOCUST LEAF GELECHIA (Gelechia pseudacaciella, 
Cham.)—This insect has been very common on the locusts in the vicin- 
ity of Washington during the past season, which leads us to make a 


* Hyblaca scabra Fabr., Crambus crassatus Haw., Hypena obesalis Steph., Hypena erect 
alis Guen, female, Hypena scabralis Guen, male (sce Lintner in Canadian Entomol- 


ogist, v, 81). H. erectalis var. subrufelis Grote, Trans. Am, Ent. Soc. iv, p. 102. (Grote’s. 


List of the Noctuidae misprints this last volume as 3.) 
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note of the appearance of the immature forms and their work. The 

egg is laid on the under surface of the leaf, and the newly-hatched 
larva, which is green in color, with black head and thoracic plate and 
six longitudinal dusky stripes, the two middle ones faint posteriorly, 
spins a slight web, and feeds upon the lower leaf tissue until nearly 
half grown. It then usually attaches a second leaf to the one upon 
which it is at work, and lives between the two until nearly grown. 
Frequently a migratory fit seizes upon one of these larvae, and it not 
unfrequently is found in the mines of one of the other locust tineids. 
Indeed, Mr. Chambers states (Canadian Kntomologist, vol. iv, p. 107) 
that he has seen one in the act of boring into the mine of Lithocolletis 
-robiniella. He also states (American Entomologist, vol. iii, p. 60) that 
the larva of the Gelechia not infrequently eats the pupa of the Lithocol- 
letisin such cases. In cases where the young larvae of the former insect 
are found in the mines of the latter, however, it seems probable that it 
is more the result of accident than design. The full-grown larva is large 
and stout, measuring 18 to 19™™ (about # inch) in length. It is quite 
round and plump, and tapers considerably from the third abdominal 
joint to the anus. The head is reddish brown; the first thoracic seg- 
ment is pale greenish-brown, with its anterior margin whitish; the body 
is yellowish, with six dusky longitudinal stripes, of which the two lateral 
ones are broadest; frequently the two middle ones are very faint. The 
cocoons of the late summer brood were found upon the ground under 
the tree. Hach is about 20™™ (.78 inch) in length, somewhat flat- 
tened, and rounded at each end, and is composed of light-gray silk. 
The outside is closely covered with one or more leaves, every edge of 
which is closely fastened down, all the superfluous material being cut 
off. Whether the larva descends to the ground to form this cocoon, or 
whether it is spun upon the tree and falls with the leaves, or is cut off 
after completion, we cannot definitely state, but the latter seems most 
probable. The larva does not transform immediately after finishing its 
cocoon, but passes the greater part of the winter in the larval stage, 
changing to a pupa afew weeks before the exit of the moth. One larva 
which spun up September 21 left its cocoon on January 11 for some cause 
or other and wandered around the breeding cage untilit died. The pupa, 
with the exception of being larger, resembles very closely that of G. 
robiniella. (See page —.) The moth, which issues in late spring, has 
an expanse of wing of about 61™™ (.63 inch), and is somber in color. 
The fore wings are dark slate, flecked with brown and white.« The 
hind wings are of a very pale slate, whitish towards the base. 

It will at any time be easy to lessen the numbers of these insects by 
burning over the grass and leaves under the trees during the winter, 
thus destroying the chrysalides. Two ichneumonid parasites have been 
bred from this insect, which have been determined by Mr, Cresson, as 
Linneria annulipes Oress., and Perilitus communis Cress. 

THE CODLING MOTH (Carpocapsa pomonella) in TASMANIA.—A docu- 
ment has been received from Hobartown, Tasmania, which embodies the 
report of a select committee of the house of assembly, ‘‘to inquire into 
the destruction of fruit by the codling moth.” ‘The testimony of sev- 
eral prominent fruit growers is given, and in the appendices a varied 
testimony, chiefly from American sources. The final recommendations 
of the committee are as follows: 


REPORT. 


Your committee have held two siltings since Parliament met, and after a careful 
review of ali available information collected, both from American and Tasmanian 
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sources, and after taking the evidence of Messrs. Cronly and Latham, have unani- 
mously come to the following conclusions: mee: 

Ist. That the time of year is such that, unless immediate action be taken, another 
whole season will be lost, and the ravages of the pest greatly extended. 

2d. That in the south of the island, at least, the Carpocapsa pomonetia is limited in 
its distribution, and offers a fair chance for its eradication if energetic steps are at 
once taken. 

3d. That no individual effort, or continuation of the same, will be of any avail un- 
less assisted by legislative enactment. 

4th. Thaton the Ist February, 1880, your committee recommend there be appointed 
an inspector or inspectors, whose duty it shall be to see that all diseased t is re- 
moved from the orchard and destroyed. 

5th. Thatat the same time every tree in an infested garden must be carefully band- 
aged and periodically examined, at intervals of not more than fourteen days, so that 
any grubs that may have already escaped from the fruit-trees be then trapped and 
destroyed. Later on in the year the trees to be cleared of loose old bark, and lime or 
other grub-destroying wash applied. 

6th. To meet the necessary outlay, your committee propose that a tax of not exceed- 
ing one penny per bushel per annum be levied upon all apples, pears, and plums, such 
tax to be paid by the grower upon the net marketable product. 

7th. That if, after being warned, any person refuse to remove and destroy diseased 
fruit, and take other precautionary measures, it shall be done at the sole cost of the 
occupier of the land. 

8th. That on this report being approved by Parliament, the same be embodied in9 


bill. 
EDWARD L. CROWTHER, Chairman, 
CoMMITTEE Room, January 23, 1880. 


The report as a whole is one of considerable interest. We are rather 
disappointed, however, to see some five pages devoted to the subject of 
a wash for the codling moth, without the results of actual experiments, 
since it seems very improbable, from the known habits of the insect, 
that anything in the nature of a wash applied to the trunk of the tree 
will have the slightest effect upon its ravages. 

In this connection we should like to commend the active efforts which 
have been made by the Michigan entomologists and by the Pomologieal 
Society of that State to improve the quality of their apples by reducing 
the ravages of the codling moth. It is stated that the reputation of 
Michigan apples in the southwestern markets has greatly changed for 
the better within the past year or two in consequence of these efforts. 
The present year the society has offered premiums of $50 and $25 for 
the best directed and most persistent efforts to destroy the insect, and 
it is hoped that the offer will lead to many interesting and valuable re- 
ports.of experiments, and its results will help to show to a greater or 
less extent the value of concerted action. 

THE PEACH-TREE BORER (Aegeria exitiosa Say).—Observations made 
last spring showed that upon May 10 many of the moths had already 
issued, and were engaged in oviposition. The average length of the 
ege is .56™" (.02 inch). Its width is a little over one-half its length. 
It is subellipsoidal in form, and one end only is either squarely or some- 


what obliquely truncate. Its color is a beautiful yellow-brown, and its © 


whole surface is so sculptured as to have the appearance of being laid 
with irregularly shaped paving stones; having just the appearance of 
what the histologist calls pavement epithelium. Each of the “slabs” 
is covered with grooves of an irregular form. The eggs are deposited 
singly and are stuck to the surface of the bark on their sides by @ 
guinmy secretion. The female makes no effort to discover a crevice m 
which to thrust the egg. One female was seen to deposit upwards of 
twenty eggs upon different parts of the trunk of one tree, usually about 
one or two feet from the surface of the ground, in the space of about 
one’ hour. The young larvae when just hatched are very active and 


Es 
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have many long, stiff bristles on their bodies. Instead of boring through 
the bark they seek a crack, and an almost incredibly small one will sufiice. 

An article has been going the rounds of the agricultural journals 
advising a new remedy for the peach-tree borer. We quote from the 
Kansas Farmer, March 28, 1880: 


The best way to prevent the borer from getting into your trees, and the best because 
easiest, speediest, and quickest of all preventives, is to scrape with a hoe the soil from 
around the collar of the tree down to the branching of the roots, and bind a handful 
of straight siraw around the body of the tree; securing the straw in place with a small 
cord, return the soil, which will keep the butts of the straw in place. Renew the 
straw every spring, and be careful that the straw covers the bark, leaving no gaps 
exposed, and a peach-tree borer will never disturb the orchard. We-practiced this 
plan on a peach orchard for several years, and never had a tree thus protected injured, 
while one left exposed was'sure to be attacked. 


The straw certainly would be efficacious in keeping the moths from 
depositing their eggs on the bark which is thus protected, but higher 
up the tree would not have the same freedom; and it is not uncommon 
that the larvae of this insect are found boring into the trunk of a tree 
several feet from the ground. Inasmuch, however, as it would be much 
easier to watch for the borers and destroy them on the upper part of the 
trunk than at the base, this remedy might prove of advantage. 

Four species of parasites have been bred from the peach-tree borer the 
past season—two chalcids and two small ichneumonids, the one belong- 
ing to the genus Microgaster and the other to the genus Bracon. These 
will be described and figured in a future article. 

ANARSIA LINEATELLA Zeller.—This insect has long been known as 
@ serious pest in peach orchards, destroying the terminal twigs of the 
trees. The young caterpillar begins its work in the spring, at the time 
or soon after the shoots begin to grow. These, when from one-half inch 
to one inch in length, are punctured at the base and are eaten off com- 
pletely. The leaves of the bud unfold and then wither. ‘The twig, al- 
though severed, does not drop off, but is held in place by the gummy 
substance which exudes from the wound. Occasionally all the twigs on 
a tree are thus destroyed. This insect has also been found by Mr. Wm. 
Saunders boring into the crown and roots of strawberries in Ontario.* 
And during the past summer I found the peculiar reddish larvae in 
peaches which were grown on Blackistone Island, Virginia. A search 
revealed them also in peaches on the department grounds. The larva 
leaves the peach before transforming, and suspends itself to the outside 
of the fruit, spinning no cocoon at all. The twig-inhabiting individuals 
mature in this latitude during May and June. The fruit-inhabiting 
larvae are found during the latter part of July and in August, and 
mature during September. It thus appears that the species is two 
brooded: the early brood feeding in the terminal twigs and buds, while 
the later brood inhabits the fruit. 

As a remedy, the trees should be examined early in May, and all dying 
twigs pruned and burned, thus destroying the larvae. 

An interesting chalcid parasite has been bred from this insect, which 
we have not had time to describe and name for this report. 

THE LIME-TREE WINTER-MOTH (Hibernia tiliavia Harris).—I have 
received quite a full account of this insect from Mr. D. W. Coquillett, of 
Woodstock, [ll., but for want of space I am compelled to condense it 
briefly in the form of this note. 

It seems that this insect has been doing considerable damage to the 
orchards in Northern Mlinois during the past few years. Many species 


*Annual Report Ent. Soc., Ontario, 1872, 
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of trees are injured by it. The worms appear in May, and eat the fo- , 


liage of the apples, elms, &c., until they attain their full growth in late 
June. They then descend into the ground and transform three or four 
inches below its surface. The moths issue in October, and the wingless 
female ascends the nearest tree, where copulation with the winged male 
takes place. The female is furnished with an extensile ovipositor, with 
which she thrusts her eggs under loose bark and in crevices on the 
trunk and large limbs. The sudden appearance of these insects in or- 
chards widely separated from previously infested trees is accounted for 
by Mr. Coquillett by the supposition that, while in copulation, the malé 
flies with the female. 

Among the natural enemies of this insect, the ones most frequently 
met with are the Fiery and the Rummaging Ground Beetles (Calosoma 
callidum and C. scrutaior). Mr. Coquillett states that he has frequently 
found the latter climbing about in,the tops of trees searching for the 
caterpillars. The bluejay is mentioned as being among the most ef- 
fective of the bird enemies of the worms. 

As to remedies, the bandages and traps used for the ordinary spring 
-canker-worm will answer admirably, though, owing to the somewhat 
different history of the insect, they should be applied at a different time 
in the year. The object being to prevent the wingiess female moth from 
ascending the tree, the bandages should be placed in position by the 
first of October and continued for six weeks or more. Mr. Coquillett 
has found that tarred-paper bands are as serviceable and cheap as any- 
thing that can be found. Ordinary carpenters’ sheathing-paper is the 
best. A strip of the ordinary width should be tied around the base of 
the tree, leaving no part of the trunk exposed between the paper and 
the ground. The tar with which the paper is then smeared should be 
mixed with a little castor oil to prevent it from hardening too rapidly. 

The lime-tree winter-moth is represented in all stages at Pilate VL, fig. 4, 
The colors of the larva are bright yellow, lighter beneath, with ten crinkly, 
longitudinal lines down the back, and a rust-colored head. The male 
moth has rusty, buff fore wings, while the hind wings are much lighter. 
The female is grayish, with a parallel row of black patches down its 
back. 

THE RESIN INHABITING DiPLosts (Diplosis resinicola O. S.).—In 1868 
Mr. Sanborn exhibited before the Boston Society specimens of a “ Ce- 
cidomyions larva,” which he had found feeding in companies of thirty 
or forty in the pitch exuding from wounds in the bark of Pinus rigida. 
«‘ Whether they were the prime cause of the injury to the tree was not 
plainly apparent.’’ (See Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., XII, 93.) Inthe pro- 
ceedings of the Entomological Society of Philadelphia, 1871, p. 345, 
Osten-Sacken records the discovery of similar larvae in the exuding 
resin of Pinus inops at Tarrytown, N. Y. ‘These he reared to the perfect 
state, and gave the species the name Diplosis resinicola. 

Early in May the two or three year old branches of Pinus tops in the 
vicinity of Washington were observed to be quite extensively infested 
by these insects, which were then in the larva state and actively feeding. 
They shortly turned to pupae, and the first midge emerged May 26. On 
June 11 larvae of the same species were found upon the twigs of Pinus 
rigida at Ithaca, N. Y. Pupae were also found in the same twigs, and 
June 13 thefirst midgeissued. In February, 1880, I collected specimens 
of similar larvae at Orange Lake, Florida, on twigs of Pinus taeda, which, 
upon the appearance of the adults on March 1, were found to be of the 
same species. 

Plate VJ, fig. 5 shows well the work of this insect. The lumps of exud- 
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ing resin may contain from two to thirty of the larvae, which, when full 


grown, measure on an average 6" (abont one-quarter of an inch) in 
length. While still feeding they are pale orange in color, but, after 
ceasing, they become of a bright orange. The spiracles of the anal seg- 
ment are at the summit of two protruding tubercles, and around each 


is asmali whorl of four fleshy papiliae. The other spiracles are small 


and black. The larvae are much elongated, and are widest at the 6th 


segmeut; the under sides of segments 1 to 7 are furnished each with two 
transverse rows of short black or brown spines, probably for locomotive 
purposes. While burrowing in the bark and resin the anal tubercles 
are always at the surface. When, however, the larva contracts to pu- 
pate, the end of the body is drawn in, but an open chanuel is left so that 
the air has free access. When about to give ont the adult, the pupa 
works its way to the surface of the resin and protrudes half its body, 50 
that there is no danger of the midge becoming fastened in the sticky 
gum. Dried lumps of resin fairly bristling with protruding pupa skins 
are a common sight on trees affected by these insects. 

The adult insect is large, measuring 9"” (.354 inches) in wing expanse, 
The head is blackish, the thorax gray, and the abdomen dark red. The 
male antennae are 26-jointed, with alternate single and double joints, all 
pedicelied ; the female, 14-jointed. The main peculiarity of the adult 
form is in the remarkable gibbosity of the head, the eyes joining to- 
gether at the summit and covering nearly the whole head. The wing 
venatiou and other points are shown in the plate. The resin exuding from 
the wounds on 2. inops is perfectly clear, and permits one to count the 
number of the Jarvae and to watch their every motion. 

Upon the Loblolly pine (P. taeda), however, it is milky, and the pres- 
ence of the insect cannot be ascertained without opening the mass. 

We have as yet no data upon which to state definitely whether the 
eggs of the midge are laid upon the uninjured bark, and it is the work 
oi the iarvae in the bark which causes the resin to exude, or whether it 
is only in resinous exudations, caused by a bruise or by the work of 
some other insect that the eggs are laid. In the clear lumps on Pinus 
dnops the larvae are always observed with their heads applied to the 
abraded bark. 

Somewhat similar, though evidently distinct, larvae were found feed- 
ing in the resin exuding from the wounds made by the larva of Retinta 
Comstochiana in the twings of Pinus rigida. Itis probable that they may 
be Osten-Sacken’s Cecidomyia pinus-inops, but it is difficult, to say posi- 
tively, as his description of this species is so very indefinite. 

A NEW WHEAT-FLY (Chlorops proxima Say).—Aprii 19, 1880, speci- 
mens of an insect infesting wheat were received from Mr. E. Schneider. 
Fairview, Todd County, Kentucky. The wheat had been doing well 
until within a few weeks of the time of sending, when it began to turn 
yellow in spois. Examination showed the insects working between the 
blades and seemingly trying to reach the first joint. While some injury 
had been done io the crop, it was still not at all seriously affected, as 
there were in nearly every case enough uninjured and quite vigorous 
stalks leit in each plant to insure a good crop. 

The first specimens received were dried up greenish-yellow larvae. 
When alive they had evidently been fat maggots of about 7™™ (.27 inch) 
in length. A few days later additional specimens of the infested wheat 
were received, in which were feund several puparia (corresponding to 
the so-called ‘‘ flaxseed 7 state in the Hessian tiy). These were of alight 
yellowish color, aud the outer skin was so transparent that the inclosed 
prpa could be readily seen. They were about 6" long by 2™" broad. 
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Two adult flies issued on May 10, and proved to be specimens of Chlo- 
rops proxima, described many years ago by Say from specimens collected 
in Indiana. So far as can be ascertained, the habits of this fly have not 
been recorded, though they might well h 

habits of allied known species. In his second New York report, Dr. 
Fitch described eight species belonging to the same family (Oscinidae), 
and stated that he had found them in abundance by sweeping the wheat 
with a net. In Europe closely allied flies have always been among the 
most prominent enemies of the grain crops. As long ago as 1750 Lin- 
naeus estimated that the damage done by Chlorops frit to the barley 
crop in Sweden amounted to one hundred thousand golden dueats (half 
@ million of dollars) annually. : 

The species under consideration was called proxima by Say on account 
of its very close relationship with the destructive Chlorops lineata* of 
Europe, the only distinguishing mark of importance being that the back 
of the abdomen in the American specimens is yellowish, while in the 
European individuals it is pale greenish black. The ravages of C. lineata 
with those of other allied insects in France were the occasion of the ap- 
pointment of M. Olivier by the Society of Agriculture in 1812 to investi- 
gate their habits. M. Olivier was followed in this work by M. Au- 
douin, Herpin, and Guerin-Méneville. As the result of their investiga- 
tions it was discovered that the adults of OC. lineata were most abundant 
in late May or early June, when they paired and the females deposited 
their eggs upon the wheat stems just below the sheaths of the ears, 
which are then forming. The larvae made small external burrows down 
to the first joint, which never reached the heart of the stems, but which 
deformed the heads. Upon reaching tlie first joint the larvae had at- 
tained fuil growth aiid transformed at the ends of their burrows. In 
September the adults again made their appearance and, after living 
many weeks, coupled and deposited their eggs upon the rye and corn 
quite recently sown, the larvae feeding pon and deforming the central 
shoot, living between the stem atid the sheath. The remedies advised 
were, first, hand picking, pulling up and destroying the infested plants; 
’ only practicable upon a very smuail scale; second, rotation of crops. 
Curtis has advised dusting with soot or lime upon the appearance of the 
flies in autumn to prevent the deposition of eggs. 

As regards C. proxinta, it will in all probability be found to be double 
brooded, one brood upon winter wheat and the other upon spring. Its 
habits and, more particularly, its periods are not well enough known to 
enable us to suggest a remedy, but it is well worth careful study. 
Wherever it is found, the date of the appearance of the flies both in the 
fall atid spring should be carefully noted, as it is possible that late or 
early sowing would affect its increase. The colors of larva and pupa 
have already been given; thie adult is bright yellow with the darker por- 
portions black. Its body is 4.3"" (.134 inch) long, and the wings when 
closed extend for a considerable distance behind. 

THE TEXAS HEEL FLY.—Specimens of a so-called Texas cattle heel 
fiy were received duritig the winter from Mr. QW. K. Carr, of Kerrville, 
Kerr County, Tex., and proved to be uothing more than the common 
bot fly of the ox (Hypoderma (Oestrus) bovis Deg.). 

TWH WOOLLY APPLE LOUSE (Schizoneura lanigera Hausin.)—To the 
excélleit article on this insect by Dr. Cyrus Thomas in his last report 
(Transactions of the Departinent of Agriculture of Ilinots, 1878, Vol. 
XVI, p. 128) we have not much toadd. Some few observations, however, 


* Considered by Gmelin to be synonymous with Chlorops lacniopus of Curtis, C, nasula 
Meigen, and C. glabra Westwood. 
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Tn Washington during the past winter the trunk form has maintained 
itself upon the trunk throughout the whole winter without the interven- 
tion of a winter egg, and the root form has donethe same. The winter, 
_ however, has been an unusually mild one. 
_ {he winter egg was found on several occasions during the winter in 
 erevices of the bark over which a colony had been stationed during the 
summer. It was a rather long ovoid, measuring .322™" (.125 inch) 
in length avd was very similar to the winter egg of Colopha ulimeola 
(Witch), as described by Riley in Bulletin No.1, Vol. V, Hayden’s Survey. 
be This egg was laid, as Professor Thomas supposes, by a wingless fe- 
male, differing from the ordinary agamic form to a certain extent. 
_ These females we only know from finding their skins around the win- 
ter eggs, since they cften die without depositing it. The males we have 
not seen. ; 

We would take exceptions to the following statement in Dr. Thomas’s 
article: 

So far as the method of propagation is concerned, it has been shown by Dr. William 
M. Smith, of New York, that it differs slightly from the true Aphides, in that the young 
larva produced by the agamic females are inclosed in the thin egg-shaped covering 

_heretofore mentioned, from which they have to free themselves in a manner analogous 
to hatching. The remains of this covering may often be seen attached to the tip of 
the abdomen, and is doubtless the supposed cottony secretion alluded to by Dr. Fitch 
in his description of the young larvae. 

Mr. Howard has repeatedly watched the birth of the young of the 
wingless agamic females, and positively states that they are born with- 
out the enveloping pellicle or psendovum. While the head and its ap- 
pendages were still within the mother, he has seen the legs kicking vig- 
orously outside. Judging from analogy, however, the young from the 
winged Viviparous females would be born within a pseudovum, and it 
was probably these which Dr. Smith observed (we have no information 
as to where the paper was published), and from which he has drawn too 
hasty a conclusion. In the births which were observed, more or ‘less 
of the waxy (not cottony) excretion was observed at the tip of the abdo- 
men of the young louse from the moment that its abdomen was percep- 
tible, thus showing that Dr. Fitch was not necessarily mistaken on this 
point. 

That the above ground colonies are usually started by migrating indi- 
) viduals from the roots or from eggs laid near the ground we consider as 

probable, since a regular upward progression was observed through the 
| summer, the suckers being first affected by young lice, which were seen 

to issue from the ground, and the higher parts of the tree at.a later pe- 
riod. When working upon suckers, the little colonies seemed prefer- 
ably to gather in the axils of the leaves, soon causing the leaves 
to fall off. They were also almost invariably upon the tender and 
greener side of a shoot, rather than upon the brown and more weather- 
beaten side. 

Asregards the natural enemies of the woolly louse, perhaps the most 
effective are the spiders, many of them spinning webs directly over a 
colony of lice and living at their ease, taking their food when they de- 
sired. The next in efficiency were the chalcid flies (Hriophilus mali Hald.) 
Plate VI, fig 6.) 

The root louse syrphus fly (presumably tho Pipiza radicum of Walsh 
_ and Riley), has also been found in considerable numbers. That the eggs 
_ of this fly are laid in the midst of the waxy excretion and not upon the 
_ bark of the tree, is shown by the fact that among a nuynber of lice which 
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were carefully collected, placed in a pill-box and neglected for several 
days, were found two half-grown syrphus larvae, which must have been 
present in the egg state when the lice were placed in the box. Many 
Chrysopa cocoons were found in the neighborhdod of the colonies, and 
the larvae of Coccinella 9-notata were quite abundant. 

As to remedies, the above-ground colonies are readily destroyed by 
almost any of the old insect-washes. Their waxy water-proof covering, 
however, renders it necessary that the application, if very liquid, should 
be thoroughly applied. The root individuals are almost as diffieult to 
get at as the celebrated grape phylloxera. A heavy, damp soil seems to be 
inimical to them, while in a dry, porous soil they flourish. Hence it has 
been recommended that the earth around the crown of the tree should 
be kept hollowed into a sort of a basin, in order that the water may col- 
lect there. It bas also been recommended to clear away as much earth 
as possible from the upper roots, and pour on strong soap-suds or hot 
water. It is very probable that the extensive series of experiments, now 
being made in France for the purpose of ascertaining an effective remedy 
for the phylloxera, will bring to light some application which -will be 
equally applicable to our apple root lice. 

A NEW PARASITE ON THE CABBAGE PLANT LOUSE.—Numerous spec- 
imens of a small hymenopterous parasite were bred from specimens of 
the well-known cabbage plant louse (Aphis brassicae Linn.), which were 
received from Mr. Rusha Denise, of Norfolk, Va., February 27, 1880. 
These parasites proved to belong to an undescribed: species. They were 
referred to Mr. Li. T. Cresson, who characterizes thei as follows: 


TRIOXYS PICENS Cresson (n. sp.) 


Female.—Piceous or shining black, smooth and polished, impunctured ; clypeus and 
mandibles duli -testaceous, palpi whitish; antennae blackish, sometimes more or less 
pale beneath, 14-jointed, the joints faintly fluted or grooved, the last one longest; 
wings hyaline, subiridescent, stigma subhyaline; legs dull testaceous, the femora an 
tibiae varied more or less with fuscous; abdomen brown or pale piceous, venter pale, 
Length, .10 —*.12 inch. 

Male.—Antennae longer, 17-jointed; legs black or fuscous, the anterior pair gen- 
erally paler, trochanters, base of tibiae and of the tarsi dull testacecus, 

Hab.—Norfolk, Va, Parasitic upon Aphis brassicae. 


FUNGI AS INSECTICIDES.—The following results, concensed from @ 
valuable paper by Prof. A. N. Prentiss, of Cornell University,* may be 
given as corroborating the results reached by the department in its ex- 
periments upon Aletia, and published in the Report on Cotton Insects. 

The writer finds that, although the air of his laboratory and the ad- 
joining rooms becomes filled with innumerable spores during the season 
when molds, yeast, and other fungi are cultivated by his classes in my- 
cology, plants growing in the various rooms are often greatly infested 
with aphides and scale insects which do not appear to be subject to any 
disease, while on the other hand fungoid diseases not rarely attack the 
plants themselves. From this it appeared improbable that yeast and 
common molds could be made efficacious in the destruction of noxious 
insects; but with a view to ascertaining as many facts as possible bear- 
ing upon the subject, a series of experiments upon house plants, grow- 
ing under conditions favorable to the growth of fungi, were carried on 
by Professor Prentiss and his assistant, Mr. Henry. 

Plants infested with aphides scale insects, or red spiders were isolated 
in various ways and the insects counted, or, where this could not be done 


 * Destruction of Obnoxious Insects by means of Fungoid Growth,” American Nat- 
uralist, 18¢0. Through the courtesy of Professor Prentiss, I have been able to study 
the manuscript of this paper prior to its publication. 
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- on account of their great numbers, the insects were carefully removed 


_ from all but a few leaves, and those allowed to remain were numbered. 


Yeast in an active state of fermentation and from several makers was 
then applied so as to drench the insects and all parts of the plants; and 
in some cases open vessels filled with yeast were placed below the plants. 
In some cases the foliage of the plants was found much disfigured by 
brownish blotches, apparently caused by the yeast. Sometimes the in- 
sects multiplied rapidly after the application of the fungus, and a very 
few which died were not found to contain the spores or mycelium of 
fungi so far as could be seen by a careful examination with high powers 
of the microscope, and, indeed, this may be given as the general result 
of the experiments carried on where the humidity of the air was not ex- 
cessive. At other times the aphides died in considerable numbers; and, 
when placed on pieces of moist earthenware, the dead insects devel- 
oped quantities of hyphae, which were recognized by their fruit as be- 
longing to one of the molds (Mucor sp.) This result is especially 
noticeabie in an experiment (No. 5) in which the plant was placed in 
a close Wardian case, where the moisture alone might have caused 
the death of the insects, and where the torulae, covering everything, 
would naturally tend to assume the mucor form, and the ever present 
spores of molds to develop mycelium and this fruit. A test experiment 
(No. 9) in which aphides not subjected to the yeast treatment became 
covered by a fruiting mucor goes to show that too much credit must no* 
be given to the yeast as the cause of the death. 

From his experiments Professor Prentiss concludes that yeast cannot 
be regarded as a reliable remedy against such insects as commonly affect 
plants cultivated in green-houses, rcoms, and parlors, while it may injure 
some plants by disfiguring their foliage and giving rise to molds on the 
Jars and soil in which they are grown; but the fact that some insects are 
subject to fungoid epizooties renders it possible that we may yet be able 
to induce diseases of this nature at will. 

While, therefore, the practical application of fungi as insecticides is 
as yet far from being an assured success, and climatic conditions must, 
necessarily, be always carefully considered in applying remedies of this 
nature, even after it is demonstrated that they can be successfully ap- 
plied under the most favorable conditions, yet we believe that the sub- 
ject is worthy of much careful study and experimentation, especially 
with a view to cultivating destructive fungi in Pasteur’s fluid, sweet- 
ened paste, and other substances known to be favorable to the growth 
of the seorganisms, in which they may be extensively propagated, and 
with which they may be readily applied to plants infested with the in- 
sects it is desirable to destroy. 
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[ When the figures are enlorged, the natural sizo is indicated by « hair line.] 


EXPLANATION TO PLats# I. 

Fic. 1.—Heliophila unipuncta, eggs, pups, aad 
adult. (Original.) 

Vic. 2.—Nemoraca leveaniae, larva, puparium, and 
adult; also fore part of an army-worm showing 
placing of parasitic eggs. (Original.) 

Wi. 3.—Heliophila wnipuncta, larva. (Original,) 

Fic. 4.—Cicadula exitiosa. (Original.) 

Fic. 5.—Oecidomyia trifolii, larva, cocoons, and 
adult. (Original.) 

Fic. 6.--Languria mozardi,eggs, larva, pupa,adulé, 
and manner of work. (Original.) 

EXPLANATION TO PLATE Ii, 

Fic. 1.—Laverne sabaiella, larva, pupa, adult, and 
manner of work. (Original.) 

Fig. 2.—Aspidisca splendoriferella; @, loaf of apple 
showing work; 6, summer larva; ¢, larva in case 
traveling; d, cases tied up for winter; ¢, hibernat- 
ing larva; f, pupa; g, moth; h, parasite. (Orig- 
inal.) : 

EXPLANATION TO PLATE IIT. 

Fie. 1.—T wig of grape-vine with larvae and adults 
of Gruptodera chalybea. (Original.) 

Wic.2.—Graptodera chalybea, larva, adult, hind 
femur of adult. (Original.) 

Fie. 3.—Artipus foridanus, adult and results of 
work. (Original.) 

Fic.4.—Orioceris asparagi, eggs, larva, 
(Originai.) 

Fic. 5.—Phekeilura hyalinitalis, larvae, pupae, and 
adults. (Original.) 

Fia. 6.—Tachina parasitic upon the melon-worm, 
(Original.) 

EXPLANATION TO PLATE IV. 

Fic. 1.—Nemotus similaris; a, egg; b, young larva; 
¢, full-grown larva; d, anal segment of full-grown | 
larva; ¢,coceon; f,adult, (Original.) 
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adult. 


Fig. 2.—Corythuca arcuata, adult. 
Fic 3.—Oorythuca arcuata, eggs and immature in- 


EXPLANATION TO PLate IV.—Continued. 
(Original.) 


dividual. (Original.) 


Fic. 4.—Liihocolletis hamadryadella; a, mine; b, 


young larva; ¢, full-grown flat-form larva; d, 
head of same, enlarged; ¢,antenna of same, en- 
larged; f, round-form larva from above; g,same 
from below; h, head of same, enlarged; %, an- 
tenna of samo, enlarged; k, maxilla and palpus 
of game, enlarged; J, jabium, labial palpi, and 
spinnerets of same; m,pupa; 7, side view of 
pupal crest; o, front view of aame; p, cocoon; 4g, 
moth. (Original.) 


HWXPLANATION TO PLATE VY. 


Fig. 1.—Retinia comstockiana, larva, pupa, adult, 
and work. (Original.) 

Hie. 2.—Retinia frustrana, larva, pupa, adult, and 
work. (Original.) 

Fic. 38.—Lebia grandis, enlarged and natural size. 
(Original.) 

Me. 4.—Ligyrus rugiceps. (Original.) 

Fic. 5.—Lacknosterna farcta, (Original.) 

Fic. 6.—Gelechia pinifolielia, larva, pupa, adult, 
andwork. Original.) 


EXPLANATION 710 PLate VI. 


Fic. 1.—Cylas formicarius. (Original.) 

Fic. 2.—Epicaerus tmbricatus. (Original.) 

Fia. 3.--Oantharis nutialli. (Original.) 

Fic. 4.—Hivernia tiliaria, larva, adult, d and 9. 
(Original.) 

Fic. 5.—Diplosis resinicola, specimens of work, 
adult, wing enlarged, ¢ and 2 antennae. 

Fic, 6.—Agonioneurus mali, and enlarged antennal 
fiagellum. (Original.) 
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[The edition of the Report upon Cotton Insects published by this de- 
partment being too small to supply the demand, we give here a résumé 
of the more important chapters. | 


THE COTTON-WORM. 
(Aletia argillacea Hiibner.) 
Order LEPIDOPTERA; family NOCTUIDAE. 
NOMENCLATURE. 


In glancing over the literature on the insect under consideration we 
find that it is known by various popular titles. The “ Chenille” isa 
name which still holds in many parts of the South. It was originally 
introduced by the French planters emigrating from Martinique and 
other French West Indies to Georgia in 1801-1802, and also by the 
French settlers of Louisiana, Although literally signifying nothing but 
caterpillar, it has come to be applied to this insect distinctively, as the 
caterpillar par excellence. The “army-worm” is a title which has often 
been applied to this insect, but is one which should be avoided on ac- 
count of the danger of confounding it with the army-worm of the North. 

In order to avoid this danger many have called it the “cotton army- 
worm.” Mr. Glover has given his sanction to this name in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. It has also been called by many writers 
“the cotton-caterpillar,” a name sufficiently distinctive. By many it is 
known by the simple term “the caterpillar” in contradistinction to “the 
worm” as commonly applied to the boll-worm. By others, and these - 
are by far the majority, it is termed “the cotton-worm.” This latter 
name we have adopted as being the shortest, simplest, and best adapted 
for a popular name. The moth has generally been called the “cotton- 
fly” or ‘‘cotton-moth” or ‘ cotton-worm-moth.” . 

As to the scientific name of this insect there is some doubt. The 
species was described in 1827 by Thomas Say as Noctua xylina; and it 
was long known under that name. In 1874 Mr. A. R. Grote discovered 
that an insect, which he believes to be our cotton-worm-moth, was fig- 
ured and described by Hiibner in 1822 under the name of Aletia argillacea. 
The latter name is the one which is now in general use. 


PAST HISTORY. 


The cotton-worm is probably indigenous to South America, and is an 
introduced insect in the United States. The first appearance of it in 
this country now on record was in 1793. This was followed by an ex- 
tremely disastrous invasion in1804. From 1804 to the present day there 
has never been a season in which the cotton-worm has not done more 
or less damage in some part of the cotton States. Among the years in 
which this insect has been most destructive were 1804, 1814, 1825, 1844, 
1846, 1866, 1867, 1868, 1872, 1873, and 1876. 
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STATISTICS OF LOSSES. Te ' 


The following table presents the estimated losses from the ravages of 
- the cotton-caterpillar. The percentage estimates are taken from the ¥ 
answers of correspondents, and the actual loss readily obtained from the ; 
known average value of the crop: 


j l z 
Percentages of loss for 2 2 ez | = 
| worst years. | qe ES g 
i ie A 
an: . 3 
States. | « | #2 | 128 ee 
$ Fe & ES — A 
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S10) Gol i eee eee 5 on | 11, 225 $560, 000 
Perr EE oe SoS sac annancedectens } 95.1] 15 16.5 |  474,600| 78,492] 8 912,000 
eM se et acouecenaee sses-e2 | 24 | 49,700] 12, 000 600, 000 
Ok ee 95.2| 12.5] 17.8 536,700 | 95.790 | 4, 789, 000 
SEE Se 24 15 17 | 706,000! 123,070] 6, 150, 000 
OS eS De a OR POR ee) eens Bie 438,700 | 89,740] 4, 487, 000 
o> 1. So ea | 35 20 28 525,000 | 148,125 | 7, 406, 000 
MeemNnNT E88 L. ccc ea. Anak] Sacto eet ecasedep es 347,000 | 27,760 | 1,380, 000 
Tennessee ..-00.-02020-+seeeeereeeeneeeceeieoeenee: ee 5 147,000 |- 8, 365 418, 000 
nt Ee ee | Tre | 29, 711, 000 


The terms “highest” and “lowest,” in the columns devoted to per- 
centage of loss, do not refer to the greatest amount of injury, or the re- 
verse, inflicted in individual localities, but to a general average for the 
principal counties of heaviest production on the one hand, on the average 
for the remainder of the State on the other. The average for the State 
as a whole appears in the third column. 

The result shows a possible loss of $30,000,000 in years of general 
prevalence of the worm, and as these visitations are becoming more 
frequent, it is probable that the real losses from the cotton-caterpilar 
are equivalent to an average of $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 annually for 
the entire period since the war. There is much evidence also to show 
that the losses were equally disastrous prior to [861. 

it should be stated that the Indian Territory, Virginia, and some other 
States, produce a small amount of cotton; which, with the productions 
of North Carolina, are not included in theabove figures. It should also 
be borne in mind that while the guantilties are assumed as State aver- 
ages for the period since the war, they are approximately correct, sufii- 
ciently so for the purposes of this exposition. 

Fifty dollars has been assumed as the price of a bale of cotton, though 
an average of fourteen years would raise these figures considerably. 
The plantation prices, from 1865 to 1870, ranged from 40 cents per pound 
down to 12 cents; or, per bale, from $180 to $60; and cotton is now sold 
upon the plantation at $40. Our estimate, therefore, of $50 per bale, 
is only an average for the last eight years. 

Of course the percentage of loss cannot be demonstrated beyond pos- 
sibility of cavil; the aim bas been to make it too low, rather than a pos- 
sible exaggeration. 


HABITS AND NATURAL HISTORY. 
THE FEGG.—IJn this stage of its existence the cotton-worm is known 


to but few people, both its color and size shielding it from the observa- 
tion of untrained eyes. Every cotton planter should, however, net only 
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become familiar with the appearance of the egg but know just where to 
look for it. With this knowledge time may be gained, the loss of which 
in the application of remedies may result disastrously. As it is now, 
the worms are rarely observed until nearly full-grown, and then but 
little time remains for the protection of the crop. 

The egg is circular, much flattened, and ribbed; its greatest diameter 
is a little more than one-fortieth of an inch (.685™"); its form is shown 
in Plate IX, Fig. 1. When first laid the egg is of a beautiful bluish- 
green color; this changes to a dirty white before it hatches. 

Owing to the fact that the tender foliage at the top of the plant is 
first destroyed by the cotton-worm, it is generally believed by planters 
that the greater number, if not all, the eggs are laid upon that part of 
the plant. This belief gave rise to the practice which has been carried 
on in some localities, of cutting off and destroying the terminal shoots 
of the plant; the planters thinking that in this way the eggs would be 
destroyed and the crop saved. This idea I found to be an erroneous one. 
Rarely eggs may be found on any part of the plant above ground, but 
almost invariably they are deposited on the lower surface of the larger 
leaves,.and by iar the greater number of them are to be found on the 
middle third of the plant. (Plate VII, fig. 1.) 

The eggs are deposited singly, and I rarely found more than four or 
five upon a single leaf, even when the moths were most abundant; still 
they sometimes occur in greater numbers. The duration of the msect 
in this state varies greatly, depending upon the season. During the 


warmer part of the sammer months the eggs hatch in little more than 


two days after they are deposited, but in the autumn they may remain 
nearly a week before the larvae issue. 

THE LARVA.—Some time before the larva issues, it can be seen through 
the transparent shell of the egg, the eyes, mandibles, and V-shaped 
suture separating the epicranium from the clypeus being especially promi- 
nent. <A few hours later, after repeated efforts, which are plainly visible 
with a microscope, the larva succeeds in breaking a hole through one 
side of the shell, and it soon eats its way out. Occasionally the larva, 
as soon as it emerges, eats a portion of the egg-sbell; usually, however, 
the shell is leit undisturbed. 

The newly-hatched larva is of a very pale-green color, or white with 
a faint tinge of green; the head is pale yellow, with no trace of the black 
piliferous spots which are so conspicuous in the later stages; the ocelli 
are black; the piliferous spots of the body are at first quite indistinct, 
but soou become more prominent; the thoracic legs and the third and 
fourth pairs of abdominal legs are very long; the first and second pairs 
of abdominal legs are mere tubercles, 

The young larva usually remains on the lower surface of the leaf upon 
which the egg was deposited, feeding upon the more tender portions and 
leaving the upper cuticle unbroken. Sometimes, however, small larvae, 
which evidently have beeu hatched recently, are found on leaves where 
no signs of egg-shells can be detected, while shells but no larvae are 
found on larger leaves just below these. Yet I believe that the larvae 
always feed a little before leaving the leaf on which they were born. 
The young larva does not eat entirely through the leaf until it is nearly 
two days old, and often not until tie fourth day after it leaves the egg. 
Thus the earliest indication of the presence of the worms is numerous, 
small, semi-transparent spots upon the larger leaves. The smallest lar- 
vae which I found eating through a leat in the field measured from 
five-sixteenths to three-eighths inch in length (8™™ to 9.5™™). In con- 
finement the newly-hatched larvae eat the upper surface or lower surface 
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of the leaf according as they happen to be on one side or the other, but — 
do not perforate the leaf till two to four days old. The injury done to 
the cotton during this early part of the life of the larvae is inconsiderable. 

Observations made in the field during the month of August indicate — 
that, asa rule, this inseet lives at that season thirteen days as a larva, — 
before webbing up, and remains as a larva one day after this, before 
changing to a pupa. Occasionally two days elapse between the web- 
bing up and the change to pupa. Specimens which were kept in breed- 
ing-cages in my office remained eighteen days in the larval state. This 
unusually long time was probably due to the fact that the temperature 
of the room in which they were kept was much lower than that in the 
cotton-fields. Specimens bred by Professor Glover under similar cireum- 
stances passed twenty days before webbing up.* 

The larva sheds its skin five times during the period of its growth. 
The individuals which I bred moited at regular intervals of. three days. 
the first molt being made when the larvae were three days old. At 
this molt nearly all the larvae ate their shed skins.. During the first 
stage the head of the larva is marked only by the six black eyes on either 
side. After the first molt the conspicuous black spots on the head 
appear. When six days old the larvae molted the second time, and 
when nine days old the third molt occurred. At this molt the larvae 
began to vary in color; some becoming striped with black and others 
remaining green. On the twelfth day the fourth molt occurred, and 
the fifth molt on the fifteenth day. Three days later the larvae webbed 
up. When full grown the larva measures one and five-eighths inches 
in length. A detailed deseription of the full-grown larva is appended 
to this section. 

The variation in color referred to above is quite interesting; no expla- 
nation of it has been discovered. I found by experiment that the dis- 
tinction is not a sexual one, as moths of each sex were bred from each — 
kind of larvae. General observations, that is, those made without abso- 
lutely counting the individuals of each color, show that there are no 
dark larvae in either the first or second broods. About one-fourth, or 
less, of the third brood are striped with black. About one-half, or 
slightly more, of the fourth brood are dark, many of them being almost 
entirely black; while nearly all of the fifth brood, “ third crep” of the 
planters, are black or very darkly striped. 

After the larvae become large enough to eat through the leaves, or, in 
the language of the planter, ‘to rag the cotton,” they move to the top of 
the plant and destroy the tender terminal foliage; thus the earliest indi- 
cation usually observed of the presence of the worms is the “ragging” 
of the tops of the plants. As already stated, this has led to the practice 
of topping” the cotton. 

In feeding, the worms rest upon either the upper or lower surface of 
the leaf, but more frequently upon the latter. They eat most early in 
the morning and late in the evening. As we have frequently observed 
with other caterpillars, the cotton-worm may often be seen resting upon 
some portion of the plant, supporting itself by its prolegs and swinging 
the anterior part of its body from side to side as if fanning itself. The 
larva has another interesting habit. When touched or otherwise fright- 
ened, or sometimes when it wishes to move to another part of the plant, 
it suddenly throws itself by a jerking motion into the air. I have eare- 
fully studied this mode of jumping. It is as follows: The larva elings 
~ to its support by its three posterior pairs of prolegs; it swings the an- 


* Agricultural Report, 1855, p. 75. 
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tevior part of its body to one side, and then, rapidly moving it to the other, 

lets goat the proper moment; the momentum of the anterior part of the 
body is sufficient to carry the whole body some distance, In this waya 
larva can jump two feet in a horizontal direction. They will often spring 
from the highest part of the cotton plant and fall to the ground, On 
one occasion (August 26) I was in a field where the plants were nearly 
stripped of their leaves at the top; the larvae were movirg to the lower 
leaves. I saw none crawling down the stalks, All, so far as observed, 
performed the journey by jumping. They rarely fail to alight upon their 
feet and cling to the object touched. Not one in fifty strikes one leaf 
and falls to another before getting hold with the hooks with which the 
prolegs are furnished. Many, springing too far from the plant, would 
touch ro leaf and thus fall to the ground. I have been unable to find 
any silk connecting the larva with the object from which it springs; and 
J am of the opinion that in jumping it dces not spin a thread, 

I did not observe a single instance of systematic marching, as is indi- 
cated by the popular name army-worm, which has been so generally 
applied to this species. I saw on several occasions immense numbers 
of the larvae on the ground, crawling in all directions in search of food 
or places in which to transform. And on one occasion I saw myriads 
of the worms of different sizes crawling in al! directions over the ground, 
when there was plenty of food and places in which to transform on the 
plants, as not more than one-third of the foliage had been’ eaten. This 
was the time when I observed so many larvae springing from the stripped 
upper portions of the plant to the leaves below; perhaps most of the 
worms on the ground were those which, in jumping, had failed to alight 
on the lower leaves. I visited the field at night to ascertain if the mareh- 
ing was kept up at that time. I found none crawling over the ground, 
and nearly all those on the plants were perfectly af rest. 

When the larvae are feeding on the cotton in great numbers there 
arises a peculiar sweetish odor, which, although not easy to describe, 
is very characteristic. This odor, I supposed, proceeded from the excre- 
ment of the larvae; but Mr. Trelease is of the opinion that it is “due 
partially to the crushing of the leaves by so many mandibles.” In any 
case this odor is perceptible only when the larvae are present in great 
numbers. The fact that many planters say that they can smell the 
worms sooner than they can find them otherwise is very strong evidence 
of the lack of proper knowledge of the habits of this species. 

Although, as a rule, the cotton-worm feeds only on the leaves of the 
eotton plant, it is occasionally found lying within the open flowers feed- 
ing upon the stamens. It also frequently destroys the buds and small 
bolls, This is the case when the plant is stripped of its foliage. I have 
also seen many buds and bolls destroyed when the foliage on the lower 
third of the plants was eaten but little. When a cotton-worm destroys 
a boll, it does not, like the boll-worm, merely eat out its contents, but 
often eats the greater part of the pod also. 

From what has been learned respecting the time required for the full 
development of the larva, and the small amount of injury done during 
its early stages, it can be seen that the accounts which are often heard 
respecting the short time which elapses from the first appearance of the 
worms to the complete destruction of the erep are founded on an error. 
We have heard many accounts of instances where fields had been 
attacked by cotton-worms and destroyed within three days! If by 
“first appearance” one understands the earliest time at which a brood 
of cotton-worms has been developed of sufficient size, both as to indi- 
viduals and numbers, to be easily seen, these accounts will not convey 
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wrong impression. For example, a planter informed the writer, in 
reply to questions respecting a certain field, that thé worms first appeared 
in it three days previous. It was a field adjoining his residence, through 
which he passed every day, and was one to which, as he informed me, he 
had paid special attention. On visiting the field I found it very badly 
infested with cotton-worms which were then fwo-thirds grown, and hence 
must have been much more than three days old. 

Although observers may fall into error respecting the time required 
for the devastation of a field of cotten by this pest, exaggeration is 
hardly possible respecting the completeness of the destruction which 
sometimes occurs. We have repeatedly seen places in which the plants 
were so completely stripped of their foliage that there were not left as 
many uneaten leaves as there were stalks, a few dried and brown leaves 
on the lower part of the plants being the only semblance of foliage left 
ou what, ten days previous, was a beautiful green field. In cases of 
this kind, not only are all the green leaves eaten, but the young bolls 
are also destroyed, and often the bark is gnawed from the small branches. 

The stopping of the growth of the plant is not the only loss which the 
destruction of the foliage entails. Open cotton is frequently injured by 
the dropping of the excrement of the larvae upon it. Much injury also 
results from the premature opening of the bolls, caused by the destrue- 
tion of the foliage. Not only is such cotton of inferior quality, but when, 
in addition to the fully-developed bolls, many immature ones are made 
to open, it is often impossible for the planters to pick the cotton before 
much of it falis out upon the ground and is thus seriously damaged. 
Immense losses sometimes occur in this way, when wind and rain closely 
follow the destruction of the foliage by the worms. 

On the other hand, in some parts of the cotton belt—notably the more 
northern sections—the advent of the cotton-worm is not dreaded. It 
rarely reaches these regions till late in the season, and then the planters 
consider the destruction of the foliage a benefit rather than otherwise, 
as in this way the maturity of young bolls, which would otherwise be 
destroyed by frost, is hastened. Sometimes, even in southern portions 
of the cotton belt, in localities where the plant grows very rank if the 
worms do not appear early, the destruction of the leaves late in the sea- 
son is regarded as a source of profit. 

No weil authenticated instance is recorded of the cotton-worm feed- 
ing upon any plant except eotton.* Many experiments were tried to 
induce them to feed upon other plants, all resulting negatively. Hven 
when the larvae were placed upon plants closely allied to cotton they 
starved. Still there is reason to believe, as will be shown later, that 
another food-plant exists in Wisconsin at least. ; 

When full grown, the larva folds one edge of a leaf over its body and 
fastens it down with yellowish silk. (Plate VII, fig. 7.) It then spins 
a delicate cocoon about itself. At times, when the cotton-worms are 
very numerous, it frequently occurs that the foliage is so badly eaten 
that it is with difficulty that the worms find a leaf in which te web up. 
Their endeavors to conceal their bodies before pupating are at such 
times very amusing. The merest fragment of a leaf is called into service; 
and frequently very vigorous struggles ensue between rivals endeavor- 
ing to secure the same place. GOiten, too, the trouble of the successiul 
competitor does not end with his webbing up. Other larvae not yet 


*P. Winfree, De Bow’s Review, iv, 251 (1847), says: “In the West Indies they feed 
promiscuously on the leaves of a plant there called the salve-bush; this plant grows 
about the height and its leaves area good deal like ihe mullein of this country, having 
@ whitish color and a sutt velvety feeling. 
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fully grown, finding this remnant of a leaf, devour it, exposing the pupa, 
which either falls to the ground or hangs suspended by some of the 
silken fiber which happens to be attached to the uneaten frame-work of 
the leaf. A detailed description of the larvae is appended. This will 
serve to distinguish the cotton-worm from other larvae which are some- 
times mistaken for it. 


ALETIA ARGILLACEA, Hiibner. 


Full-grown larva. 

Length, 1g inches (41™™). Color, light-green, striped with white and black, and 
pieiied with black and yellow; in many individuals, especially those of the earlier 
broods, the black stripes are wanting. Head, ochre-yellow, with thirty black spots, 
from each of which arisesa short, stiff, black hair (13a). Body, light-green, with 


- dorsal line, two subdorsa! lines, and lateral line white, and with numerous intensely 


black piliferous spots. The more conspicuous of these spots are arranged as follows: 
Eight forming two transverse rows of four each on the dorsal part of the tirst body 
segment (prothorax); a simple transverse row of four on each of the two following 
segments (in these two rows the inner spots are much smaller than the outer ones); 
on each of the eight following segments (first to eighth abdominal), four spots, form- 
ing the angles of a square; a row of spots on the lower subdorsal line, one spot on 
each segment; below these, three spots, forming a triangle. In the green varieties, 
the piliferous spots are surrounded with white, and are thus rendered more conspicu- 
ous; spiracles black. Usually a row of indistinet yellow spots upon and above the 
upper snbdorsal line. AU legs pale-green; claws of thoracic legs black; first pair of 
abdominal legs rudimentary; second pair balf as large as third pair. The distribution 
of black varies greatly in different specimens. In some there are no black stripes, this 
color being almost entirely absent, except in the piliferous spots described above; in 
other specimens all that part of the body above the lateral line, excepting the dorsal 
and subdorsal lines, is black. The following grades between these two extremes may 
be found: 

a. Dorsal line bordered on each side with black; varies in width in different speci- 
mens, from those in which it is a mere Jine to those in which the entire space between 
the dorsal line and the upper subdorsal line is black. 

b. Similar to variety a, except that the space between the subdorsal lines is also 
black. 

¢. Similar to variety b, except that the space between the lateral line and the lower 
subdorsal line is more or less black. Antennae three jointed, basal joint large, fleshy; 
second joint about one-third the length of first joint, and often not visible, being with- 
drawn into first joint; third joint equal in length to the first and of a brown color. 


‘This joint bears at its outer extremity three conical tubercics, one of which is large, 


appearing like a subjoint, and bearing a small tubercle; mandibles strong, pale, with 
their edges and teeth black; teeth, four, rather dull. 


THE PUPA.—After the larva has formed its cocoon within a folded 
leaf, its body shortens and increases in diameter, assuming a somewhat 
fusiform shape. Those parts that were light green become bluish or copper 
color. After one or two days have elapsed the larva sheds its skin and 
becomes a pupa. 

This is at first of a delicate green color, but in a few hours it changes to 
a chestnut-brown, which sometimes becomes:so dark as to be almost 
black. This change in color is attended by a toughening and hardening 
of the body walls. Frequently the head, thorax, and wing-sheaths be- 
come darker than the remaining portions of the body. The posterior 
third of the fourth, fifth, and sixth abdominal segments is much lighter 
in color than the remaining part of the segments. When the pupa is 
much contracted, the lighter portion of each of these segments is covered 
by the following segment: The length of the pupa varies from five-eighths 
to thirteen-sixteenths inches (16"°-20""). Its form is shown on Plate 
VIl, Fig. 10. The wing-sheaths nearly reach the fifth abdominal seg- 
ment.. The tip of the abdomen is furnisted with four hooks. A short 
distance in front there are four other hooks, each one rising from a small 
pit. Plate IX, tig. 2, represents two views of this part of the pupa, a the 
dorsal view, and } the ventral view. 
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When a field is badly infested with cotton-worms they frequently eat - 
the folded leaves containing pupae (Plate VII, figs. 8 and 9). Ovcasion- 
ally such pupae remain suspended by their hooks and fragments of the 
cocoon attached to the remains of the leaf (Plate VII, fig. 10). 

The duration of the pupa state varies greatly. During the warmer 
part of the summer it is only six or seven days, but in the autumn indi- 
viduals of this species have been known to remain a month in this state. 

THE ADULT.—The size and appearance of the adult are represented on 
Plate VII, figs. 11,12,13. ‘The general color of the upper surface of the 
wings and body is light brown. The anterior wings are tinged with 
wine-color on the inner and middle parts, shading into a light olive- 
green on the external portions. These wings are marked by several 
wavy transverse lines of a reddish color, and by a black or grayish spot 
near the center of each wing; outer border fringed with white, with six 
reddish spots. These characters will serve to distinguish this insect, 
but a more detailed description is appended to this section. 

Unlike the larva, the adult Aletia argillacea is not confined to a single 
article of food, the moths feeding upon sweets of many kinds. Although 
nectar forms a considerable part of this food, the moths seldom visit 
flowers for this substance. A few plants possess nectar glands in addi- 
tion to those of the flowers, and it is from such plants that these moths | 
obtain nectar. The cotton plant is one of this number, each leaf being 
furnished with from one to three nectar-secreting glands. Usually there 
is but one of these, which is situated on the lower surface of the main 
rib, near the petiole (Plate VII, fig. 14); occasionally leaves can be found 
in which each of the three larger ribs is furnished with a gland. This 
gland appears to the naked eye as a swelling of the rib, in the 
center of which is a depression containing usually a drop of clear, some- 
what viscid, sweet finid. When this fluid is not consumed by moths, 
ants, or other insects it will accumulate so as to form a large drop pro- 
jecting beyond the walls of the gland. Other glands, similar in appear- 
ance and function, are situated, one at the base of each of the three bracts 
forming the involucre or “square,” and. sometimes also three additional 
glands at the bottom of the calyx alternating with these bracts. , 

While in the field, during the summer of 1878, I became interested in 
these facts, which I afterwards learned had been observed long before 
by Professor Glover. When Iinformed Professor Riley of certain obser- 
vations that I had made, he suggested that perhaps the cotton-moth 
also derived nourishment from these glands. Subsequently, at Bacon- 
ton, we, in company with Professor Willet, went into the field at night 
with dark-lanterns to study this subject. Within a half hour from the 
time we entered the field, I had the pleasure of pointing out to Professor 
Riley a moth in the act of sipping nectar from a gland at the base of a 
boll; thus proving the truth of his inference. We also observed moths 
feeding at the heads of Paspalum leve, a common grass growing as a 
weed in the cotton fields. Although no other ‘moths were observed at 
that time to feed on the nectar of cotton, during the present season (1879) 
many observations have been made showing that it is the normal habit 
of this insect to do so. A few days after the discovery of the moth feed- 
ing at the extra-floral nectar glands of the cotton, my host, Captain 
Bacon, informed me that as he was riding home in the evening from a 
distant part of his plantation he observed a large number of moths fly- 
ing about some cow-pea vines that were growing in a corn-field. IT at 
once equipped myself with a lantern and proceeded to the corn-field. On 
arriving there I witnessed a remarkable sight; thousands of the cotton- 
moths were about the pea-vines feeding on the nectar excreted by a 
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_ series of glands situated near the end of the peduncle which is produced 
beyond the last flower or pod. The moths were not at all shy, but would 
remain engrossed in partaking of their repast even when the lantern was 
brought within a few inches of them. In no instance were the moths 
seen to visit the flower of the pea. 

It is probable that the cotton-moth feeds upon nectar excreted by many 
other plants. Mr. Trelease observed it feeding at the ovate glands which 
are situated at the base of the petiole of the larger coifee weed (Cassia 
occidentalis), at the glands on the flower stalks of the cow-pea, and he 
frequently noticed that when the moths were numerous they collected 
among sweet-potato vines, where they appear to have been attracted by 
the nectar secreted by two small glands on the petiole of each leaf, near 
the insertion of the blade. 

_ ‘The subject of extra floral nectar glauds is very interesting; and it is 

one which has been studied but little. The probiems presented by it are 
quite puzzling. In the case of the nectar glands of flowers we have 
organs which, serving to attract bees and other insects, and thus insur- 
ing cross-fertilization, are very useful to the plant. But the funetions 
which extra floral nectar glands perform are seldom as obvious. In case 
of the cotton plant these glands serve to attract the moths and thus in- 
sure the oviposition of eggs upon it. Thus the plant upon which the 
glands are the most active will prove most attractive to the moths, and 
hence will be the one the most likely to be infested by worms. There- 
fore, instead of being beneficial, as we know the floral nectar glands to 
be, the extra floral glands seem at first sight to be injurious to the plant. 

It was not until we learned that the small ants, so abundant in cotton 
fields and which are attracted to the plants by these glands, are the most 
efficient check upon the increase of cotton-worms that we-understood 
how beneficial these glands really are. Tor, although the moths, led by 
instinct to oviposit only upon the food plant of their young, would visit 
the cotton plants even if the glands were not present, it is not improb- 
able that the ants are first attracted to the plants by the supply of nec- 
tar which they find there, and as this nectar is secreted by the very 
young plants the ants doubtless begin the destruction of cotton-worms 
a8 soon as they appear. The statement of Professor Riley that “these 


ee indicated by the first visits of ants) about the time that the third or 


plant is so important that we requested Mr. Trelease to prepare a paper upon it, which 
will be found in the special report, 
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serious annoyance, but also as bearing on the question of the migratory 
powers of the moth. We shall have occasion to refer to this again. 

Although it appears from the letter of Dr. Hoy that the moths injured — 
only those melons which were cracked, it is certain that in the case of 
figs, peaches, and grapes the moths have the power of piercing heles 
through the unbroken rind of the fruit, and thus of destroying fruit pre- 
viously uninjured. That a moth should have this power is a remarkable 
fact. Asa rule, butterflies and moths are only able to sip fluid sweets 
from open reservoirs, as the nectaries of flowers, the organ with which 
this is done being soft and flexible. 

While in the field }:st year I carefully watched the operation of piere- 
ing the skin of a peacu. At times the moth used the tip of its maxillae 
as if it were trying to prick a hole into the fruit; at other times the tip 
of the maxillae was incurved, and the dorsal surface thus presented to 
the peach used as a rasp. A study of the strueture of the maxillae 
shows how well adapted they are for piercing and rasping. The tip 
of the organ is well adapted for piercing, as is shown by Plate IX, 
Fig. 3; and the portion immediately preceding the tip is equally well 
adapted for rasping, being furnished with numerous spines on the dor- 
sal surface. The ventral surface of this part of the organ is also pro- 
vided with spines. Probably these are of little use in piercing the rind 
of fruit, but doubtless they aid much in enlarging a hole when it is once 
made, and also in lacerating the pulp of fruit, thus setting free the juice. 
Pilate IX, Fig. 4 represents a cross-section of the maxillae. The relation 
of all the parts is well shown, excepting the arrangemeut of the muscles 
which are within the walls of each maxilla. These muscles were torn 
in cutting the section.* 

There has been some discussion respecting the natural position of the 
moth while at rest. I found that in the field it almost invariably alights 
with its head down, but the majority of specimens which I saw in houses, 
when resting on the walls, did so with the head directed upwards. 

During the warmer part of the season the moths in confinement began 
to oviposit within thirty-six hours after emerging from the pupa state. 
During the autumn the time varied from four days to a week. The 
greater number of eggs are laid during the night. As already stated, 
the eggs are deposited chiefly on the lower surface of the larger leaves 
on the niddle third of the plant. This may be owing to the fact that 
the moth is attracted to that part of the plant by the nectar glands 
which are on the leaves. In fact, Mr. Trelease observed moths alter- 
nately sipping nectar from these glands and ovipositing. During the 
operation the moths few irom leaf to Jeaf and from plant to plant, each 
moth depositing hut a single egg ona leaf. Still, if we accept this as 
explaining why the moths oviposit on that part of the plant, it is diffi- 
cult to say why more eggs are not laid near the glands on the Involuere, 
which the moths also frequently visit. 

The number of eggs laid by a single moth probably varies from 400 
to 600. September 11, I counted the number of eggs in the ovaries of 
a female taken in the field. There were 400 well-developed eggs and 


* As this report is written chiefly for those who have not made a special study of en- 
tomology, a few words in explanation of the structure of the maxillae of moths will 
not be out of place. In their simplest form, the mouth parts of insects cousist of an 
upper lip, an under lip, and two pairs of jaws acting horizontally between them. In _ 
the case of butterflies and moths (Lepidoptera) the lower pair of jaws (the maxillae) 
is developed into two long, flexible organs; each of these has on one side a groove, 
and the two are fastened together so that the grooves form a tube, as shown in the 
center of Kiy. 4, Pl. IX. 
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84 immature ones. After that date I dissected many females, but 
found only immature eggs. 


Tt is difficult to say how long this insect exists in the adult state; 


doubtless the time varies greatly with the season. Moths of the third 
and fourth broods die in confinement within five days after their exclu- 


sion from the pupa, while, as we shall show later, those of the last brood 


remain alive several months. 


' The number of broods of this insect in a single season is also some- 


_ what difficult to determine. For not only does the earliest brood ap- 
_ pear at different times in different sections of the cotton belt, but in the 
_ same locality different individuals of the first brood were found to vary 
in age nearly two weeks. As a result of this variation during the latter 


part of the season, examples of all stages were found at the same time 
in the same field. Still a large proportion of the cotton-worms in a 
given locality undergo their transformations at nearly the same time; so 
that broods sufficiently well marked for our purpose have been ob- 
served. And we conclude that in those sections in which we believe the 
moth to hibernate, there are each year at least six broods. By the 1st 
of September of the present year (1879) larvae of the fifth brood (third 
crop) were appearing in considerable numbers in Central Alabama. 
Moths bred from specimens of this brood which were sent to this de- 


_ partment began to oviposit October 10, and October 15 larvae of the 


sixth brood began to appear. It is probable that the sixth brood ap- 
peared at an earlier date in Alabama, the development of the speci- 
mens in my breeding-cages being retarded by the low temperature of 
the room in which they were kept. 

One of the most remarkable things in the natural history of this in- 
sect is the power of flight which the moth possesses. There is no rea- 
son to believe that the species can survive the winter north of the cotton 
belt ; still, the moths have been repeatedly taken far north of the limit 
of cotton culture; we are, therefore, forced to conclude that these moths 
have flown, aided perhaps by winds, from some portion of the cotton 
belt to where they were found; or that they are the descendents of such 
moths. Dr. Packard has taken the moth on Coney Island and in Salem 
Harbor. Mr. Edward Burgess states that it flew aboard his yacht in 
Boston Bay, September 9, 1873. Mr. Grote informs me that it has oe- 
curred at Buffalo in September and October, and that he has heard of 
it ab Chicago, Detroit, London, Ont., Albany, and New York. Profes- 
sor Riley reports it from Chicago. The letter of Mr. P. R. Hoy, already 


- quoted, shows that it has occurred at Racine, Wis, in the autumn, 
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repeatedly, in great numbers. And one unbattered specimen was taken 
at Ithaca, N. Y., in the fall of 1879. It will be noted that, in all the in- 
stances in which the date of the occurrence of the moths in these north- 
ern localities is given, they were found only intheantumn. This confirms 
the conclusion that the moths cannot endure a northern winter, and 
that their presence in the Northern States is dependent on migrations 
from the South. 

That the moths found in the North may be, in some instances, simply 
the descendants of moths that have migrated from the South, and that 
this species has a Northern food-plant, is indicated by the fact that many 
of the specimens taken were in a fresh condition when found. I was 
led by this fact to endeavor to ascertain if the larva had ever been found 


inthe North. As Dr, Hoy informed me that he had repeatedly found 


the moth while the wings were yet soft, not quite dry, I felt sure that the 
larva could be found near Racine if anywhere in the Northern States. 
I therefore sent Dr. Hoy specimens to compare with the different larvae 
18 AG 
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in his collection, and was rewarded by receiving from him a specime . 
which was undoubtedly the larva of Aletia argillacea. Respectingit Dr. 
Hoy said: | os Soa 


they were, and was deceived as to the plant on which they were found. This is my 


| 
A detailed description of the adult is appended. 


ALETIA ARGILLACEA, Hiibner. 
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g ¢%.—Color above light brown tinged with olive-green and wine color. 
of wings one and three-sixteenths inches io one and seven-sixteenths inches (30™™ to 
36™™), Length of body three-sixteenths to eleven-sixteenths inches (15™™ to 17mm), 
Head varies from light brown to wine color, with a small whitish tuft before. Anten- 
nae clothed with dark-wine colored and white scales above, and short yellow hairs 
below. Mandibles conic, light yellow, furnished at the tip with a brush of spiny 
hairs. Labial palpi densely clothed with short scales which are white and wine color 
mixed; second joint twice the length of the first; third joint equaling the first i 
length but much smaller. Thorax same color as head. Anterior wings tinged with 
wine color on the inner and middle part, shading into a light olive-green on the ex- 
ternal portion. In some specimens the anterior wings are light olive-green throngh- _ 
out; in other specimens the reddish tinge is very pronounced. 7 

External to and in front of the central portion of the anterior wing is aconspicuous 
black or grayish spot, composed of dark scales interspersed with white ones. Parallel 
to the anterior margin of the wing is a row of four minute white spots; one is sit- 
uated at the base of the wing, one between the dark discal spot and the anterior mar- 
gin of the wing, the other two at equal distances between these; one or more of these 
spots are frequently wanting, and sometimes each one is surrounded by reddish scales; 
the anterior wing is also marked by three transverse wavy lines, of a reddish color 
margined with white; the inner line is one-fourth of the length of the wing from the 
body, the second line is near the middle of the wing, and the third line is outside the 
discal spot. Fringe white with six reddish spots ; Pigowedt wings with basal portion 
light, and outer part clouded; lower surface light brownish gray; anterior wings 
With disk clouded and a short reddish band on the outer third of costa; posterior 
wings with a transverse, narrow, wavy, brown band near the middle of the wing. 
Described from 75 specimens. 


THE THREE CROPS OF woRMS.—Notwithstanding that there are ~ 
probably five or six broods of cotton-worms every year in the southern — 
and central parts of the cotton belt, it is generally believed that there 
are only three broods. These have been designated by the planters as 
the first, second, and third crops respectively. It is impossible to state 
arule by which it can be determined to what broods the three crops 
correspond, as this differs in different localities and different seasons. — 
Almost invariably the first brood of worms, and very often the second, — 
also, are so small that they eseape the notice of observers. After a — 
brood of sufficient size to be easily perceived has been developed, in ~ 
about two more generations a sufficient number of worms is produced — 
to strip the cotton of its foliage. The result of this, as will be shown ~ 
later, is the destruction of the greater part of the worms also. Thesub- ~ 
sequent broods are small; on this account, and because of the cotton ~ 
crop being destroyed, the planters lose interest in the development of 
the worms, and the later broods are not noticed. In a word, the idea ~ 
of there being only three “‘ crops” of worms has arisen from the fact 
that as a rule there are only three broods of sufficient size to be noticed 
by the planters before the cotton crop is destroyed, or before the cotton ~ 
has reached a stage of maturity, after which the eating of the foliage | 
by the worms is not considered a calamity. In some instances the first 
crop of worms is doubtless the second brood of the season; in some Mx ~ 
stances itis not until the third brood is produced that the worms are — 
of sufficient numbers to be observed, and thus designated as a crop. 
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The term “crop of worms” has become thoroughly incorporated in 
the language of those most interested in the cotton-worm; and, more- 
over, it is a very convenient term. We shall therefore adopt it; em- 
_ ploying it, however, in the sense in which it is generally used. Thus, 
by first crop of worms we shall mean not the first brood, but the earliest 
brood that is of sufficient size to be easily noticed, and the second and 
third crops are the two broods immediately following the first crop. 
The term brood wil! be used in its usual sense. 

DISAPPEARANCE OF THIRD CROP.—While contemplating, in the 
autumn of 1878, the immense number of worms which constitute 
the third crop, I was struck with the fact that if even a thousandth 
part of them were to mature and survive the winter the second brood in 
the spring would be of sufficient numbers to destroy all the cotton. I 
was therefore interested in watching the disappearance of this so-called 
+third crop. 

The result of these observations shows that when the cotton-worms 
occur in sufficiently great numbers to strip the cotton of its foliage the 
greater part of that brood perishes at once. 

When the leaves of the cotton are destroyed the worms are forced to 
migrate in search of more food, or, if they are fully grown, as is often 
the case, in search of places in which to undergo their transformations. 
While at Faunsdale, Marengo County, Alabama, August 28, 1878, I was 
fortunate enough to witness an attempted migration of this kind, which 
was attended with astonishing results. 

As soon as the larvae left the cotton stalks they expertenced great 
difficulty in crawling over the surface of the ground. Clinging hold of 
the loose particles of earth by its prolegs, a larva would attempt to 
Stretch its body forward in the manner peculiar to “loopers,” but no 
sooner was the anterior part of its body raised from the ground than 
the insect, unable to balance itself upon the crumbling bits of earth, 
would fall to one side with the full length of its body upon the ground. 

_Had it been a cloudy day, or had the ground been shaded, this would 
not have been so serious 2 matter to the larva; but, as is usually the 
case at that season of the year, the sun was shining with an intense heat 
and the surface of the soil was as hot as the sides of an oven. The 
larvae did not seem to suffer so long as they were resting with their legs 
upon the ground, but no sooner did one of them fall so as to touch the 
earth with its body than it began to squirm violently. Sometimes a 
larva would regain its position upon its legs, but the first attempt at 
looping would result as before, and in a very short time, often not more 
than one or two minutes, it would succumb. The number of worms de- 
stroyed in this way isimmense. I am certain that in the field in which 
I made these observations there were to each square foot of land at 
least an average of five dead worms that had been killed in the way de- 
seribed within a few hours. Other causes tend to render this destruc- 
tion more complete. Thousands of larvae are destroyed by ants. Many 
pupae and larvae which have “ webbed up” and partially transformed 
are deprived of their covering of leaves by their voracious companions 
and fall to the ground, where they perish. And still others, apparently 
more fortunate in transforming within the folds of the leaves of other 
plants than cotton, are imprisoned in their retreats by their companions 
which follow and attempt to use the same leaves for the same purpose. 

DISAPPEARANCE OF THE LAST BROOD.—Evidently after the disap- 
pearance of the brood of worms known as the third crop, one or more 
broods are usuaily developed in some parts of the cotton belt. Wherever 
the earliest spring brood is of considerable size, there will be developed 
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in the second generation a sufficient number of worms to attract general _ 
attention. In this case the fourth brood will constitute the third erop, 
and there will remain sufficient time for the development of one or two 
later broods. As already explained, these broods are small and attract 
little attention. Nevertheless, the disappearance of the last brood is 
one of the most important points in the life-history of the cotton-worm. 
It is here that we may hope to learn much on the long-disputed point 
as to whether the species dies out each year in the United States or not. 
I regret that I have not been able to make personal observations on 
this point, as my stay in the field extended only to the first of October. 
Fortunately, careful notes bearing on this subject were taken by Prof. 
E. A. Smith, at Tuscaloosa, Ala., and by Prof. I. EK. Willet, at Macon, Ga, 

From these notes and from other material given in the special report, 
we feel warranted in stating the following conclusions respecting the 
disappearance of the last brood of worms: In making preparations to 
undergo their transformations, individuals of this brood do not differ in 
habits from those of the preceding broods, except that, as the foliage of 
the cotton is frequently destroyed, it becomes necessary for the worms 
to seek other places in which to web up. Thus we see the worms web- 
bing up, not only in the leaves of cotton, but in the leaves of any plant 
that they can find, and even in the crevices of bark of trees. No tend- 
ency on the part of the worms to make a denser cocoon than those of 
the preceding broods was observed. A large part of the pupae, which 
were enveloped in leaves of cotton, became exposed and fell to the 
ground owing to the consuming of the leaves by other larvae. Many 
such pupae would naturally fall prey to predaceous insects or be de- 
stroyed by other causes. Thus we find, as with the third crop, that a 
large proportion of this brood is destroyed in a very short time after 
assuming the pupa state. The length of time which individuals of this 
brood remained in the pupa state varied greatly; many moths emerged 
early in October, and a few emerged each day till the latter part of the 
month, when heavy frost occurred. The only instances of moths emerg- 
ing from the pupae state after a heavy frost, of which we have been able 
to learn, are those mentioned in Professor Smith’s letters of October 26 
and November 4, and in Professor Willet’s letter of December 11.* 
Professor Smith also wrote, December 30: “All the chrysalides which I 
have examined are dead, so that not many, if any, will survive the 
winter.” 

FIRST APPEARANCE.—No point in the life-history of the cotton-worm | 
is of higher interest than the first appearance of the insect in the spring. 
Not only may we expect to learn here important facts bearing upon the | 
question of hibernation of the species in our territory, but other facts 
which will be of service to us in our efforts to devise some way in which 
to check the increase of this pest as soon as it appears. The general 
impression has been that the earliest appearance of the worms in the | 
cotton fields was during the latter part of June or in July. This has , 
been urged as a proof of the theory that the species dies out each season 
in the United States, and, what is much more serious, this idea has 
influenced the planters to neglect making any efforts to destroy the 
worms early in the season. 

Although vigorous efforts were made to collect specimens of the moth 
early in the spring, none were observed. Baits of various sweetened 
mixtures were exposed; these attracted many moths, but none of 
them were Aletia. Neither did any specimens of the cotton-moth 
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*See special report. i 
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come to light at that season. This, however, only proves the futility of 
any attempts of this kind to destroy the moth at that season of the year, 
for we know that moths were present and ovipositing on the cotton very 
soon after the young plants emerged from the ground. This is shown 
by the fact that May 21 a full-grown larva was found in Dallas County, 
Alabama, on some small cotton, which was planted April 30 and was 
well up about May 8. On May 23 another larva was found in the same 
field. As this cotton was immediately adjoining some which was planted 
a month earlier, there is a possibility that the larvae were hatched on 
the latter, and migrated to the place where found; but in any case it is 
evident that moths were flying and ovipositing on the cotton while it 
wags yet quite young. Other larvae were observed at this time; one 
May 23 on the older cotton, and another June,3. These particular 
instances are cited, as there is no doubt of the identity of the larvae. 

We believe, however, that they were found even earlier in the season. 

Colonel Lewis, of Vernon Station, in the Canebrake region, Alabama, 
found a full-grown larva May 17; and May 24 they were reported from 
two other plantations in the Canebrake. 

Thus we see that there is not as long an interval between the disap- 
pearance of the last brood in the fall and the appearance of the first 
brood in the spring as was supposed. In fact the interval is as shortas 
possible; for the moths oviposit on the cotton as soon as there is suffi- 
cient food for the larvae. The first larva found by Mr. Trelease this 
season had consumed several plants. 

A topic of scarcely less interest than the date at which the cotton- 
worms first appear is the localities in which the first brood occurs. Ev- 
ery planter with whom we have conversed on the subject informs us 
that in each locality the worms first appear on a certain plantation, and 
on avery limited part of that plantation. We examined several of 
these places carefully, but found no striking local peculiarities. They 
all agree, however, in being on low land and where the cotton has a 
thrifty growth. In connection with this testimony of the planters, we 
must take into account the fact that they seldom observe the worms till 
the latter part of June or even till July. It is evident, therefore, that 
it is the first “crop” of worms that appear in the above described lo- 
calities, and that the testimony has but little bearing on the origin of 
the first brood. As yet we have but little data upon this point; but 
that which we have indicates that the first brood of worms is scattered 
indiscriminately over those sections in which they occur. Specimens of 
the first brood were found by Mr. Trelease on cotton growing on bottom 
land, in a swamp, on an elevation rising from this, and on a ridge con- 
siderably distant from the swamp. Thus no local peculiarities of the 
soil seem to influence the distribution of the worms, except that where 
the cotton is the earliest the moths first find a place to oviposit. 

We have, therefore, a very interesting problem presented tous. Why 
is it that if individuals of the first brood of worms occur indiscrimin- 
ately on cotton growing on wet and on dry land, that the greater pro- 
portion of the second or third brood (the first crop) is found only on 
low, wet lands? The only explanation we can offer, so far, is that in 
the wet lands there is but little to check the natural increase of the 
species; while in dry lands the predaceous insects, especially ants, de- 
stroy a large proportion of the larvae of the earlier broods. This point 
will be referred to again under the head of “influence of weather.” 

It has often been asserted, especially by those who advocate the theory 
_ of immigration of the moth, that the cotton-worm appears first in the 
western ‘and southern portions of the cotton belt, and progresses regu- 
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larly toward the east and north. But this does not seem to be the case. 
As we have already shown, in the spring of the present year Sas the 
worms were in Central Alabama’as early as there was food for them. 
And in 1873, when the first brood was so large as to attract general at- 
tention, the worms appeared simultaneonsly (during May) in Jackson 
County and Gadsden County, Florida; Decatur County, Georgia; Ma- 
rion County, Mississippi; and Atascosa County and Victoria County, 
Texas. 

HIBERNATION.—How does the cotton-worm pass the winter? Thisis 
a question most often asked respecting this insect, and itis only recently 
that an answer could be given. 

It has been contended by some that if the cotton-worm survived the 
winter in the United States, it would exist in such numbers in the spring 
that it would sweep away the young cotton plants at once.. But, frem 
what we haveseen of the disappearance of the “ third crop” and of the 
last brood, it is evident that in any case only a few individuals survive 
the autumn. Many have believed that the pupae of the last brood pass 
the winterin the ground. This we now know cannot be the case, as the 
larvae of the last brood web up in leaves in a similar way as do the 
larvae of other broods, and those pupae which fall to the ground on 
account of the destruction of their leafy covering are soon destroyed by 
ants. Even if they were not destroyed, they have no power of working 
their way into the earth, as has been supposed by many. Of the very 
many pupae which have been found in the ground and sent to this de- 
partment by persons supposing them to be those of the cotton-worm, 
not one has proved to be such. Many moths closely related to the cot- 
ton-worm—that is, belonging to the same family (the Voctuidae)—pass 
the winter in the ground in the pupa state. It is such pupae, and espe- 
cially those of the boil-worm, that have been mistaken for those of the 
cotton-worm. 

The pupa of Aletia is represented on Plate VII, fig. 10, and that of 
the boli-worm on Plate VIII, fig. 9. But the most striking difference 
between the pupae of these two insects is exhibited by the form of the 
spines at the posterior end of the body. In Aletia the spines are eight 
in number, and are hooked as shown in the enlarged figure (Plate IX, 
Fig. 2). The pupa of the boll-worm has but two spines, and these are 
straight (Plate XVI, fig. 6). By observing this point it is easy to dis- 
tinguish the pupa of Aletia from that of the boll-worm; and as soon as 
this is generally known we will hear less frequently of the former being 
plowed up. In fact there is now no reason for believing that the cotton- 
worm ever enters the ground to undergo its transformations; or that it 
ever passes the winter inthe pupa state. Numerous instances of pupae, 
which were undoubtedly those of the cotton-worm, remaining alive after 
heavy frosts, and even till midwinter, are on record; but it is a suggest- 
ive fact that there are but few well-authenticated instances of pupae 
producing moths after heavy frosts have occurred, those mentioned in 
the letters of Professors Smith and Willet, referred to above, being the 
only ones known tous. Is it not probable that observers have been 
misled by the movements of pupae containing parasites? Every ento- 
mologist knows that dead pupae are frequently seen to roll about as if 
alive, the motions being due to the parasite within; and several in- 
stances have come to our notice where pupae of Aletia, that were sup- 
posed to be alive in midwinter, have proved to be parasitized. 

Many planters believe that they have seen the adult during winter and 
early spring. But in nearly every instance when such moths have been 
seat to an entomologist they have proved to belong to some other species 
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. than Aletia argillacea. Many moths have been sent to this department 


by persons supposing them to be the cotton-moth ; but in every instance, 
with one possible exception, they proved to belong to other species. 
‘During the winter of 1878~’79 the following named local observers for 
this department were on the lockout for living pupae or adults of A. 
- argillacea: Professor Willet, at Macon, Ga.; Professor Smith, at Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.; Dr. Anderson, at Kirkwood, Miss., and Judge Jones, at Vir- 
 ginia Point, Tex. Not one of these gentlemen was successful. Profes- 
sor Smith, in particular, made great exertions to obtain specimens of the 
adult. Hehad sweetened mixtures for attracting moths exposed during 
the entire winter; but although he constantly obtained other moths, as 
already stated, not a single Aletia was found. It is important to note 
that Professor Smith’s observations were made at a point which may be 
farther north than the cotton-moth can hibernate. But in the latter part 
of December Professor Willet made a trip to Southern Georgia, where 
a careful search was rewarded only by a few dead pupae and many empty 
pupa-skins; the latter were found in dead wood and under bark of pine 
trees; many were also taken from ragweed on edge of a cotton field. 

In addition to the efforts of the local observers, Mr. Schwarz, who has 
had a wide and very successful experience as a field entomologist, made 
an extended tour through the cotton belt in order to ascertain what he 
could respecting the winter quarters of this insect. Mr. Schwarz was 
no more successful in this particular than were his colaborers. A de- 
tailed account of his trip is given in the special report. 

In considering the results of Mr. Schwarz’s observations, it should be 
remembered that during the greater part of the time while he was in the 
field the weather was unusually cold, so that hibernating insects would 
not be likely to be out from their places of concealment; and that, as 
Mr. Schwarz has well said, the failure to find the hiding place of the 
cotton-moth is not proof that the species does not hibernate, for he also 
failed to find in their winter quarters other insects which are very com- 
mon, and respecting the hibernation of which there is no doubt. 

Although we firmly believe (both from the a posteriori reasons, which 
were given at length in the special report, and from positive evidence to 
be soon brought forward) that the cotton-moth hibernates in some por- 
tions of the cotton belt of the United States, we have given these nega- 
tive results at length, not merely for their purely scientific interest, but 
as furnishing valuable data to be used in making plans for the destrue- 
tion of this pest. For they show conclusively the impracticability of 
attempting to destroy the insect in its winter quarters. 

The undoubted positive evidence of the hibernation of this insect con- 
sists of a very limited number of observations; for although we believe 
that at least few of the many planters who think they have observed 
the cotion-moth in midwinter and early spring are right, still the fact 
that in every instance but one,* when specimens of the moths observed 
have been sent to entomologists, it has been found that some other species 
has been mistaken for Aletia argillacea, prevents our accepting testimony 
of this kind. 

But we cannot doubt the statements of so accurate an observer as 
Mr. Thomas Affleck, who says, in his Southern Rural Almanac, 1851, 
pp. 49, 50: ; 

On the 22d of December last, 1849, I saw great numbers of the cotton-moth during 
the dusk of the evening flitting about the fence-corners, dead trees which still retained 


*Prof. C. V. Riley has received two female cotton-moths from James F. Bailey, of 
Marion, Ala. These moths were taken on the night of the 12th of February, 1880. 
They were taken from a mock-orange tree (Cerasus carolinensis) then in bloom.— 
[American Entomologist, March, 1880, 
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their bark, and about certain sheds near this village—Washington, Miss. The weather 
“was and had been unseasonably warm. A few cool days followed, during which J could 
not find a single moth. But again, on the 27th or 28th of the same month, I saw them 
in equal numbers. I Jeave it to naturalists to say whether or no this setiles the ques- 
tion of hibernation. It is positive evidence, so far asit goes. Whether they continued 
to exist until the cotton plant was large enough to support their progeny I cannot say; 
nor could I satisfy myself as to where they found shelter. 


Equally interesting are the observations of Mr. John P. Humphreys, 
late naturalist and entomologist to the State department of agriculture 
of Georgia, who says in a letter which we recently received from him: 


1st. That it hibernates in the chrysalis state.—This may be true of other ‘‘ cut-worms” 
(which in some cases I doubt, while in others I know), but there is not the slightest 
warrant for any such supposition in the history of A. argillacea, Hiibn. This question 
I have subjected to the most crucial test, selecting 3,200 larvae and noting their change 
into the pupa state. I planted them in detached groups (as chrysalids), under dif- 
ferent soils, and at different depths (the latter to do away with cavilings). Some I 

laced just beyond the frost-line, others at the line, and, again, others just above the 

ine. (Was there ever a chrysalid foolish enough, when forced to bury itself under 
terra firma, to leave its work of protection half-way done?) Jn every instance the pupa- 
tion under ground wasa failure. You well know how bewildered an ant becomes when 
its antenne are removed; just so with 4. argillacea when the chrysalis is entombed. 
Iam giving you general outlines, which, I am sure, will appear plausible to you as an 
insect physiologist. Two of these moths (preserved in my cabinet) did actually bur- 
row upwards from a depth of three inches, in soil that was quite loose and not com- 
pacted by the cold and the winds of winter (to say nothing of accidental pressure), 
and their wings were so much mutilated by their escape as to serve them no longer as 
instruments ot flight. These experiments, repeated over and over, have proven to me 
the Bee combulity of anything bordering upon a general pupation of A. argillacea under 
ground. 

Qd. That it hibernates as a moth.—This is overwhelmingly true. Not under the leaf- 
less stalks of cotton, nor under the clods of dirt and rocks about them, but beneath 
the scales of pine trees in neighboring forests, in cotton-gin houses and elsewhere 
(particularly in the first-named), have I found the 4. argillacea in numbers from De- 
cember until May, wings perfect, no scale abrasions, and agility equal to that of any 
brood. I have found the moth in iron concretions not far from Cuthbert (Randolph 
County, Georgia), in the vicinity of Burgess Mills. This curious contrast you may 
note en passant : while the first broods (May to June 16) invariably appear first in the 
hammock-growth-bordered plantations, the moths of the last brood are found in mid- 
winter principally amid the pine growths. On this point, however, I have no space 
to elaborate. Your own reasoning will be as good as that of any one else. 


In another letter Mr. Humphreys states: 


I found the moth (A. argillacea, Hiibn.) hibernating on Saint Simon’s Island, Geor- 
gia, February, 1876, and near Brunswick at the same time. I also found it in Ran- 
dolph County, Georgia, November 8, 1876. The hibernating moth has been seen in 
barns and cotton-gin sheds from November to May, in the counties along Chatta- 
phoochie River, Decatur, Early, Clay, and in Thomas, Brooks, Lowndes, on the Glynn 
(Atlantic) coast. 


And Professor Grote himself, in the paper in which he proposes the 
theory of migrations, says: 


The last brood of worms changed into chrysalids in myriads on the leafless stems, 


clinging by their few threads as best they might, and disclosed the moth in the face 


of the frost, many of the chrysalids perishing. Afterwards, on sunny winter days, I 
have noticed the live moth about gin-houses and todder-stacks, or the negro quarters. 

Professor Grote adds: “Was this a true hibernation, or merely an 
accidental survival? The locality and the condition seem to me alike 
artificial.” It appears to us that just the conditions described may be 
found on any plantation in the South, and that a few “accidental sur- 
vivals” are all that is necessary to perpetuate the species in any locality. 
It has often been urged, by those who believe that the presence of the 
cotton-worm in our country is dependent upon the immigration of moths 
from other countries, that, did the species hibernate in our territory, 
the moths would be seen early in the spring. We believe that the only 
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reason it has not been observed more often at that season of the year is 
that it occurs in small numbers and that very few observers have thor- 
oughly searched for it at that time. That moths are preSent and ovipos- 
iting on the cotton very soon after the young plants emerge from the 
ground has already been shown in the section on the first appearance 
of the worms. 

Our conclusions are that the species does not hibernate as a pupa, 
but that in certain portions of our cotton belt the species does hibernate 

asa moth. The number of moths, however, which survive the winter 
is very small compared with the number of pane of the last brood of 
the previous season. 

Itis probable that of those moths which eure before frosts sufficiently 
heavy to destroy the pupae occur, only the more vigorous individuals, 
and of them especially those which choose unusually-protected situa- 
tions for their winter quarters, are able to survive the winter.* 

As to localities in which the species hibernates, we conclude from the 
data drawn from a study of the past history of the insect that in the 
following-named places the moth usually survives the winter: 

Texas.-—Principally in the Colorado and Brazos bottoms, as far north 
as Grimes County and as far south as Victoria; occasionally as far north 
as Cherokee, possibly to Upshur, though not probable. 

Louisiana.—The southeastern parishes along the river—East and West 
Feliciana, East Baton Rouge, and Iberville; possibly Saint Landry, 
Avoyelles, Concordia and neighborhood. 

Mississippt.—The southwestern counties, near the river—Wilkinson, 
Adams, Amite, &c. 

Alabama.—Principally in the “cane-brake” region; possibly in the 
southeastern counties, along the Chattahoochee. 

Florida.—Principally in those northern counties near the Appalachi- 
cola—Gadsden, Jackson, Leon, &¢.; possibly in adjoining cotton-grow- 
ing counties. 

Georgia.—Southwestern counties—Decatur, &c., along the Flint and 
Chattahoochee; in former years probably in the Sea Islands and coast 
counties. 

INFLUENCE OF WEATHER. 


It seems curious that observers should be so divided in opinion as they 
are concerning so simple a point as whether a mild or a severe winter 
is the more apt to be followed by a bad worm-season. Of the corre- 
spondenis of the department, some hold one view, others the directly 
opposite opinion, while still others state that the degree of severity of 
the winter makes no difference whatever with the extent of the ravages 
the succeeding season. Those holding the last view base their opinion 
on the fact that they have actully known disastrous worm-seasons to 
follow cold and warm winters indiscriminately. t 

Those holding the opposing views referred to also claim to found their 
opinions upon actual experience. The advocates of the view that a 
severe winter will be followed by the worm give as their explanation the 
fact that during warm winters the moths come forth from their hibernat- 
ing quarters and die of hunger, whereas while in winter quarters and in 
the true state of hibernating somnolency not only is no food necessary, 
but they are less exposed to dangers of all kinds which would assail 
them if they flew out, attracted by sunshiny weather. The upholders 


x oer a full discussion of the theory of migrations of the moth, see special report, pp. 
109-1 
+ This fact has been used as an argument for the migration theory. 
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of the theory that warm winters are more apt to be followed by the worm 
_ simply urge the idea that the severity of the colder winters kills the 
hibernating individuals. 


The truth of the matter, as it seems to us, is that, other things being 
equal, a warm winter is more favorable to hibernation than a cold one. 


It seems to be true that the cotton-moth was originally a tropical or sub- 
tropical insect, and that only in favored localities within the limits of the 
United States can it hibernate at all. As we go northward the winters 
become too severe for survival from one season to another. Farther 
south, then, winters approaching to this northern severity must be un- 
favorable, while winters approaching those of the normal habitat of the 
moth will prove favorable. This is reasoning in the abstract. Actual 
experience seems to show that occasionally the greatest worm-years 
follow undoubtedly cold winters. This seems to have been the case with 
the season of 1873, in some parts of Alabama at least. Such instances 
we think, however, must be laid toa combination of other causes, work- 
ing through a series of years; and that instead of the severity of the pre- 
ceding winter having been the sole cause, the ravages of the worms 
would have been even worse had a mild winter come before. 

Another and more important point concerning the influence of weather, 
brought out by the 1878 circular, was, do the worms flourish most in @ 
wet or dry season? In the answers to this question great unanimity 
was found. With but few exceptions, the general cpinion seems to be 
that wet years are the most disastrous caterpillar-years. 

This fact (for such it undoubtedly is) has been always accounted for 
by the fact that wet weather produces a rank and succulent weed, of 
superior nourishing power to one dwarfed and dried by continued 
drought, and by the fact that in hot dry weather many worms are 
actually killed by the heat of the sun and by the oven-like heat of the 
earth when marching is attempted. 

Another point, intimately connected with this last, is the one that the 
low, damp parts of a field are the ones where the worms always appear 
first in spring. This may be accounted for by the probable fact that on 
damp parts of a plantation the early cotton grows faster than on the 
drier parts; nectar is earlier secreted from the foliar glands; the hiber- 
nating moths are attracted by the nectar to that part of the field, and con- 
sequently more eggs are there laid. & 

Both of these facts have, however, been accounted for by a plausible 
theory, first publicly put forth by Mr. N. A. Davis, of Cherokee County, 
Texas, in 1866 or 1867, and which is as follows: The ants which are so 
numerous in cotton fields destroy many eggs, young larvae and pupae of 
Aletia. These ants abound most in dry lands, hence in such localities 
the worms are not permitted to multiply to so great an extent as in wet 
lands. On the other hand, in wet seasons the ants are kept in check, 
and consequently the worms multiply greatly. 

Mr. Davis draws the following practical conclusions : 


Let no wet lands be planted on which the ant cannot live, nor let the highlands be 
plowed while wet to destroy the ant, and I am persuaded that the cotton crop will 
never be destroyed by the worm again. The observance of these facts will do more 
than all the poisons discovered aud all the poison-distributers combined to protect 
the planter in his toil and guarantee him the rewards of his hands. 


Almost simultaneously with the letter from Mr. Davis in one extreme 
of the cotton belt came a communication from Mr. J. C. Brown, of Willet, 
Barnwell County, South Carolia, the other extreme, expressing almost 
precisely the same views. Mr. Brown introduced this in his reply to the 
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1878 circular, which he had retained until this time to make further 
observations. He says: 


The common ant maintains an equilibrium when it is not too wet. The ant will 
destroy the eggs unless the rainy weather keeps it in its retreat. This is the reason 
that a dry season is never a caterpillar one. 


Upon receiving this we wrote to Mr. Brown for further particulars, 


and received the following reply: 


Dear Sir: In answer to yours of the 29th instant in relation to cotton-worm and 
whether the common ants were destructive to it, would reply that I have observed 
the ant on the cotton plant and apparently seaching it for prey. During sunny 
weather they are numerous, every cotton plant having several crawling over it, and 
they do destroy the eggs of the cotton-worm, for I have seen them stop as soon as they 
came across them and eat and carry them away. In wet weather the ant has retreated 
to its quarters and few can be found anywhere in the cotton field, and the caterpillars 
have undisturbed opportunity to multiply and increase. 

We have the worm here now in force, and would be greatly damaged, but its first 
appearance was two weeks too late. And I have noticed that my theory of the ant 
has had additional substantials for its support, for during four or five sunny days 
there is a decided increase and activity on the part of the ant and a marked decrease 
of the same on the part of the worm. 

Yours, respectfully, : 
' JAMES C. BROWN. 

WILLET, BARNWELL County, SouTH CAROLINA. 


This same idea is again expressed by Mr. Douglass M. Hamilton, of 
Saint Francisville, La., in his report, in which he says: “ Ants of many 
kinds are found preying on them in good weather, but not in bad, and this 
is the reason given why the worm increases so much faster in rainy, wet 
weather than in dry and fair weather.” 

Mr. Wm. V. Keary, of North Bend, Cheneyville, parish of Rapides, 
Louisiana, December 17, 1877, in writing to J. Curtis Waldo, says: “The 
cotton-caterpillar requires a wet season to accumulate, as such weather 
is destructive to its natural enemy, the ant, and also an insect called 
the ichneumon,” &c. 

The following extracts from Mr. Trelease’s note-book are of interest in 
this connection: 


September 10, 1879.—On the second place, where 100 acres are eaten out entirely, I 
find thousands of nearly-grown aletias crawling in every direction. In wet places 
they are not so much molested by ants, for there are few of these; but on dry, sandy 
places I find ants killing many larvae. * * * Can it be that aletia first appears in 
wet places because the ants are not so numerous there as on high, sandy places? 
Early I found caterpillars on both bottom and ridge land. Were not most oF the lat- 
ter killed? This theory must be taken in connection with that of the nectar, for 
certainly there are more eggs laid in wet peas Can it not be that this is partly 
due to the fact that more moths are excluded in such places and lay their eggs without 
leaving them? 

The one sentence, “Harly I found caterpillars on both bottom and ridge 
lands,” forms a strong argument for Mr. Davis’s theory. 

And now as to our own conclusions: If it can be shown that the num- 
ber of cotton-worms actually killed by the ants is as great as stated by 
the upholders of the theory, then there can be no doubt but that it ac- 
counts for observed facts. But what evidence we have collected as to 
the efficacy of the ants as destroyers of the cotton-worm seems hardly 
sufficient to warrant us in unqualifiedly supporting so broad a theory. 
We can safely say, though, that the agency of the ants is one of the 
prominent factors in bringing about the dry-weather scarcity or wet- 
weather abundance of the cotton-worm. The most important time for 
the ants to be pursuing their good work is among the early broods of 
worms—in May and June. Every worm killed at this time saves the 
cotton from hundreds later. The numbers of individuals in the earlier 
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broods are small, and more appreciable work can then be done. Later 
in the season the abundance of the worms, if they have been protected 
by wet weather earlier, is so marked that an ordinary change of the 
weather has small influence over them. 

The law, then, which we should Jay down for the influence of weather 
upon the cotton-worm, taking all evidence into consideration, would be, 
A mild winter, followed by a rainy May and June, will usually bring a 
destructive “ third crop” of the worms, while an opposite state of the 
weather will be more likely to bring about comparative exemption. 


NATURAL ENEMIES OF THE COTTON-WORM. 


Prior to any remarks upon remedies ‘comes naturally a discussion of 
this subject, for the encouragement of the natural enemies of any inju- 
rious insect is the first remedy that suggests itself. In order to pursue 
this subject to the best advantage, it will be necessary to divide it into two 
heads—vertebrate and invertebrate enemies. 


VERTEBRATE ENEMIES. 


Of mammals but five have been observed to devour the cotton-worm 
in any of its stages, although, without doubt, several others have the 
habit. These are three domestic and two wild—hogs, dogs, and cats, and 
coons and bats. 

The destruction of cotton-worms by the domestic mammals being only 
an exceptional occurrence, and then very limited in extent, we will not 
- dwell upon it. 

One of the most effective mammalian enemies of the cotton-worm is 
the common “leather-winged bat” (Vespertilio Sp.). This animal has 
often been observed to catch the moths on the wing at night, and Mr. 
Trelease observed many bats around the jujube trees on which the moths 
were collected at night, repeatedly darting under and each time catch- 
ing a moth. It is hard to estimate the amount of good which is accom- 
plished in this way, as with each female moth is usually destroyed some 
hundreds of embryo worms. 

We have the testimony of Mr. R. B. Dunlap, of Boligee, Ala., as to 
coons eating the worms. It is probable also that both skunks and opos- 
sums do some good in the same way. 

Our list of birds is a longer one. It is probable that the planters in 
general do not sufficiently appreciate the amount of good which birds 
as a class do for them; and there are many who at this late date insist that 
no bird will touch the cotton-worm. 

From multiplied evidences it seems clear, notwithstanding contrary 
reports, that much can be done toward the extermination of this pest 
with the aid of domestic fowls where poisons are not used; the latter 
contingency, of course, rendering it necessary to carefully isolate the 
fields from poultry. 

And now let us turn from the consideration of domestic birds to that 
of wild birds. It has long been noticed that the cotton near the edge 
of the field where there were trees and bushes was not eaten by the 
worms, and this we can safely ascribe to the good offices of birds. In 
many parts of the South the amount of good performed by these little 
friends of the planters is not appreciated, and they are shot indiserimi- 
nately by the ignorant freedmen and others. The subject as to what 
particular species destroy the worms has been studied but little in this 
investigation, and we are obliged to rely upon the reports of corre- 
spondents. From these we have gathered the following partial list: 
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1. The painted bunting or nonpareil (Cyanospiza ciris, Linn.). This 
bird was found nesting on cotton at Macon Station, Ga., and as, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, its food is to a great extent insects, it may 
safely be put down as a destroyer of the cotton-worm. 

2. The indigo bird (Cyanospiza cyanea, Baird). Observed by Mr. Tre- 
lease to destroy the cotton-worm. 

3. The mocking-bird (Mimus polyglottus, Linn.). This bird, whose food 
consists principally of insects, has been reported from all over the South 
as being a great cotton-worm eater. 

4, The bluebird (Sialia sialis, Baird). The food of this bird also con- 
sists principally of insects, and it has often been seen to destroy the 
cotton-worm. 

d. The rice-bird, or bobolink, or reed-bird (Dolichonysx oryzivorus, Swain- 


son), is reported by Professor Willet to feed upon the cotton-worm. 


6. The “yellow oriole” (Icterus baltimore?) has been seen by Mr. G. 
W. Smith-Vaniz, of Canton, Miss., in numbers, devouring the cotton- 
worm. 

7. The “yellow-jacket” (Chrysomitris tristis? Bonap.). This is apopu- 
lar name, which is extremely indefinite, and cannot be found among the 
popular names adopted by modern ornithologists. It may refer to the 
common yellow-bird, or thistle-bird, or American goldfinch. 

8. The bee-martin or king-bird (Tyrannus carolinensis, Baird). This 
bird, which feeds almost exclusively on winged insects, is perhaps the 
oftenest quoted as a cotton-worm-moth destroyer of all birds. It is, 
according to one correspondent, a common sight to see them darting 
about a field towards dusk, catching the moths on the wing or search- 
ing for them under the leaves. 

9. The barn-swallow (Hirundo horreorum, Barton). This bird also has 
been observed to catch the moth on the wing. 

10. The night-hawk or bull-bat (Chordeiles Virginianus) has been often 
seen to catch adult Aletia on the wing at dusk. 

li. Red-wing blackbird (Agelaius phenicus, Vieillot). These birds 
destroy immense unmbers or the cotton-worms. 

12. Cow blackbird (Molothoris pecoris, Swainson). 

13. Rain-crow or yellow-billed cuckoo (Coccygus Americanus, Bonap.). 
“The rain-crow feeds voraciously on them” (W. A. Harris, Isabella, 
Worth County, Ga.). All through Georgia and Alabama this bird is first 
mentioned in answer to the question, “‘What birds feed on the cotton- 
worm ?” 

14, Loggerhead or Southern shrike (Colluris ludovicianus, Baird). 

15. The field sparrow (Spizella fusilla). . 

16. The chipping sparrow (Spizella socialis). 

17. The song sparrow (Melospiza melodia). 

18. The lesser sap-sucker (Picus pubescens, Linn.). 

19. The wild turkey (Meleagris gallopavo var. gallopavo). Concerning 
this bird Mr. Trelease says: “‘ Wild turkeys frequent Mr. Melton’s plan- 
tation in search of the caterpillar, and the plantation is covered with 
their tracks. They are seen here, and I believe they have been seen 
catching the worms.” Mr. P. D. Bowles says: “The wild turkey has 
been known to feed upon them in the field near the swamps,” and Mr. 
J. N. Gilmore remarks, “‘The wild turkey is particularly fond of them.” 

20. The quail (Ortya Virginianus, Bonap.) feeds upon the cotton-worm, 
according to Professor Willet. 

21. Partridge, ruffed grouse or pheasant (Bonasa umbellus, var. wmbel- 
lus, Stephens), 
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22. Prairie chicken, prairie hen, or pinnated grouse (Cupidonia cupido, 
var. cupido, Baird). . 

The great majority of our correspondents replied that ‘all birds” or 
‘all insectivorous birds” eat the worms, without specifying the kind, 
and the list is made up of the commoner species which are incidentally 
mentioned, and may therefore be accepted as containing the names of 
those birds which perhaps do the most good.* 

The good will with which the native sparrows destroy the cotton-worm 
and the reported eflicacy of the English sparrow in ridding the Northern 
cities of the canker-worm have led many Southern planters to believe 
firmly in the feasibility and advisability of introducing this latter bird 
upon the Southern plantations. And we have received many letters 
urging us to experiment in this direction, but we felt that the subject 
should be carefully looked at on all sides before taking the course desired 
by our correspondents. In the special report we quoted the more im- 
portant discussions of the sparrow question which have been published 
in this country. In this place we can only state, in a few words, the 
facts brought out by these discussions. 

Although a few observers are favorably disposed to the English spar- 
rows, nearly all of the American ornithologists unite in asserting their 
belief that the introduction of this bird was a great calamity. The 
grounds for this belief-have been stated as follows: t 


1. They neglect entirely, or perform very insufficiently, the business they were im- 
ported todo. In spite of some good service at one season of the year in a few par- 
ticular localities against some particular kinds of insects, the state of our shade-trees 
remains substantially as it was before their introduction. Some of the decrease of 
noxious insects at times is due to their periodical decrease, with which the sparrows 
have nothing to do; and in spite of assertions to the contrary, people are still seraping 
trees and still employing the usual defenses against insects in precisely those places 
where it was said that the sparrows had done the business. 

2. They attack, harass, fight against, dispossess, drive away, and sometimes act- 
ually kill various of our native birds which are much more insectivorous by nature 
than themselves, and which might do us better service if they were equally encouraged. 

3. They commit great depredations in the kitchen-garden, the orchard, and the 
grain-field. 

4, They are personally obnoxious and unpleasant to many persons. 

5. They have, at present, practically no natural enemies nor any check what- 
ever upon limitless increase. This would be undesirable, even in the case of the 
most desirable birds; as the case stands, we are repeating the history of the white weed and 
the Norway rat. $ 


The discussions to which we have referred bore upon the desirability 
of introdueing this bird into the Northern cities. For our present pur- 
pose there are other points to be considered, the most important of 
which is that this species would probably not stay in the cotton fields if 
it were introduced there, as it prefers to live in cities. This point has 
been verified by experience. A year or so since the sparrows were in- 
troduced into Bibb County, Georgia, with a view of destroying the cot- 
ton-worms; but they almost immediately forsook the plantations, and 
were last year seen nesting about a church in the city of Macon. Re- 
ports have also reached us of the attempted colonization of this bird in 


*In the special report there is given a list of the insectivorous birds occurring in 
the cotton belt. This list was prepared by Mr. Robert Ridgeway, ornithologist to the 
Smithsonian Institution. ; 

+See paper by Dr. Elliott Coues, American naturalist, August, 1878, quoted in 
Special Report, pp. 152-155. 

$ Any person desiring to study the subject further will find a complete bibliography 
of the sparrow controversy in the Bulletin of the Hayden Geological and Geographical 
Survey of the Territories, vol. v, No. 2, compiled by Dr. Elliott Coues. 
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parts of the cotton-growing regions of Texas. The persons who carried 
this plan out did not learn from experience of the bad habits of the spar- 
row for the simple reason that he would not stay. In a very short time 
after their importation in considerable numbers, hardly a sparrow was 
tobe found in the State. Persons interested in the experiment believed 


thatthe climate wastoo warm, and suggested as the only means of bird re- 


lief the importation of some South American sparrow of similar habits. 
We very much doubt, however, if any bird could be introduced which 
would prove a greater blessing than any one of many birds indigenous 
to the cotton States, if equally encouraged. My own advice is, after 


careful consideration of the subject, cultivate and protect the native 


birds, and drop all thought of the English sparrow for the present. 
Protect the native insectivorous birds, by putting a stop to their destruc- 
tion by ignorant individuals and by birds of prey. There are two birds 
in particular which should always be killed on sight. These are the 
blue-jay and the cow-bird. We quote from Professor Aughey concern- 
ing these two bad characters: 

Among the birds most hostile to birds are the blue-jays. They rob the nests of 
other birds of their eggs. Wantonly they often kill even the young and throw them 


out of the nest. The increase of jays is, therefore, incompatible with the general in- 
crease of insectivorous and other small birds, especially of those that nest on trees and 


. Shrubs. It is hard for the naturalist to give up such a dandy among birds, but as he 


is only a blackleg in fine clothes, the feathered tribes are healthier and safer without 
his society. 
Perhaps no bird causes such wholesale destruction among birds as the cow-bird. 


Its habit of laying its eggs in the nests of other birds, one only in a nest, and leaving 


them to be hatched out and nourished by the foster parents, to the destruetion of their 
own kind, merits banishment and death. Even crows and magpies do much less 
harm to other birds than jays and cow-birds. 


In addition to doing away with these active enemies of the insect- 
ivorous birds, the latter should be encouraged in every possible way to 
nest around plantations. For the martins, native sparrows, and others 
that will make use of artificial nesting places, boxes should be provided, 
if possible. Children should be taught to protect, not to destroy them, 
and a general sentiment in favor of birds should be established. Not only 
would the cotton-worm suffer, but a good step will have been taken 
towards releasing the planter from the tyranny of his other numerous 
insect enemies. 

Among reptiles, several varieties of lizzards have been reported by 
correspondents as eating cotton-worms, but none have mentioned names 
or forwarded specimens, so we are unable to give specific names. Land 
turtles are also reported to be fond of the worms, and as might naturally 
be expected, the common toad is said to feast upon them. 


INVERTEBRATE ENEMIES. 


The invertebrate enemies of the cotton-worm are, with the exception 
of the spiders, all true insects. These enemies may be divided, for the 
sake of convenience, into those predaceous and those parasitic upon the 
cotton-worm in one or another of its stages. * 


cae est SUS TE EI a A en meEE NEI EAN At Nap 

*The use of these two words in contradistinction the one to the other is to be dep- 
recated, under ordinary circumstances, from the fact that they are not sufficiently 
definitely limited in their meaning, and that there are many insects which it would 
be difficult to designate by the one word or the other. In the present case, however, no 
such difficulty occurs, and we adopt the terms predaccous and parasitic as affording the 
most convenient division of this head, 
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PREDACEOUS. 


SPIDERS (Arancida).—That the numerous spiders, always to be found 
about cotton fields, do a considerable amount of good in capturing the 
cotton-worms and the cotton-moths cannot be doubted. The jumping 
spiders (Attides) destroy many young larvae and oceasionally are able to 
captureamoth. Plate IX, fig. 5 represents a species which was observed 
by Mr. Trelease to prey upon the cotton-worm. 

The large nesting spiders (Hpeirides), of which the commonest species 
through the Southern cotton fields is Argiope riparia (Epeira riparia of 
older authors), catch the moth in their webs. 

A common and doubtless a beneficial species, which I observed upon 
the cotton plant in Alabama, is a large pale-green spider, with long spiny 
legs (Oxyopes viridans). (See Plate LX, fig. 6.) 

Clubiona pallens was found nesting in cotton quite abundantly. They 
fold the cotton leaves in much the same manner as do the cotton-worms, 
forming thereby a sort of basket, in which they deposit their eggs. 


They may at once be distinguished from the Aletia web by the white- , 


ness of the silk of the former. 

Among the smaller species which have been noticed upon the plant 
among the young worms may be mentioned Attus fasciatus, Theridium 
globosum, Theridium funebre, Epeira stellata, Sinyphia communis, Tetra- 
gnata extensa, Metha sp., and Xysticus sp.* 

Of the true insects that prey upon the eggs, larvae, or adult of Aletia 
argillacea, some 35 species have been observed by the correspondents 
and observers of the department. Of these we shall speak in their 
regular scientific order, beginning with those belonging to the NnUR- 
OPTERA, the lowest order of insects. 

APHIS LIONS (Neur., gen. Chrysopa). The aphis lions are the larvae of 
the “ golden-eyed lace-wing flies”—insects with slender bodies and ex- 
tremely delicate, gauze-like wings. Their color is usually green and 
their eyes golden (represented in all stages in Plate IX, figs. 7 and 8.) 
Upon being disturbed, they emit a disagreeable, fetid odor. Their eggs 
are white and are supported by long foot-stalks, as shown in the figure, 
usually upon plants infested with plant-lice. The larvae are active and 
extremely voracious. There are two or more broods in the course of 
the summer, and the last brood winters in the chrysalis state, protected 
by a compact, round, whitish cocoon. 

These aphis lions are abundant upon the cotton-plant throughout the 
summer, and in the early part of the season do the planters much good 
by destroying the cotton-aphides in large numbers. Later in the sea- 
son they devour the eggs and newly-hatched larvae of the cotton-moth. 

MosqQuito-HAWKS, DRAGON-FLIES, or DEVIL’s DARNING-NEEDLES 
(Neur., Fam. Libellulidae).—These insects, in the adult stage, are so well 
known as not to warrant description. The eggs are laid in the water, 
either indiscriminately dropped or deposited around the stem of some 
aquatic plant. The larvae are predaceous, living upon other aquatic 
insects. The habits of the perfect insects are also predaceous. (We 
figure (Plate X, fig. 1) one of the most common species, Libelula trimae- 
ulata.) They catch and eat numbers of insects upon the wing. 

In the next order, ORTHOPTERA, we find but one insect which preys 
upon Aletia argillacea ; although in parts of Texas, according to Mr. 
Schwarz, the planters insist that the grasshoppers eat the cotton-worm! 

THE REAR-HORSE, CAMEL-CRICKET, OR DEVIL’S RIDING-HORSE (Man- 


*The determinations of the spiders mentioned in this report were made by Mr, 
George Marx, of this department. 
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tis Carolina). As useful an insect as occurs in the Southern States 
is known by the above popular names in different localities. Its food 
consists entirely of other insects, which it approaches stealthily and 
seizes with its powerful spined forelegs. The amount of good which it 
does in thus destroying noxious insects is hard toestimate. The capacity 
of each individual can be seen from the fact that in one night a single 
female has been known to kill and devour eleven Colorado potato-beetles, 
leaving only the wing-cases and parts of the legs.* The only objection 
to them seems to be that they are not sufficiently discriminating in choos- 
ing their prey, and beneficial as well as noxious insects suffer from their | 
attacks. They seem to be especially fond of one another, and after sex- 
ual union the female frequently devours the male.t 

The mantis winters in the egg state and its pecular egg-masses (see 
Plate X, fig. 2) are abundant and conspicuous upon tree twigs through- 
out the winter. 

The next order, HEMIPTERA, contains several hard-working cotton- 
worm enemies. 

THE SPINED SOLDIER-BUG (Arma [Podisus] spinosa Dallas).—This 
insect (Plate X, fig. 3) is a most useful one from its usual cannibalistic 
habits. Dr. Phares says, in answer to question 6 a of the 1878 circular: 

Many are said to do so, of which I cannot testify; but for the following I can; 
Soldiers-bugs pierce the caterpillar, suck their juices, and thus destroy them (see illus- 


trative plate, Rural Carolinian, August, 1870, p. 683). The soldier-bug presents his 
lance, moves deliberately and steadily along till the caterpillar is impaled. 


Specimens were also received from Mr. Trelease, with the remark that 
he had observed them on several occasions to kill the cotton-worm. 

THE GREEN SOLDIER-BUG (Raphigaster [Nezara| hilaris [Pennsylva- 
micus of Fitch.]). (Plate X, fig. 4.) 

This insect was figured by Mr. Glover in his report on Cotton Insects 
(Rept. Dept. of Agri., 1855, Pl. VIII, fig. 5, p. 93), and in the text 
spoken of as piercing cotton-bolls and sucking the sap. Mr. Bailey, 
of Monticello, Fla., is given as authority for the statement. It was 
said to be very abundant in the cotton fields. 

Concerning its killing the cotton-worm, Professor Willet, in a recent 
letter to this department, has the following: 

A word abont an enemy to the cotton-worm. At Montezuma, Macon County, 
Georgia, September 20, when collecting cotton-worms (Aletia argillacea) for experi- 
ments, I saw one extended in the air horizontally from a cotton leaf, holding on only 
by his two anal feet and contorting his body about as if in great pain. On examina- 
tion, I found a plant bug had pierced him about the anus and was quietly sucking his 
juices. I had no vial nor box, and could only drop them in the basket with other 
larve. The next morning I found the caterpillar dead: but the bug was not to be 
found. I think, from the hurried sight I got, it is what Glover calls the green Plant 
Bug, Plate VIII, fig. 5. A gentleman living there told me he saw another cotton- 
worm impaled in its side by a similar bug. 


Tt would, of course, be unsafe to accept the identity of the insects 
upon such insufficient grounds, but it is probable that, if not the same, 
Mr. Willet’s insect was an allied species of Raphigaster. We have Mr. 
Glover’s authority that either hilavis or a closely allied species is pre- 
daceous upon the Colorado potato-beetle. It is probable also that the 
same insect is meant by several of our correspondents, who enumerate 
“ green chinches” as among the enemies of the cotton-worm. 

THE THICK-THIGHED METAPODIUS (Acanthocephala | Metapodius| femo- 

*See First Missouri Entomological Report, p. 169 (1869), 
tSee Packard’s Guide to the Study of Insects, p. 575. 
19 AG 
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vata, Fab., Rhinuchus nasulus of Say)—Concerning the occurrence of © 
this insect in the cotton-field, Mr. Glover said, in 1855: | 

These insects, though somewhat numerous, were never observed to suck the sap 
from the bolls, yet it wauld be well to investigate their habits more minutely before 
deciding whether they are injurious or not. 

The following short account of the insect is from the department report 
for 1875, p. 129: 

Acanthocephala (Metapodius) femorata, so called from its swollen, spiny thighs, is a 
large reddish-brown or blackish insect, quite abundant in the Southern cotton fields. 
It is very slow in its motions, and appears to be fond of basking in the sun. The 
thighs are strongly developed and spiny, especially on the under side, while the 
shanks have broad thin plate or leaf-like projections on their sides, which give these 
insects a very peculiar appearance. The eggs are smooth, short, oval, and have been 
found arranged in beads like a necklace on the leaf of white pine. The full-grown 
insect is said to injure cherries in the Western States by puncturing them withits — 
beak and sucking out the juices, thus proving it, at least in one instance, to be a 
feeder on vegetable substances. 

Its importance to the cotton planter is shown by the following account 
by Mr. Trelease: ' 

Several bugs (Hemiptera) were seen to kill the cotton-worm. Early in the season 
great numbers of a large ill-smelling bug with dilated hind legs (Acanthocephala 
femorata) weré seen in the weeds and shrubbery about the borders of the cotton fields, 
being very noticeable on account of its buzzing flight. After Alelia appeared in num- 
bers, fewer of these bugs were seen, but they were several times seen to catch cater- 
pillars and suck the juices of their bodies. 


The full-grown insect is shown at fig. 1 of Plate XI. Planters will 
do well to avoid destroying either these insects or their eggs. 

THE DEVIL’s HORSE OR WHEEL-BUG (Prionotus cristatus, Lin.; Redu- 
wius novenarius, Say). (Plate X, fig. 5.)}—Mr. Glover, in the 1855 re- 
port, mentions this insect as among the few beneficial to the cotton 
plant. He there mentions that he placed a young specimen of Reduvius 
in a box with ten caterpillars, all of which it destroyed in the short space 
of five hours. 

Concerning the general habits of the insect, we refer the reader to an 
excellent account by Professor Glover, in the Department of Agricul- 
ture Report for 1875, p. 128. 

For the activeness of the devil’s horse in the cotton fields of the 
South, many correspondents have vouched, and planters should treat | 
him like the friend that he is. | 

THE RAPACIOUS SOLDIER-BUG (Sinea multispinosa, De Geer, [Sears 
Reduvius raptatorius|).—This insect (Plate XI, fig. 2) is found all over 
the country, North and South, preying upon all kinds of insects. Like 
the last-named species, when young it devotes itself to plant-lice, but 
upon attaining its growth it attacks insects of a larger size and of more 
economic importance. In the North it has done a good work in destroy- 
ing canker-worms, Colorado potato-beetles, and other pests, and during 
the past summer they were seen in considerable numbers about the cot- 
ton fields, engaged in killing the cotton-worms. 

According to the editors of the American Entomologist, Vol. I, p. 207, 

he eges of the rapacious soldier-bug are about the size of a common 
pin’s head, are laid in two parallel rows upon the bark of limbs or 
twigs, and each egg is bordered round its tip-end with a fringe of short 
prickles. 

When newly hatched, the young soldier-bugs may be frequently found 
in the curl of the common elm-leaf plant-louse (Schizoneura Americana), 

~~ and also the common apple aphis (Aphis mali), busily engaged in deyour- 
ing the lice; and itis more than probable that in the cotton fields they 
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will be found preying upon the cotton-louse (Aphis gossypii). The full 
grown insect is shown at Fig.16. It is brownish in color, with a reddish 
stripe down the back of the abdomen. The front legs are greatly en- 
larged and powerfully spined, enabling the insect to hold its struggling 
_ prey. From these spines, and those upon the head,it has gained its 
 seientific name, multispinosa. 
In addition to these five hemipterous insects, many specimens of a 
small black and red bug were many times seen about the pupae of Aletia, 
and were often found within the loose cocoons. Although they were 
‘never actually observed to kill the chrysalides, their presence is sus- 
_ picious, especially as upon examination their beaks were found to be of 
the short, broad, predaceous type. All of the specimens forwarded to 
the department were of immature individuals, from which it was impos- 
sible to ascertain the species. They were flat, nearly round, a trifle over 
one-tenth of an inch (8"") in length. The head and thorax were black; 
the abdomen had a broad red band around near the margin, and three 
narrow transverse white bands. 

Although we have several parasites on the cotton-worm belonging to 
the next order, DieTERA, the only predaceous insects from this order 
are the Asilus flies. 

ASILUS-FLIES OR ROBBER-FLIES (Dipt. fam. Asiliidae).—The large 
buzzing fly, with long slender abdomen and thick hairy throat, is a 
familiar sight in the cotton field to the observing planter. A popular 
Name was never more appropriately applied than that of robber-flies 
(“raubfliegen”), given to these flies by the Germans. ‘hey are among 
the most rapacious of insects; but not only are they as indiscriminating 
as other predaceous insects, but some species seem actually to prefer 
beneficial insects as a steady diet. There is almost no enemy which the 
apiarist fears more than these ‘“‘ bee-killers,” as some species are termed. 

Mr. Thompson, in an article in the Rural World for September 12, 
1868, stated that he had observed one individual Asilus-fly to destroy 
141 bees in one day. 

Three species have been captured in the cotton fields of Alabama. 
These are Hrax apicalis, Wied., Diogmites discolor, Lw., and Dionyzias? 
sp. By far the most abundant species was Hrax apicalis, Wied. This 
Species (represented by Plate XI, fig. 3) varies from an inch to an inch 
and a quarter in length (25 to 32™"), and has a wing expanse of nearly 
an inch and a half. The abdomen is black, with silvery markings above 
and whitish below. The top of the thorax is yellowish-white and brown 
above, as seen in different lights. The legs are spiny and light-brown 
in color and the face is nearly white. In the summer of 1878 I observed 
large numbers of these insects flying around the cotton fields in the 
vicinity of Selma, Ala., occasionally darting to the ground and seizing 
some insect. With some difficulty a specimen was captured while 

| engaged in sucking the juices of a young grasshopper (Caloptenus sp.). 
t During the past summer Mr. Trelease forwarded several of these 
} insects to the department from Minter, Dallas County, Alabama. He 
, stated that they were very abundant in the cotton fields, and had been 
several times seen to catch the cotton-moth on the wing and devour it. 
The rapacity and the capacity of these flies have been seen in the statement 
of Mr. Thompson; and even supposing each individual in the southern 
cotton fields in the course of a day to kill cotton-moths in numbers that 
shall seem small in proportion to the number of bees which Mr. Thomp- 
son actually saw them kill, we shall be obliged to put them down as ~ 
_ among the very best friends of the planter. The benefits derived from 
_ the abundance of this insect will, however, be greatly detracted from . 
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wherever bees are kept, and it is also more than probable that its fond- 
ness for insects of this sort leads it to kill “wasps” and “hornets,” some 
of which, as will be shown further on, are very efficient enemies of the © 
cotton-worm. The harm done in the latter way is undoubtedly more 
than compensated for by the cotton-worms killed, but the former habit 
is one which cannot be condoned, and which quite effectually spoils the 
character of these otherwise beneficial insects. 

The next order, COLEOPTERA, contains very many predaceous insects, 
and more species from this order have been found to prey upon the cot- 
ton-worm than from any other. 

TIGER-BEETLES (Coleopt., fam. Cincindelidae).—The Carolina tiger- 
beetle (Tetracha Carolina, Linn.) was mentioned by Mr. Glover in the De- 
partment of Agriculture Report for 1855 (p. 109) as among those insects 
“beneficial to the cotton plant” by destroying its enemies. He remarks 
that “this species” appears not to be so partial to the light of the sun 
as some other species, but often conceals itself under stones. It is also 
seen much more frequently in the cotton fields during cloudy weather, 
toward evening, than in a fervid midday sun. Many specimens of this 
beetle have been forwarded to the department during the past summer 
from the Alabama cotton fields; Dr. A. W. Hunt, of Denison’s Landing, 
Perry County, Tennessee, mentions it in his list of insects preying upon 
the cotton-worm. Plate XI, fig. 4, represents very fairly the perfect 
insect. It is usually about three-fourths of an inch (19™™) in length, is 
of a brilliant metalKe color with purple and croppery reflections as 
viewed in different lights. The eyes, legs, and mouth parts are of a dirty 
white. The Carolina tiger-beetle can at once be distinguished from the 
only other North American representative of the genus Tetracha (T. Vir- 
ginica) (see Plate XI, fig. 5) by the comma-shaped yellowish mark at’ 
the end of each wing cover. 

Other tiger-beetles belonging to the typical genus Cincindela are found 
in the cotton fields performing the same good offices. We figure several 
common species in order to give a general idea of the group. At Plate 
XI, fig. 6, a larva and several species in the adult form are shown. 

ROUND-BEETLES ( Coleopt., fam. Carabidae).—Almost all of the beetles 
belonging to this family are carnivorous, and the family as a whole does 
much good by destroying injurious insects. These insects are to be found 
during the day under sticks and stones and under the bark of trees, from 
which places they go out at night to hunt for their prey. The larvae livein 
similar situations and are also nearly always predaceous. The generali- 
zation is made by Packard that they are “generally oblong, broad, with 
the terminal ring armed with two horny hooks or longer filaments, and 
with a single false leg beneath.” Of these beetles all which are to be 
found in the cotton fields will undoubtedly lose no chance to destroy the 
cotton-worms. ‘A correspondent from Texas speaks of “the large green 
ground-beetle” as destroying the worms. These are, in all probability, 
Calosoma scrutator, Fabr., shown at Plate XI, fig. 8. According to Har- 
ris, this insect is known to ascend trees in search of canker-worms and 
similar insects. Another beetle of similar habits is Calosoma callidum, 
shown at Plate XI, fig.7. Mr. Glover, in the 1855 report, figures a spe- 
cies of Harpalus, probably H. caliginosus, Say (see Plate XII, figs. 1, 2), 
and in the text refers to it as being abundant in the cotton fields and 
beneficial by destroying the different enemies of the cotton plant. 

SOLDIER-BEETLES (Coleopt., fam. Lampyridae, genus Chauliognathus, 
Hentz).—The family Lampyridae is popularly known as the fire-fly family, 
and the adult beetles are too well known to need description. In the per- 
fect state they are nearly all vegetable feeders, while the larvae are nearly 
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all carnivorous. Thelarvaeof Chauliognathus are long, slender, flattened, 
tapering toward the ends, active, with large jaws. They are usually 
blackish, with pale spots at the angles of the segments. Chauliognathus 
Pennsylvanicus (Plate XII, fig. 4) was found by Mr. Glover to be so 
plentiful in the cotton fields near Columbia, 8S. C., that four to six might 
be taken from one bloom alone. They seem to feed entirely upon the 
pollen or nectar of the flower, and would so busily engage themselves 
in feeding as scarcely to notice the approach of mankind. When issuing 
from the flower they would nearly always be so covered with masses of 
pollen as scarcely to be recognizable. They, without doubt, served a 
good purpose in assisting the thorough fertilization of the flower. This 
beetle is about three-quarters of an inch in length, with black head, eyes, 
legs, and antennae. The thorax and wing-cases are orange-yellow, with 
a large dark spot in the center of the thorax, and a broad black stripe 
down the center of each wing-case, thus leaving a narrow margin of 
orange-yellow all around. The yellow-margined soldier-beetle (Chauli- 
ognathus marginatus) was found by Mr. Glover to take the place of the 
Pennsylvania soldier-beetle in Florida. This insect (Plate XII, fig. 3) 
is about half an inch in length, and may be distinguished from the lae- 
ter species by the head and lower part of the thighs being orange. The 
harm done by the adults is slight, if any, and the good accomplished by 
the larvae is probably considerable. We have no definite report of their 
having been observed to destroy either the eggs or the young of the 
cotton-moth, yet from their well-known proclivities they probably do so, 
and from the numbers in which the aduits occur, we can readily sup- 
pose that no small amount of good is done in this way. At all events, 
the soldier-beetle should not be destroyed. 

LADY-BIRDS, OR LADY-BUGS (Coleopt., family Coccinellidae).—The 
“lady-birds” are better known, perhaps, than any other family of beetles. 
They are small, round, and hemispherical, usually red, yellow, or black, 
with spots of one or the other of these colors. All are carnivorous ex- 
cept Epilachna. The eggs are usually long, yellow, and oval, and are 
laid in patches, often in the midst of a group of plant-lice, which the 
newly-hatched larvae greedily devour. The larvae (see fig. 29) are long, 
soft-bodied, rather pointed toward the end, and are quite active. The 
jaws are small and inconspicuous. They are often quite gaily colored, 
and covered with scattered tubercles, spines, or tufts of hair. They attain 
their full growth in three to four weeks. When about to transform to 
pupae they attach themselves by the end of the body to a leaf or twig, 
and either throw off the old larva skin, which remains around the tail, 
or retain it around the pupa for protection. The pupa is small and 
rounded, simulating the true beetle. The perfect insect comes forth in 
about a week. The larvae feed upon plant-lice and other small insects, 
of which they destroy immense numbers. The adult beetles also destroy 
other insects, although in lesser numbers than the larvae. Quite a num- 
ber of species of the lady-birds are found in the cotton-fields doing good 
work, a few of the most common of which we figure and briefly describe. 

Coccinella novemnotata, Herbst. (Plate XII, fig. 8, and pupa), is light 
yellowish-red in color, and may at once be distinguished by the nine 
black spots upon its wing-covers, arranged as shown in the figure, four 
upon each wing-cover, the two hind ones being the larger, and one in front 
on the middle line. Coccinella munda (Plate XH, fig. 7) is a smaller 
species of precisely the same color, but without any spots upon the wing- 
cover. Its thorax is black, with two small light spots. Hippodamia con- 
vergens (Plate XII, fig. 6) resembles the preceding in general ground 
color. It is larger and more elongated. On the wing-covers are thir- 
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teen small black spots. The thorax is black, with a light yellow mar- Mu 
gin, and two lines of the same color approaching a V in shape. Hippo- — 
damia maculata (Plate XII, fig. 5) is pink in color, with ten large black 
spots on the wing-covers, of which two are upon the middle line. The 

thorax is pink, with two large black spots, and the head is pink, with — 


black eyes. Itis smaller than the last named species. Coccinella venusta 
(Plate XII, fig. 9) is larger and broader. It is pink in color, with ten 
large black spots upon the wing-covers, of which the hind two blend into 
_each other across the middle line. Theinner middle spots are shaped like 
inverted commas. The thorax is pink, with four black spots, of which 
the two hinder ones meet across the middle line to form a V. Ohiloco- 
rus bivulnerus, Muls. (the twice-stabbed lady-bird), is hemispherical in 
form, aud shiny black in color. A little in front of the middle of each 
Wing-cover is an irregular bright red spot. The thorax is black, with a 
whitish border, and the head is whitish, with black eyes. 

That these lady-birds destroy many eggs and newly hatched worms 
of the cotton-moth there can be no doubt. Mr. Trelease reports: 

I have seen but one insect destroying the eggs of the Aletia, viz, the larva of one of 
the lady-birds ( Hippodamia convergens). This was on the 26th of August. The larva 
was searching the lower surface of a leaf, apparently for Aphides, when it encountered 
an Alctia egg, which it immediately bit with its mandibles; but, as if disliking its taste, 
it left the egg uneaten and passed on. Later, Isaw this same larva bite another egg, 
and this, too, was left without further disturbance, but of course both eggs were killed. 
Though many hours were spent in looking for further attacks upon the eggs of Aletia, 
the difficulties necessarily attendant upon such observations prevented me from seeing 
any more. From the actions and known proclivities of the lady-birds known as Hip- 
podamia convergens, H. maculata, Coccinella munda, and C. 9-notata, all of which are 
found in abundance on cotton plants, and of Chilocorus bivulnerus, one adult of which 
Was seen searching the leaves of cotton, I suspect that they all destroy these eggs 
more or less commonly. 


In Dr. Phares’s report an unknown enemy of the cotion-worm was 
spoken of. Concerning this insect, in a later letter, Dr. Phares says: 
_ In my report upon the cotton-infesting insects made last autumn, in that portion in 
which mention is made of insect enemies of the Aletia, one is referred to and obseurely 
figured on paper. I find that my son had drawn it separately and distinctly, and it 
proved to be a Coccinella or Hippodamia. We are both of the opinion that it is the 
larva of Coccinella novem-notata, so abundant on the cotton plant. 


In his report, Dr. Phares speaks of these larvae as feeding upon the 
chrysalides of Aletia. This might seem at variance with the well-known 
habits of these larvae (feeding, as they do generally, upon smaller in- 
sects, or, at all events, upon insects of but slightly larger size than 
themselves), to attack so large an object as the chrysalis of the cotton- 
worm; but Mr. Glover has placed on record a similar instance. Hesays: 

The perfect lady-bird also destroys Aphides, but not in such numbers as their larvae 
in which state it also destroys the chrysalis of the butterfly (Argynnis columbina) seen 
so often in the cotton fields. I have repeatedly observed them in Georgia killing the 
chrysalides of this butterfly, which hung suspended from the fence-rails and on the 
under side of the boughs of trees and shrubs. It appears to attack the chrysalis 
chiefly when soft and just emerged from the caterpillar skin. It is in this state that 
these wandering larvae attack it, and, biting a hole in the skin, feed greedily upon 
the green juice which exudes from the wound. Sometimes, however, it becomes @ 
victim to its own rapacity, for the juice of the chrysalis drying up in the heat of the 
sun quickly forms an adhesive substance in which the larva is caught, and thus 
detained until it perishes. 


It is probable, however, that the destroying of the cotton-worm ehrys- 
alis by lady-bird larvae is only of exceptional occurrence. In addition 
to the evidence already given, Mr. J. H. Krancher of Millheim, Tex., in- 

forms us that the lady-birds destroy the eggs of the cotton-moth, and 
Dr. E. H. Anderson mentions them among the cotton-worm enemies. 
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We figure (Plate XIL., fig. 10) the only vegetable-feeding lady-bird in 
order that those interested may know what it is, and not consider it a 
beneficial species. It is known as Hpilachna borealis, Thunberg. It is 
much larger than any before mentioned, is of a light reddish yellow 
color, with seven large black spots upon each wing-cover. The thorax 
is of the same color and has four small black spots. The head is con- 


- eolorous with the thorax, and the eyes are black. Both the larvae and 


perfect insects feed upon the leaves of cucumbers, melons, squashes, 
and pumpkins—eat unsightly holes in them, and, when numerous, com- 
pletely destroy the plant. Another beetle, of injurious proclivities, is 
often mistaken for a lady-bird by the planters, although it belongs to 
an entirely different family. This is the twelve-spotted Diabrotica, 
Diabrotica duodecim-punctata, Fabr. This insect is shown at Plate XII, 
fig. 11, and certainly does resemble Coccinella to the untrained eye. 
The principal points of difference between it and the common Hippoda- 
mias, which it most resembles, are that the Diabrotica is usually green- 
ish, varying occasionally to yellowish, that it has twelve black jspots 
arranged in parallel rows down the wing covers, and that the thorax is 
green and unspotted. The twelve-spotted Diabrotica belongs to the 
family Chrysomelidac, or leaf-eating beetles. Dr. Packard states that they 
devour the leaves of dahlias, and they are commonly found gnawing 
melons, squashes, and cucumbers. 

In the next order, LEPIDOPTERA, it would be fair to suppose that the 
cotton-worm had no enemies, since predacious insects are extremely 
rare in this Order. 

In spite of this fact, many Lepidopterous larvae when placed in con- 
finement will destroy one another, and facts have developed which war- 
rant us in putting the boll-worm drown as an occasional enemy of the 
cotton worm. 

THE BOLL-WORM (Heliothis armigera, Hiibn.).— Although the boll- 
worm may be put down as almost omnivorous, and although it becomes 
cannibalistic in confinement (so much so that in breeding but one can 
be kept in the same cage, and in sending through the mails one box had 
to be allowed for each individual), we hardly expected to see it develop 
any characteristic which could be called beneficial; yet, according to 
the observations of Mr. Trelease, it seems to have done so. Mr. Trelease 
Says in his report: 

Owing to its tough integument, the pupa of Aletia seems to be freer from insect 
attack than the larva is, yet even its hard skin does not always saveit. About the 
middle of August I first noticed what appeared to be an anomalous preparation for 
pupation in the boll-worm (Heliothis armigera), for I found several full-grown larvae 
of this species with leaves closely webbed around them, precisely as Aleiia webs up 
before changing toa pupa. An examination of one of these, however, showed me 
that the boll-worms had not webbed them about themselves, but had insinuated them- 
selves into leaves folded and preoccupied by Aletia, the latter having already passed 
into the pupa state; and they had done this for the express purpose of feeding on 
these pupae; many cases of this sort were seen. 

So plain a case as this requires no comment. It is of interest scien- 
tifically but its practical bearings are slight. Earlier in his report, bear- 
ing on this same point, Mr. Trelease says: 

No Lepidopterous enemies of Aletia larvae were observed by myself, but Dr. Lock- 
wood of Carlowville, Ala., says that a number of years ago he saw a large green larva 
devouring numbers of cotton-caterpillars. From what we know of the habit of the 


boll-worm (Heliothis armigera) it seems not at all unlikely that these larvae may have 
belonged to that species. 


It will also be interesting in this connection to state that the boll- 


worms have been observed to kill one another on the plants, in open 
air, and perfectly unmolested, as will be shown later. 
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As bearing upon this point of other Lepidopterous larvae attacking 
the cotton-worm, we quote the following sentence from Dr. Ander- 
son’s report: “I have never seen the worm attacked by any other 
insect than the grass-worm and then only when brought in contact.” 
Concerning this same insect, Laphygma frugiperda, of Smith & Abbot 
(Prodenia autumnalis of Riley) Mr. Glover, in the Department of Agri- 
culture Report for 1855, p. 78, says: 


The grass-caterpillars, when in confinement, very often kill and devour each other, 
and when one is maimed in the least it stands a very poor chance for its life. Several 
intelligent planters state that when the grass and weeds are entirely devoured, and 
no other vegetable food is to be found, they will attack each other, and feed upon the 
still living and writhing bodies of their former companions. One grass-caterpillar 
which was kept in confinement, although furnished with an abundance of green food, 
actually appeared to preter to feed upon other caterpillars, no matter of what kind, so 
long as their bodies were not defended by long bristling hairs or spines. 


It is in the next order, HYMENOPTERA, that we find the most effective 
enemies of the cottou-worm. 

Wasps (Hymenopt., fam. Vespariae).—These well-known insects, as a 
class, although they ocesionaly do some harm by injuring fruit or by 
killing honey-bees, may, on the whole, be called very beneficial insects. 
Not only do they devour injurious insects themselves, but they also 
store them up as food for their young. Concerning the actions of cer- 
tain wasps in the cotton fields, we cannot do better than to quote again 
trom Mr. Trelease’s report: 


Wasps frequent the cotton plant in considerable numbers, being attracted, like the 
ants, in part by the nectar secreted by the plant; and there is much reason to believe 
that all of the species which visit the plant feed more or less commonly upon the 
caterpillar or larva of Aletia. Iam led to this conclusion by the following observations. 
On the 8th of August, when larvae of the fourth brood of Aletia were very abundant 
in the swamp-cotton, I saw a large red and yellow wasp—Polistes bellicosa, Cresson 
(Plate XII, fig. 12) hunting for them. Carefully walking around the holes eateg 
through by the caterpillars, she explored their borders with her antenn2e, as if feelinn 
for the larvae; and each time that she found one in this way she quickly sprang after 
it, but at the same instant the larva threw itself from the leaf; so that, while I was 
watching her, I saw no less than cight escape, the ninth being caught and eaten. 
Occasionally she would stop hunting long enough to sip a little nectar from the foliag 
glands of the plant, and then the chase was resumed. I was very much surprised to 
see that she relied entirely on the tactile sense of the antennae for finding her prey. 
Though possessing well-developed ocelli and compound eyes, she seemed to make little 
use of them; and repeatedly 1 saw her alight on a leaf close to a caterpillar without 
paying any attention to him till she touched him with her antennae, when, as before 
stated, she would instantly spring after it. Observations of this sort were made sev- 
eral times on this wasp. Another large brown wasp (Polistes sp.) was also seen to 
catch larval Aletias, as also were a yellow-jacket hornet (Vespa sp.) and a common 
mud-dauber (Pelopeus ceruleus, Linn.), and they ali alternated hunting for caterpillars 
with feeding on nectar. Both species of Polistes were several times seen flying about 
with dead caterpillars, having previously reduced them to a pulpy mass with their 
mandibles. They were probably looking for some quiet place in which to eat them. 

* * * % & * * 


Early in September, while watching these moths as they fed on rotting figs, I saw 
many white-faced hornets (Vespa maculata) about the fig-trees. One of these hornets 
was seen to catch a two-winged fly nearly as large asitself. After killing it, the hor- 
net proceeded to deprive the fly of its legs and wings, which were allowed to fall to 
the ground. The fly was then carried away. Under these same trees I found the 
wings of Aletia moths, and it looks from these as though these moths are sometimes 
killed by the hornet; still, I never saw a hornet in the act of killing a moth, or with 
the dead body of one, and I am aware their usual food is flies. 


We find, then, that certain species of wasps destroy the cotton-worm, 
and also, without much doubt, the cotton-moth. The following species 
of so-called “wasps” were caught on the cotton plant in Alabama, and 
in all probability feed upon the worms: Monedula Carolina, Fab. (Hy- 
menopt., fam. Bembecidae); Elis 4-notata, Fabr.; Elis plumipes, Drury 
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Hymenopt., fam. Scoliadae); Pelopeus ceruleus, Linn. (fam. Sphegidae) ; 
olistes beilicosa, Cress.; Vespa Carolina, Drury. 

Ants (Hymenopt., family Formicariae)—The predaceous insects from 
which the cotton-worm suffers the most are, without doubt, the ants. 
These insects, from their warlike habits and the enormous numbers in 
which they occur, seem peculiarly fitted to hold in check even so dan- 


-gerous an enemy as the cotton-worm. The efficacy of ants as cotton- 


worm destroyers has been noticed by but few writers upon the cotton- 
worm, anc indeed there are some who insist that they never attack it. 
During my own stay at the South I never was able to see ants attack a 
worm upon the plant. Upon the ground, however, the case was far dif- 
ferent. There I repeatedly saw ants attack and destroy cotton-worms. 

In dry weather the ground cracks to a great extent. The ants make 
their nest in these cracks, and while excavating them cover the surface 
of the ground with fine particles ofearth. It is difficult for cotton-worms 
to crawl over such places; for when they seize hold of the loose parti- 
cles of earth by their pro-legs, they are unable to balance themselves, 
roll over upon their sides, and, if the earth be hot, speedily perish. In 
this indirect way the ants cause the destruction of millions of the worms. 

Several of our correspondents stated that ants were known to prey 
upon the cotton-worm; and Mr. Trelease reported as follows: 


From their great numbers and indefatigable industry, ants are probably among the 
most important of the enemies of the cotton-caterpillar. Individuals of many species 
swarm everywhere on the cotton plants, to which they are attracted night and day by 
Aphides and nectar. On mang cotton leaves there are places where some larva has 
eaten the parenchyma of the lower surface, but the most careful search fails to dis- 
cover the larva. Though not invariably so, these places are often eaten by very young 
larvae of Aletia, and as these are not to be found, it looks as though they had been re- 
moved by some enemy, probably ants, though I have never seen ants attack very small 
caterpillars. In July a number of caterpillars were collected in the bottom-land, to 
which they were principally confined at that time, and placed on cotton growing in 
dry, sandy soil, care being taken to see that there were no ants on this cotton when 
the larva was placed on it, for my insects in breeding-jars in the house had suffered 
so much from the depredations of ants that I was always afraid of their attacking 
larvae that I wanted to study in the field; and these particular caterpillars had been 
removed to the cotton indicated because I wished to make observations on their habits, 
and wanted them as near the house as might be, while at that time the only larvae to 
be found in numbers were about a mile from where I was living. Within two hours 
of the time of placing them on this cotton, each of these larvae was found by several 


ants, and these soon collected numbers of their fellows, whose combined attacks so 


worried the larvae that they threw themselves from the plants and were soon killed 
and carried off by their small but persistent enemies. On several other occasions 
partly grown caterpillars were killed and carried off in this way by this species and a 
red ant, yet I never saw ants attack them on the plant excepting when I had thus 
placed them on ridge-cotton for purposes of study; but when creeping over the ground, 
as they do after eating up the foliage of the plant on which they were born, if not full 
grown, hundreds of caterpillars were attacked by these ants and killed. I have never 
seen more than one species of ant attacking any individual caterpillar, either on the 
plant or on the ground. 


Mr. Trelease further remarks, in speaking of the enemies of the 
chrysalis : 


In the latter part of July several Aletia, just about to pupate, were taken from the 
swamp where they were found, and with leaves webbed about them they were trans- 
ferred to cotton on dry soil near the house, where they were tied by their leaves io 
the petioles of this cotton; my object in placing them there being to determine the 
length of the pupa state. The same day they shed their last larva skins and this left 
them in an almost defenseless condition till the pupa skin should become firm and 
tough. About twenty-four hours after this moult they were again visited, and were 
found covered with red ants, which had killed and partly eaten them all, though they 
were on different plants, and care was taken to see that there were no ants on the cot- 
ton when the larvae were placed there.* 


*The ants collected in the cotton fields were referred to the Rev. H.C. McCook, who 
prepared a report upon them which is embodied in our special report. 
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The abundance of the true parasites of the eotton-worm, and the num- 


ber in which they occur, render their consideration of the highest prac-_ 


tical importance. 

Taking into consideration the number and variety of these friends of 
the planter, and the way in which they make themselves obvious to 
every one who tries to work out the life history of the cotton-worm, it 
seems very strange that several recent writers should have entirely 
overlooked their presence. Mr. Grote, in his paper before the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, stated that he had 
never been able to observe any parasites, although he admitted that 
such might exist; and Professor Riley, in the 1878 circular of this 


department, states that no enemies of the cotton-worm have hitherto. 


been reported. We mention these two instances in particular, because 
the undoubted ability of these naturalists renders their statements all 
the more singular. The fact is that not only were parasites well known to 
many observers throughout the South, but no less than six accounts 
had been published with tolerable popular descriptions of Pimpla con- 
quisitor (a large ichneumon which extensively infests the last brood of 
the worms, issuing from the chrysalis in midwinter or early spring), and 
two very fair figures had also been published. 

Let us now enter into a detailed account of these parasites. Up to 
the time of the present writing thirteen distinct species parasitic upon 
the cotton-worm, in one or another of its stages, have been bred in the 
department. Of these, eight species are hymenopterous and five dipte- 
rous. 

THE COTTON-WORM-EGG PARASITE (Trichogramma pretiosa, Riley).— 
In the latter part of the summer of 1878 a small lot of cotton-worm eggs 
were received at the department. The eggs were placed in a glass 
breeding-jar, but much more than the usual time seemed to elapse be- 
fore the hatching. One morning, however, a number of very minute 
flies, so small as scarcely to be seen with the naked eye, were found fly- 
ing around the jar, and the eggs were empty. Here, then, was a true 
egg-parasite, the mother fly having laid her egg within the egg of the 
cotton-moth, and her progeny having lived and undergone its transfor- 
mations within that limited space. Whether more than one parasite 
issued from a single egg was not determined. These parasites belonged 
to the great hymenopterous family Chalcididae. 

The species under consideration is one of remarkable beauty. The 
general color is yellow, with brilliant red eyes. The wings are very del- 
icate and transparent and present prismatic colors when viewed in dif- 
ferent lights. The wings’are fringed with excessively fine hairs; their 
surface is also covered with still finer hairs. In length they are only a 
trifle more than one-hundredth of an inch (.3"™), but, like all of the 
subfamily to which they belong, are very active and are great leapers, 
springing sometimes to a distance of two or three inches. 

An allied species (Trichogramma minuta) has been reared from the 
eggs of the dissippus butterfly (Limenitis dissippus, Godt.). In this case 
from four to six individuals have been reared from a single egg of the 
butterfly, and this seems to be about the normal number. It is prob- 
able, then, that more than one parasitic egg is laid within the egg of the 
cotton-moth. Plate XII, Fig. 14 (7. minuta, Riley) will give a very 
good idea of the general appearance of the magnified insect.* 


*The technical description of TJ. pretiosa, Riley, was published in the Canadian En- 
tomologist for September, 1879, and in onr special report, p. 194, 
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With the other twelve parasites the egg is laid in or upon the larva of 
Aletia, and the perfect insect emerges either from the larva or from the 
pupa. Three of these species belong to the same family as the egg-para- 
site just mentioned, namely, to the Chalcididae. 


| THE OVATE CHALCIS (Chalcis ovata, Say).—This species seems to be 


one of the most abundant parasites of the cotton-worm in many parts of 


the South. It is one of the largest of its family, measuring over one- 


fifth of an inch (5"") in length. The glassy appearance of its abdomen 


and its swollen hind thighs give it a characteristic look, and render it 


impossible to mistake it for any other cotton-worm parasite. From the 
4th of August until the 10th of September these little fellows were con- 
tinually issuing from the chrysalides sent for breeding purposes. There 
may have been one brood previous, and there probably was one later, 
the chalcid wintering in the pupa state within the chrysalis of the 
cotton-worm. The parent fly lays her eggs upon the backs of nearly 


full-grown cotton-worms, probably more than one egg upon each indi- 
- vidual, although we have never observed more than one of these para- 


sites to issue from asingle worm. The young larvae feed upon the 
worm’s internal parts, choosing by preference the fatty tissue, and avoid- 
ing all vital organs until they become full-grown. During this time 
the cotton-worm bas probably attained its full growth and webbed up. 
The parasite eats its host out pretty thoroughly before undergoing its 
own transformations. Both of its changes from larva to pupa and from 
pupa to fly are undergone within the dead chrysalis of the cotton-worm, 
and the perfect fly gnaws a round hole near the head of the chrysalis 
to makeits exit. An examination of many chrysalides from which these 
parasites have issued shows that the hole of exit is invariably near the 
head, and, upon breaking them open, the abdomen is found to be filled 
with excrement of the larva, and the cast-off skins of larva and pupa. 
Plate XII, fig. 13, shows the ovate chalcis enlarged, and also a chrysalis 
of Aletia pierced by the exit of the parasite. 

We can find no published record of the fact of the parasitism of this 
i the eotton-worm, and are not aware that it was bred prior 
to 1878. 

Cirrospilus esurus, Riley.—Another chalcid parasite (Plate XIII, fig. 


1), of much smaller size than the last, was reared in considerable num- 


bers from the chrysalides of the cotton-worm during the summer of 1878. 
It proved to be a new species of the genus Cirrospilus, and has been de- 
seribed under the specific name esurus by Professor Riley, in a recent 
number of the Canadian Entomologist. 

It is a little black fly, only about six-hundredths of an inch in length, 
with yellow legs. From their small size, many of them can find their 
sustenance in a single cotton-worm, and many of the adults were bred 
from a single chrysalis. 

UNNAMED CHALOCID "PARASITE.—The following passages from my 
notes concern a parasite which, owing to a press of other affairs, has 
not yet been worked up: 

August 27.—I found yesterday a cotton-worm about five-eighths of an inch in length 
which, although yet alive, was being destroyed by three green larvae which were up- 
onit. I found the specimens abouti0 a.m. Last evening Iobserved that the cotton- 
worm was nearly eaten. The parasites had very short bodies, which when they moved 
were pointed at one end. I had intended to describe the specimens this morning, but 
I find they have spun cocoons about their bodies. 

August 28.—I found crawling over the ground a small cotton-worm infested by five 
parasites, evidently of the same species as those mentioned in my noteof August 27. 

August 29.—The small green parasites which I found yesterday destroyed the cotton- 


worm, and, excepting two specimens which I put in alcohol, began to spin cocoons 
during the night. 
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The insects bred from these specimens were small, black, chalcid flies, @ 


shown at Plate XIII, fig. 2. They were nearly eight-hundredths of an 


inch (2"") in length. The general color was black, but the legs, anten- 
nae, aud mouth parts were honey-yellow. The head, thorax, and abdo- 
men were nearly equal in width, and the thorax was longer than the 
abdomen, which was pediceled and subtruucate at tip. The antennae 
were 7-jointed. : 

The larvae were greenish white, oval, somewhat pointed at one end, 
with yellow spiracles or breathing-holes, and were fleshy and footless. 
They were sluggish in motion, moving by the alternate contraction and 
expansion of the segments. The number of segments of the body was 
plainly thirteen. The full-grown larvae were about 0.08 inch or 27™in 
length, and were about half as wide as long. The cocoons which they 
spun were ovoid in form, grayish-white in color, and about the size of 
the full-grown larvae. 

THE PROCTOTRUPID PARASITE OF THE COTTON-WORM (Didyctiwm 
zigzag, Riley).—September 10, 1879, a number of small parasitic flies 


issued from chrysalides of the eotton-worm. Upon examination these 


proved not to be Chaicids, but to belong to the allied family Proctotru- 
pidae. The members of this family differ from the Chalcids in their usu- 
ally slender body and longer antennae. The antennae, also, are not 
elbowed as in Chalcididae. It is a family of very minute species, which 
are all supposed to be parasitic, many of them upon the eggs of other 
insects. 

The species under consideration is shown at Plate XIU, fig.3. These 
flies are black, polished, with the antennae and legs dark yellow. The 
antennae of the female are 13-jointed, the first joint club-shaped, the sec- 
ond almost globular; 3 to 7 are much thinner than any of the others; 3 
about as long as 2; 4 to 7 almost globular; 4 a little thinner at base; 8 
to 12 about equal in size, round at base, and squarely cut off at apex; 
13 as long as preceding, ending in arounded blunt point. The antennae 
of the male are very long, about as long as the whole insect. The wings 
are clear and sparsely beset with short, blackish bristles, and with quite 
a long fringe around the edge. The veins of the wings are yellowish. 

These insects are about .06 of an inch (1.5"”) in length. 

These parasites were bred only upon a single occasion. Then many 
specimens were mounted. Whether they were all from one chrysalis or 
not it is impossible to say with certainty, but the probabilities are that 
they were, and it seems probable also that it is not a common parasite.* 

The next three parasites which we shall mention belong to the family 
Tchneumonidae, or ichneumon flies, as they are commonly and familiarly 
called. These insects are characterized by unusually long and slender 
bodies and the long projecting ovipositors of the females. These ovi- 
positors are often very long, aud are protected by a sheath of four stylets 
of the same length as the true ovipositor. The head is usually rather 
square, with long many-jointed antennae. The larva is a soft, cylindri- 
cal, fleshy, white, footless grub, the rings of the body being convex and 
the head small. The eggs are laid by the parent either on the outside 
or within the caterpillar or other larva upon which its young is destined 
to feed. When hatched, the larva devours the fatty portions of its 
victim, just as we have seen with foregoing parasites, until it gradually 
dies. The larva spins a cocoon about itself when about to enter the 
pupa state. In the larger species this cocoon consists of a dense Inner 
case, and a loose, thin outer covering. Of the larger species but one 
individual occupies the body of the host, while in the smaller species 


 *For technical description see special report, p. 197. 
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many are found within one insect. The cocoons of most species are 

“spun within the body of the parasitized insect; but others, as in the 

genus Microgaster, emerge and spin their small, oval, often bright-colored 
cocoon s on the outside. The family, as a whole, is one the members o 
which are of immense service to agriculturists in destroying great 
numbe's of noxious insects. 
_ THE YELLOW-BANDED ICHNEUMON (Pimpla conquisitor, Say). (Plate 
XIU, fig. 5.)—This is one of the most numerous and most noticeable of 
the parasites of the cotton-worm. It was first scientifically described 
by Thomas Say, in 1835, who found it in Indiana. He described it un- 
der the generic name of Cryptus, but it is now considered a Pimpla by 
Mr. Cresson. The yellow-banded ichneumon was bred extensively from 
the chrysalids of the last brood of cotton-worms, and, so far as we are 
aware, has never been bred from any preceding brood. 

That the earlier broods, if such exist, may be reared in other insects 
is possible, from the fact that very many members of this family are not 
confined to one species of insect, and from the fact that Say described 
the original individuals as from Indiana; and it is probable from their 
rarity, if not actual absence, among the earlier broods of cotton-worms. 

The length of time which it takes one of these parasites to undergo 
its transformations has not been observed. If the larva spins a cocoon 
at all, it is very slight; so slight, indeed, that upon breaking off the end 
of the parsitized chrysalis the pupa of the parasite is exposed to view. 
The perfect insect emerges in late fall, in midwinter, and in early spring, 
through an irregular hole which it gnaws through the skin of the 
cbrysalis, usually near the head. 

_ The fact that these parasites are frequently alive within the chrysa- 
lides throughout the whole winter has given rise to the supposition on 
the part of many that the chrysalis itself was still alive, from the mo- 
tion imparted to it by the contained insect, and have thus been led to 
believe implicitly in the hibernation of the cotton-worm in the chrysalis 
state. Many chrysalids were sent to the department during the past 
winter by persons holding this belief, but, without exception, those spec- 
imens which still seemed to have life contained each the pupa of a yel- 
low-banded ichneumon. 

The evidence given by Dr. Gorham and Mr. Affleck, as well as our 
Own experience the past year, would seem to show that this parasite is, 
during certain years, very abundant indeed upon the last brood of worms, 
and although it might at first be said that the good accomplished by 
them is smaller than if they were abundant with preceding broods, yet, 
when we consider that every individual of the last brood which is para- 
sitized reduces by just so much the number of possible hibernators and 
founders of families the succeeding spring, then we can appreciate the 
amount of good which this parasite accomplishes, and although we may 
not indorse the somewhat extravagant estimates of Dr. Gorham and 
Mr. Affleck, still we may consider ourselves deeply indebted to the yel- 
low-banded ichneumon. 

THE RING-DEGGED PIMPLA (Pimpla annutlipes, Br.). Plate XIII, fig. 

_ 4,—September 1, 1879, there issued from a cotton-worm chrysalis one 

specimen of the ichneumon to which Professor Riley gave the above 

popular name in his fifth Missouri Entomological Report. This is the 
only specimen which has been bred this year. Itis an old acquaintance, 

_ having been bred from the walnut case-bearer (Acrobasis juglandis, Le 

B.) by Dr. Le Baron, and from the codling moth of the apple (Carpo- 

capsa pomonella) by Professor Riley. It is a widely distributed species, 

being found all over tie country, north, south, east, and west, and that 
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gay ra. a8 
it is common is shown from the fact that Professor Riley bred 20 females 
from a lot of 162 apple-worm cocoons. In these he found great varia- — 


tion in size, some measuring but one-fourth of an inch in length, while 


others reacned one-half. 


Roughly describing this parasite, we may say thatit presents a nearly | 
black appearance above, the under side of the abdomen being honey- — 


yellow. When viewed with a lens, the upper surface of the abdomen 


is seen to be covered with close punctures, while the thorax is nearly. 


smooth. The legs are reddish yellow with the exception of the middle 
joint of the hind pair, which is black, with a broad yellow ring in it- 
middle. The hind feet are dusky. The female ovipositor is dark shin 
ing red. The palpi are pale yellow. 

CRYPTUS NUNCIUS, Say.—Anoiher ichneumonid parasite, belonging 
to a different genus from the last two discussed, and known by the above 
scientific name, was bred from cotton chrysalids, on two occasions or 
more, in the department last season. Itis a very common parasite, and 
has been often bred in large numbers from the cocoons of the larger 
Bombycid moths. I have bred no less than 35 individuals from one 
cocoon of Telea polyphemus. It is probable that several may occasionally 
be bred from one chrysalis of Aletia. , 

This concludes our list of hymenopterous parasites of the cotton- 
worm. ‘The remaining five belong to the order DIPTERA, or two-winged 
insects. 

The TACHINA FLIES (Dipt., family Tachinide)—Two of these two- 
winged parasites belong to the family Tachinidae. 

These Tachina flies have much the appearance of the ordinary house- 
flies, but are usually larger. Their eggs are tough, white, opaque, 
oval, and somewhat fluttened on the side towards the body, to which 
they are firmly attached by a gum insoluble in water. With the slug- 
gish caterpillars these ilies have littie difficulty in depositing their eggs 
when, how, and where they please. They always place them upon the 
back of the head, or on the first three or four segments of the body, in 
such a position, in fact, that the caterpillar can in no way reach them. 

The parasitic larva, when ready to hatch, eats its way through the 
egg on the side towards its victim and burrows into its flesh. They 
seem endowed by nature with a fondness for nothing but fatty tissue, 
which teaches them to leave the vital parts of the host alone. When 
full-bred and ready to transform they do not, as did the last-mentioned 
parasites, transform within the shell of the insect from which they have 
obtained their nourishment, but perforate the skin and enter the ground 
to the depth of from half an inch to two inches. Here they contract to 
brown oval puparia and remain for a longer or shorter space of time. 
According to Riley, the last brood usually winters in these puparia. The 
following spring the fly issuing works its way to the surface of the ground 
and takes wing. t 

These insects are among the most effective parasites of many noxious 
insects. The Northern army-worm is frequently almost exterminated in 
localities by Nemoraea leucaniae, Kirkp., and Hxorista flavicauda, Riley. 


The Colorado potato-bug has been killed offin great numbers by ydella — 


doryphorae, a member of this family, and the Rocky Mountain locust 
found in Tachina anonyma, one of its most determined enemies. It would, 
indeed, have been strange, had not at least one species of this family 
been found among the cotton-worms. 


In November, 1878, two specimens of what seemed to be a new species ; 
of Tachina were bred from the pupa of the cotton-worm. From these — 
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specimens Professor Riley has described the species, in a recent number 
of the Canadian Entomologist, as Tachina aletiae. 

During the season of 1879 many of these parasites have been bred. 
The latter part of July Mr. Trelease forwarded a quantity of parasitized 


larvae from Dawson’s Station, Ala., with the following note: 


JULY 24, 1879. 


I mail you to-day a box containing some 95 pupae and webbed-up larvae of Aletia. 
* * * TI find nearly one-half of the larvae from one-third to two-thirds grown bear- 
ing small white eggs on their backs. (It is only for the last few days that I have no- 
ticed this, but it has probably been the case with this entire third brood.) These 
eggs are of two sizes. The larger are usually, perhaps always, deposited singly on the 
dorsum of one of the thoracic segments of the larva, and placed transversely or ob- 
liquely. They are elongated, oval at the two ends, but more often bluntly rounded. 
Their length averages about 8", their breadth 2™™, They are very slightly flattened 
on the surface by which they are attached. Sometimes, when no egg can be seen, a 
discolored mark of the size and shape of the egg is seen on the back of the larva; in 
other cases a discoloration below the skin of the thorax appears to show the presence 
of a parasite larva. The smaller eggs are also white, and measure about 6™™ by 2mm, 
from which you will see that they are broader proportionally, and consequently more 
oval than cylindrical. They areslightly more flattened on the under surface as arule. ° 
These are deposited on the side and back of the head and thoracic segments, and vary, 
in the cases so tar noticed, from one to four in number; sometimes, where there are 
several, being scattered almost in contact with each other. 


These eggs were fastened very firmly to the back of the larvae, and 
were all so placed that the victim could by no exertion reach them with 
its jaws. In some cases they appeared to be even sunk beneath the 
skin, and Mr. Trelease records the fact in a later letter that he has seen 
the skin shed without the egg being also cast off. The adult flies, from 
these specimens sent July 24, began to issue September 1. This, taken 
in connection with the fact that the specimens reared in 1878 issued in 
November, would seem to argue three broods a year for this species of 
Tachina, the last two broods certainly destroying many cotton-worms. 

An examination of the specimens issuing from this lot of worms re- 
vealed two individuals of a new species of Tachina, differing from TZ. 
aletiae in several respects. We draw up the following description: 


Tachina fraterna, n. sp.—Length 6™=, 

Color.—General effect nearly black; head, face, and facial depression silvery white, 
inclining slightly to golden on occiput; antennae, Ist and 3d joints black, 2d joint 
testaceous; palpi testaceous; pubesence behind the head blackish; thorax, second 
and following abdominal joints ashy; thorax with two plain longitudinal black stripes 
and two indistinct; first abdominal joint black above, ashy beneath; femora piceous; 
tibiae and tarsi nearly black. Eyes finely pubescent. In other respects resembling 
T. aletiae, Riley. Described from two specimens. 


FLESH-FLIES (Dipt., family SARCOPHAGIDAE, genus Sarcophaga).— 
From general appearance it would be impossible to separate a flesh-fly 
from a Tachina fly, and only by the help of a lens is it possible to dis- 
tinguish them; the principal difference being that in the family now 
under consideration the style of the antennz or antennal bristle is plu- 
mose or hairy, although naked at the tip, while in Tachinidae it is naked 
throughout its length. These flies have long been considered remarka- 
ble on account of their viviparous habits. The eggs are long and deli- 
eate and hatch quickly. Ifthe female is unable to find a suitable place 
to deposit them within a given time after fertilization they hatch within 
her body, and we have the phenomenon of a viviparous insect. The 
ovaries are large and arranged in a spiral manner, and De Greer is said 
to vouch for the development of 20,000 larvae in one female, The dis- 
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tinction between the earlier forms of the flesh-flies and Jachina flies is 
said by Professor Riley to be that— 

The Tachina larva is rounded posteriorly, with a small spiracular cavity, easily 
closed, and having a smooth rim; it contracts to a pupa, which is quite uniformly 
rounded at each end. The Sarcophaga larva is more truncate behind, with fleshy 
waris on the rim of the spiracular cavity, and with a more tapering head; it contracts, 
a pupa, which is also truncate behind and more tapering in front, where the protho- 
racic spiracles show, as they never do in Tachina. 

It is the general habit of the flesh-flies to deposit their eggs or young 
upon dead and putrefying animal matter, but they are often known to 
thus infest living animals, thus partaking of the nature of parasites. 
Their habits are then similar to the Tachinidae. ‘The larva lives within 
the insect, and similarly issues when full grown to pupate under ground, 

During the summer of 1878 several specimens of a flesh-fly were reared 
from pupae of Aletia. These proved to be specimens of Sarcophaga sar- 
raceniue, Riley, a probable American variety of that widespread seaven- 
ger Sarcophaga carnaria (Plate XIII, fig. 6), Linn., a species common to 
Europe, America, and Australia certainly, and probably elsewhere to 
be found.* Sarraceniae was first described by Professor Riley, in a paper 
read before the Saint Louis Academy of Sciences, as feeding upon the 
dead insects to be found in the leaves of Sarracenia. Plate XIV, fig. 1, 
represents this insect in its various stages. : 

Several specimens of sarraceniae have been secured the present sum- 
mer (1879), and also what may prove to be a new species of Sarcophaga. 

Plate XIV, Fig. 2, represents the insect in allstages; a@ is the egg, 
natural size; bis the egg enlarged; cis the full grown larva; dis the 
head of the larva enlarged ; ¢ is the puparium; and f the adult insect. 

PHORA ALETIAE, Comstock.j—August 12, 1879, a large number of 
small white maggots were found in chrysalides sent from Minters, Ala. 
These maggots, which appeared nearly full grown, were about 0.15 inch 
(4"™") in length; they were rather slender, the 9th segment being the 
broadest. The posterior end of the body was large and rounded, and the 
anterior end tapered gradually to a point. 

Examination with a lens showed that each segment was armed later- 
ally with four short, stout spines (two on each side), and the posterior 
end of the body was furnished with six. August 16 these larvae com- 
menced to pupate. The puparium was light brown in color, 1™ by 
2-" in size. The front side showed the joining of the segments, and 
was somewhat rugose; the back side was smooth; the posterior end 
was rounded and armed with the same six small spines that were present 
in the larva; the anterior end of the body was more pointed. From ¢ 
about the third thoracic segment two long black excurved spines pro- 
truded, which presented the most characteristic feature of the puparium. 
The perfect flies began to issue in great numbers August 27, or about 
ten days from the time of commencing to pupate. They proved to be 
active little yellowish-brown two-winged flies, with robust bodies and 
short, stout wings. They are well represented at Plate XIV, Fig. 3, as 
also are the larva and pupa. 

From present indications, this insect bids fair to be one of the most 
important, as it is one of the most interesting, of the parasites of the 
cotton-worm. 

*I am in receipt of a communication from Baron Osten-Sacken, commenting upon 
the above, in which he says: ‘‘ Allow me to observe, in this connection, that Sarco- 
phaga carnaria does not occur in North America. Yon will find that statement, with 
some detail, in my recent Catalogue of the described North American Diptera, p, 158.” 

t For technical description see special report, pp. 209-211, 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE NATURAL ENEMIES OF THE COTTON-WORM— 
SUMMARY. 


From a perusal of this section it is doubtful if the reader has obtained 
a very definite idea of the actual amount of good performed by the nat- 
ural enemies of the cotton-worm, except that it is by no means insignifi- 
eant. It would, indeed, be a difficult task to estimate the number of 
cotton-worms, in one stage or another, that are destroyed every year by 
the different birds and insects; but we will bring together in this sum- 
mary such points as relate to the amount of good performed, hoping to 
set the importance of the subject forth in a more definite light. 

Among the vertebrate enemies, it will be of interest in this connection 
to be able to form an idea of the actual number of insects destroyed by 
the average insectivorous bird. As concise a statement of facts upon 
this point as we have met with is given in Professor Aughey’g report 
to the United States Entomological Commission. Professor Aughey 
says :* 


Few unobservant people have any comprehension of the vast number of insects that 
birds actually destroy. During the breeding-season this destruction of insects by birds 
reached its culmination. The young of some species will cat about 50, others about 
60, some about 75 insects each day. The average cannot be far from 60. At this rate 
five young birds would eat about 300 insects each day, or about 9,000 a month for each 
month, exclusive of the parents. There have been widely different estimates as to the 
number of insects that the old birds eat, but it ought not to be difficult to approximate 
the quantity. Only a small part of a bird’s stomach is entire enough to be distin- 
guished and counted. Ifthe balance is composed as largely of insects, which is more 
than probable, then the whole number eaten during a day by an inseetivorous bird 
must be near 200, I reached the same conclusion by actual tests. In the fall of 1874 
I bought two Bastramian plovers from some boys who had trapped them, and kept 
them for a week in a cage before they were set free. I fed them onilocusts and other 
insects, which I counted for four days with the following result: 


NE ae eo a cracia'a os on ac abe enw aww on Lae sao eae debe a ee 277 
SEA FRE ea AE ee ee RE Lig R OM lng mA Ee oe sy 452 
ot os aet aIS Bat So ios a isd WS hula woes Soe Ua oy. Sade als oloe aise 448 
PU MINN het os, hs MOM ee oie: cine Suede Sets Dolado s ed oie ee 439 

eR a ea nia ogee aiden wy oy 2h ann a ae ais ee ee 1, 616 
EL co esol cS RR SR fe sp eee RN Ee! 2) 404 
erence SrAO SS emer te sO ee Le ce SSE a i 202 


I was compelled to go away or else the experiment would have been continued 
longer. 

About one-fourth of the insects were locusts, and the balance were flies, ants, beetles, 
&c. I gave them whatever insects the boys that I hired gathered forme. My im- 
pression, however, is that they ate Jess than they would have done if they had been 
atliberty. But, lest there might be some mistake, and to avoid all possibility of error 
on the wrong side, we will base our calculations on an estimate of 150 insects each day 
for a mature plover. At this rate 20 old plovers would eat 3,000 insects each day, or 
99,000 a month. And suppose further that these 20 plovers had nests which averaged 
four young ones each. At 60 insects a day for each young plover the 40 would con- 
sume 2,400 every twenty-four hours, or 72,000 a month. The 20 plovers and their 
progeny together would consume 162,000 insects each month, At this same rate 1,000 
plovers and their young would consume in one month §,100,000 insects. That many 
insects removed in one year from a farm of 160 acres would probably render it capable 
of producing crops even when these insects were doing their worst. As there are 
many birds that eat more insects than do the plovers, as well as many that eat less, 
150 insects a day is probably a fair average for all insectivorous birds. 


This extract is eloquent as a defense of birds, and puts us on a sound 
basis of apparently unexaggerated facts. Too much, then, can hardly 
be said in favor of insectivorous birds in cotton-fields. 

With the exception of the ants, predaceous insects are hardly to be 


* First annual report of the United States Entomological Commission, 1877. Rocky 
Mountain Locust, Department Interior, 1878. i 
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compared either to the birds or to the parasitic insects in regard to the 
number of cotton-worms which they destroy. True, the capacity of some 
of them is great, but they either labor under disadvantages (such as being 
comparatively confined to the ground as the carabid beetles) or are not 
sufficiently numerous todo a very great amount of good. Still it is well 
to know them and not destroy them, as thousands of worms are destroyed 
by them, and it is only in a comparative way that we speak at all de- 
precatingly of them. The capacity of the rear-horses (Mantis carolina) 
has been shown by the statement that one individual has in one night 
killed and devoured eleven Colorado potato-beetles, and we have men- 
tioned the fact that a young specimen of the wheel-bug (Prionotus eris- 
tatus [Reduvius novenarius|) has been known to destroy ten caterpillars 
in five hours, thus showing the amount of good which may be done by 
the hemipterous enemies of the cotton-worm. The destructive powers 
of the asilus flies have been shown from Mr. Thompson’s statement that 
he has known one individual to destroy 141 bees ina day. The work of 
ants in this direction has been discussed at length, and they are shown 
to be the most valuable of the predaceous insect enemies of the cotton- 
worm. 

The destruction of the cottov-worms by their true parasites is a sub- 
ject upon which interesting experiments may be made. ‘The extent of 
parasitism will undoubtedly vary much with the season of the year, the 
last brood always seeming to be much more extensively parasitized than 
any of the preceding broods. The probabilities are that they increase 
with the increasing numbers of the worms, and that they also are affected 
to a certain extent by the character of the season, although not com- 
parably with the ants. From August 12 to August 28, 1,721 pupae prob- 
ably belonging to the fourth brood were received at the department from 
Alabama, for the purpose of ascertaining the extent of the parisitism. 
The result hardly justified the anticipation. From this lot of 1,721 
chrysalides there issued in all 1,455 moths, and from the remaining 266 
chrysalides were bred the following parasites: Of Chalcis ovata, Say, 32 
specimens; of Tachina aletiae, Riley, 3 specimens; of Sarcophaga sp., 7 
specimens; of Pimpla anulipes, Br., 1 specimen; of Tachina fraterna, 2 
specimens; of Didictum zigzag sp., 32 specimens; of the small Dipteron 
Phora aletiae, a very great number of specimens; making altogether of 
the large parasites, 44, each singly from a chrysalis, and 120 chrysalides 
destroyed by the small parasites, making a total of 164 out of 1,721, or 
between 9and 10 percent. The remaining 102 died from some unknown 


cause. This percentage is small, but in the last brood it would undoubt- 


edly be greater. 

The extravagant ideas of Dr. Gorham on the subject of the extent of 
parasitism are easily accounted for. He collected his specimen ehry- 
salides for observation late in the fall, after the hibernating moths had 


issued. Naturally, no apparently sound chrysalides were left excepting - 


those containing parasites. These he collected, and parasites issued 
from all; hence his conclusions. A note from one of Professor Willet’s 
letters seems to indicate the greater abundance of parasites in the last 
brood than in the earlier ones. He collected a number of newly-formed 
chrysalides in November. Of these he says: 


About two dozen were placed in a box in my sitting-room, expecting to hatch ont 
some moths for exposure. The following is the result: In some two weeks two moths 
came out; they seemed delicate, and one lived only two days, the other four or five. 
No other moths have appeared (December 11). November 24, I found four ichneumon 
flies (Pinpla conquisitor) out in one boll; December 2, one more; and December 7, an- 
other; the sixth, the last, with no ovipositor (a male). In breaking open the dried 
chrysalides I destroyed two pupae of parasites. These make cight parasites in some 
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two dozen chrysalides—a large proportion. I had 75 chrysalides in a box in suimmer; 
about 50 came out moths; mest of the others could not escape from and perished in 
the dried leaves. I saw not a parasite of any kind. 

An encouraging statement coneerning the extensive parasitism of an 
early brood (the third) is contained in a letter from Mr. Trelease of July 
24,1879. He stated that at that time nearly one-half of the half-grown 
worms in the fields under his observation bore the eggs of one of the 
Tachina parasites. One-half is certainly a large proportion, but he re- 
iterates it with exactness in his notes, and stands ready to vouch for it. 
It seems not at all unlikely when we consider the numbers in which the 
northern species of Yachina occur in fields ravaged by the northern 
army-worm. Ina field which was black with these worms I have searched 
for hours without finding a single unparasitized full-grown worm. Nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand bore the white eggs of the 
destroyer. 

These few points will be sufficient to give a more accurate idea of the 
importance of the natural enemies of the cotton-worin, 


REMEDIES. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES.—The most important of the preventive 
measiires which can be adopted is the encouragement of the natural 
énemies of the cotton-worm. Detailed accounts of these have been 
given in a previous section; hence, but little remains to be said here. 

The most practicable thing which can be dove in this direction is the 
protection by law of all the native insectivorous birds. An incalculable 
amount of injury has been done by the indiscriminate destruction of 
birds by the freedmen since the close of the war. In addition to the 
protection of the native species, others might be introduced. But here 
very great care must be exercised, else more harm than good may be 
accomplished. No species should be introduced the habits of which are 
not thoroughly wrderstood. We wish to call particular attention to this 
point, as many planters have urged us to aid in the introduction into 
the cotton States of the English sparrow, 4 species the importation of 
which into the Northern States has been pronounced a calamity by nearly 
all of the American ornithologists. 

The encouragement of tlie insect enemies of the cotton-worm, though 
less practicable than the protection of birds, is uot less important; for 
this reason, great care has been taken to figure and describe all the pre- 
daceous or parasitic insects which destroy the cotton-worm. It would 
_ be Worth the while of every planter to become familiar with the appear- 
ance of the more common of these, and instruct his hands not to injure 
them. In those cases in which hand-picking of the pupae of Aletia is 
employed, much good can be done by taking care not to destroy the 
parasites contained in them. The pupae, when collected, instead of be- 
ing destroyed should be placed in barrels or boxes covered with coarse 
Wire gauze or other netting. In this way the parasites which emerge 
from the pupae can be allowed to escape through the meshes of the net- 
ting, and are thus enabled to go on with their destruction of the pest; 
whereas the moths which mature, being larger, cannot escape, and perish 
in their prison. Some idea of the importance of this precaution may be 
gathered from the results of an experiment already cited, in which it 
was found that of 1,721 pupae of the fourth brood, nearly 10 per cent. 
were parasitized. Or what is more to our purpose, there were bred from 
these pupae 44 large parasites (Pimpla, Chalcis, and Tachina), and an 
immense number of sinall parasitic flies belonging to the genus Phora. 
It must be remembered that the later broods of Aletia contain a larger 
percentage of varasitized individuals. 


Pad 
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Under this head will come also the suggestion of Mr. Nicholas A. 
Davis, of Jacksonville, Tex., who recommends planters to avoid plowing 


cotton-fields when they are wet for fear of destroying ants, and also ad-— 


vises planters not to plant cotton on wet land where ants do not live. 

As another preventive measure, would it not be well to plant less cot 
ton and cultivate more thoroughly, using fertilizers? In this way more 
cotton would be made early in the season, before the worms increase 
sufficiently to injure it, and then, with smaller fields to go over, the force 
upon a plantation would be sufficient to apply remedies in season to 
keep the worms in check. 

With a view to rendering the cotton distasteful to the caterpillar, if 
possible, quassia chips were steeped and soaked in water for about a 
week and a half, one pound of chips being used for each gallon of water. 
This decoction was then diluted, from a pint to a quart of it being added 


to each bucketful of water (2 gallons), and applied with a fountain — 


pump to infested cotton, so that every leaf was thoroughly wet. In this 
form the infusion was intensely bitter and imparted a strong taste to 
the cotton leaves after the water had evaporated; but thongh several 
applications were made it did not interfere with the feeding of the 


~ Worms. 


DESTRUCTION OF EGGS.—Many attempts have been made to destroy 
the cotton-worm in the egg state. These have been accompanied with 
but little success. Owing to the fact that the tender terminal leaves 
are first destroyed by the worms, planters have believed the eggs were 
laid upon this part of the plant. This belief has suggested the idea that 
by cutting off and destroying the terminal shoots the eggs would be 
removed. But as shown in the chapter on natural history, the greater 
part of the eggs is laid on the lower surface of the larger leaves of the 
middle third of the plant; hence by topping the cotton only those worms 
which happen to be on that part of the plant would be destroyed. 

Owing to their small size, and the position in which the eggs are de- 
posited, any attempt to destroy the insect in this state will prove imprac- 
ticable. And the destruction of the few larvae which are removed with 
the terminal shoots does not pay for the labor of topping the cotton, 
especially as the entire cotton can be poisoned with less labor. 

COLLECTING LARVAE BY HAND.—AlIthough it may seem a hopeless 
task to preserve a field of cotton by collecting the larvae by hand, we 
feel that very much can be done in this way if the effort is made at the 
proper season. It would be a waste of labor to attempt to destroy in 
this way the individuals of the third crop of worms. , Not so, however, 
in ease of the first brood. This appears in such smail numbers that by 
careful searching a very large proportion of them could be found. 
This, of course, would materially lessen the numbers of the subsequent 
broods. As early as the middle of May the cotton fields should be 
thoroughly searched; at this time the cotton plants are smail, therefore, 
this could be done with comparatively little labor. Much eould be ac- 
complished by instructing the hands to carefully collect all larvae and 
folded leaves containing pupae found while working the cotton early in 
the season. We believe, however, that instructions of this kind could 
only be made to produce the maximum results by offering a reward for 
every specimen captured before a certain date, say June 1; a smaller 
reward might then be offered for each specimen between that time and 
some subsequent date. We have no doubt that were each planter to 
expend a small sum in this way greater returns wouid be realized than 
could be obtained by the expenditure upon the crop of a like sum any 
other way. And we are inclined to believe that even in case where 
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concerted action cannot be obtained good results will follow individual 
efforts. For, although the summer and autuimn broods of moths migrate 
to great distances, there is reason to believe that the hibernating indi- 
viduals and those of the early broods do not do so to any great extent. 
As evidence of this we cite the fact that considerable time elapses be- 
tween the appearance of the worms in those localities which we have 
designated as centers of hibernation and in the more northern parts of 
the cotton belt. 

DESTRUCTION OF LARVAE BY POISONS.—In the present state of our 
knowledge it seems that the most effectual means of destroying the cot- 
ton-worm is by the use of poisons, either in the moist or dry condition. 
In the former case, the poisonous substance is dissolved or suspended 
in water; in the latter, itis mixed with flour, gypsum, or other innocuous 
powder, which serve to dilute it, and in some cases to aid it in adhering 
to the plant. 

During the season of 1879 a careful and extended series of experi- 
ments were conducted by Mr. William Trelease, under my direction, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the best poison for use, taking into consid- 
eration both its efficacy as an insecticide and its effect on the plant. 
Special attention was also given to ascertaining the most rapid and 
economical method of applying poisons. ; 

These experiments were performed under especially favorable condi- 
tions. Mr. Trelease was located upon a plantation in the southern part 
of Dallas County, Alabama, a locality in which cotton-worms are espe- 
cially destructive ; he made arrangements by which he could call into 
service all the help on the place if necessary. In this way he was able 
to use the remedies on a large scale, and to carefully compare the results 
obtained by different methods. A neighboring plantation upon which 
no efforts were made to protect the cotton served also for comparison. 

As we shall have oceasion to refer to these experiments we give here 
a part of Mr. Trelease’s report relating to them. 


The ground covered by my experiments with poisons may be seen from the follow- 
ing tables: 
I.—To TEST THE EFFICACY OF THE SUBSTANCES, 


(a) London purple, suspended in water. 

(b) Gray arsenic, suspended in water. 

(c) Paris green, suspended in water. 
rat oh Aces RAR tnOy es ce Rea in water. 

: * \ (e) Gray arsenic, in Fowler’s solution. 
(f) Oil of turpentine, in water. 
(g) Kerosene, in water. 
We ” Carbolic acid, in water. 

(a) London purple, in Royall’s mixture.” 
B.—Dry. < (0) Gray arsenic, in Royall’s mixture. 

(c) Paris green, in Royall’s mixture. 


II.—ToO TEST THE ADHESION OF THE SUBSTANCES, 


Ae Wat ; (a) Poisons suspended in water without flour-paste. 
‘ * 2 (6) Poisons suspended in water with fiour-paste. 
(a) Poisons mixed with flour. 
(6) Poisons mixed with flour and gypsum. 
B.—Dry.< (c) Poisons mixed with flour and rosin. 
(d) Poisons mixed with flour and dextrine. 
\ (e) Poisons mixed with flour, rosin, and dextrine. + 


*Royall’s patent: Flour, one barrel, 196 pounds; Paris green, 9 pounds; dextrine, 
10 pounds ; rosin, 12 pounds. 

The ingredients being in a fine powder, are sifted to remove Inmps, after which they 
are thoroughly mixed. Other poisons may be substituted for Paris green, 
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( (f) Poisons mixed with flonr, gypsum, and rosin. 
(g) Poisons mixed with flour, gypsum, and dextrine. 
(h) Poisons mixed with flour, gypsum, rosin, and dextrine. 
B.—Dry.{ (i) Poisons mixed with gypsum, rosin, and dextrine. 
(kK) Poisons mixed with gypsum and rosin. 
(1) Poisons mixed with gypsum and dextrine. 
L (m) Poisons mixed with gypsum. 


All of my wet poisons wereapplied by use of Whitman’s fountain-pump No. 2. Where 
small quantities were used, one man carried a 2-gallon water-bucket, and another 
preceded him, working the pump. Where larger quantities were used, a 40-gallon 
barrel was placed in a four-wheeled wagon, with wheels 5 feet apart and the lowest 
axle 23 inches from the ground, This was drawn by two mules, being made to 
straddle one row of cotton, the mules walking in the furrows that the wheels ran in. 
One man drove the wagon, and two others, provided with fountain-pumps, distributed 
the poison contained in the barrel, wetting nine rows for each trip across the field. 
Meantime, one or two other men, with a two-horse wagon containing several smaller 
barrels, were engaged in carrying water from a pond to the ends of the rows of cotton 
where it was transferred to the distributing wagon. With these two pumps worked 
slowly, the mules walking very slowly, we found that a barrel of water went over 
about three acres of cotton, wetting it fairly, but not so well as was to be desired. 
The men were therefore made to work the pumps faster, so that a barrel lasted for 
two acres. Not satisfied with this, we enlarged the holes in the rose-nozzle a little, 
so that without materially diminishing the force of the pump we were able to apply 
a barrel of fluid to the acre.* In this way about 30 acres a day may be poisoned by 
four hands and four mules. ‘ 

My dry poisons were applied by a sieve made of a 2-quart tin bucket, the bottom of 
which was replaced by perforated tin, and which was provided with a socket at the 
side for the insertion of a wooden handle about three feet long. 

My experiments with dry poisons were not extensive enough for me to determine 
accurately the amount of labor required to poison an acre; but Mr. Lide, the manager 
of George O. Baker's plantation at Selma, Ala., tells me that a hand can poison from 
one to two acres of cotton per day. He tells me, further, that one barrel of Royall’s 
mixture goes over about three acres. 

Before giving details of the experiments, I may briefly state the conclusions to which 
they led me, as follows: As an insecticide I prefer Paris green to any other substance 
used, and find it less likely to injure the cotton than any other. Next to this Ishonld 
place commercial arsenic (arsenious oxide, As; Oz), though this is more likely to scorch 
the cotton than the preceding. Ishould place London purple next in the list, as being 
less valuable as a poison and more liable to injure the cotton. Fowler's solution of 
arsenic (arsenious oxide dissolved in a solution of sodium or potassium carbonate in 
water) serves fairly as an insecticide, but my experience is that it is very lable to 
injure the cotton, probably owing to the alkaline nature of the solution. A consider- 
able quantity of the mixture known as the Texas Cotton-Worm Destroyer was used, 
the directions accompanying the package being followed; but I failed to obtain satis- 
factory results from its use in any trial. Oil of turpentine, kerosene, and carbolie 
acid in water were applied, but when applied so as to kill the caterpillars I found 
that they always injured the plant. 

The cheapest mode of applying the poisons is undoubtedly in the wet form; and I 
find that they adhere as well when suspended in pure water as when paste is used, 
though this aids in their suspension. Whenever a solid is used in suspension, frequent 
stirring is needed to keep it evenly distributed through the water, In Royall’s patent 
the flour is supposed to act as a diluent; the rosin, to melt by the heat of the sun and 
thus affix the poison to the leaves of the plant; the dextrine, to melt and gum the 
poison to the leaves under the action of water, either asdew or rain. My experiments 
showed me that flour alone adhered nearly as long as this mixture; and even that it 
might be replaced in part by gypsum or land plaster, but that gypsum alone, or re- 
placing all of the flour in Royall’s patent, was removed by the first rain as a general 
thing. The reason for this is that the first dew converts the flour into a paste, which 
becomes attached to the leaf, and considerable rain is needed to dissolve and remove 
it. I find that one pound of Paris green, applied in forty gallons of water to an acre 
of cotton, will kill the worms to a certainty without injuring the cotton to any appre- 
ciable extent, provided there is no rain on it for several days; but the dry prison 
using about twice as much Paris green to the acre, is equally certain and safe, am 
will withstand far more rain, even if merely mixed with flour. Owing to the cost of 
the flour, however, and the greater cost of applying it, the dry poison is far mere ex- 
pensive than the wet. - 


*Tt is far better to employ the larger size of pump, which, from its greater capacity, 
distributes more water than the one used by me, and with less labor. 
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A.—-WET POISONS. 


August 7, nine barrels of water were applied, going over about three acres to the 
barrel. The time spent was from 9 a. m. to sunset, and the first rain fell at about 
nine o'clock the next morning. The substances used, their quantities, and the num- 
ber of dead wornis just before the rain began are shown by the following table: 


I.—Wet poisons applied August 7, 1879. 


c f | 

Number of barrels. | Name of poison. bare of Rae of Tiscadlirantnes 
easel. = eee as apntireecan Texas worm-destroyer..| Measure ......}....-----5«- None. 
ee eeicinaacaaeonce™ London purple...-.-.... 16 ounces ..-.- 1 galion...| Very few. 
Se a «wim geen a's = Gray arsenic.....------- 21 ounces ....- 1 gallon... Do. 
ont a Paris! preemies. os 21 ounces ..... 1 gallon...| Few. 
Ee clan ccm cncccens London purple.....-..--- 20 ounces ....- 1 gallon...| Very few. 
(Ant Pe epee fi wanis) greens. l. so. 24. 16 ownces ..... 1 gallon... 0. 
Meieicias Be iesss dec scumac Gray arsenic............ 20 ownces -...-. 14 gallons. Do. 
(4242s ee ae es--e.| Lexas worm-destroyer-.| 1 measure..-..].-...-...-.- Very few or none. 
(sent Pele <5 (heat Ne ae (LC Eis UIE a Timeasure se. eee ae Do. 


| 


Rains occurred nearly every day for about a week after this was applied. On the 
9th of August I found no dead worms, and examination with a lens showed very little 
pipe on the leaves; nor was the cotton scorched except in one or two places where 

he poison was a little thicker than usual; but vines of the cow-pea growing in the 
field were considerably injured. The caterpillars continuing to eat, we again poi- 
soned this cotton on the 11th, 12th, and 13th of August. 

In the following table the quantity of poison per barrel of water is given, but in 
some sections several barrels were used : 


=| . . 

S : Quantity of |Quantityof) tonoth of time | Dead worms 
- Date. 3 Name of poison. cata paste pe? before rain. | after 24 hours, 

1879, 

10 | Paris green.........-.| 24 ounces ...| 2 gallons A fair number. 

Aug. 11 11 | London purple......-- 16 ounces ...| 2 zallons | 54hours average Some. 
Gray arsenic.......... 20 ounces .- -| 2 gallons 5} Few. 

Aug. 12 13 | Paris green.........-. 24 ounces ...| 2 gallons. .| 30 hoursaverage..| Many. 
Ang. 138 14 | Texas \ daepmimaaeaia 1 measure. - i booceseAsitins i2hoursaverage..} Scarcely any. 


* In all of my experiments where paste was used it was made by boiling wheat-flour in water, so as 
to be a trifle thicker than the starch commonly used for stiffening linen articles. Some farmers, to 
avoid the labor of boiling the paste, allow flour to ferment in water, obtaining a very good article in this 
way. In either case it should be strained through muslin. Mr. Patrick Calahan, of Selma, merely stirs 
two pounds of common starch in a bucketful of cold water, which is then added to 40 gallons of water 
containing the poison. 

* 

When applying the poisons to sections 10 to 14, inclusive, we used two mules to 
draw the distributing wagon, in which were the driver and two hands with pumps. 
Another hand, with a two-mule wagon, was engaged in drawing water from a pond 
to the ends of the cotton rows, where it was transferred to the other wagon. Owing 
to the low specific gravity of London purple, the bulk of a pound of it is far greater 
than that of an equal bulk of arsenic or Paris green, and the hands complained that it 
pumped out harder than either of the cther poisons named. Certain it is, that, other 
conditions being about the same, a barrel went over three acres in section 11, while 
in 12, 13, and 14 it went over only two. On section 10 the pumps were worked less 
rapidly, so that a barrel of water went over three acres. Twenty-four hours after each 
section was poisoned I examined it to see what effect the poison had predueed on the 
worms and cotton, and leaves plucked here and there were examined with a lens to 
discover how thoroughly the finely divided poison was applied. ‘There was a consid- 
able number of worms dead on section 10, and most of the others died before the first 
rainfall. The Payis green could be seen in very fine particles in the minute hollows 
everywhere on the surface of the leaf. The cotton plant was not in the least'injured. 
On section 11 the percentage of dead worms after twenty-four hours was considerably 
less than on 10, but before the rain fell the greater part of the others were dead. The 
poison appeared as a iine purple bloom on the surface of the leaf, and in a good many 
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places the leaves were scorched seriously. The arsenic used on section 12 did not 
scorch the cotton, nor did it kill many worms at first, but later it destroyed a good 
number. By far the best results were obtained on section 13, where the worms were 
quickly and thoroughly killed, and only at long intervals could a scorched leaf be © 
found. Though the Texas worm-destroyer used on section 14 was applied according 
to directions, it being stated that more than one measure, about 44 ounces to the 
barrel of water, would injure the cotton, it killed remarkably few caterpillers. 

A light but steady rain fell all of the night following August 13, continuing through 
the next day and night and a part of the 15th. An examination of the cotton after 
this rain showed that little poison was then adhering to the leaves. In ali of my ex- 
periments I found that full-grown caterpillars never ate the poison, but webbed up 
immediately after it was applied. These excepted, there were few living worms on 
any of these sections excepting 14 where I could not see that the poison had done any 
good. On the 2ist of August most of the foliage had been eaten from this section, 
while little was removed from the adjoining section 13. When I compared section 12 
with the unpoisoned cotton on a neighboring plantation—from which it was separated 
only by a ditch—at this latter date I could see that the arsenic had done good, for 
the cotton was not nearly so badly eaten where the poison was used as just across the 
ditch, and at the time of poisoning it was infested worse than the other. 

Much of this cotton was as high as the top of the wagon-box, and there was none 
that was not bent as the axle passed over it; yet I found that very little damage was 
done by driving down the rows, though occasionally bolls were jolted off and now 
and then the driver ran the wheels on a row so as to injure it, but this was the result 
of carelessness. Unless cotton is very high and closely interlocked between the rowa 
I should not hesitate to drive a large-wheel wagon over it if necessary in poisoning. 

August 29 five sections were poisoned, as shown in the following table. But one 
pump was used, the nozzle of which had been reamed so as to discharge a larger 
quantity of water fora given expenditure of labor. With this we were able to dis- 
tribute 40 gallons of water per acre. As before, one man drove and another hauled 
water to the side of the field. 


ie : : : E 
Ba ae oar a 
| ite) Alice wf Ae 
Date. | Name of poison. ee SS bare) Be 
leg Ee SS) a5 BE 
|} Oo So ~ B =o e 
pees | 2 
gag | ay & e ae Fs 
ie aaa =| = 2 
|} Dw | | oS SoS _ A 
2 ee Bees, 
OPA TSOUNG aoa cme aia.c tere see pins 16 ounces -| 4 gallons-.-| } (| Few. 
|| 16} Fowler's solution* .........-.. | 3 quarts -.)...-.....-.. | Scarce any. 
Aug. 29,1879 |< 17} London purple............... | 16 ounces .| 4 gallons.-.| }48hours< | Few. 
|} 18 | Texas worm destroyer..-.... Imessures|.c-ss0- oes. | | Scarce any. 
|{ 19 | London purple...-...-..--...| 8 ounces ..| 2 gallons-.| J 
| 


| Very few. 
| J 
He O., 3 quarts. 


| 
* Ase Os., 384 grains. Ke-COs, 384 grains. 


In preparing Fowler’s solution on a large scale the potassium carbonate may be replaced by the much 

’ cheaper sal-soda. As recommended by Capt. N. D. Cross, of Selma, sal-soda and gray arsenic are taken 

in equal proportions by weight; the sodais dissolved in a little boiling water, the arsenic is then added, 

and, when dissolved, water is added in such quantity as to make one gallon of the solution for each 

ounce of arsenic used. He recommends the use of 1-1} gallons of this normal solution for each barrel 
of water. 


With our single pump we were able to cover only five rows of cotton for each trip 
across the field and do it well. Including the time spent in tilling the barrel, it took 
45 minutes for each barrel of poison put out; or, in ten hours, three hands and four 
mules would poison about 13 acres. 

On the Ist of September a light rain in the early afternoon became heavier about 
4p. m. and lasted till some time in the night, a few drizzling showers having fallen 
the day before. 

When these poisons were applied there were scarcely any worms on the cotton poi- 
soned, but many eggs. On the 4th of September I noted that these had hatched, but 
few larvae had yet eaten through the leaves so as to reach such poison as the rains 
had left. Ofthe few worms on the cotton before the rain I had noficed a small num- 
ber of dead ones, the most being found on section 17, the next on 15, the next on 16, 
but neither 18 nor 19 did much good. Coming as they did, the rains removed the 
greater part of the poison before the young worms could eat it, so that little good was 
done by this poisoning. 


—<— = 
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September 5 some cotton badly infested with newly-hatched caterpillars was poi- 
soned, as follows : 


=| ® ° fa 

(=) ~ =| o 

fk} a 43 he & 
o- = A 
ao bar) BS ae 
38 S& 35 FS 

. on i 

Date. { Name of poison. pos Bes © ss 
g ae By oh Fe 
3 Ba ae ooS ris 

°° S re a By 

=] =e o ov 

wn | fed S -] A 

(esse se ee fe 
if 

21S Sey ea Gite) A= PREM ance | 24 ounces .| 3 gallons.. Many. 

2 eee Cae es Es AE Sa eas TG OUNCES ce wmatesielce Do. 

Sept. 5,1879..)4 22 |.-.... Oia nee wane wana secs 24 OUNCES -|eccccsccenas 8 days Do. 

23) |\RGEPOSENG).)- 52. case nue welnms - TOMO gsc [easewocuees | | Few. 
24) | Lorpentine .. a. fc cnnecemse—nr QUI MOZS aps ce isan arnide Do. 


In all we poisoned a little less that three acres this time, using only about half a 
barrel on section 22. One hand worked the pump, wetting six rows at atime; another 
followed him with the bucket of poison. Previously I had caused a barrel in the 
middle of the field to be filled with water. In this I suspended the poison, having the _ 
men replenish it as often as necessary. About four gallons each of the kerosene and 
turpentine mixtures were used. 

The next day, when I examined the Paris-green sections, I found many worms dead 
on each of them. When TI rubbed the leaves with my hand, or sprinkled water over 
them, I could not see but that one adhered as well as another. Here and there a leaf 
was badly scorched, and some few forms were injured; but, taken as a whole, the field 
suffered little. Here I noticed what was also seen before and afterward, namely, that 
a leaf may be completely covered with Paris-green sediment and yet show no scorch- 
ing; but where the dead spots appear on the leaves there may be little of the poison. 
Paris-green being practically insoluble in water, I am unable to account for this. 

On the &th of September I noted that the cotton on which Paris green was used 
three days before was uninjured by the worms, though a few were still eating, most 
of these having hatched after the poison was applied. But where I used kerosene or 
oil of turpentine the cotton was almost leafless, these substances having injured some 
of the leaves and killed a considerable number of larvae, but not enough to save the 
crop. 

September 10, a number of gallons of water, containing from a half teaspoonful to 
a teaspoonful of carbolic acid per gallon, were applied with the fountain pump. This 
water was stirred so that the acid was suspended through it as very small globules. 
Ié was found to kill some caterpillars, but by no means enough to save the cotton; 
and, used in these proportions, it injured the cotton considerably. More water, con- 
taining kerosene and oil of turpentine in varying quantities, was applied; but, like 
the last, I found that it did not effectually destroy the worms, even when strong 
enough to seriously injure the cotton. 


B,—DRY POISON. 


In the afternoon of August 22 I poisoned four sections with dry poisons, as shown 
in the annexed table. Where flour was used with either rosin or dextrine, or both, 
the proportian was that used in Royall’s patent. Where gypsum was used, it replaced 
the flour, bulk for bulk, in this series. 


| wale | © | 9 hs 
| See ma 2 ae oe 
Head Eonar he ia 2S i 
Date. aun Name of poison. oF © ax bs 
S| Pave | a5 ee 3% 
P >) 
3 resi: ws 3 2 5 on 
2 je ig Ae ee ae =| 5.4 
n | PD | a inal leg 
| —— | 
ee '(Flour....))) {| 
| 1 | London purple.........-. |? Dextrine. ; | | | Fair ....| Fair quantity. 
ji cil el 
5 ' pf OULD. Se.)i} / 
Aug, 22, 1879 H)!2) |) Paris'green’...+.--.--- } Dextre. ‘ { 0 hours + 9) Goody! i Do. 
} | CRosin--.. 
3 | London purple......-...-; Flour....-.. | Fair .... Do. 
4 | Paris green.--.......-... | Gypsum .--. Good ...| Very little. 
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As will be seen from examining this table, arain began falling before we had fin- — 
ished applying the poisons. This rain continued to fall all night, all of the next day, — 
and part of the succeeding night. Another heavy rain occurred the next night, On 
the 26th I found that the cotton of sections 1 and 3 was scorched considerably, far 
more than either 2 or 4. The second section had killed the most worms. I could not 
gee but what section 3 adhered as well as either 1 or 2, and all were far better than 4. 

August 26 four additional sections were poisoned; the only variation from Royall’s 
mixture being in omitting some ingredient, substituting gypsum, bulk for bulk, for 
flour, or varying the quantity of poison. 


bo] a. ° ’ ‘ 
§ 23 ( A PE 
q oq eS Ag rs 
Rici ee oo a ces 
Date. ; | Name of poison. oe oe So 2.2 be 
a Se eA na is es 
= f s as = #9 oa 
3 pathti oe ete 2” vee 
a |: 208 Se 6A 
| Flour... | 
Bi PATSONIG -eoosen ems |} Dextrine t 12.5 pounds.| Good ...| Much. 
| ( Rosin } 
1 , | ¢ Flour. d 
Aug. 26, 1879 | { 6 | Paris green.....--. | Dexinine. $| 9.0 PORTE | 120 hours. 2 |--4 teres Do. 
Plaster | 
| 7 | London purple .... Dowie. , | 12.5 pounds .| | dO: seiee Little. 
O8SID..-. 3 | | 
{ 8| Paris green ....-.. | Mlour eo easne | 9.0 pounds -| J | do sean Much. 
| 


When these poisons were applied in the afternoon the sun was shining brightly. 
The mixture with plaster was scattered more easily than those with flour, and dis- 
tributed itself very evenly over the leaves. On the 31st of August a few drizzling 
showers fell, and there were more on the next day, scarcely any falling during the 
succeeding night, and a very little the following morning. August 23, after two clear 
days and dewey nights, I found all of these poisons adhering well; though the flour, 
by forming a sort of paste, had collected into blotches, while the plaster remained as 
evenly distributed over the leaf asever. On the 2d of September I noted that the 
cotton of section 5 was somewhat scorched. Section 6 was scorched very little. Though 
section 7 was in great part removed, it had scorched the cotton considerably ; more 
than either of the other sections. Very few leaves were injured on section 3. This 
same day I found that a very little of section 1 still adhered, and the cotton was little 
injured. A little was also found on secton 2, where the cotton was very little hurt. See- 
tion 3 seemed to adhere as well as the preceding, but had scorched the cotton more. 
Section 4 had scorched the cotton little, but no traces of the poison were left. 

September 2, two other sections were poisoned, using one part of flour by weight to 
two parts or gypsum in place of an equal bulk of flour in Royall’s patent. 


| 


re 5 i ‘ 
2 ee a CaN 
E EE =3 | 33 ee 
2 | eee bs is! ams co] 5 
Date. q | Name of poison. ae ed 2 2.3 | be 
a a F 28 ss oe. jag 
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f | Flour..-.} ( | 5 
|) Gypsum | 
i| 9 Paris green ....... | Dextsino. | 18 pounds*.. | Good: Suyaeges 
Sept. 2, 1879 | | } LRosin.... J | li days 
|¢ Flour....) | | | 
10 | London purple .. bi Dextrine. 9 pounds. .. |---C0 ---.eeneeeee 
| | (Rosin... | J U 
| 


*By a mistake the quantities of resin, dextrine, and Paris green were intended for twice the bulk of 
flour and plaster used. 


At the time these poisons were applied this cotton was beginning to be honeyeombed 
by the caterpillars; but none large enough to eat through the leaves were to be found 
on the adjoining sections 5, 6,7, and 8 Between 8 and 9 a smali section was left un- 
poisoned, and this was defoliated within the next five days, while all of these sections 
retained their foliage up to the time when I left the field, September 15. 

September 4, I noted that the cotton on section 10 was badly scorched, though the 
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worms were killed on it. The poison was as thickly applied on 9 as on 10, yet, despite 
the double quantity of poison used, it was injured very little. The caterpillars were 
killed. Very little poison remained on sections 1, 2, and 3, of August 22, yet in a very 
few places there was enough to kill the worms that were then appearing in large num- 
bers on it, None remained on section 4, the foliage of which was, for the most part, 


©. 


aten up. ‘ 
gs Cae aber 7, the poison was found adhering finely to sections 5 and 6, and the 
 eotton was not at ali badly scorched. There were very few worms on it. No trace 


of the poison on section 7 could be found, but there were no worms on it, and it was 
not materially injured by scorching, Not very much remained on section 8, but there 
were few caterpillars to be found. The cotton wasuninjured. The poison adhered in 
quantity to 9 and 10, where the worms were all dead. Section 9 was slightly scorched, 


‘section 10 badly. The unpoisoned section before mentioned was covered with cater- 


pillars, its foliage being entirely gone. j i I ; 

September 9, about midday, when the sun was shining brightly, I applied poisons 
to three sections to test the resistance of different substances to the action of the 
weather. The quantity and quality of the poison being unimportant, I shall give 
only the proportions of the substances used to dilute it. 
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September 14, I noted that my sections up to No. 11 were about as before the rain. 
OZ 11, 12, and 15, all were more or less removed, and strangely enough the last, con- 
taining the smallest quantity of flour, had resisted the rain better than either of the 
others. None of these stood it as well as most of the earlier sections which had already 
been exposed to numerous rains. Owing to my departure from the field at this time 
these latter experiments are exceedingly unsatisfactory, and I hesitate to base a very 
pronounced opinion on them, but think that they go to demonstrate that plaster, unless 
accompanied by a large quantity of flour, will not do to apply poisons with unless it is 
absolutely certain that no rain will fall till they shall have time to kill the caterpil- 
lars they are intended to destroy. 


Arsenic and its compounds.—The only remedies which are now used to 
any great extent are poisons applied to the plant for the destruction of 
the larvae, and, almost without exeeption, these poisons are either 
arsenic or some compound of that mineral. The compounds of arsenic 
used to the greatest extent are Paris green, Texas Cotton-Worm De- 
stroyer, and, during the present season, London purple. 

Very great difference of opinion exists among planters with regard to 
the relative value of these substances, This difference of opinion is not 
only as to their relative efficacy as insecticides, but also as to their effect 
upon the plants. Thus, although Paris green costs from six to ten times 
as much as white arsenic, many planters prefer to use the former simply 
because there is less danger of injuring the cotton plants. With aview 
to settling these points I planned the experiments conducted by Mr. Tre- 
lease, a report of which has just been given, and on going over carefully 
the testimony of planters which I collected while in the field last year, 
and the answers of our correspondents, I find that the experience of the 
majority confirms the results of these experiments in indicating that 
Paris green is the most desirable insecticide. It seems to act more 
speedily than the other poisons, and, if used carefully, no appreciable 
injury will result to the plants; whereas, with arsenic and the other 
compounds of this mineral with which we experimented, it is difficult to 
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apply a sufficient quantity to effectually destroy the worms without in- 
juring the plants. We feel sure that the unfavorable results which have 
followed in some instances from the use of Paris green have arisen from 
one of the following causes, either an excessive use of the substance or 
the use of an adulterated article, chiefly the latter. From the trials 
which we have made, we are inclined to doubt that there is any danger 
of scorching the cotton if pure Paris green be used in the usual way, 
whereas we have no doubt that very serious consequences have followed 
the use of an adulterated article. 

We have endeavored to find some simple method by which any planter 
could test for himself the purity of Paris green. The following, although 
it does not meet all requirements, will be found useful. Pure Paris 
green is soluble in ammonia; hence, if you take 100 grains of Paris 
green and place it in a glass vessel and add one ounce of liquid ammonia 
(if may require more than one ounce if the ammonia be not strong), 
and stir it for a minute or two with a glass or wooden rod, the Paris 
green will completely dissolve, forming a beautiful blue transparent solu- 
tion. Should there be sediment it willindicate that the Paris green is 
adulterated, and the amount of sediment will show the amount of adul- 
teration. This test will serve to detect the presence of any of the 
substances ordinarily used for adulteration of this poison. Sometimes, 
however, white arsenic is used for this purpose, and as this substance 
is also soluble in ammonia its presence cannot be detected in this way. 
By using the above test, however, the planter can be certain that the 
compound in question will be efficient as an insecticide. There remains 
only the danger of his cotton being injured by the caustic action of 
adulterating arsenic. The best plan is to buy the poison directly of the 
manufacturer. In this case, if care is taken to deal only with reliable 
firms, little danger need. be apprehended. 

It is proper to state that although our experiments with the Texas 
Cotton-Worm Destroyer, as well as those conducted by some of our cor- 
respondents in Alabama, failed to produce satisfactory results, many 
strong recommendations of this remedy have been received from west- 
ern portions of the cotton belt, especially Texas; and in the cireular 
published by Preston and Robira are recommendations from many 
prominent planters. An analysis shows that this remedy is an arse- 
niate of sodium, which is almost entirely solublein water. Of course its 
value as an insecticide is due to the arsenic which it contains; its only 
advantage over other compounds of arsenic is its solubility in water, 
and we are inclined to believe that this advantage is more than counter- 
balanced by the fact that there is greater danger of injury to the plant 
from a solution of this kind than by a mere mechanical mixture with 
water. ‘This point is illustrated by an experiment tried with Fowler's 
solution. 

As to the results of the experiments with London purple, we are dis- 
appointed. We had hoped, owing to the cheapness with which it can 
be furnished, that it would prove a substitute for Paris green, but our 
experience indicates that it is even less desirable than commercial arse- 
nic. We hesitate, however, to give a decided opinion with only the re- 
sults of a single season’s trial before us, especially as we have favorable 
reports from Prof. C. C. Bessey, of the Lowa State Agricultural College, 
who has experimented with it as a remedy for the potato beetle, and 
from Mr. A. K. Whitney, of Franklin Grove, Iil., who has successfully 
employed it against the canker-worm on fruit trees, and prefers it to 
either Paris green or arsenic for that purpose. Still, it should be re- 
membered that the foliage of cotton, being tender, is scorched much 
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more easily than that of some other plants, and also that a substance 
may kill certain insects quickly while it acts much more slowly upon 
others. London purple consists chiefly of arseniate of lime, together 
with considerable aniline purple, and a littleimpurity. As itis a waste 
product in the manufacture of various salts of rose aniline, its compo- 
sition is not constant. A sample which was analyzed by Dr. Collier 
shows the following composition : 
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A compound of arsenious acid and cyanide of potassium has been 
used to a considerable extent in Texas. It is known as Johnson’s Dead 
Shot. It was patented June 2, 1874. The following extract from the 
specifications describes the compound: 

- In order to form my compound I use the following ingredients, and preferably in 
the following proportions, to wit: Eight ounces of arsenious acid, one ounce of cyanide 
of potassium, and eight ounces of dextrine, dissolved in forty gallons of water. 
Arsenious acid, when applied to the leaves of cotton or other plants in the form of 
spray, will remain free from evaporation for a sufficient length of time to be eaten by 
such insecis as feed upon cotton or other plants. Cyanide of potassium, when applied 


‘in like manner as a component part, might be termed the base of said compound, and 


serves to hold the arsenious acid in solution before it is conveyed to the plant, and, 
being among the most deadly of all insect poisons, it not only kills when eaten, but 
is death to insects the instant it strikes them, and so impregnates the air immediately 
around the plant upon which it has been deposited that the fly or miller which creates 
the cotton-worm is instantly killed on coming in contact with, or in the immediate 
vicinity of, the same; and, being a powerful alkali is easily, absorbed by vegetation, 
and acts as a tonic or fertilizer, thus entirely neutralizing the evil or damaging effects 
of the arsenious ingredient upon both land and plant. Dextrine, one of the component 
parts of my compound, has no poisonous effect, but is simply used to produce a thin 
mucilage of my other ingredients, sufficient to hold the said compound on the plant 
to which it may be administered. 

No experiments were tried with this compound. We have no doubt, 
however, that it is effectual as an insecticide; but we would hesitate to 
recommend the use of a volatile poison so deadly as cyanide of potas- 
sium. 

Objections to the use of arsenic and its compounds—Much has been writ- 
ten respecting the dangers attending the use of arsenical poisons as in- 
secticides. Wedonot here refer to the caustic action of the poison upon 
the leaves of the plant, but to the injuries which may result to man 
from the incautious handling of so deadly a poison; to animals by drink- 
ing water from vessels in which it has been mixed, and by drinking 
from streams flowing through cotton fields thus treated, and espec- 
ially to the danger of the poison accumulating in the soil to such an ex- 
tent as to exert an injurious influence on the plant. When we consider 
the immense quantity of this poison which has been used during the 
last few years, and the low grade of intelligence of the majority of the 
field-hands who have been required to apply it, especially in the cotton 
States, it seems as if a great risk of loss of life had been incurred; 
Statistics, however, fail to confirm such conclusions. We occasionally 
read in the newspapers accounts of serious results following the use of 
poisons as insecticides, but no well-anthenticated case has come to our 
notice. Although, doubtless, there is danger with the usual care, the 
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hei) 1 
risk is not greater than that of railway or steamship travelormany — 
other practices which are necessary. ot 

These remarks will apply also to the dangers accruing to animals from 
this use of poison. For, although we are informed that the annual loss 
by Paris green of cows, sheep, and horses is something considerable, no 
instance has come under our personal observation. 

As to the accumulation of the arsenic in the soil, in sufficient quantity 
to prove injurious to plants, we cannot do better than to cite the inves- 
tigations of Dr. Wiliam McMurtrie.* These investigations show— 

That, though arsenical compounds exert an injurious influence upon Vegetation, yet 
this is without effect until the quantity present reaches, for Paris green, about 900 
pounds per acre ; for arsenite of potassa, about 400 pounds per acre. 

Thus, if all the arsenic were to remain in the soil no injurious effects 
need be expected to follow within one hundred years. And when we 
take into consideration the amount of arsenic which is removed from the 
soil by drainage, an even greater time may be expected to elapse before 
that event occurs. And we may reasonably expect that ere that time 
the science cf economic entomology will be so far advanced thata harm- 
less substitute for arsenic will be known if there remains an oceasion for 
its use against this enemy of the cotton plant. 

Carbolic acid —Experiments conducted by Professor Willet and my- 
self last season with carbolie acid gave results similar to those obtained 
by Mr. Trelease. It was found in each case that where this substance 
was used in sufficient quantities to destroy the worms it injured the cot- 
ton plants greatly. . 

Kerosene.—Although the different forms of coal-oil have been found 
to be very valuable in many instances as insecticides, all of our efforts 
to employ it against the cotton-worm have produced poor results. In 
every case when a mixture of kerosene and water of sufficient strength 
to destroy the worms has been applied to cotton, the plants have been 
injured. 

The following experiment, suggested by the use made of kerosene 
against the Rocky Mountain locust, was tried: A quantity of kerosene 
was put into a pan; all that would flow was then poured out, leaving 
only a thin film over the bottom of the pan. A dozen cotton-worms 
were then put into the pan. At the end of two minutes all were dead. 
But the danger of injury to the cotton plant, and especially of knocking 
off the bolls by any machine employed for jarring the worms from the 
plants into receptacles containing coal-oil, will prevent the use of this 
substance in this way. 

Pyrethrwn.—tThe value as an insecticide of powder made from the 
dried flower-heads of different species of Pyrethrum, and sold under the 
name of Persian Insect Powder, has long been known, but its expense 
has prevented its general use except for insects infesting houses and 
parasites upon domestic animals. For the same reason, we neglected 
to experiment with it on the cotton-worms, believing that, however efii- 
cient it might be, its cost would prevent its use against insects infesting 
field crops. But there has been introduced into California a Dalmatian 
species of Pyrethrum (Pyrethrum cinerariagfolium), from which a powder 
equally as good as the imported powderis made. And we have recently 
learned, what is equally important, that this powder can be produced at 
a price which will admit of its being used on field crops. The Califor- 
nian powder is known as buhach. 

The most important peculiarity of powder made from Pyrethrum is 
that, although deadly to insects, it is harmless to man and domestic 


* Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture, 1875, pp. 144-147. 
. i 
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animals. The neglect to experiment with this powder upon the cotton- 
worms this season is not a serious matter, as it is not yet produced in 
this country in sufficient quantities to adinit of its taking the place of 
f remedies we now have. We understand that arrangements have been 
made for growing the plants upon a large scale, and before the substance 
| can be put upon the market in large quantities the necessary experi- 

ments to determine its efficiency and the best mode of application will 

have been made.* wa) 
Yeast.—In the Canadian Entomologist for June, 1879, Dr. H. Hagen, 
of Harvard University, published an article on the destruction of obnox- 
; ious insects by the use of fungi. The article was based on experiments 


conducted by Dr. Bail, of Prussia, many years ago. The followitg ex- 
tract illustrates the ground taken in the article: 


Dr. Bail asserts that he has proved by many skillful experiments that four species 
of microscopical fungi are merely different developments of the same species. One 
of thei, the fungus of the common house fly, is the vexation of every housekeeper. 
The dead flies stick in the fall firmly to the windows, or anywhere else, and are coy- 
éred bya white mold not easy to beremoved. The second is the common mold, known to 
everybody andeasily produced on vegetable matter in a damp place. ‘The third is the 
yeast fungus, a microscopical species, and the basis of the work done by yeast fermen- 
tation. The fourth is a small water plant, known only to professional botanists. Dr. A 
Bail contends that the spores of the fungus of the house fiy develop in water this last 
species, out of water in mold, and that the seeds of mold are transformed in the mash 
tub into yeast fungus. 


The experiments made by Dr. Bail cover a period of more than a dozen years, sincé 4 
the numerous results which were made against his results induced him to repeat again 3» 
: and again his experiments in different ways. I am obliged to state that even now “ Ra 
) prominent botanists do not accept Dr. Bail’s views, which he maintains to be true and . 4 
to be corroborated by new and sure experiments. This question, important as it may - 9p, / 
* be for botanists, is without any influence regarding my proposition, as Dr. Bail has a 


proved that mold sowed on mash produces fermentation and the formation of a yeast 
fungus which kills insects, as well as the fungus of the house fly. I was present at the 
lectures of Dr. Bail before the association of naturalists, in 1861, which were illus- -1-9 tn 
trated by the exhibition of mold grown on mash, on which the fungus of the house ; 
fly had been sown, and by a keg of beer brewed from such mash, and by a cake baked 
with this yeast. Both productions were declared perfect by all who tasted them— 

n experiment in which I did not feel obliged myself to join, a8 both are to be had 

pared without the fungus of the house ily. 


Although modern mycologists do not believe in the identity of the 
fungi mentioned, I considered the matter of sufficient importance to be 
the subject of further investigation. I therefore instructed Mr. Tre- 
lease to make the proper experiments to ascertain if yeast torulae sown 

_ 00 insects would give rise to a fungus which would cause their death. 
The following is the report of these experiments. Care was taken in 
every instance to see that the yeast was in an active state. 


August i, during a light shower, I applied a gallon of yeast in eight gallons of 
water to cotton on which there were many half-grown caterpillars, as well as num- 
bers of small ones, using a fountain-pump for distributing the liquid, and being care- 
ful to reach all parts of the cotton with it, wetting it, indeed, so thoroughly that the 
air for some distance was pervaded by a yeasty odor. Before I had finished the 
shower became heavier, and it rained hard for a considerable part of the night, There 

. was more or less rain nearly every day for the succeeding week. Examination every. 
few days showed that no fungus was attacking the worms. 

August 7, I applied several gallons of water in which was yeastin proportions vary- 
ing from one-half pint to one quart to the gallén of water. This was applied in the 
morning while the sun was shining brightly, and no rain fell on it until night, thongh 
more or less rain fell every day for the next half week. There were worms of all sizes 
where this was used, but none were attacked by disease. ; 

August 15, more was applied in varying quantities of water, the day being cloudy, 
but only negative results were obtained. 


*The Pyrethrum cinerariacfolium wasintroduced into California and is raised by Mr. 
G. N. Milco, of Stockton, Cal. 
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September 9, after sunset another gallon of yeast in four gallons of water was a 
es to cotton covered with young larvae and eggs, but with no result, so far as I 
could see. 

It will be seen that the first of these experiments was tried during a rain, which 
endured for some time, so that the yeast may have heen washed from the leaves and 
from the caterpillars before having an opportunity to act; but if any of it adhered 
the damp weather following was most favorable to its development into the parasitic 
form. The second was tried when the sun was shining early in the morning, so that 
it was exposed to sunlight for the greater part of one day, and could not have been 
removed by rain till the following night. Like the former, this was subjected to 
damp weather for a number of days. The third lot was applied in the early part of a 
cloudy afternoon, and this was subjected to rains the next night and for several days. 
The fourth lot was applied after sunset, and there was no rain on it for three days. 
Moreover, these quantities of yeast were so applied as to wet eggs, larvae, and pupae 
of Aletia. Other applications were made on a small scale at different times, but with 
similar resulis. 

From these experiments it appears that under the most varied circumstances, many 
of which are very favorable to the growth of fungi, yeast in an active condition 
failed to produce any fungoid disease on either the eggs, larvae, or pupae of Aletia. 
Furthermore, larvae contained in a tin box were drenched with yeast, being kept 
thoroughly wet for over twenty-four hours, after which a part of the liquid was 
drained out, and the box remaining uncleaned, the larvae were kept and fed in it for 
a week longer, at the end of which time they were still living and apparently suffer- 
ing from no disease. This leads me to believe that though the Penicillium or Aspergil- 
las developed from torulae sometimes attack living animal tissues, they cannot be 
utilized for the destruction of the cotton caterpillar. Yet, considering to what an ex- 
tent some insects suffer from fungoid diseases, it seems by no means improbable that 
some practical and economical method of parasiting noxious insects may some day be 
discovered. 


Experiments were also conducted at the department upon insects in 
my breeding-cages, but I was unable to see that any results were pro- 
duced by the yeast. 

MODES OF APPLYING POISONS.—Second in importance only to the choos- 
ing of the most effectual poison is the adoption of the best mode of applying 
theremedy. Although many methods have been adopted, they may be 
classified under two general heads: First, use of poisons diluted with 
water; second, use of poisons diluted with some dry substance. 

Before entering upon the discussion of these methods, I wish to urge 
the importance of making early preparations for poisoning. As yet most 
planters do not seem to realize that fighting the worms is a part of the 
necessary labor for raising a crop of cotton. As a rule no provision is 
made for this work in the way of purchase of poison or implements for 
its distribution, or conveniences for getting water, until the worms are 
injuring the crop so badly that it is evident that something must be done 
at once to save it. The result is that while the planter is engaged in 
the preliminary work which should have been done months before, the 
crop is destroyed. 

The following remark was made to me in almost the same words by 
the majority of the planters with whom [ talked upon the subject: “The 
trouble about poisoning is, a man may have a large field, the worms ap- 
pear in it, and in three or four days the crop is destroyed before the 
poison can be applied.” Another expression which I often heard, and 
which is equally suggestive of a lack of appreciation of the proper way 
in which to contend against this insect, is the following: “The first and 
second crops of worms do no harm; itis not worth while to poison them; 
it is the third crop that does the injury.” 

The cotton-worm will continue to be a scourge until all who raise cot- 
ton, except perhaps those in the northern portions of the cotton belt, 
incorporate in their estimate of the cost of producing a crop the expense 
of poisoning the worms. The fact that in almost every section there are 
seasons during which the worms injure the cotton but little can almost 
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be considered a misfortune; for it is doubtless largely owing to this that 
proper preparations are not made. Influenced greatly by their hopes, 
the planters believe each spring that it is not going to be a “worm 
year.” The result is that already described. It would be better to make 
unnecessary preparations than to suffer for want of proper precaution ; 
especially as, if there is no occasion to use the materials the season they 
are purchased, they can be kept without loss or damage until there is 
oc¢éasion to use them. 

Doubtless in many cases one reason why the preliminary arrange- 
ments are not made at the proper time is the financial depression which 
has been so general throughout the South. Many planters find it neces- 
sary to borrow the money which is used in the cultivation of the crop, 
and under such circumstances do not feel willing to go to the expense of 
buying poison and machines for distributing it when there is a chance 
that they will not be needed, and in any case the interest on the invest- 
ment is to be met. Still we believe that under these circumstances the 
loss incurred by the lying idle of capital invested in this way ought to 
be regarded in the light of insurance. 

If the poison to be used be purchased during the winter there will be 
time to procure it directly from the manufacturers, thus saving consid- 
erable in cost, and, what is of much more importance, an unadulterated 
article can be obtained. Frequently those who wait until they need 
poison before buying it, and are thus forced to purchase of local deal- 
ers, pay from 20 to 75 per cent. more for an inferior article than an un- 
adulterated poison would have cost if bought directly of the manufact- 
urer at a season when there is no great immediate demand for it. Ina 
similar way, in case dry poisons are to be used, doubtless many oppor- 
tunities would oceur for procuring flour at a less cost than it would be 
necessary to pay at the time it is to be used. 

A very great saving of time may be accomplished by those who apply 
poisons with water by improving the facilities for getting it. The de- 
tails of this will vary with local conditions. We are led to speak of it 
from our observation in the canebrake region of Alabama. Although 
this section is one of those which has suffered most from the cotton- 
worm, and at the same time one which is admirably adapted for provid- 
ing supplies of waiter, little has been done in this direction. A large 
part of this region is supplied with artesian wells which bring the water 
several feet above the surface. Doubtless it would pay, in many cases, 
to sink wells in those parts of the plantation where water is most likely 
to be needed for poisoning; at least tanks should be arranged at the ex- 
isting wells so that barrels could be rapidly filled in time of need. Ti, 
however, is seldom done. In those sections in which cisterns are used 
instead of wells, if would pay to make one or more eisterns in each of 
the larger cotton-fields, and to see that they were properly filled during 
the rainy season. 

We wish also to urge prompt action in the use of poisons. We are 
convinced that it does 1 not pay to wait for the third crop of worms before 
poisoning the cotton. The earliest brood in the spring should be de- 
stroyed. At this season it probably would be necessary to poison only 
the cotton growing on low land. Let those piaces in which the worms 
are known by tradition to appear first each season be early and thor- 
oughly poisoned. The expense of this poisoning need not be great, for 
not only are such areas of limited extent, but, as the plants are small, 
little poison will be required. It will probably pay best to use dry 
poisons early in the season, as but little flour will be needed on each 
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plantation, thus doing away with one of the greatest objections to dry 
poisons, 

The poison should be first applied at a date not later than twenty 
days subsequent to that when the cotton first appears above ground. 
It will probably be found necessary, as the successive broods of worms 
appear, to poison larger and larger areas, until, with the third crop, all 
the cotton growing should be poisoned; doubtless, however, it would 
frequently occur that only the rank-growing cotton would need to be 
poisoned even then. If concerted action were taken throughout any 
extended region in poisoning early in the season, we do not believe that 
the worms would be able to develop in sufficient numbers to do any 
serious injury; at least, their progress might thus be retarded, so that 
the cotton would not be stripped until too late in the fall to do damage. 

Wet poisons.—The least expensive mode of applying poisons, and the 
one most generally adopted, is with water. When Paris green, arsenic, 
or London purple is used, it is necessary to stir frequently the water into 
which the poison is put, as none of these substances are soluble in water. 
In applying the mixture every leaf should be thoroughly wet, and the 
proportions used should be such as to distribute from twelve ounces to 
one pound of Paris green over an acre; with the cther poisons a smaller 
amount must be used, on account of the danger of scorching the cotton. 

When Paris green was first applied with water common watering-pots 
were used. A man mounted upon a mule carried the pot and sprinkled 
the plants as he rode along the rows. Other hands kept this one sup- 
plied with the mixture. This was found to be a very imperfect method, 
requiring, as it does, a great amount of water, which is a serious objec- 
tion when the water has to be drawn a considerable distance, as is 
usually the case. Moreover, by this method the poison is not evenly 
distributed; the hand (almost invariably an ignorant and careless ne- 
gro, and, perhaps, half asleep) rides along and deluges some plants, 
while others are not wet at all. 

The most practical way of applying wet poisons that has come under 
our observation is by means of a machine known as the fountain-pump. 
This is a simple instrument, the form of which is shown at Plate XIV, 
fig. 4. 

it consists of two brass tubes, one working telescopically within the 
other; a hose is fastened to one end and a nose can be attached to the 
other; this nose is represented in the lower part of the figure; an ar- 
rangement of valves allows water to pass into the pump through the 
hose, but will not allow it to return. Thus, when the smaller tube 1s 
pulled out, the pump is filled to its greatest capacity; by pushing this 
tube back, the water can be ejected with considerable force through the 
nose in afine spray. In this way, with a single pump, a man can throw 
the poison over five rows of cotton at once, walking rapidly along the rows. 
Thus five rows can be poisoned in about the same time that is required 
to poison one row with a watering-pot. In addition to the saving of 
time, much less water is used with the fountain-pump than is required 
with watering pots; and as the pumps throw a very fine spray, the poi- 
son can be more evenly distributed in this way. 

In using the fountain-pump, one man works the pump, another hand 
(often a weman) accompanies him and carries the bucket containing the 
mixture. Other hands keep these supplied with the poison. As some 
parts of the work are more tiresome than others, the hands are trans- 
ferred from one part to another at intervals. ‘The water is conveyed to 
and about the fields as far as possible in wagons. 

It is estimated by those who have had much experience in applying 
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poisons in this way, that where water is easily obtained, with one fount- 
ain-pump and eight hands (three of whom may be women) 25 acres of 
cotton may be poisoned in one day. The eight hands are distributed as 
follows: One works the pump; one carries the bucket from which the 
poison is pumped; three supply this one with the mixture; three are 
with the wagon getting water and mixing the poison. 

Although the plan just described is the one most generally used, we 
think that adopted by Mr. Trelease during the present season is prefer- 
able, requiring as it does fewer hands. This method is illustrated in 
Plate XV. 

A 40-gallon barrel containing the mixture is placed on an erdinary 
four-wheeled wagon, the wheels being 5 feet apart, and the lowest axle 
23 inches from the ground. The wagon is drawn by two mules, these 
walking in the furrows on either side of the row of cotton over which 
the wagon passes. One hand drives the team and two others provided 
with fountain-pumps distribute the poison from the barrel. In this way 
nine rows of cotton are poisoned each trip across the field. In ordinary 
cases one or two other hands with a team can keep these supplied with 
water. By this method poison can be applied very rapidly and with a 
minimum number of hands. The experiments show that the cotton was 
not seriously injured by the team or wagon, although much of it was as 
high as the top of the wagon-box, and there was none that was not 
bent as the axle passed overit. Certainly the time and labor saved will, 
except in cases where the cotton is very high and closely interlocked 
between the rows, more than pay for the injury done to the cotton. I 
suggest the following improvement to the apparatus used this season: 
Have a cover fitted to the barrel to prevent the spilling of the poison. 
This cover should have three holes; one for a dasher (similar to that 
used in churns) for agitating the mixture; the two other holes to admit 
the hose of the pumps. ‘The dasher may be worked by a boy or the men 
with the pumps. 

Although the method above described is the most practicable yet 
devised, we feel that it can be improved upon. Our cbservations con- 
vince us that the thing most needed is a machine which can be drawn 
by one or two horses and which will throw a spray of water on the under 
side of the leaves. 

The present modes of poisoning are defective in that they require a 
large force of hands, often when there is much other work to be done; 
and what is a much more serious matter, as the poison is applied to the 
upper side of the leaves of the plant, the young larve are not killed 
until they are large enough to eat through the leaves. This would be 
of less importance could the poison be made to adhere to the leaves; 
but it often happens that the mixtures are washed off the plants by 
rains soon after being applied, while if they were applied to the lower 
surface of the leaves all larvae feeding at this time would be poisoned, 
besides there being less liability of the poison being washed from the 
plants. 

A machine intended to meet these requirements has been invented by 
Mr. W.T. Daughtry, of Selma, Ala. ‘This consists of a large eylin- 
drical reservoir mounted upon wheels and provided with an agitator for 
keeping the compounds well mixed. Force-pumps, which are worked 
by gearing attached to the lub of one wheel, force air into the reser- 
yoir; the pressure obtained in this way forces stveams of tlaid through 
the distributing pipes; each pipe extends nearly to the ground and is 
bent upward at the end, which is furnished with a peculiar nozzle; in 
this way a fine spray can be thrown upon the lower surface of the 
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leaves. The machine is made to pass over two rows of cotton, and the 
distributing pipes are so arranged that four rows can be poisoned at a 
time. Owing to its great weight, the machine in its present form is im- 
practicable, but the idea which it embodies is a good one. Mr. Daugh- 
try’s machine was patented February 19, 1878, No. 200376. It is figured 
in the special report, p. 252. 

Mr. John A. Wolfram, of Meyersville, ‘Tex., has also invented a ma- 
chine which throws a fine spray upon the lower surface of the leaves. 
An application for a patent of this machine is now before the Patent 
Office. 

Mr. John W. Johnson, of Columbus, Tex., has patented a machine 
for distributing liquid poisons upon cotton plants. This machine has 
been used to a considerable extent in Texas; it is represented in Plate 
XVI, Figs. 2 and 3. 

The following description will explain its workings: 


This invention relates to certain improvements on that for which I filed an appli- 
cation for letters patent on the 22d day of September, 1875; and the invention con- 
sists in a tank provided with a double-acting force-pump, commnnicating with a pipe 
and branches similar to those described in my application aforesaid, the pump being 
connected by a pitman with one of the wheels upon which the tank is supported, 
whereby the pump is operated automatically as the apparatus is drawn along, the 
wheels upon which the apparatus is supported being much smaller in diameter than 
ordinary cart or wagon wheels, and attached to the tank by means of vertical bars, 
whereby the apparatus is enabled to pass over the rows of cotton plants without in- 
juring them, while at the same time the dimensions of the wheels are such as to give 
the required number of strokes to the pump-lever necessary to the producing of a 
constant and full volume of spray from the pipes. 

In the accompanying drawing A represents the tank containing the liquid compound 
described in my application aforesaid. Instead of placing it upon an ordinary cart 
or wagon and working the pump by hand, Tf attach thetank toa platform or cart-bed, 
B, provided with two wheels, C. These wheels are much smaller than ordinary cart- 
wheels, being abont twenty or twenty-four inches in diameter, in order to give the re- 
quired number of revolutions necessary to the successful operation of the pump. In 
order to place the cart-bed at such an elevation as to enable it to pass over the rows 
of cotton plants without injuring them, I attach to each side the upper end of a bar, 
the lower end of which is bent outward and formed into a spindle or axle for the 
wheel. These bars are of such length that when the wheels are in place the height 
of the cart-bed from the ground is equal to that of a vehicle provided with wheels 
from five to six feci in diameter. The wheels C may be of cast-iron, and the bars D 
may be of wood or iron, as may be preferred. One of the wheels C has a crank-pin, 
c, formed on or attached to it at a suitable distance from the center, and to this crank- 
pin is attached the lower end of a pitman, E, the upper end of which is attached to 
the pump-lever G. By this arrangement the pump is operated automatically as the 
apparatus is drawn over the field, thus dispensing with the labor of one man for op- 
erating the pump. The pipe and branches are arranged and connected with the pump 
in a similar manner to that shown in my application aforesaid, the supply-pipe H be- 
ing provided with a stop-valve, I, to regnlate the flow of the liquid. The branch- 
pipes K are made of cast inetal, instead of sheet-metal, as shown in my application 
aforesaid, and instead of corrugating the metal as therein shown, [ form the grooves 
1 on the inner surface, either during the process of casting or by planing or cutting 
them out atterward, as may be preferred. The branch pipes thus formed are cheaper 
and more durable than those formed of corrugated sheet-metal. 

Dry poisons.—The dilution of poisons with powdered substances in- 
stead of water has been adopted to a considerable extent, and in some 
respects is far superior to the latter. The greatest obstacles that planters 
have had to encounter in the destruction of cotfon-worms is the removal 
of the poison from the plants by rain. It frequently occurs that before 
a planter has completed poisoning a field a sudden rain undoes the work 
just performed. This obstacle is especially serious, as the rainy seasons 
are notably those in which the worms inost.rapidly multiply. In faet, 
many planters have been discouraged and abandoned the use of poisons 
on this account. his difficulty is, to a great extent, obviated by the 
use of flour as a diluting substance. The flour combinivg with dew or 
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rain forms a paste which glues the poison to the leaves. This fact has 
been so well established that it is unnecessary to enlarge upon it. A 
single instance may be cited as an example: Durmeg the present season, 
on Capt. George O. Bakev’s plantation at Selma, Ala,, the mixture known 
as Royall’s patent withstood five days of continual rain. 

Our experiments show that poison mixed with flour alone adheres 
nearly as well as the above-named mixture, resin and dextrine seeming 
to have but little action. It was also found that flour ean be diluted to 
a certain extent by gypsum or land plaster. But poison mixed with 
plaster alone adhered but little better than when applied with water. 

Another advantage gained by the use of dry poisons is that there is 
less danger of injuring the cotton than when waiter is used. 

The great objection to this method of poisoning is its cost, the price 
of the flour adding materially to the expense; and, also, no way has yet 
been devised and brought into general use of applying dry mixtures as 
rapidly and easily as liquid poisons nay be applied. We believe, how- 
ever, that unless some method is devised for throwing a spray of liquid 
poison upon the lower surface of the leaves, where it will be less liable 
to be washed off by rain, dry poisons will be found most practicable ; 
and we feel sure that the objections of the expense can, to a great ex- 
tent, be removed. Further experiments are necessary to devise acheaper 
method of distributing powdered substances over plants, and to deter- 
imine to what extent the flour may be profitably replaced by plaster or 
some other cheap material. The cost of the flour can doubtless be les- 
sened by using a poorer quality, which might be manufactured for the 
purpose from inferior or injured wheat. Ha machine could be invented 
by which a mixture of one pound of Paris green and two pounds of flour 
could be quickly aid evenly distributed over an acre of plants, the same 
end would be gained. 

The simplest method of applying dry poisons, and the one most gener- 
ally used, is by means of a tin vessel holding about a gallon, provided 
* with a handle and having a bottom made of perforated tin. By means 
of this the poison can be sifted over the plants. This, however, is a 
slow process, as only one row at a time is poisoned. 

Some planters practice sowing the mixture when there is a light wind, 
being in this way enabled to poison several rows at once. Aside from 
the fact that the conditions favorable for this method cannot be relied 
upon, the poison cannot be as thoroughly distributed as is desirable. 

A device has been invented by Mr. J. W. Young, of Southfield, Mich., 
for dusting Paris green upon potato-vines; by ineans of this, two rows 
can be poisoned at once, The form is shown in Plate XVI, fig. 1. 

The weight of the apparatus is balanced upon the shoulders by means 
of a neck-yoke, thus leaving the hands and arms free to move the 
handles. Each handle is attached to a brush that works horizontally 
across holes in the bottom of the can. The cans are adjustable to the 
width of the rows or height of crop. Doubtless this machine would be 
found much better than the hand-dusters, especially when poisoning 
small cotton. 

Plate XVI, fig. 4, represents a machine patented by Mr. Nicholas A. 
Davis, of Rusk, Tex. 

No. 1 represents tle invention attached to a cart; No. 2 is a cross- 
section through the line y y. 

In the drawings, A represents an ordinary farm-cart, across the rear end of which is 
secured the horizontal shaft B, having its bearings in the arms ¢ ¢, projecting behind 
the cart. On the shaft B, 1 place two or more loosely-revolving perforated cylinders, 
E, being revolved upon the shaft, which carries a pulley, a, over which a bandor cord 
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works, passing to the hub of the cart-wheel, from whieh it receives motion, and thus 
causes the shaft B to revolve when the cart is in motion, and the shaft, carrying the 
perforated cylinders, previously filled with the powdered poison, causes the poison to 
be sifted out and distributed over the cotton plants. Attached to the inner end of 
each of the outside cylinders is a spiral spring, b, coiled around the shaft A, and so 
arranged as to secure an easy, gentle, lateral motion to the cylinders in case of a sud- 
den jar given to the machine, and thus prevent too great a discharge of the poison at. 
any one point. 

lt is evident that a similar spring may be used at the opposite end of the cylinders, 
so as to check the jar in both directions. 

From the above description of the invention,.it is evident that it could be affixed 
to any kind of frame moving on wheels, and by a hand-crank and ordinary cog-gear- 
ing be successfully worked.—| Patent No. 15465), dated September 7, 1874. ] 


Many other machines have been invented for the distribution of 
poisons, both wet and dry. We figured and described several of them 
in our special report. But as they have not to our knowledge been 
thoroughly tested as yet, we cannot in our limited space reproduce the 
figures and descriptions here. 

DESTRUCTION OF LARVAE BY MACHINERY.—T'wo machines have been 
invented and patented for the purpose of brushing the worms from the 
cotton plant and destroying them. Both of these machines are figured 
in the special report (pp. 253-255); neither, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, have come into general use. It is doubtful if a practical 
machine of this kind can be constructed, owing to the danger of knock- 
ing off the bolls of cotton when in operation. 

DESTRUCTION OF PUPAE.—Althorgh the collection and destruction 
of the pupae of Aletia at the season during which the greatest damage 
is done would be impracticable, much good could be accomplished in 
this way if attempted at the proper time. Warly in the season, while 
the cotton plants are small, it is an easy matter to detect the presence 
of pupae by searching for the folded leaves containing them. As al- 
ready suggested, when treating of the collection of larvae by hand, it 
doubtless would be profitable to offer the negroes a prize for each pupa 
obtained at this time. The folded leaves are so easily observed that 
with little care nearly every pupa in a field could be collected while 
chopping out the cotton in the spring. In the autumn many pupae 
could be destroyed by collecting together and burning the weeds in the 
leaves of which the larvae have webbed up. This should be done as 
soon as possible after the last brood webs up, and before the moths 
emerge from the pupae state. 

DESTRUCTION OF MOoTHS.—The two most successful methods of de- 
stroying the moths that have been used are the placing of sweetened 
poisoned solutions about the cotton fields and the use offires or lanterns 
so arranged that the moths can fly into the blaze, or so that they can be 
destroyed in some other way. | 


(a.) POISONED SWEETS. 


We have already shown how the moth of the cotton-worm is attracted . 
to sweets, as the nectar of various plants, ripe and decaying fruits, and 
this proclivity very naturally suggests the use of poisoned baits. Years 
ago this was practiced very much more extensively than at the present 
day. Mr. Glover long recommended this remedy in the Department of 
Agriculture Reports, his first mention of it being a detailed account of 
the phenomenal success of Col. B. A. Sorsby, in the report for 1856. 
The old files of the Southern agricultural papers contain frequent iInen-~ 
tion of the use of the method. One of the most remarkable statements 
was contained in the Southern Cultivator (Vol. VIII, p. 132) to the effect 
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that the writer had, with 80 plates of poisoned molasses and vinegar, 
averaged 1,000 moths a night throughout the season. 

The answers of correspondents to question Ta of the 1878 circular 
show that this remedy has almost entirely fallen into disuse. Some 
planters, however, still believe in its efficacy. We may quote the fol- 
lowing: 


But few efforts have been made to destroy the moths, farmers of late years chiefly 
relying on poisoning the worms; however, the idea is gaining foothold that it is bet- 
ter to try and destroy the moth and thereby prevent the appearance of the worm in 
destructive numbers. The best mode seems to be to set up lights in the field above or 
in front of some sweet adhesive substance. Moths appear to be attracted by all sweet 
substances. I have seen them attracted by thousands, after the first brood had web- 
bed up, to dried peaches that were dried on boards in the sun, and had been covered 
up at night with boards, the moths collecting by thousands under the covering of the 
dried peaches, hundreds being killed by a lamp in a short time. A mouse made a nest 
with the dead moths the same night.—[J. H. Krancher. 

Watermelons cut open and spread around with arsenic sprinkled on will kill the 
moth. 

LT used, with full effect, the arsenite of soda combined with a little vinegar and mo- 
lasses. I did not use any intoxicating liquids, as I was fully satisfied that every moth 
imbibing the poisoned sweet was instantly killed; none of the dead appearing at any 
appreciable distance from the pans.—[W. J. Jones. 

Little or no effort has been made. My opinion is that something should be done 
with poisoned molasses and fires or lamps. A few nights ago I placed a cup three 
inches in diameter, with a little molasses init, a distance from lights and cotton 
plants, and found six moths in it next morning, all of them cotton-caterpillar moths. 
A year or two ago I divided an overripe watermelon and placed it in a similar posi- 
tion, and by eight o’clock at night there were 50 or 75 moths feeding on it.—[Jno. 
Bradford, Leon County, Florida. 


The following testimony is from Dr. Anderson: 


As an instance of the effect of light and its fondness for sweets, I will mention what 
a neighbor told me, and for which, to a great extent, I had ocular demonstration. He 
was engaged in boiling sirup from the first of September to the last of October. His 
yard, where the evaporating pan was, opened upon a field of 60 or 80 acres of cotton. 
He each morning found his pan covered with moths, and from first to last. thought he 
‘had emptied out one bushel of moths. Another case showing strikingly the effect of 
lights and sweets was told me by a highly valued Texas correspondent. A neighbor of 
his, by the use of lights and poisoned sweets, had made 1,000 bales of cotton on 1,000 
acres, while his neighbors who had not used them had been badly damaged. 


During the season of 1878 experiments were made by Professor Smith, 
at Tuscaloosa, Ala., in the latter part of the season, and by Professor 
Willet and myself earlier. Concerning Professor Smith’s results, we 
quote from his letters: 


October 10, 1878.—Since writing to you last I have done all I could towards observ- 
ing the habits of the moths, experimenting with poisoned sweets, &c. As yet Ihave 
not been fortunate in getting a solution by which the moths are readily killed. Ihave 
tried corrosive sublimate and arsenious acid, and with them molasses and water in 
various proportions. The solutions Ihave smeared upon pine trees standing in the 
field, upon little shelves set up at places in the field, and upon a dish placed upon a 
stump. To one pine tree in particular the moths seemed to be attracted most strongly. 
The sheives attracted very few comparatively. I am still engaged in these trials with 
shallow dishes with perforated shelves, according to your suggestion, and I shall let 
you know if I find out anythine. 

October 16.—Since writing you last I have continued my experiments with various 
poisoned sweets ; but, l am sorry to say, with but very poor success so far as killing 
the moth is concerned. Ihave used for poisons arsenious acid, corrosive sublimate, 
strychnia, and potassium cyanidi; these I have mixed in varying proportions with 
rum and sweetened water. The bait appears to be attractive enough and I see the 
moths partaking of it, and yet no dead moths are visible next morning. The propor- 
tion of rum which I have mixed with these poisons has been sometimes one-half, and 
from that down. Of the poisons named above, the potassinm cyanidi is perhaps most 
easily soluble in the liquids used. Smearing the sweetened liquids upon the trunks 
of trees is, according to my experience, the best way of exposing them; I have not 
seen many moths around the dishes set up on shelves and on stumps. I constructed a 
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shelf against a pine tree and upon that placed a dish with the sweets, and provided 
with a floating perforated platform. ‘he tree was at the same time smeared with the 
liquid, and upon visiting the place after dark I noticed a number of moths on the tree, 
on the smeared shelf, and on the dish with the platform, those on the dish being much 
Jess numerous. * * * About the time that the worms were moving off and web- 
bing up, very few motlis visited the sweets at night for several nights, but last night 
and the night before that they were more abundant. Perhaps the cool weather was 
the cause of their being absent for several nights, since they have come in nnmbers 
again after the warmer nights have set in. 

November 4, 1878.—I send by to-day’s mail a few specimens of the moths attracted 
by my baits. No. 1 is, I presume, Aletia (Aletia argillacea); No. 2 is Agrotis ypsilon, 
always present in cold as well as warm weather, and No. 3 (Leucania unipuncta) also ; 
No. 4 (Amphigyra, sp.) resembles 3 and may be same species; No. 5 ( Orthosia ferruginoides) 
I see occasionally on warm evenings; No. 6 (Chrysis, sp.) I found to-day. I should 
be very glad to get the names of the specimens as they are numbered. I inclose a 
few of the chrysalides of the last brood of worms. 

The evening of October 26 was warm (66° at 7 p. m.), and more than 50 cotton-moths 
were counted at my baited tree. It rained before morning and then cleared off cold, so 
that on the 27th and 28th no moths were seen. On the 29th it was warm and cloudy 
and rained slightly, and I counted 7 or 8 Aletia moths. On the 30th, 31st, Ist, and 2d 
cold and frosty nights ; no moths seen. 


Professor Smith continued his sugaring all through the winter, cap- 
turing many other moths, but no Aletia later than December 1. 

The observations of Professor Willet and myself were reported by 
Professor Willet as follows : 


Peaches.—Professor Comstock learned in Alabama that the Aletia moths had greatly 
injured the August crop of peaches. Onthe night of September 10 Professor Comstock 
placed two peaches—clear-stoned and quite ripe—one on each side of two stumps on 
whose sides molasses had been smeared, and visited them at 9 p.m. We (Professor 
Comstock and myself, Professor R. having left for Washington) found 20 Aletia moths on 
one peach and 15 on the other, notwithstanding the molasses. At 7 o’clock nextmorn- 
ing nearly as many moths were at the peaches, though the sun was an hour high. - One 
peach had a hole one-thirty-second inch in diameter, and the peach had been eaten 
out underneath the skin to a depth of one-fourth inch and a diameter of linch. The 
other peach had 5 holes, not so large, and probably 50 excoriations one-fourth inch in 
diameter. They clustered most about the stem end, where they could thrust in their 
bills without effort. 

September 12.—The halves of the same peach, opened, were placed out last night, 
and 10 Aletia and 1 other moth were found at them this morning. 

Some dried peaches (with skins on) having been soaked in water, were placed out at 
same time, but no moths were found at them. ter returning here, two hard peaches 
were put in a jar where some moths had hatched from chrysalides; the moths were 
almost famished and immediately clustered over the peaches, but failed to make any 
impression on thein. 


POISONING THE MOTHS. 


1. Molasses.—Mixed Fowler’s solution of arsenic with common molasses, 1 table- 
spoonful to 1} pints, and placed some in tin pan, with floating perforated coyer of tin, 
as suggested by Professor Riley. After about two hours we found 2 Aletia and 2 other 
moths sipping ; next morning probably a dozen of Alelia and other moths were found 
drowned in the molasses, having insinuated down by the sides of the cover; none dead 
on the ground. 

Mixed some of same poisoned molasses with sirups of strawberry, orange, and pine- 
apple, and with rum, vinegar, and lager beer, and smeared on trees and stumps in the 
cotton field and adjoining forest. At 9 p.m. found i Aledia and 2 other moths at the 
vinegar and 2 Aletia at the beer; at 7 next morning found only one feeble Aletia at the 
beer. The poison did not seem to be strong enough. 

2. Peaches.—September 12, we put out in the cotton field, in large paper boxes— 

a. Peaches (halves) thickly sprinkled with white arsenic. 

b. Peaches (halves) drenched with Fowler’s solution. 

c. Dried peaches (soaked) covered with white arsenic. 

d. Dried peaches (scaked) with Fowler’s solution. 

Visited boxes next morning with the following result: 

a. Five dead Aletia, 2 disabled Aletia. 

b. Two dead Aletia, 1 dying Aletia. 

-¢@ Two Aletia in box not dead. 

d. No moths of any kind. 
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As peaches seemed so attractive, we desired to have tested the poisons further with 
peach preserves and canned peaches, but a northeast gale prevailed until the last day 
of our stay, and the moths had then almost entirely disappeared. 

My own opinion is that peaches, in some form, will be the best vehicle for poison for 
the moths. 1 

A letter from Judge ‘Bailey, of Marion, Ala., contains the following, 
bearing upon this point: 

One farmer informed me that the moths utterly destroyed a large fig crop in less 
than a week. Another informed me thatall his best apples were punctured and sucked 
into a sort of honey-comb work by the cotton-miller. A physician in the northwest 
part of the country assured me that the army-worm sucked his grapes dry in three 
nights. I know the moths are strongly attracted by cider pemace from the cider-mill. 
They feed upon ripe persimmons with great avidity. Iobserved them around a tree of 
this kind on my lot as late as the 21st of November last. While they were feeding on 
the fruit of this tree I made some eftorts to poison them, but with poor success. I 
tried several poisons handed me by an apothecary; only one had any effect. It was 
cobalt, finely powdered, and mixed with the fruit mashed with a small quantity of 
honey. ‘The fiies sought the bait in great numbers, but, like bees, they sucked their 
fill and left; only nine were found dead around the saucer containing the poison. 


With respect to observations the present year, the following from Mr. 
Trelease’s report will give the results at which he arrived: 

Since the perfect form, or moth, of Aletia is known to feed upon sugared substances 
and fruits, and since it is known to be attracted by light, to a certain extent, it has 
been thought possible to destroy the moth by allowing it to feed on poisoned sweets, 
or by employing this food or lights to attract it into traps of various sorts. 

As will be seen by referring to my report on the food of these moths, they are at- 
tracted in large numbers by ripe apples, peaches, and grapes, beside one or,two other 
less common fruits; but I signally failed to attract them in numbers to my mixtures 
of molasses or sugar and various substances. Though no experiments on a large scale 
were conducted, I fee) confident that poisoned dishes of ripened and slightly ferment- 
ing fruits which have been bruised may be advantageously employed for the destruc- 
tion of these moths, by placing them about the cotton fields when the moths are fly- 
ing. I would recommend that this be tried, especially on warm days in winter, when 
the moths are allured from their bibernacula, in the early spring, and in the fall, after 
the brood which destroys the cotton has emerged as moths. 

From all observations it seems probable that a preparation of over- 
ripe fruit—peaches, melons, mashed apples, or persimmons—will be su- 
perior to any other sweet mixture for the purpose of attracting the - 
moths, although, as shown by Professor Smith, one-half each of rum and 
molasses and water, when smeared upon the trunks of trees, has proved 
attractive. 

Actual results with poisons have proved rather unsuccessful, but this 
may be owing to the fact that the moths fly away to die. As regards 
the best poison, Judge Jones seems to have had excellent success with 
arsenite of soda, while Judge Bailey considers the so-called “cobalt”* 
the best thing that he tried. It is called “ blue-stone” or “fly-stone,” 
and is customarily used in fly poisons. 

And now, as regards the advisability of an extensive use of poisoned 
sweets, it is a question for every planter to decide for himself from the 
evidence laid down. 

There can be no doubt but that it would be an excellent plan to try it 
in those regions where hibernation is suspected on the spots where the 
worms first appear. The sweets should be put out in these places in early 
spring and also in late fall. The importance of the latter is evinced 
from the fact of Professor Smith’s success in October. There can cer- 
tainly be no doubt but that every moth killed saves the planter from 
a& great Many worms, but the hibernating moths are, of course, of im- 


*The ordinary cobalt of druggists is nothing more or less than impure metallie 
- arsenic, costing trom 6 to 15 cents per pound. Called cobalt on account of former laws 
against the selling of arsenic in Nugland. 
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mensely greater importance than those of any of the sueceeding broods. 
Concerning the later broods, the cost of poisoning ayUSh be set against 
the nmnbers of moths killed, and each planter must decide for himself 
whether it will pay him to continue. 


FIRES, TRAP-LANTERNS, ETC. 


For many years the practice of building large fires at different points 
through the cotton fields for the purpose of attracting the moths into 
the flame was prevaient. The use of such fires was, however, discour- 
aged by a class of planters, whose opinions were thus expressed by a 
writer in De Bow’s Review: 

I have tried this remedy, and have remained in my cotton field after dark to watch 
the effects of the fire on these flies. I did not see as many destroyed as I expected 
when I took into consideration the oe I knew to be in the field. The most of 
those I saw approaching the fire seemed to be repelled or diverged off on nearing it, 
or they would rebound “high above it and escape destruction. On seeing this I camé 
to the conclusion that the heat of the large fires extended too far around, and that 
they felt it, and turned off before being near enough to be destroyed. 


As a result of this belief and of the evident fact that, unless gene- 
rally practiced, a fire upon one plantation would serve only to attract 
moths from neighboring plantations, concentrating them upon one Crops 
the custom has fallen into disuse. 

The first of these objections cannot be urged, however, against ine 
use of trap-lanterns. As a good instance of “the success of these last, 
we quote the following from the monthly reports of this department for 
1867: 


Parish of Jefferson, Louisiana.—Allow me to call your attention to the destruction of 
the cotton crop by the worms, which appear to increase yearly. In 1864 I planted 
about 100 acres in cotton. In July the worms made their appearance. Having no 
experience in raising this crop, I searched in the agricultural reports for information. 
Mr. Glover recominended the burning of trap-lanterns, and I made three of them with 
a coal-oil lamp and tin basin, w ith soapsuds underneath, and burned them every 
night, The first night I canght about 75 millers and i innumerable other insects. The 
number increased to 300 millers, and then gradually diminished to none. - For three 
weeks after the crops of my neighbors were de stroyed; I found only afew of my plants 
attacked; about the last week of the three I caught no millers, but all at once the 
catch was 75; next night 150, then 300, and even up to 500. The worm, however, 
gradually made its appearance more and more, until, in the middle of August, my 
cotton was stripped of every leaf and bloom. The worm then turned into pupa. In 
ten days after this the miller again appeared. Meanwhile the cotton had sprouted 
again and was in full bloom, w hen the third brood made its < appearance in immense 
numbers. In three days ev ery leaf and young boll was eaten, and the worm was 
eating the bark of the plant and the glazed protection of the nearly matured bolls. 
The heavy rains of September soaked into the bolls and rotted them. I made only 3 
bales of cotton. In July the prospect was good for at least 75 bales. 

My opinion is that if every planter would commence bi urning a lantern in each 
five acres, from the latter part of June to the middle of September, for a few years in 
succession, both the boll-worm and the cotton-worm w ould be destroyed. The boll- 
worm destroys about one-half the crop with us. This year none of my neigt nhbors raise 
cotton. I have planted about five acres, and shali burn one lamp, and inform the de- 
partment of the result. Cost of lantern and basin about $1.50, and the oil will not 
cost over $1, so that if the increase is only 10 pounds to the acre it will more than 
pay the expense. ‘The first night I used the lantern on a barrel, but the insects were 
alive in the morning, and it was considerable trouble to kill the a. Afterwards I used 
the soapsuds, as it ‘killed all the insects at once. 


The following extract from a letter of Mr. E. A. Schwarz possesses 
interest in this’ connection : 

Col. C. Lewis, of Hearne, Tex., after experimenting for a long time with more or 
less complicated contrivances to attract by light, and at. the same time to kill the cot- 


ton-moth, concluded finally that the followi ing simple appar atus is the most effective 
and cheapest. As now in use, this apparatus consists of three pieces: Ist, a shallow 
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tin pan (16 by 10 inches); 2d, a common kerosene-lamp, with a half-inch wick, and 
large enough to burn the whole night; 3d, a common lantern, open below, which is 
put over the lamp to protect it from wind and rain. The lamp is put in the middle of 
the pan and prevented from sliding by three pieces of tin fastened on the bottom of 
the pan. This apparatus is put on top of a post, about 6 feet high, in the field. Be- 
fore dark the lamps are made ready, the pans about half filled with water, and about 
one tablespoonful of kerosene is put on the water. 

To put this kerosene on the water is the most important part, and the colonel ex- 
perimented with all sorts of chemicals—alcohol, camphor, iodine, &c.—withont finding 
anything which would kill the moths, which, attracted by the light of the lamp, fly 
against the lantern and fall finally into the water. Kerosene alone proved most efiec- 
tive in killing these moths. The lamps are left burning in dark nights the whole 
night over, but are, of course, of but little use at full moon. In the morning the pans 
are emptied and the lamps extinguished. Colonel Lewis believes that one lamp for 
each 5 acres is sufficient. One man can attend to 500 acres. The cost ofa lamp (which 
is manufactured by H. K. Davis & Co., Hearne, Tex.) is 50 cents, but will last, of 
course, for many years. The cost of burning one lamp and labor amounts to 35 cents 
per month. Colonel Lewis put his lamps out last year the 20th or 25th of June, and 
had them in use about six weeks, with interruptions caused by clear moonlight nights, 
Almost all the large farmers used these lanterns last year, and it is estimated that in 
the bottom-lands near Hearne more than 1,000 lanterns were out in 1878, which is 
the first year in which this method of killing the millers has been tried on a large 
scale, and it is not possible to say anything that is definite regarding its value. There 
has been last year no poisoning of the worms carried on whatever in this section, not- 
withstanding the crop was a fair one—about one bale per acre. 

Myriads of the cotton-moths have been killed, of course, by this method, and it 
appears certain that it proved most effectual against the ravage of the boll-worm, 
which in 1877 did more harm here than Aletia (the cotton crop in 1877 was here a 
perfect failure, owing to the combined ravages of Aletia and Heliothis), and which was 
killed in great numbers by this method. Before the introduction of the method just 
described, the large planters in the bottom-lands tried to poison the worms, but with 
little success. 

The method described above to destroy the cotton-moth is, in my opinion, superior 
to all similar methods and to all applications of poisons; but the lanterns ought to 
be lighted up at the beginning of May, if not earlier, and not toward the end of June. 


The following extract from Mr. Trelease’s report give the results of his 
observations upon this point: 


From what has been said in the earlier agricultural reports, and from the testimony 
of planters as to the attraction of light for these moths, I had supposed that the easiest 
and most scientific method of destroying Aleiia was to employ fires into which they 
should be attracted, or lights in combination with some form of trap, either with or 
without the added attraction of food; these to be used whenever the moths were fly- 
ing, and their use enforced, if necessary, by legislation. Considering, for the above 
reasons, that the fondness of these moths for light was proved, I made no efforts to 
obtain personal demonstration of the fact; and it was only on learning how many 
species of moths and even of other insects may pass for Aletia with the ordinary ob- 
server, and on seeing from my notes how little attention was paid to the light of my 
lantern, that I began to doubt the efficacy of this remedy; but this, unfortunately, 
was after I had left the field. As itis, Ican only say that the number attracted to 
lights, as compared with the entire number, was very small,so far as my experience 
goes. Though I saw a few dozen attracted into the house, thousands were within 
sight of the light and removed but a few rods; while for each of those thus attracted 
a dozen individuals belonging to other species came to the light. My own observa- 
tion, then, goes to show that these moths are not attracted to any great extent by 
lights; but if this attraction should be proven to be considerable, this would prove 
one of the best ways of dealing with the pest. 


On the whole, the conclusion at which we arrived in regard to the 
use of the lanterns is much the same as that which we have stated of 
poisoned sweets. Early in the spring and late in the fall they should 
be tried. Their use in the months between June and October will de- 
pend upon how efficacious other remedies have been, and upon the 
actual success of the trap used. In the seasons mentioned first, the 
planter must not be discouraged at the sinali proportion of cotton- 
moths to other moths, remembering the fact which we have so often 
reiterated, of the immense economic importance of every hibernating 
individual. it is well, also, to bear in mind that almost without excep- 
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tion the other moths which are’thus captured are more or less injurious 
to vegetation. 

Tn the special report we published figures and descriptions of many 
lanterns which have been patented. Our space will not admit of 
reproducing the figures and descriptions. Any planter can devise a 
trap which will answer the purpose. The principle is as follows: Place 
a light above a pan containing finid, which may be either viscid or 
poisoned. The moths attracted by the light fall into the pan,’and are 
thus destroyed. 


THE BOLL-WORM. 
IMPORTANCE OF THE SUBJECT. 


Scarecely inferior to the cotton-worm in the extent of its injuries to 
the cotton crop is the so-called “boll-worm” (Heliothis armigera, Hiibn.). 
Every year, and, it is almost safe to say, in every plantation in the whole 
cotton-belt this pest makes its appearance, and, although its ravages 
during some years are insignificant beside those of the cotton-worm, yet 
the periodical appearances of the latter, the confining of its hibernating 
area to the more southern portions of the cotton-belt, and its numerous 
parasites, all combine to render its superiority to the boll-worm as a Cot- 
ton enemy very slight. There are, moreover, difficulties in the way of 
destroying the boll-worm—difficulties arising from its peculiar methods 
of work, and from the great number of its food plants—which do not 
exist in the case of the cotton-caterpillar, and which help’to render the 
former as formidable as the latter. Indeed, in a large part of the cotton- 
belt there can be no doubt but that the boll-worm is the one by far the 
more to be feared. This is especially true in those more northern por- 
tions, which the cotton-worm reaches only late in the season; too late, gen- 
erally, to do more than clear away the too abundant foliage, and allow 
the sun to ripen the bolls more quickly. Hven in many parts of the 
more southern regions we find planters expressing the opinion that the 
boll-worm is the more to be dreaded of the two. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


NOMENCLATURE.—Of popular names the boll-worm has one for almost 
every plant upon which it feeds and for every country which it inhabits; 
and as it is almost cosmopolitan and a very general feeder, these names 
aremany. Throughout cotton-growing States itis very generally known 
as the boll-worm when it occurs upon cotton; when it occurs upon corn 
it is called the corn-worm, and as such it is known in those Western 
States in which it infests the corn crop. In many Southern States it is 
known in the early part of the season as the corn-bud worm. Where 
found upon tomatoes it is called the tomato-worm. ‘These four names 
are the ones by which it is best known in this country. As we shall 
consider it only in its relation to cotton, we shall speak of it as the boll- 

worm, except where it is necessary to make use of one of the other titles. 
- GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION.—The geographical range of the spe- 
cies is very great. Mr. Bond, at the March 1, 1869, meeting of the Lon- 
don Entomological Society, exhibited specimens from the Isle of Wight, 
Java, and Australia, and these localities, taken in connection with other 
parts of Europe and the United States, seem to justify a prediction made 
by Mr. Grote, that we shall probably soon write after its habitat—the 
world. 
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Foop-PLANtTs.—for many years it was not known that the destructive 
corn-worim and the cotton boll-worm were the same insect. It was sus- 
pected by many. before actually demonstrated, but is even now un- 
known to the majority of agriculturists. The first record of the iden- 
tity of the two insects which we have been able to find is in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Report for 1854, in an article headed “ Insects in- 
festing the cotton plant,” by Townend Glover. Mr. Glover says: 

There is a striking similarity between the boll-worm and the eorn-worm, in appear- 
ance, food, and habits, both in the caterpillar and perfect state, which leads to the 
supposition that the boll-worm may be the young of the corn-worm moth, and the . 
eggs deposited on the young bolls as the nearest substitute for green corn, and placed 
on them only when the corn has become too old and hard for their food. * * * Col, 
B. A. Sorsby, of Columbus, Miss., has bred both insects, and declares them to be the 
same; and moreover when, according to his advice, the corn was carefully wormed, 
on two or three plantations, the boli-worms did not make their appearance that season 
on the cotton, notwithstanding on neighboring plantations they committed great 
ravages. 

To Col. B. A. Sorsby, then, must be given the credit for first making 
this important discovery. 

The consideration of the boll-worm in corn is inseparably connected 
with the consideration of its work in cotton, so little, more need be said 
here of its methods of work. In those corn States which do not grow 
cotton, it is greatly dreaded. Whole crops are ruined in Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, South Hlinois, and Missouri, and scarcely a year passes without 
much damage being done. 

According to Riley, there are two broods of the worms a year in those 
States, and very early and very late corn fare the worst, the intermedi- 
ate varieties usually escaping severe injury. In seasons of protracted 
length, a third brood is sometimes produced, which, for want of other 
food, lives upon the hard kernels of well-ripened ears. Mrs. Treat has 
shown that an early brood in New Jersey bores into the stalks of corn, 
and also eats through the leaves surrounding the staminate flowers be- 
fore the ears have begun to make their.appearance. This would argue 
perhaps three broods a year north, making the exceptional late brood of 
which Professor Riley speaks a fourth. The so-called “‘bud-worms” of 
the Southern corn crop are nothing but this same early brood of Heliothis, 
having almost precisely similar habits to those observed in New Jersey 
by Mrs. Treat. 

In the role of a tomato-worm, Heliothis has done a great deal of dam- 
age. In Maryland, in 1869, according to Mr. Glover, these worms did 
great injury to the tomato crop, eating alike the ripe and the unripe 
fruit, gnawing great holes in them and rendering them unfit for market 
use. One worm would sometimes entirely rnin a number of tomatoes on 
one plantalone. Concerning this taste of the boll-worm, Mr. Riley says: 

This glutton is not even satisfied with ravaging these two great staples of the 
country, cotton and corn, but, as I discovered in 1867, it voraciously attacks the 
tomato in South Iilinois, eating into the green fruit, and thereby causing such fruit 
to rot. In this manner it often causes serious loss to the tomato grower, and it may 
justly be considered the worst enemy to the tomato in that section of the country. 


In the American Hntomologist, ii, 172, we find the following interest- 
ing statement: 


We learn from a recent number of Seientific Opinion that, at a late meeting of the 
Loudon Entomological Society, Mr. Jenner Weir exhibited specimens of our cotton 
boll-worn moth (Heliothis armigera, Hiibn.) which were bred from larvae which fed 
on the fruit of the tomato, As we have already shown (American Entomologist, i, 
pp- 212, 215), this same species attacks onr corn, and does great damage to our toma- 
toes by eating into the fruit ; and the fact of its being bred from the tomato in Eng- 
Jand, where this fruit is with difficulty grown, is interesting and suggestive. 
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But the tomato-worm is not confined to the fruit,'as is shown by the 
fact that several specimens were recently sent to the department by 
Professor Willet with the remark that they were found boring into the 
terminal shoots of tomato plants at Macon, Ga., early in September. 

Another common garden vegetable that is also injured by the boll- 
worm is the garden pea. This was observed by Mr. Trelease in Ala- 
bama. <A boil-worm would bore a hole into the pod and devour its 
whole contents before leaving it for another. 

Of allied piants, the boli-worm has been observed to eat the chick-pea 
(Cicer arietinum) in Europe, the common cow-pea of the South, and the 
common string-bean (Phaseolus vulgaris), and Erythrina herbacea, a le- 
guminous plant common in the South. M. J. Fallou (Insectologie Agri- 
cole, 1869, p. 205) records Heliothis as feeding upon the chick-pea. He 
found the young worms to feed upon the leaves and the large ones to 
bore into the pod. With the cow-pea, upon which Mr. Trelease found 
it feeding very abundantly, and in which the pod is more fleshy and the 
pease separated by fleshy partitions, it often pursues a different course 
from that which it takes with the common garden pea; it often bores 
into one chamber of the pod, eats the seed in it, and then, instead of 
cutting through the partition to reach the next, bores another hole from 
the outside. The same observation precisely was made concerning their 
habits when feeding upon Erythrina. As to the string-beans, Professor 
Riley records that it was found eating them around Kirkwood, Mo., by 
Miss Mary Murtfeldt. 

This department has also received specimens of the boll-worm from 
D. Landreth & Sons, of Philadelphia, as quite seriously infesting fields 
of Lima beans. 

The pods sent were each pierced by one hole of an eighth of an ineh 
or more in diameter, and the contents in every case had been destroyed. 

Of other useful plants which the boll-worm cccasionally feeds upon 
we would mention pumpkins (Cucurbita pepo) as recorded by Mr Glover 
in the Department of Agriculture Report for 1870, p. 84, and red pep- 
pers (Capsicum annuwm), as recorded by G. H. French in the Seventh 
Report of the State Entomologist, of [inois, p. 162. Mr. Glover also 
states that “a young boll-worm was found in the corolla of the flower 
of a squash, devouring the pistil and stamens.” 

Mr. French also records the fact of finding what he considered to be 
the boll-worm in the pods of Hibiscus grandiflorus, the large flowered 
rose mallow. 

Mrs. Treat discovered, in the course of her observations upon Helio- 
this, that many individuals of the first brood ate into the stems ef the 
garden flower known as Gladiolus, and not only into the stems but into 
the flower buds also. 

As regards its European food-plants, Professor Riley quotes from M. 
Ch. Gourean’s Jnsectes Nuisibles, Second Supplement. 1865, p. 132, to the 
effect that it not only infests the ears of Indian corn, but devours also 
the heads of hemp and the leaves of tobacco and of lucerne (Medicago 
sativa). ; 

And now let us turn to the consideration of the bell-worm on cotton. 


THER EGG. 


The sge of the wpoll-worm (Plate XVI, fig. 5,) moth differs in form 
frou: that of the ectton-werm moth, as shown in the accompanying 
figuic, by its much greater diameter through from top to bottom, look- 
ing, as one author aptly expresses it, “as though molded in a tea-cup, 
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while the cotton-worm egg was molded in the saucer.” The two diam- 
eters of the egg are nearly equal and are about the same as the greatest 
diameter of the egg of Aletia. In color also it differs from the egg of 
Aletia, the latter being of adelicate green, scarcely distinguishable from 
the leaf, while the former is nearly white and easily detected upon the 
plant. A noticeable feature of many of these eggs is an irregular red- 
dish-brown band near their summits, which gradually disappears with 
the development of the embryo. The sculpturing of the egg is almost 
identical with that of the cotton-worm moth. The number of eggs laid 
by the female Heliothis must approximate pretty closely to that laid by 
the female Aletia. According to Mr. Glover, a single female boll-worm 
moth dissected by Dr. John Gamble, contained upwards of 500 eggs. 
From their greater thickness, this number of eges would necessarily 
take up more room than the same number of Aletia eggs, and hence we 
find that the female Heliothis is more robust than the Aletia. 

From all accounts, the favorite ovipositing time is at or shortly after 
twilight, when the moths are flying in great numbers. Concerning the 
place of deposit of the eggs, however, published accounts have differed. 
Mr. Glover says: 

The ege is generally deposited singly on the outside of the involucel or outer calyx 
of the flower or young boll, where it adheres by means of a gummy substance which 
surrounds the egg when first laid, and whieh hardens by exposure to the atmosphere. 
Tt has been repeatedly stated by planters that the ege was deposited on the stem, and 
that the young stem forms the first food of the newly-hatched caterpillar; but aftera 
careful examination of several hundred stems I found only one egg placed in this situ- 
ation, and that, from the fact of its being laid on its side instead of the base, had evi- 
dently been misplaced. 


Professor Riley, in his Third Missouri Entomological Report follows 
Mr. Glover quite exactly, saying: ‘“ It is usually deposited singly on the 
outside of the involucre or outer calyx or young boll.” ; 

Observations made during the past two years would seem to disprove 
this statement of Mr. Glover pretty effectually. I found it to be the 
exception that the eges are laid upon the involucre. Although I have 
found them upon all parts of the plant, the majority of them seem to be 
deposited upon the lower surface of the leaves, as is the ease with the 
cotton-worm eggs. I made a careful search of many plants while in the 
cotton fields of Alabama, and the following note will serve to indicate 
the usual distribution of the eges: “On one plant I found eleven eggs 
which were distributed in the following manner: one on 'the involuere, 
two on the stalks, and eight on the leaves.’ Mr. Trelease states in his 
report that he found them upon the petioles and both surfaces of the 
leaves, and upon the outer surface of the involuere. 

The duration of the egg state varies with the season of the year, much 
as it does with the egg of the cotton-moth. We have no data as to the 
actual length of time between the laying of the egg and the time of 
hatching, but it probably approximates to Alctia in this respect, although. 
the time may be somewhat longer. 


TH LARVA. 


As just stated, we have disproved the old idea that by far the majority 
of the eggs are laid upon calyx and involuere, and it consequently fol- 
lows that the received opinions as to the newly-hatched worm boring 
immediately into the boll or flower bud must also be thrown aside. The 
worm aiter gnawing through its ‘egg shell makes its first meal upon the 
part of the plant upon which the egg was laid, be it leaf, stem, or invo- 
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lucre. Should it be laid upon the leaf, as is usually the case, it may be 
three days before the worm reaches the boll. Should it be laid upon the 
involucre, the young worm bores into the boll at an earlier date. As a 
rule, we may safely : say that where the egg is laid upon the involucre 
the worm pierces through within twenty-four hours after hatching. 

The newly-hatched boll-worm walks like a geometrid larva or looper, 
‘Ca measuring worm,” as it is often called. This is easily explained’ by 
the fact that, while in the fall- grown worm the abdominal legs or pro- 
legs are all nearly equal in length, in the newly-hatched worm the second 
pair is slightly shorter than the third, and the first pair is shorter and 
slenderer than the second, a state of things approaching that in the full- 
grown cotton-worm, though the difference in size in the former case is 
not nearly so marked as in the latter. This method of walking is lost 
with the first or second molt. There is nothing remarkably charaeter- 
istie about these young larvae. They seem to be somewhat thicker in 
proportion to their length than the young cotton-worms, and they have 
not so delicate and transparent an appearance. Their heads are black, 
and their bodies seem already to have begun to vary in color. The body 
above is furnished with sparse, stiff hairs, each arising from a tubercle. 
I have often watched the newly-hatched boll-worms while in the cotton 
fields. When hatched trom an egg which had been deposited upon a 
leaf, they invariably made their first meal on the substance of the leaf, 
and then wandered about for a longer or shorter space of time, evident] y 
seeking a boll or flower-bud. It was always interesting to wateh this 
seemingly aimless search, the young worm crawling first down the leaf 
stem and then back, then dropping a few inches by a silken thread, and 
then painfully working its way back again, until at last it found the 
object of its search, or fell to the ground, where it was destroyed by 
ants. 

We may safely say, then, that the young larvae feed for a longer or 
shorter space of time upon 'the part of the plant on which they are born, 
but usually migrate sooner or later to flower-bud or boll. That the worm 
may occasionally attain full growth, having fed upon the leaves alone, 
is suggested by the fact that Mr. Trelease, on May 50, found a partly 
grown boll-worm feeding upon the leaves of cotton. At this time the - 
forms were very few and very small. Comparatively early in the sea- 
son, when feeding upon buds or small bolls, a single worm often does a 
eveat amount of damage, proceeding from bud to bud or from boll to 
boll. 

The destruction of the essential parts of the Hower before the boil 
proper is formed, is sometimes as great a source of loss as the destruc- 
tion of the maturing bolls. 

It is quite a common sight to see large worms in the flower, as also 
the younger individuals, the latter, however, usually having penetrated 
the bud and forced the premature ‘blossom. 

As the boll-worms increase in size, a most wonderful diversity of color 
and marking becomes apparent. In color, different individuals will vary 
from a brilliant green to a deep pink or a dark brown, exhibiting almost 
every conceivable intermediate stage, and from an immac ulate, unstriped 
specimen to one with regular spots and many stripes. The ereen worms 
are more common than those of any other color; but those of varying 
shades of pink or brown are so abundant as to make it impossible to fix 
upon a type. Marly in the season (as will be hereafter shown) the pre- 
vailing color is green. A common variety is light greenin color. Run- 
ning from the first ring back of the head to the posterior end of the 
body on each side is a broad whitish line; just above is a broad dusky 
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line; down the center of the back is another dusky line, or stripe, as it 
should preferably be called; this dorsal stripe has a narrow white line 
down its center, and it is bordered on each side by a narrow white line. 
Between the dusky dorsal and lateral stripes run four or five very faint, 
wavy, longitudinal, white lines, so faint as not to interfere with the gen- 
eral color of the body. Each body-ring has eight black spots, which, 
upon being examined with a lens, are seen to be tubercles, each with a 


stiff hair uponitstip. These spots are arranged in two transverse rows of 


four, the spots in the front row being slightly closer together than those 
in the back row; the outer spot of the back row is small and placed 
nearer the front row. 

Of these features the most constant seems to be the whitish stripe on 
each side. When the boll-worm is brown these stripes assume a yellow- 
ish hue. They are shown in all illustrations of the boll-worm yet pub- 
lished, and are present in all specimens in the department collection. 
Another pretty constant feature is the relative position of the tubercles 
just described. They are not always of a contrasting color to the rest 
of the back, and hence cannot always be spoken of as spots. When 
they are not discernible as spots, however, an examination with the lens 
shows them still present as tubercles, each surmounted by a hair. This 
point affords apparently a good and reliable means of distinguishing the 
young boll-worm from the young cotton-worm, which otherwise might 
prove a matter of difficulty during the earlier stages and in the early 
part of the year, before black cotton-worms are to be found. In the 
cotton-worm the two middle spots of each of the two rows of four are of 
the same distance apart, so as to form the four corners of a rectangle. 
In the boll-worm, however, the two middle spots of the hind row are 


more widely separated than the corresponding spots of the front row. 


This distinction may be recognized at a glance when the eye has become 
accustomed to it. The dusky dorsal stripe is often wanting, as also are 
the dusky lateral stripes, and, as just stated, the spots are often indis- 
cernible. 

Mrs. Treat seems to have noticed a uniformity of color as between 
individuals of the same brood, and a diversity as between those of dif- 
ferent broods. She says: 

I did not think that this green larva that eats into the pease and stalks of corn, be- 


fore the latter are half grown, was, as you inform me, this same striped boll-worm 
that eats into the ears ofcorn. * * * 


Such uniformity depending upon brood, or diversity from diversity 
of brood or food-plant, can by no means be laid down as a rule. The 
early brood, however, seems to consist almost entirely of green individ- 
uals, and those feeding upon other plants than corn and cotton are more 
usually green also. The pink individuals are more common upon cotton 
and the roasting-ears of corn. As Mrs. Treat has stated, a green worm 
may turn brownish after the later molts, but half-grown brown worms 
are yery abundant in the bolls of cotton. In this connection, Mr. Glover 
states : 

These variations of color are not easily accounted for, as several caterpillars changed 
color without any apparent cause, being fed upon the same food and in the same box 
with others. Several planters assert that in the earlier part of the season, the green 
worms are found in the greatest number, while the dark brown varieties are seen 
later in the autumn, as we know is also the case with the caterpillars of the cotton- 
worm. 

We have shown elsewhere that the larva of Heliothis has one redeeming 
character in its occasional cannibalistic and predaceous turn of mind. 
Boll-worms, when in confinement, have the habit, in common with other 
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lepidopterous larvae, of devouring one another. All through the past 
summer larvae were being sent to the department from the South, but 
whenever several boll-worms were mailed in the same box, oneonly ~ 
would reach us alive, all the others having been destroyed. This was — 
the case even when the box was filled with cotton leaves and bolls or 
corn leaves. It might, however, be said that the food dried up on the 
journey, and that hence they were driven to destroy one another; but 
the fact is that even when confined in breeding cages, where fresh food 
was always at hand and where the conditions were made as natural as 
possible, they seemed as hungry as ever for their companions, and it 
was impossible to rear more than one in the same box or cage. 

' Still more conclusive, however, and of extreme interest, is the fact 
that Mr. Trelease actually saw, upon several occasions, on the plant 
and undisturbed, large boll-worms catch smaller ones, which they de: 
voured “hoof and bide,’ or simply pierced the skin with their mandi- 
bles so that the juice could be sucked, the refuse being dropped. 

In addition to this we have the fact fully established during the past 
season that the boll-worm, in a state of nature, preys more or less fre 
quently upon the chrysalis of the cotton-worm. 

In the specimens sent to the department, the full-grown boll-worm 
was found entirely within the folded leaf and the hind end of the body 
of the chrysalis was eaten into. . 

Judging from the data at hand, the duration of the larva state of 
Heliothis, or, in other words, the worm state, seems to vary from eighteen 
to twenty-four days in the cotton-belt, depending much upon the climate, 
the state of the weather, and the food plant. When full-grown it trans- 
forms to a chrysalis, with very different preliminaries from*those which 
prepare the cotton-worm for pupation. 


THE CHRYSALIS. 


Almost all of the statements regarding the pupation of the boll-worm 
have been to the effect that the full-grown worm descends into the 
ground to the depth of several inches, and there forms itself an oval 
cocoon of gravel and earth, cemented together by its gummy silk. 

Prof. G. H. French, of Llinois, has studied the chrysalis of Heliothis 
carefully of late, and sums up his observations as follows: * 


In digging for the chrysalis around the corn-hills, I found that instead of their oc- 

cupying an oval earthen cocoon, as has usually been written of them, and as they 
apparently do in the breeding box, they were down in the ground from five to six 
inches below the surface, in a hole about a third of an inch in diameter, reaching from 
the chrysalis to the top of the ground, where it was covered with a {hin filin of dirt 
from an eighth to a quarter of aninch thick. This hole was larger at the bottom than 
at the top, apparently so as to give full motion to the chrysalis, and usually bent in 
its course, so the lower part would have an inclination of perhaps forty-five degrees, 
At the bottom would be found the chrysalis, the small end downward and the head 
upward. In one case I found the hole so bent that the chrysalis occupied a horizontal 
position. The hole was smooth inside, and was, perhaps, made so by cementing the 
earth together, but of that I could not tell, for the whole ground was moist, though 
dry enough to be firm. 

In reference to these observations of Professor French, Mr. Trelease 
says, in a recent letter: 

In deep breeding-jars, with four or«five inches of loose soil, I found that the larvae 
of Heliothis went several inches from the surface before forming their cocoon, but did 
not notice a passage leading down. As I did not notice very closely, such a tube may 
have been there, but I think if so I should have seen some trace of it. Inalleases 
there was a thin film of silk. In the field I saw numbers plowed up, but did not di 
for any with care. Of course the plowing would have destroyed such a tube, but 
sometimes found the silk about the pupa, though always more or less torn. 


*Seventh Report of the State Entomologist of Dlinois, 1877, p. 105, 
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The rearing of boll-worms at the department would seem to show that 

loose, friable earth the passage made by the worms in their descent 

mes obliterated by the falling together of the earth behind them; 

it seems provable that, in compact soil, any larva entering the 

nd would leave a round passage behind it. A thin film of silk has 

ays been noticed lining the cell in which the chrysalis is found. 

In addition to the prominent distinguishing point thaf the chrysalis 

of Aletia is invariably found only above ground, and is normally found 

‘in rolled leaf and slight cocoon, while the chrysalis of Heliothis is in- 

- yariably found only below the surface of the ground, normally in a 

_ smooth shell, lined with a thin film of silk, it may be well to mention 

- the characteristic points which distinguish the chrysalides themselves. 

_ “The pupa of Heliothis is reddish or light brown, and polished, and the 

_ pupa of Aletia dark brown, sometimes almost black, with the lower 

_ margin of the abdominal rings, 4 to 6, of a reddish-yellow or saffron 

olor; it is not polished, but has a greasy appearance. Thgpupa of 
_ Heliothis is rather stout, and the last segment is rounded and furnished 

with two slender, straight spines (Plate XVI, fig 6). The pupa of Aletia, 

contrary to this, is quite slender, especially the abdomen; the last seg- 

ment is not rounded, and its tip is prolonged into a tail-like appendage, 

which bears at the tip 4 spines, the ends of which are curved so as to 

form a loop; four similar spines are placed transversely in a row, a little 

in front of the terminal 4 hooks; this makes eight spines for Aletia and 

only two for Heliothis; the stigmata or breathing-holes are rather con- 

onmtana on the pupa of Heliothis, and scarcely noticeable on the pupae 

f Aletia. 

_ We insert a detailed description of the chrysalis of the boll-worm for 
_ the benefit of those interested : 


Heliothis armigera.—Pupa: Length, } to }3 ef an inch; color, reddish brown, darker 
towards the head; polished. The following particulars will be noticed when exam- 
ined under the microscope: the head, which narrows in the region of the maxillae toa 
rounded, somewhat clevated ridge, is covered with minute and rather indistinet 

anulations, and has near the froni a few shallow, transverse, impressed lines, which, 

owever, do not entirely cross from one side to the other; there are also a few irregu- 
lar impressions on the head behind the eye, and about midway between the posterior 
angle of the eye and the posterior margin of the head is an impressed puncture from ‘ 
which a very short stiff hair arises, and another shallow impression somewhat in the 
shape of a V may be found at the middle near the posterior margin; the sculpture of 
the thoracic segments is somewhat different from that of the head; the whole surface 
_ is closely and very finely faceted, and quite a number of irregular, shallow, impressed 
_ transverse lines run over the whole surface; the 3d ring is very much wrinkled; the 
surface of the abdominal rings is similarly sculptured; the front margin of rings, 4-7, 
is coarsely punctured; the 4th has only few of these punctures, but on the other three 
rings they are quite numerous around the whole margin; the front portion of these 
unctures is deep, and they run out posteriorly more or less into a shallow, channel- 
ike impression ; the posterior margin is covered quite regularly with slightly elevated, 
dark brown granules of different forms; some are square, others five, and otherg 
six-sided ; the other rings, except the last, have nothing peculiar in their structure; 
the last segment is bluntly rounded, and furnished at the ends with two quite long, 
__ black, slender spines, which at their apical third are whitish, faintly bent upwards, 
with their tips sometimes slightly twisted and directed downward; ventrally, this 
_ ring and the one before it have each a short, longitudinal impressed line; the cir- 
: cumference of the stigmata is elevated, dark brown, with the center of a sandy color 


and spongy texture; the cases of the wings, legs, and antennxy are coyered with 
_ Bhallow facets. 


—— 


THA MOTH. 


After the figure of the moth on Plate VIII, an additional extended 
description will be unnecessary. Ii is a very variable species, and it 
| is owing to this fact that American specimens were so long consid- 
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ered to form a species distinct from the European. In size the varia- 
tion is not great, the smaller individuals having an expanse of wing*of 
an inch and three-eighths, and the larger ones expanding an inch and ~ 
three-quarters. The general color of the body and upper wings varies 
from a light gray tinged with olive green to a rich yellow gray, almost _ 
tawny. In some specimens the markings of the fore wings are almost 
obliterated, and in others they appear with great distinctness. On the 

“hind wings there is much variation in the size of the light spot within 
the dark band; in some specimens it is not discernible, and in others its 
length equals half the breadth of the wing. The width of the black 
band of the posterior wings also varies greatly. The moth is so very 
different from Aletia that even a hasty glance at the plates will enable 
the planter to distinguish them. The most prominent distinguishing 
feature, and one that can be recognized at a glance, is the broad black 
band on the hind wings of the boli-worm moths. When at rest the lat- 
ter doesgpot tightly close its wings roof-shaped over its back, as does” 
the cotton-worm moth, but holds them slightly open, so that the black 
band is plainly seen. 

The moths begin to fly shortly after sundown. During the day, when 
disturbed, they fly out with the quick darting motion peculiar to most 
noctuids under such circumstances—a flight almost precisely like that 
of the cotton-moth. At night, however, their flight is freer and more 
sustained. As has been noted of the adult Aletia, these moths feed at 
night upon the nectar secreted by the glands of the cotton-plant, the 
cow-pea, the greater coffee-weed, and probably upon others. Their 
methods of feeding are almost precisely like those of the cotton-moth, 
the antennae being kept in constant vibration. They also, upon occa- 
sion, hover before a gland, steadying themselves by their fore legs. 
When at rest and sucking nectar, they do not fold the wings like Aletia, 
but keep them slightly raised and partly open. We have not heard of 
this moth being found to feed upon fruit as Aletia does, though it is 
probable that this may occur, as the tip of the probescis is spined mm a@_ 
somewhat similar manner. 


oe 


THE NUMBER OF BROODS. 


The chrysalis of the boll-worm usually gives forth the perfect moth in 
early May in the more southern portions of the cotton-belt. The eggs 
of these first moths are for the most part laid on the leaves of corn, 
though occasionally one is deposited upon the just-appearing cotton 
plant, and others are laid upon the other food-plants to be found. By 
far the majority are laid upon the corn Jeaves; and it is a rare occur- 
rence to find a boll-worm upon cotton in the months of May and June. 
The individuals of this first brood of Heliothis upon corn are called, in 
many parts of the South, “terminal bud worms,” the reason for which 
will shortly be shown. 

The newly hatched larvae begin feeding at once upon the corn leaves 
upon which they were born, and gnaw many small irregular holes 
through them, giving them the appearance of having been riddled by a 
charge of small shot. Upon these external leaves of corn they may be 
found for some time, specimens upwards of half of an inch in length © 
having been collected May 21. As they increase in size they progress ~ 
downward into the closely folded leaf, and sooner or later reach the — 
tender terminal leaves or bud, where they do a very destructive work, — 

The plants thus infested may be readily recognized by the riddled ap- — 
pearance of the larger leaves. When such a stalk is found, if the leaves, _ 
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beginning with the outermost, be stripped off nearly to the bases of their 
‘shoaths, a quantity of brown, dry excrement will be found, increasing 


in quantity as the center of the plant is approached, until at last the 
usually pale green worm is reached, either within the sheath of a leaf 
or in a cavity eaten into the closely rolied terminal leaves. When full 
grown, it gnaws a circular hole through the leaves directly outwards 
from the point where it has been feeding and falls to theeground, where 


_ it transforms to a chrysalis, as before described. 


It is difficult to estimate the usual amount of damage done by the 
first brood, as it differs so much in different localities. It seems, how- 
ever, never to be alarmingly great, on account of the comparatively 
small numbers. Observations on a small scale in Alabama. showed 
about one plant in forty to be infested by them. 

A second brood makes its appearance in Alabama from the first to 
the middle of June. The eggs are, as before, for the most part laid upon 
the corn leaves. Some few are laid upon cotton—more, usually, than is 
the case with the first brood. The young larvae feed upon the¥eaves as 
before and upon the tassels. As they approach full growth they are 
found within the young ears, feeding upon the silk, the milky kernels as 
fast as they appear, and upon the tender cob. Upon reaching full size 
they bore through the shuck and fall to the ground. The moths of this 
second brood may be seen flying in considerable numbers in the early 
part of July. 

It is the next, the third brood proper, which does most damage to 
corn. This is called the “ corn-worm,” the “‘ear-worm,” or the “tassel- 
worm.” About the ist of July the eggs are laid, probably near the end 


of the husk of corn. Very few eggs are laid upou cotton growing in the 


same field. The larvae feed upon the silk and tender grains near the 


ends of the ears, destroying many ears and rendering many others 


unfit for use. It is a noticeable fact that, while the individuals of the 
two earlier broods have for the most part varied little in color, being 
chiefly of a pale green, this third brood consists of worms of the various 
shades of green, pink, and rose. ‘These larvae attain full growth prob- 


ably in the shortest time of any of the broods, and boring through the 


husks fall to the ground to pupate as before. 

By the ist of August or thereabouts, when the time for a fourth brood« 
has arrived, the ears of corn.have begun to harden, while cotton bolls 
and forms are very plentiful. Instinct teaches the moths of the third 
brood to lay their eggs upon cotton instead of upon corn, as their parents 
have done. We have mentioned the fact that a few worms are to be 
found upon cotton previous to this time. An occasional individual will 
be found to have attained his growth on cotton in May, before a flower- 


‘bud has appeared, and which has evidently fed.entirely upon cotton 


leaves. 

Mr. G. W. Hazard, of Rutledge, Ala., makes the statement: “Bud- 
worms injure the cotton while vezy young, in cool wet springs, generally 
in the last of April and through May.” 

Mr. Trelease found the first larvae eating the flower-buds or forms as 
early as June 11; but very few were found from this time on until the 


appearance of the fourth brood upon cotton, thus demonstrating plainly 


that a corn diet is much preferred so long as certain tender portions can 
beobtained. . 

The habits of this fourth brood have already been given in the gene- 
ral remarks concerning the boll-worm upon cotton. It is by far the 
most destructive brood. About the Ist of September the moths of this - 
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brood are to be seen in great numbers at night sucking the neotan 
cotton, cassia, and cow-pea. ey, | 

The fifth brood begins early in September, and is also confined to otal ae. 
In all but the most southern portions of the cotton-belt this brood ap- 
pears normally to be the last, its chrysalides living through the winter | On 
in their underground cells. With an exceptionally fine season it seems 
probable that there may be another brood, but upon this point we have, Regt 
as yet, no evidence. i 

These remarks upon the number of broods are based upon observa- 
tions made the present year in Central Alabama, and the following facts 
must be taken into consideration: that the observations were limited 
geographically to a single point, central, it is true, but were unconfirmed 
by observations from other points. Moreover, 1879 was by no means a 
bad worm year. From opposite extremes of the cotton belt we should 
expect to find variation in opposing directions from this as an average. 
In years when the worms were very numerous we should expect to find — 
them infesting cotton at a period earlier than that which we have 
designated, and where corn is not grown in the vicinity, they probably 
feed upon cotton from the first appearance of the flower-buds. These 
points will account for the fact of the frequent early reports of the _ 
age of the boll-worm in cotton. 

The same difficulty also arises in ascertaining the precise number of 
broods of the boll-worm that was found with the cotton-worm. Some 
moths issuing from winter quarters later than others, or failing so soon 
to find a suitable place of deposit for their eggs, will lay their eggs later 
than others. Some larvae, moreover, may, by surrounding circumstan- 
ces, fail to develop as fast as others. These and other points combined 
start an irregularity of the broods, the tendency of which is to contin- 
ually increase rather than to diminish, until in the later generations 
upon cotton we may find them in all stages at once—eggs, larvae of all 
sizes, chrysalides, and moths. The number and relative appearances of 
the broods normally, however, we believe to be that which we have given. 

The boll-worm disappears in the fall before the cotton-worm does. 
Mr. G. W. Smith-Vaniz, of Canton, Miss., gathered eggs from one of 
which a larva hatched August 30, It became a chrysalis September 22, 

‘and passed the winter in this state, issuing as a moth May 14. Another 
brood of the cotton caterpillars was reared after this boll-worm went 
into winter quarters. 

In his Third Missouri Entomological Report, p. 107, — Riley 
makes the statement: 

Most of the moths issne in the fall and hibernate as such, but some of them pass the 
winter in the chrysalis state and do not issue till the following spring. I haveknown 
them to issue, in this latitude (324° N.), after the Ist of November, when no frost had 
previously occurred. 

It may be true that Heliothis occasionally hibernates as a moth. No 
instance of such hibernation has, however, come under our notice, nor 
do we find any other statement of this fact than this of Professor Riley’s, 
just quoted. It is certain that the insect normally hibernates in the 
chrysalis state, and that if a hibernating moth is found it is an excep- 
tional occurrence. r), 

Many of the noctuids ae as moths, and some, as, for instance, 
the army-Worm of the north (Heliophila wripuneta, Haworth), are sup- 
posed to winter either in the moth or chrysalis state. The latter point 
is not yet definitely settled, however, and even if it were it would sim- — 
' ply create a precedent not "necessarily a probability, in favor of a dval 
hibernation of Heliothis. 
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INFLUENCE OF WEATHER. 
It seems to be a pretty generally-settled point among planters, so far 


as we can ascertain, that the boll-worm is influenced by the weather in 
a similar manner to Aletia; that is to say, that they flourish best in wet 


_ seasons, and in dry, sunshiny weather do least damage. The testimony 
on this point is hardly as unanimous as with the cotton-worm, but it is 


sufficiently so to enable us with justice to make the general statement. 
Ma, Trelease says in this connection: 


Like the cotton-caterpillar, the boll-worm is more abundant in wet than in dry places ; 
‘at least such was my experience, and it is also said to do better in wet than in dry 
seasons. This isreadily explained by the hostility of ants, which are more abundant 
in dry than in wet places, and in fair than in rainy seasons. 

Barly in June several half-grown ‘‘bud-worms” were collected on Indian corn and 
transferred to cotton-plants with a view to watching their actions. Care was taken 
to place them upon plants upon which there were no ants. Seating myself beside 
them, I awaited developments. At first they evinced no desire to do more than con- 
ceal themselves beneath the leaves from the glare of the sun. But it was not long 
before a stray ant appeared on the plant, and, finding the larva, proceeded to run 
round and round it, biting it whenever it could, 

Soon, however, finding that unaided it could do little, the ant left the plant, and 
after watching it a short time, I lost sight of it; but in a few minutes 16 returned 
accompanied by several others of the same species. In a little while the worm was 
go worried that it fell from the plant, and was soon killed and carried off by its tor- 
mentors, which followed it to the ground, 

Several times I saw this repeated, the boll-worm being killed in each case within 
an hour after the time when they were placed on the cotton. Ants were also seen to 
kill these larvae upon several oceasions, and once or twice when the worms had not 
been interfered with by me. 


Mr. Lyman, in Department of Agriculture report for 1866, says that 
many eggs of the boll-worm moth are destroyed by ants. 

The theory of the ants influencing the comparative abundance of 
worms in wet and dry weather is, as we have said before, an extremely 
plausible one if its basis be correct. There cannot be the slightest doubt 
put that ants abound upon dry soil rather than upon that which is 
moist, and in dry, sunshiny weather rather than in rainy weather; nor 
can there be the slightest doubt but that many species destroy both 
cotton and boll worms. Then the theory will hold just so far as this 
destruction goes—just to the extent that the ants kill the worms. The 
fact that there is a slight difference of opinion as to the influence of the 


weather can then be easily explained by the comparative abundance of 


ants in different localities. The theory does not, however, entirely 
account for facts as observed, but will have to be taken in connection 
with the nectar-gland theory, and also with the facts of the superior 
nourishing power of a tender and succulent plant, as compared with 
one dry and dwarfed from drought. 


BEMEDIES. 
NATURAL REMEDIES. 


_ The remarks already made (see page 305), concerning the efficacy of 
insectivorous birds and of predaceous insects will apply equally well 
here. Strange to say, but one parasite upon Heliothis has been found. 
This was bred from a chrysalis received September 15, 1879, and proved 
to be Tachina aletiae. (See page 302.) 

Professor Riley, in a foot-note in his fourth Missouri report, mentions 
Heliothis armigera as being among the species from which he had bred 


Lachina anonyma. (For the habits of the Tachina flies see page 302.) 
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As to actual observations upon birds, Mr. Glover says: 
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Insectivorous birds also serve as very useful agents in the diminution of the boll. . 


worm. In proof of this fact I will state that I have seen a king-bird, or bee-martin 
chase aud capture a boll-worm moth not ten paces from where I stood, and which I 
was in pursuit of at the same time; also, that some young mocking birds, kept in 
their nest near an open window, were fed daily by their parents with insects, among 
which were quantities of the boll-worm moth, as was proved by the ground under- 
neath being strewn with their dissevered wings. 

As to predaceous insect enemies, we have already referred (see page343) 
to the most effective—the ants— and further discussion will be unnec- 
essary. Of the others, those doing most good will probably be the 
wasps, the asilus flies, the devil’s coach-horses, the lady-bird larvae, and 
the golden-eyed lace-wing fly larvae. The ground-beeitles will play a 
more important part, in all probability, in destroying the boll-worms 
than they do in destroying the cotton-worms, on account of the former 
descending into the ground to pupate. 

Mr. Glover gives an account of a spider which is said to destroy the 
boll-worm, in the following words: 

Another description of a smali spider, about the tenth of an inch in length, of alight 
drab color, with two or more dark spots on its back, was found very nuinerous inside 
of the involucre or ruffie of the cotton-bloom, where it is said to be useful to the 
er in destroying very young boll-worms. In many cases, where the eggs of the 

oll-worm moth had been deposited and hatched out, and the young worms had eaten 
throngh the outer calyx and already pierced a hole in the young bud or boll, it was 
frequently observed that no worm could be discovered inside; but, upon opening such a 
raffle, this small spider was almost invariably found snugly ensconced in its web; hence 
it was surmised that the young worm had entered between the ruffle and the boll or 


bud, and bud been destroyed by the spider, the nest of which was found in such situa- 
tions. 


ARTIFICIAL REMEDIES. 


Topritc.—Topping the cotton ata certain time of the year has been 
urged as a means of destroying the eggs both of the cotton-worm and 
boll-worm moths. It has already been shown that this would not prove 
efficacious as a remedy for the cotton-worm, and the result would be the 
same with the holl-worm. it is true that some eggs would be destroyed 
in this way, but actual count has shown that the destruction of those 
eggs which are deposited upon the upper part of the plant would not 
pay for the labor of topping. 

PotsoniInGg.—It has always been said that the strong point of the boll- 
worm lay in the fact that it worked within the boll, where no poison 
could reach it, and that this method of destruction would prove of no 
avail. Our study of the habits of the insect has shown us, as before 
stated, that by far the greater number of the eggs are laid upon the 
leaves, and that the newly-hatched larvae, before migrating to flower- 
buds or bolls, almost invariably feed to a greater or less extent upon the 
leaf where they were born. This shows, then, that a well-distributed 
poisonous mixture would, in all probability, destroy great numbers of the 
young worms. Observation has also shown that well-grown boll-worms, 
migrating from boll to boll, are also frequently killed by eating poisoned 
leaves. There is, then, a double reason for poisoning worm-infested cot- 
ton. The proper time for poisoning for the boll-worm, in regions where 
there is reason to suspect an extensive migration from corn to-cotton, 
is a few days, say a week, after the full-grown worms are found in the 
hardening ears of corn, or when the moths are observed to fly abun- 
dantly after the ear has begun to harden. The poisoning for the third 
brood proper of the cotton-worm and of the boll-worm can be done simul- 
taneously. 
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Inasmuch as an extended discussion of poisons and methods of apply- 
ing has. been given in that part of the report relating to the cotton-worm, 
any remarks on this head will be unnecessary. 

HAND-PICKING.—We should be, far from advising any planter to at- 
tempt to rid himself of the boll-worm by collecting them from cotton by 
hand. The plan which we do mean to suggést under this heading is 
killing the earlier brood of the insect upon corn as a preventive against 
future injuries in cotton. ; 

This idea was first suggested by Col. B. A. Sorsby, as stated in the 
Department of Agriculture Report for 1855: 

Col. B. A. Sorsby, of Columbus, in Georgia, has bred both these insects (corn and 
boli worms) and declares them to be the same; and, moreover, when, according to his 
advice, the corn was carefully wormed on two or three plantations, the boll-worms 
did not make their appearance that season on the cotton, notwithstanding that on 
neighboring plantations they committed great ravages. 

Mr. E. Sanderson, in 1858, having come to the conclusion that the 
two insects were identical,* advised the early planting and forcing of 
eotton, and the late planting of alternate rows of corn, with the view of 
keeping the worms supplied with a stock of the food-plant which they 
evidently preferred. .- 

In 1859, Mr. Peyton King, of Enterprise, in commenting upon Mr. 
Sanderson’s paper, said : ; 

If they are the same, their ravages may be to a great extent lessened by the plan 


suggested by Mr. Sanderson—that of planting the corn erop later. And to his plan I 
would suggest another—that of sending hands at the proper time through the corn 


_ for the purpose of opening slightly every ear with a dead silk, to extract and destroy 


the worin, and thereby destroy the miller. This might pay in reference to the corn 
alone.t 


No attention seems to have been paid to either of these suggestions, 
and the remedy has never come into use. 

The same idea suggested itself to me during my stay in the field in 
the summer of 1875, but, as I anuived in the latter part of July, I was 
only able to theorize. Mr. Trelease was instructed to pay attention to 
this point, and in his report we find the following: 


Since the earliest broods of larvae are found on the maize, or Indian corn, first in the 
stalk, later in the ears, and since the tendency of the species to multiply in geometrical 

rogression makes it desirable to destroy the early broods if possible, I would suggest 
Rate picking of these earlier broods as the best way known to me of dealing with 
the pest. As was stated when speaking of the natural history of Heliothis, if one of 
these larvae has taken up its abode in a stalk of corn, the fact can be detected by a 
very superficial examination, owing to the holes formed in the leaves. Let, then, 
each plow-hand be instructed, when cultivating the corn, to stop whenever he finds 
such a stalk, and catch and kill the worm, even though it should occasionally be 
necessary to destroy the plant in deing this, for the hill may be replanted, and the 
larvae thus killed might, if suffered to live, become in a few generations the parent 
of hundreds of boll-worms. Later, after the corn is laid by and has begun to fruit, 
boys may be sent through the fields to kill the “tassel-worms,” the presence of which 
may be detected by the excrement at the end of the ear or by the silk being eaten 
away. To catch these it will be only necessary to open the husk for a short distance 
back from the end of the ear, and, from the ease of discovering affected ears, the ex- 
pense will not be great. It is objected to this that ears so opened are exposed to the 
weather and to the attacks of birds. Though it must be admitted that this is true 
to a certain point, the destruction of all ears so interfered with does not follow, and 
the great lessening of the next crop of boll-worms will, I am certain, more than pay 
for what corn is sacrificed. : 


The boll-worm cannot be expected to be exterminated by this process, 
since it has so many other food-plauts from which it could, at any time, 


ne 


"American Cotton Planter, November, 1858. 
tibid., February, 1859. 
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migrate to corn or cotton; but, inasmuch as corn appears to be its favorite 
food, its numbers could be very greatly lessened, and its injuries to cotton — 
could be almost done away with by this process. We advise planters 
by all means to try it, and we assure, them that their time will not be 
lost. In sections of the cotton-belt which are badly troubled with the 
boll-worm, and where corn is not grown, it will be well to plant the latter 
crop and use it as a trap, as advised above. 

ROTATION OF CROPS.—In the light of the relation of the corn and boll 
worms, and of the numerous food-plants of Heliothis, we may here men- 
tion the fact that rotation of crops has been strongly urged as a pre- 
ventive against the ravages of the boll-worm. The knowledge which 
we have gained of the multivorous habits of the insect readily shows us 
that such a course would be vain, as during the season when cotton was 
not grown some other food-plant would be available. As a curiosity, we 
may mention the fact that some years ago a writer in the Southern Cul- 
tivator, after earnestly urging rotation of crops, advises corn as the best 
crop to rotate with cotton! 


DESTRUCTION OF THE CHRYSALIDES.—In the more southern portions . 


of the cotton-belt, where the frosts are rarely severe, but little can be 
done toward the destruction of the chrysalides beyond instructing the 
plow-hands to crush them whenever they ebserve them in plowing, or 
causing a boy to follow the piow and collect them as they are brought 
to the surface. In the more northern portions, however, fall plowing 
may accomplish much good. Experiments, having the testing of the 
efficacy of this remedy in view, have been made by Professor French, 
We can do no better than to give his own words: 


Fall plowing.—To make it plain how this is to reach them, I shall have to explain 
some observations inade on the fall brood of chrysalides that were found during the’ 
month of November in a field where the worms had been very abundant in the corn 
before it was harvested. In digging for the chrysalides round the corn-hills, I found 
that instead of their occupying an oval earthern cocoon, as has usually been written 
of them, and as they apparently do in the breeding-box, they were down in the ground, 
from five to six inches below the surtace, in a hole about a third of an inch in diameter, 
reaching from the chrysalis to the top of the ground, where it was covered over with 
a thin film of dirt from an eighth to a quarter of an inch thick. This hole was larger 
at the bottom than at the top, apparently,so as to give free motion to the chrysalis, 
and usually bent in its course so that the lower part would have an inclination of 
perhaps forty-five degrees, At the bottom would be found the ehrysalis, the small 
end downward and the head upward. 

In one case I found the hole so bent that the chrysalis occupied a horizontal position. 
The hole was smooth inside, and was perhaps made so by cementing the dirt together; 
but of that I could noé tell, for the whole ground was moist, though dry enough to be 
firm. I took several of the chrysalides and put them in a box with some loose dir, 
and then moistened it, after which I allowed them to freeze. The dirt, when they 
were allowed to freeze, was dry enough, so that if it had been in the garden and turned 
over with a spare if would crumble. When examined, after the freezing, all were 
dead. Some others, taken up in the bottom of their subterranean habitations, with- 
out sifiing the loose earth round them in their holes, and allowed to freeze, were not 
killed by freezing. 

My concinsions were, that so long as they were in the smooth compartments they 
had made for themselves, free from any loose dirt that would become wet and stick to 
them, they could pass the winter in safety, even though they might be frozen; but, 
when the dirt was packed loosely round them and became wet and stuck to them, 
then freezing killed them. Their holes, running cell-like as they do from the surface 
down into the ground five or six inches, must be broken up by plowing, and when 


once broken up with the loose dirt round them the rains and the freezing winter ~ 


weather would have the same effect on the chrysalides that moisture and freezing had 
on those in the box of loose dirt. Fall plowing, then, for these reasons, will probably 
be the most efficient means of destroying these insects; besides, if. done late enough, 
it will rid the ground of cut-worms, &c. 
DESTRUCTION OF THE MOTHS.—It is the general opinion throughout 
the South that the best if not the only way cf getting rid of the boll- 
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worm is by the use of lights and poisoned sweets for attracting the 


moths. Several correspondents even go so far as to say that the rav- 
ages of the worms can always be checked by attracting the moths with 
lights. Colonel Sorsby always had great success in killing these moths 
with molasses and vinegar. He says:* 


We procured eighteen common-sized dinner-plates, into each of which we put half 


. a gill of vinegar and molasses, previously prepared in the proportion of four parts of 
_ the former to one of the latter. These plates were set on small stakes or poles driven 


into the ground in the eotten-field, one to about each three acres, and reaching a little 
above the cotton-plant, with a six-inch square board tacked on top to receive the 
plate. These arrangements were made in the evening, soon after the flies had made 
their appearance; the next morning we found eighteen to thirty-five moths to each 
plate. The experiment was continued for five or six days, distributing the plates over 
the entire field, each days’ success increasing, until the numbers were reduced to two 
or three moths to each plate, when it was abandoned as being no longer worthy of the 
trouble. The crop that year was but very little injured by the boll-worm. The flies 
were caught in their eagerness to feed upon the mixture by alighting into it and being 
unable to escape. They were probably attracted by the odor of the preparation, the 
Vinegar probably being an important agent in the matter. As the flies feed only at 
night, the plates should be visited late every evening, the insects taken out, and the 
vessels replenished as circumstances may require. I have tried the experiment with- 
results equally satisfactory, and shall continue it until a better one is adopted. 


The boll-worm moths appear to be attracted to the same sweets as the 
cotton-moths, and are equaily attracted to light. It follows, then, that 
the remarks made in the earlier part of this report will apply equally 
well here, and that the devices there recommended for the destruction 
of the cotton-meth may be here recommended for the destruction of the 
boll-worm moth. 


* Department of Agriculture Report, 1855, p. 285. 


EXPLANATION TO PLATES TO REPORT ON COTTON INSECTS, 


{When figures are enlarged, the natural sizes are indicated in hair-line at side, unless the enlarge 
ment is indicated in some other way.]} 


EXPLANATION TO PLATE VIL. 


Aletia argiliacen. (Original.) 


Fic. 1.—Eggs on the lower surface of the leaf. 
_Fic. 2.—Very young larvae feeding. 

Fic. 3.—Older larvae that have moved to the tender 
foliage at end of branch. 

Fis. 4, 5, and G.— Nearly full-grown larvae showing 
some of the color variations. 

Fic. 7.—Margin of leaf as webbed about a2 pups. 

Fic, 8.—Pupa inclosed in fragment of leaf. 

Fic.9.—Pnpa from which the leafy covering has 
been partly eaten by caterpillars. 

Fic. 10.—Pupa entirely deprived of its case by 
larvae, but prevented from falling by the catch- 
ing of its ana) hooks in remnants of the cocoon. 

Fic. 11.—Moth at rest, seen obliquely from above. 

Fic. i2.—Moth seen from below, with wings ex- 
panded. 

Fic. 13.—The same from above. 

Fic. 14.—Nectar gland on midrib of cotton leaf. 

Fic. 15.—Nectar gland at base of involucre. 


EXPLANATION TO PLATE VIII. 
Heliothis armigera. (Original.) 


Fic. 1.—Vertical section of a fally-expanded cotton 
flower, at end of the first day of blooming, show- 
ing a young boll-worm at work. 

Fic. 2.—Boll-worm moth seen from below. 

¥Fic.3.—The same seen from above. 

Fic. 4.—Dorsul view of a partly grown larva. 

Fia. 5.—Side view of a nearly full grown larva. 

Fic. 6.—Vertical section of a large green boll, one 
compartment of which contains a boll-worm that 
has eaten the contents of the cell, the bottom of 
which is occupied by its frass. 

Fic. 7.—Full-grown green boll-worm. 

Fic. 8.—Young rose-colored boll-worm, often seen 
in cotton fiowers and on corn silk. 

Fic. 9.—Pupa seen from below. 

Fic, 10.—Young boll pierced by a small boll-worm. 
The injury has caused the involucre or ‘‘rufiie” 
to flare open. 


EXPLANATION TO PLATE IX. 


Fic. 1.—Egg of Aletia, seen from above and from 
the side, enlarged. (Original.) 

Fic. 2.—Anal armature of Aletia chrysalis, en- 
larged. (Original.) 

Fic. 3.—Maxillae of atlult Aletia, seen from the 
side, enlarged. (Original.) 

Fic. 4.—Cross-section of maxille of Aletia, en- 
larged. (Original.) 

Fic. cons nubilus, dorsal view, enlarged.- (Orig- 
inal.) . 

Fic. 6.—Oxyopes viridans, natural size. (Original.) 

Fic. 7.—Ohrysopa perla, eggs, larva, and adult. 
{After Packard.) 

Fic. 8.—Chrysopa oculata, eggs and adult. (After 
Packard.) 


EXPLANATION TO PLATE X. 
Vis. L—Libellula trimaculata. (After Packard.) 
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Fia. 2.—Eggs of Mantis Carolina. (After Riley.) 
Tic.3.—Arma spinosa. (Atter Glover.) 
Fic. 4.—Raphigaster hilaris. (After Glover.) 


Fic. 5.—Prionvctue cristatus, eggs, larvae, andadults. 
(After Glover.) 


EXPLANATION TO PLATE XI. 


Fic. 1.—Acanihocephala femorata. (After Glover.) 

Fic. 2.—Sinea multispinosa. (After Glover.) 

FG. 3.—Eraz apicalis. (Original). 

Fic. 4.—Tetracha Carolina. (Original.) 

Fic. 5.—Zetracha Virginica. (After Riley.) 

deca Ke elas forms of tiger beetles. (After 
ey. 

Fic. 7.—Oalosoma callidum. (After Riley.) 

Fie. 8.—Oalosoma scrutator. (After Riley.) 


EXPLANATION TO PLATE XII. 


Fic. 1.—Harpalus caliginosus. (After Riley.) 
Fic. 2.—Larva of Harpalus. (After Emerton. 
Fic. 3.—Ohauliognathus marginatus, adult. (Orig- 


inal.) 

Fic. 4.—Ohauliognathus Pennsylvanicus, larva and 
adult. (After Riley.) 

ee i see pe maculata. ee bein 
1G. 6.—Hippodamia convergens, upa, an 
adult. (After Packard.) P 


Fic. 7.—Ooccinella munda. (After Packard.) 
FG. 8.—Coccinella 9-notata. (After Packard.) 
Fic. 9.—Ooceinella venusta. (Original.) 


Fia. 10.—Epilachna borealis. (Aiter Packard.) 
Fic, 11.—Diabrotica 12-punctata. (After Packard.) 
Fic, 12.—Polistes bellicoga. (Original.) 

Fic. 13.—Chaleis ovata. (Original.) 

Fic. 14.—Trichogramma minuta. (After Riley.) 


EXPLANATION TO PLATE XIIL 


Fic. 1.—Cirrospilus esurus. (Original.) 
Fic. 2.—Luplectrus, sp. (Original.) 

Fic. 3.—Didyctivm zigzag. (Original.) 
Fic. 4.—Pimpla annulipes. (After Riley.) 
Fic. 5.—Pimpla conquisitor. (Original.) 


Fic. 6.—Sarcophaga carnaria. (After Emerton.) 
EXPANATION TO PLATE XIV. 


Fic. 1.—Sarcophaga carnaria, var. sarraceniae 
(After Riley.) 

Fic. 2.—Anthomyia? sp. (Original.) 

Fic. 3.—Phora aletiae. (Original.) 

Fic. 4.—Whitman’s fountain pump. 


EXPLANATION TO PLATE XV. 
Method of poisoning with the fountain pump. 
EXPLANATION TO PLATE XVL 


Fic, 1.—Young’s sifter. 

Fic. 2.—J. W. Jobnson’s machine, side elevation. 

Fic. 3.—The same, plan. ¢ 

Fia. 4.—N. A. Davis's sifter, rear elevation; 2, sec- 
tion of sifting attachment. 

Fic. 5.—Egg of boll-worm, seen from above and 
from the side. (Original.) 

Fic. 6.—Posterior end of boll-worm pupa, seen 
from below. (Original.) 
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THE BOLL WORM. 
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REPORT OF THE BOTANIST ON GRASSES. 


Sir: We present herewith, in continuation of the work commenced 
last year, descriptions and figures of some twenty-five additional species 
of native or naturalized grasses, most of which are known to be more or 
less valuable for forage or hay. A few that are known to be of little 
or no agricultural value are introduced in order that they may be recog- 
nized, as it is sometimes important to know the appearance of weeds 
and pests, in order that they may be treated accordingly. 

It is not to be supposed that all the grasses here described will be 
generally adapted to cultivation. Our country presents such a diversity 
of climate and soil that certain grasses, which have an established repu- 
tation and are of primary value in one sectionof the country, will not meet 
with the conditions favorable to their growth in another section; and 
there are some species which would be considered very inferior or worth- 
less in one section, which are known to be of great value in others. 

The descriptions and figures will enable persons interested to recog- 

nize our native grasses, and the chemical analysis will determine their 
composition and relative nutritive value. 

The chemical analysis of the grasses described below will be found at 
page 105 of this report. 


PANICUM ANCEPS—Flat-stemmed Panic-grass. 


_ This is a perennial grass, growing rather sparsely in moist sandy or 
clay soil. It has a flattish, erect stem, growing 2 to 3 feet high, with 
smooth leaves, one foot or more long, of a bluish-green color, and mostly 
near the base of the stem. The panicle is usually a foot long, with short 
branches near the top, the lower ones 3 to 6 inches long, more distant, 
and nearly erect, or somewhat spreading.: Sometimes there are several 
lateral panicles from the upper joints of the culm. The rhizoma is thick,- 
scaly, and creeping near the surface of the ground. 

The spikelets are lanceolate, a little curved and sessile, or with short 
pedicels. Each spikelet consists of one perfect and one neutral flower, 
and two glumes, the lower of which is only half as long as the strongly 
5 to 7 nerved upper one. The lower palet of the sterile flower is as long 
as the upper glume and much like it in texture, while its inner palet is 
thin, obtuse, and nearly half shorter. The perfect flower, as in most 
species of Panicum, is thick and hard in texture, one-third shorter than 
the upper glume, oblong, and consisting of two smooth palets, the outer 
one inclosing the inner, which again incloses the flowering organs. 

This cannot be considered a vainable grass, but it frequently occurs 
in neglected and poor land in sufficient quantity to afford considerable 
grazing for stock. It makes its growth late in the season, usually reach- 
ing the flowering stage in August. 

Mr. Mohr, of Mobile, remarks that it is not much relished by stock, 
being rather harsh and dry. (See Plate I.) 


PANICUM AGROSTOIDES. 


This is very much like the preceding species, but of a much larger 
and more vigorous growth, developing flower panicles from several of 
the joints as well as at the apex. These panicles are more densely 
flowered than those of P. anceps. The spikelets are somewhat smaller 
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and narrower, and the lower glume is. longer andy more poin 
perfect flower is said to be bearded at the apex, but this will 
served only with the aid of a good magnifier, and I find P. Anceps 
to differ in this respect. The panicle usually has a reddish Code a 
somewhat resembles that of Red-top (Agrostis vulgaris), hence the s) 
cific name. f 

This grass grows commonly in large clumps in wet meadows, or on. 
the muddy margins of rivers and lakes. It grows from four to six fog 
high, and produces a large amount of foliage which makes fair ha, | 
eut before fowering time; if left later it contains too many wiry ste 
(See Plate IL.) 


if 


PANICUM PROLIFERUM—Crab-grass, Sprouting Crab-grass. — 


This is an annual species, growing usually in low, moist ground, an 
also in cultivated fields, especially in corn-tields, appearing and acc 
plishing most of its growth late in the season. The stems are seldom 
erect except in small or young specimens ; in thrifty plants the stems 
become decumbent, spreading widely and rooting at many of the lower 
joints.. The stems are usually only two or three feet long, but we have 
specimens from Mr. 8. Corley, | of Lexington, S. C., that ‘are seven feet 
long. The culms are thick and juicy, and genera ally flattened and bent 
at the joints, especially below. ‘The leaves are 8 8 inches to 2 feet long, .) 
and half an inch or more wide. ie 

The whole plant is smooth, except some rou ghness about the branches 
of the panicle. The lower joints give out numerous branches which 
develop flowering panicles that are partly inclosed in the large leaf 
sheaths. These panicles vary in size from afew inches to 2 feet in 
length. Large specimens have a very diffuse and handsome appear- 
ance. The spikelets are pale green, rarely purplish, about 1 line long, 
and formed of the perfect flower, a neutral flower, which sometimes has{ 
one and sometimes two palets, and the two glumes. The neutral flower | 

-is a little longer than the perfect one; the lower glume broad and short; | 
the upper acute and strongly 7- nerved. : 

This grass has a very wide range, being fownd in the Northern, and 
Western as well as in the Southern States, g erowing abundantly in low 
waste grounds, as also, late in the season, in cultivated grounds, 

Mr. Charles Mohr, of Mobile, says of it: 


In damp, grassy places it prefers rich ground, throughout the coast region. tt 
commences to vegetate vigorously in the hottest part of the simmer months, throw: 
ing out numerous § shoots from the joints, forming large branched bushes. The foliage | 
is rich and tender, and the succulent, rather thick, stems are sweet and juicy. After 
cutting, it throws out numerous spr outs from the lower joints, which grow rapidly 80 
as to allow repeated cuttings until frost. It is, through all stages of its growth, much * 
relished by horses and cattle. (See Plate III.) 


PANICUM CAPILLARE—Witch grass. 


This is an annual grass, varying in height from 6 inches to 2 feet. It 
has 1 large terminal panicle which, when mature, is very diffuse, with 
long capillary branches. The leaves and sheaths are usually covered) - 
with long spreading hairs. It is very common in cultivated grounds, — 
making its growth late in the summer, and after maturity the tops fre-_ 
quently break off and are blown about, and often accumulate in quanti- — 
ties in fence-corners. It is mostly rejected by cattle, especially the very, 
hairy forms. There is a smoothish form oma in Texas and the 
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Western Territories, which will probably be more valuable. We give a 


figure of it chiefly for comparison, so that it may not be mistaken for a 


more valuable species, (See Plate IV.) 


PANICUM GIBBUM. 


This is a perennial species, srowing in swamps and low wet ground in 
thé Southern States from North Carolina to Florida. The stem is de- 
cumbent, branching and rooting at the lower joints. The panicle is 3 
to 5 inches long, and narrow from the erect, appressed branches. The 
spikelets are oblong or lance-oblong, rather obtuse, although narrowed 
above. The upper glume is strongly 11-nerved, swollen at the base, 
and twice as long as the smooth fertile flower. The lower glume is small, 
about one-fourth the length of the upper one. The leaves are smooth, 
or rarely somewhat hairy, one-half inch broad and 6 to 8 inches long. 
The whole plant is of a deep-green color. The flowers drop off soon 
after flowering. 

This grass, if occurring in abundance, would be of considerable value, 
as it furnishes a good deal of nutritious matter. (See Plate V.) 


PANICUM DIVARICATUM—Cane-like Panic grass. 


This is a tropical and subtropical species, found in our country only 
in Florida and the Gulf States, near the coast. It is a shrubby plant, 
the culms being woody and persistent, like a small kind of cane. Of 
course only the young shoots and leaves can be eaten by cattle. In the 
districts where it grows it may be utilized, as an analysis of its compo- 
sition gives a very good result. The larger stems are of the size of 
a goose-quill, It is smooth and decumbent, with short spreading 
branches. 

The leaves are lanceolate, 2 to 3 inches long by 4 to 5 lines wide, grad- 
ually pointed. The panicles terminate the branches, are 2 to 4 inches 
long, with comparatively short divergent branches and few flowers: The 
spikelets are obovate and swollen, about 2 lines long and smooth, except 
a very minute cottony tuft at the apex. (See Plate VI.) 


\ 


ANDROPOGON MACROURUS—Heavy-tepped Broom grass. 


We present a figure of another of the species of Andropogon, Broom 
grass or Broom sedge, the Andropogon macrourus. It is very frequent 
on low sandy ground, near the coast, from New Jersey to Florida, and 


_ thence westward to Texas. It has a stout eunlm 2 to 3 or even 4 and 5 


feet high, “‘ bushy: branched at the summit, loaded with very numerous 
spikes forming thick leafy clusters.” The fertile flower has a capillary 
awn 3 or 4 times the length of the glume, and the sterile flower, which 
is usually present in the genus, is in this species reduced to a slender 
plumose pedicel. _ 

None of the species of Broom grass are to be recommended for cul- 
tivation. The analyses show their relative value, and how much may 
be expected from their utilization on lands where they occur. (See 
Plate VIL.) 


TRITICUM REPENS—Couch grass, Quack grass. 


There has been a good deal of discussion relative to this grass, some 
pronouncing it one of the vilest of weeds, and others claiming forit high 


i 
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nutritive qualities overweighing all the disadvantages. of its growth. 
Whichever party may be right, it is proper that farmers should be ac- 
quainted with it in order to know how to treat it, and hence our figure 
and description. It forms a dense sod by means of its far-reaching 
creeping rhizomas or rootstalks, which have short joints, and root tena- 
ciously at every joint. 

It has an abundance of foliage, and sends up a flowering culm, 2 to 3 
feet high, which is terminated by a close, narrow spike of fiowers from 
3 to 6 inches long. This spike consists of a succession of closely set 
spikelets, one at each joint of the rachis, and placed flatwise with the 
side against the stalk. Each spikelet contains several (3 to 8) flowers, 
with a pair of nearly equal and opposite, 5 to 7 nerved glumes at the 
base. These glumes are usually acutely pointed and sometimes short 
awned. The lower palet of each flower is convex on the back and 
pointed or awned at the tip; the upper palet flattened and bristly 
fringed on the margins. There are many forms or varieties of this grass. 
In the Eastern States it is supposed to be introduced, but on the arid 
plains of the West it is undoubtedly indigenous, and in many places 
there it is the most common grass. In the typical form the leaves are 
flat, but in the Western varieties the leaves are frequently involute or 
rolled together in a cylindrical form. 

Hon. J. 8S. Gould, in writing of this grass, says: 

The farmers of the United States unite in one continuous how] of execration against 
this grass, and it seems strange, when every man’s hand is against it, that it is not 
exterminated. Yet we could never really satisfy ourselves that its presence in mead- 
ows and pastures was such an unmitigated curse. In lands where alternate husbandry 
ig practiced, it must be admitted to be an evil of great magnitude. Its hardiness is 
such, and its rapidity of growth is so great, that it springs up much more rapidly than 
any other crop that can be planted and chokesit. Stillit has many virtues. Ii is per- 
fectly cosmopolitan in its habits. It is found in all sorts of soils and climates. Its 
creeping roots are succulent, sweet, and very nutritive, and are greedily devoured by 
horses and cows. 


Having the testimony, pro and con., every farmer must decide for him- 
self as to the cultivation of this grass. Its very persistence and hardi- 
ness is greatly in its favor in cases where land is wanted for a permanent 
pasture. . 

Mr. Richard Gaines, of Colorado Springs, Colo., sent specimens of the 
Western form of the species, and says: 


We think this is the best grass grown, superior to timothy or clover. We call it 
blue stem or blue joint; no richer hay can be made from anything known. 


(See plate VIII.) 


BROMUS SECALINUS—Chess or Cheat. 


We introduce this grass, not to recommend its cultivation, but to 
familiarize those interested with its appearance and characters. Many 
farmers know it well, as it occurs in their wheat fields. It is an old tra- 
dition, which some farmers still cling to, that chess is a degenerated 
wheat; that the action of frost and other causes occasion the deteriora- 
tion, whereas the truth undoubtedly is that chess-seed was either in the’ 
land or in the seed sown, and being more hardy than wheat it survived 
the frost and took possession of the ground. Some years ago this grass 
had a temporary popularity under the name of Willard’s Brome grass, 
but it was soon abandoned when brought into competition with better 
grasses. 

It has a stout upright culm, 2 to 3 feet high, the panicle being from 
4 to 6 inclies.long, rather spreading, and the large spikelets somewhat 


we 
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drooping when ripe. Usually there are 5 to 5 branches at each joint of 
the panicle; these branches are of different lengths, from 4 inch to 2 
inches, and each with 1 to 3 large spikelets. The spikelets are usually 
from 5 to 10 flowered; the glumes unequal, nerved, shorter than the 
flowers; the lower palet is convex or compressed, keeled on the back, 
with an awn variable in length from below the point. In the South it 
would perhaps be a good winter grass, like its relative Bromus wnioloides, 
but it is not as vigorous a grass as that species and does not produce 
such an abundance of foliage. (See Plate LX.) 


ELymus CANADENSIS—Large Wild rye, Lyme grass. 


A perennial coarse grass, growing on river banks and in rich shaded 
woods. Culms 2 to 4 feet high, leafy, terminated by a cylindrical loose 
spike 4 to 8 inches long, with the spikelets placed at intervals of about, 
half gan inch on the rachis. The spikelets are mostly in pairs at each 
joint, each composed of from 3 to 5 flowers. The glumes are narrow, 
strongly nerved, and tapering to an .awn which is rather shorter than 
the awn of the flowers proper. The lower palet of each flower is thick 
in texture, narrow, and extending into a long, somewhat curved awn or 
beard, the palet with the awn being an inch or more in length. The 
upper palet is thinner in texture, obtuse, and not awned, fringed with 
short hairs on the margin. The spike is usually drooping at the top, 
and rather graceful in appearance. The leaves are broad and rough, 
the lower ones 9 to 12 inches long. 

In some localities this is common in low meadows, and is cut with 
other native grasses for hay. If left until maturity it becomes too coarse 
to be of much value. In some portions of the Southern States this grass 
is known as Terrell grass, from having been prominently brought to 


‘notice by Dr. Terrell, of Sparta,Ga. Mr. C. W. Howard writes concern- 


ing it as follows: 


This grass will live on thin land, but the soil, to malo it valuable, must be rich— 
the richer the better. It lasts for years. I have known it to occupy and flourish on 
the same spot for twenty years. Horses, sheep, and cattle are very fond of it during 
the winter and spring; hogs reject it. Orchard, blue, or meadow-oat grass are either 
of them preferable to it where they thrive. Whatever doubt there may be of their 
thriving in a given locality, there can be no doubt of the thrift of the Terrell grass 
in any part of the South, however hot it may he, if the soil be made rich. The 
planter living in the flat and somewhat sandy portions of the South who says he can- 
not get a good winter pasture has cortainly uever tried the Terrell grass on rich land, 


(See Plate X.) 


FESTUCA PRATENSIS—Meadow Fescne grass. 


This, although not a native species, has been introduced with foreign 
seeds, and is now frequently met with in good meadows, particularly in 
the Hastern States. It is a perennial grass, varying from 2 to 4 feet in 
height. The leaves are flat and rather broad, and about 1 foot long. The 
panicle is generally branched, erect and narrow, from 6 inches to nearly 
1 foot long. The spikelets are lanceolate, about half an inch long, and 
consisting of from 5 to 10 flowers. The glumes are unequal, the inner 
one largest, and somewhat 3 nerved; the outer one shorter, and nerveless. 
The outer palets are firm in texture, scarious at the edge, 5 nerved, 
acute, and sometimes with a short, but distinct, awn at the apex. ° 

This is one of the standard meadow grasses in Europe. Cattle are 
said to be very fond of it, both green and as hay. It is deserving of 
more extensive cultivation in moist meadows. By some botanists this 
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is considered a variety of the tall Fescue grass (Festuca elatior), which 
is taller, stouter, and more reed- like. (See Plate XI.) 


GLYCERIA AQUATICA—Reed Meadow grass. 


This grass has a stout, erect, leafy culin, 3 to 4 feet high. The leaves 


are a foot or two long, one- “quarter fo half an inch wide, flat, and usually 


somewhat rough, especially on the edges. 


The panicle is much branched, large, 9 to 15 inches long, the branches — 


arranged in half whorls alternately on. the rachis, at first erect, but 
spreading with age. The spikelets are oblong, about a quarter of an 
inch long, 5 to 9 “flowered, with capillary pedicels. The lower third of 


the branches is naked. The glumes are unequal, 1 nerved, and some- 


what obtuse. The lower palet is obtuse, strongly 7 nerved, and entire 


at theapex. The upper palet is somewhat 2 toothed, and about as long 


as the lower. 
Hon. J. 8. Gould says: 


This grass is made into hay, which is liked by cattle. It flowers in July ; it is found 
in most ; parts of Europe, and is widely diffused in this country in wettish meadows. 


It may be doubted whether the European grass of this name is iden- 
tical with the American one, although certainly very similar. (See 
Plate XII.) 


GLYCERIA NEBVATA—Nerved Meadow grass, 


This is similar in appearance and habit to the preceding, but smaller. 
The culms are 2 to 3 feet high, usually somewhat decumbent below, 
often branching and rooting at the lower joints. It varies greatly in 
size and in the magnitude of the panicle. It usually grows along the 
wet margins of streams in close patches. The panicle is from 4 to 8 
inches long, nodding when young, loose and spreading with capillary 
branches. The leaves are 8 to 12 inches long, and 2 to 3 lines wide. 
The spikelets are small, about 5 flowered, oblong, becoming purplish 
with age. The upper glume is 3 nerved and obtuse, the lower rather 
acute and scarious on the margin. The lower palets are truncate- -obtuse, 
and prominently 7 nerved; the upper one 2 toothed at the apex. It is 
@ very common grass in moist grounds and swamps, extending to the 
Rocky Mountains and northward to Alaska. (See Plate XIII.) 


PoA COMPRESSA— Wire grass, Blue grass. 


This species has sometimes been confounded with the Kentucky Blue 
grass (Poa pratensis), from which it differs in many particulars. It is 
found in many old pastures, on dry banks, and in open woods. 

The culms are hard and much flattened, 1 foot to 18 inches long, more 
or less decumbent and bent at several of the lower joints. The leaves 
are scanty, smooth, short, and of a dark, bluish green color. The pan- 
icle is short and contracted, 1 to3 inches long. The branches are in 
pairs or threes, short and rough, and frequently one-sided. The spike- 
lets are ovate- oblong, fiat, short- pediceled, and generally 5 to 6 flowered. 
The glumes are acute, 3 ner ved, often tinged with purple. 

The lower palets are 3 to 5 nerved, the lower part of the nerves finely 
hairy. At the base of the florets a delicate web of hairs is usually pres- 
sent. 

This species may be distinguished from Fou pratensis by its flattened 
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decumbent stems, shorter leaves, shorter and narrower panicle, with 
fewer branches. It forms a looser turf, but has a firm hold by means of 
its creeping rhizoma. 

Very contradictory accounts have been given as to its agricultural 


-yalue, some denouncing it as worthless and others speaking well of it. 


Hon. J. 8S. Gould says, respecting it: 


It is certain that cows that feed upon it both in pasture and in hay give more milk 
and keep in better condition than when fed on any other grass. Horses fed on this 


_ hay will do as well as when fed on timothy hay and cats combined, 


(See Plate XIV.) 


AVENA STRIATA—Wild Oat grass. 


This grass grows on rocky hills in New England and New York. The 
culms are about 2 feet high, smooth and slender. The leaves are nar- 
row, and 4 to 6 inches long; the panicle is slender and drooping; the 
upper 2 or 3 branches single, undivided, and short-pediceled ; the lower 
branches in twos’ or threes, with longer pedicels. The upper branches 
have each only a single spikelet, which is $ to 2 inch long, and 3 to 6 
flowered. The glumes are much shorter than the flowers, thin, scarious 


‘margined, purplish, and acute. Hach of the flowers has a short tuft of 


hairs at the base. The lower palet is 7 nerved, 4 lines long, with a 
sharply 2-toothed apex, just below which risesa slender bentawn. The 
upper palet is acute, shorter than the lower, with two marginal fringed 
nerves. | 

This grass belongs to the same genus as the cultivated oats, which is 
Avena sativa. Its range is to the northward, being addicted to a cool 
elevated country. Its productiveness and value for’ agricultural pur- 
poses has not been tested. (See Plate XV.) 


DANTHONIA sPicATA—Spiked Wild Oat grass. 


This grass grows in small clumps on barren hills or in poor clay lands. 
The leaves are mostly in a tuft near the ground, short, narrow, and curled 
in dry weather. The culms are 14 to 2 feet high, erect and slender. The 
panicle is only au inch or two long, mostly simple, and of 4 to 7 spike- 
lets, with very short pedicels. It is avery poor grass. Hon. J.S. Gould 
Says: 

As it will grow on hard clay lands where nothing else will, it might be worth while 


to sow its seed on such lands, as it is certainly better than nothing, but the better plan 
is to manure the soil so that it will produce the richer grasses. 


(See Plate XVI.) 
DANTHONIA COMPRESSA—Compressed Oat grass. 


This species was discovered and described in 1868 by Mr. C. F. Aus- 
tin. It grows in Pennsylvania, New York, and New England. Mr. C. 
G. Pringle sends it from Vermont, growing on dry hillocks along the 
Waterbury River. It also grows on the summit of the Roan Mountain, 
North Carolina, over large areas, and furnishes good summer pasturage. 
Probably it occurs on the other mountains of the Alleghany Range. It 
differs from the preceding species in forming a compact sod, by having 
more numerous and larger leaves, by a longer and more spreading pani- 
cle, and by the two long, slender teeth on each side of the awn of the 
flowers. (See Plate X VIL.) 
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PHALARIS INTERMEDIA—American Canary grass. 


This species resembles the Canary grass (Phalaris canariensis), which 
produces the seed commonly sold as food for Canary birds, It is, how- 
ever, a taller and more robust species, growing 2 to 3 feet igh, with a 
stout, erect culm, and broadly linear leaves, which are from 4 to 10 inches 
long. The spike is oblong and compact, 1 or 2 inches long, or in the 
variety angustata it is narrow and cylindrical, 3 or 4 inches long, and 
more or less interrupted at the lower part. The spikelets are 3 flowered, 
the 2 lower flowers being imperfect and reduced to 2 hairy scales. The 
upper flower is perfect, consisting of 2 boat-shaped palets which become 
thick and hard, and 2 nearly equal, narrowly-keeled glumes which are __ 
one-third longer than the ovate hairy flower. 

This species grows in South Carolina and the Gulf States, extending 
to Texas, and then stretching across to the Pacific coast and oceurring 
through California and Oregon. It has frequently been sent us from 
the Southern States as a valuable winter grass. 

Mr. Thomas W. Beaty, of Conwayborough, S. C., sent specimens for 
analysis, and says: 

The grass I send you was planted last September, and the specimens were cut on the 
9th instant (March). You will notice that it is heading out, and is just now in a right’ 
condition for mowing. -It is wholly a winter grass, dying down in the latter part of 
April and first of May, and it seems to me should be a great thing for the South if 
properly introduced and cultivated, or rather the ground properly prepared and the 
seed sown at the right time. It would afford the best of green pasturage for sheep 
and cattle all winter. It is what we call Gilbert’s Relief grass. 

Many years ago Dr. Lincecum, of Texas, experimented with this grass, 
and recommended it highly. (See the Patent Office Report for 1860.) 

In California the grass is called California timothy, and is said to have 
no agriculiural value. It is an annual or biennial. (See Plate XVIII.) 


ANTHOXAUTHUM ODORATUM—Sweet Vernal grass. 


A perennial grass, much employed as a part of mixed lawn grasses, 
and alsoin meadows. It grows thinly on the ground, with slender culms, 
seldom more than 1 foot to 18 inches in height, and scanty in foliage. 
The panicle is close and narrow, except that if expands considerably 
during flowering time. The spikelets consist of two thin keeled glumes, 
of which the lower is only about half the length of the upper, and 
the upper closely incloses the flowers, of which there are two or three 
in each spikelet; only the central or upper one is perfect, and the two 
lower ones reduced to an awned hairy palet on each side of the perfect 
flower. 

The perfect flower consists of two small unawned palets, two stamens, 
and two styles. The awn of one of the imperfect flowers is long and ~ 
twisted, that of the other is shorter and straight. It is very fragrant, 
and gives a pleasant odor to hay which contains it. 

Mr. J. Stanton Gould says: 


. It is nowhere considered avery valuable variety for hay, as the culms are wide 
apart, very thin, and bear but few leaves; hence it gives a light crop of hay. 


(See Plate XTX.) 
DACTYLIS GLOMERATA.—Orchard grass. 


This is one of the most popular meadow grasses of Europe, and is 
well known to most farmers in the Northern and Eastern States. 
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It is a perennial grass, of strong, rank growth, about 3 feet high, the 
culm aud leaves roughish, the leaves broadly linear, light green, and 5 
or 6 on a culm. ‘ 

The panicle is generally but 2 or 3 inches long, the upper part dense 
from the shortness of the branches, the lower branches longer and spread- 
ing, but with the spikelets glomerated or tufted closely together. The 
spikelets are usually 3 to 4 lowered, one sided, on short rough pedicels. 
The glumes are pointed and somewhat unequal, the upper one being 
smaller and thinner than the lower. The lower palet in each flower is 
ovate-lanceolate, roughish, and ending ina sharp point or short awn, and 
is rather longer than the glumes. 

Mr. J. 8. Gould says, respecting this grass: 


The testimony that has been collected from all parts of the world for two centuries 
past establishes the place of this species among the very best of our forage grasses, 
and we have not the shadow of a doubt that the interests of our graziers and dairy- 
men would be greatly promoted by its more extended cultivation. It is always found 
in the rich old pastures of England, where an acre of !and can be relied upon to fatten 
a bullock and four sheep. It is admirably adapted for growing in the shade, no grass 
being equal to it in this respect except rough-stalked meadow grass (Poa trivialis.) 


(See Plate XX.) 
BouTELOUA OLIGOSTACHYA—Grama grass. 


The name Grama grass is given to several species of Bouteloua grow- 
ing on the great plains of the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains 
and the high table-lands of Texas. They are valuable grasses for graz- 
ing purposes, but they grow too short and too thinly to be advantageous 
for hay. They grow in bunches with a mass of short leaves at the base. 
The principal characters of the B. oligostachya are as follows: 

The culms or stalks are from 1 to 14 feet high. Near the top there 
are usually two or three, sometimes more, curved flower spikes, about 
14 inches long, consisting of numerous sessile flowers closely set on one 
side of the stalk or rachis. The spikelets consist of the pair of glumes, 
one perfect flower, and one or two neutral or rudimentary ones. The 
palets of the perfect flower are two or three toothed or awned at the 
apex. 

Although this is one of the most valuable of grasses for the western 
plains, it has never been successfully cultivated in the moister districts 
of the sea-coast. (See Plate XXI.) 


SPARTINA CYNOSUROIDES—Fresh-water Cord grass. 


This species much resembles the salt reed or marsh grass of the Atlan- 
“tic coast, which is much valued for making marsh hay. The fresh-water 
Cord grass grows away from the sea-coast, and in the Western States 
becomes very plentiful, forming a large part of the product of the sloughs 
or wet marshes of that region. It is a perennial, tall, coarse, and stout 
grass, growing from 3 to 5 feet high, with leaves 2 or 3 feet long. It is 
frequently cut for hay, but is a very coarse inferior article unless cut 
when very young. Ii gives good feed very early in the spring, but be- 
comes so coarse as soon to be rejected by the cattle when anything better 
is procurable. In the bottom lands of the Mississippi it is abundant, 
and has to some extent been manufactured into paper. The top of the 
culm for about one foot is occupied by from 5 to 10 or more flower spikes, 
which are from 14 to 3 inches long, and consist each of two rows of 
closely set spikelets on one side of the rachis, The spikelets are each 
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1-flowered, flattened laterally; the glumes linear-lanceolate and awe 
pointed, the upper one very rough on the keel, and twice the length of 


the lower. The two palets are nearly equal, and about the length of the 
lower glume. (See Plate XXII.) 


MUHLENBERGIA GLOMERATA. 


This grass grows in wet Swampy grounds, chiefly in the northern and 
western portions of the United States. It is found in Colorado, Utah, 
and Nevada, and some varieties of it in Texas and New Mexico. 

The typical form is 2 to3 feet high, stiffly erect and unbranched, gen- 
erally purplish below the joints. The culm is hard, somewhat compressed, 
and very leafy. The panicle is narrow, 2 to 4 inches long, composed of 
numerous close clusters of flowers, becoming looser, and sometimes inter- 
rupted below, forming an interrupted glomerate spike. ‘The spikelets 
are 1-flowered and closely sessile in the glomerules or clusters. The 
glumes are linear-lanceolate, gradually tapering into an awn or bristle of 
equallength. The fiower is one-third to one-half shorter than the glumes, 
hairy at the base and lower part. The palets are unequal and very acute. 
The root-stalk or rhizoma is hard and knotty, and furnished with numer- 
ous short, firm shoots or stolons. 

In the Eastern States it is utilized as one of the native products of 
wet meadows in the making of whatis called wild hay. Specimens have 
been sent from Colorado and Kansas, and recommended as an excellent | 
grass for hay. (See Plate XXIIZ.) 


CINNA ARUNDINACEA—WoOod Reed grass. 


A perennial grass with erect, simple culms from 3 to 6 feet high, and 
a creeping rhizoma, growing in swamps and moist shaded woods. 

The panicle is from 6 to 12 inches long, rather loose and open in flower, 
afterwards more close. The branches in fours and fives, spreading in 
flower; after, moreerect. Thespikelets are 1-flowered, much flattened, 
crowded in the panicle, and somewhat purplish in color. The glumes are 
lanceolate, acute, and strongly keeled, the lower rather shorter, the 
upper a little longer than the palets. The flower is visibly stalked in the 
glumes, smooth and naked; the palets much like the glumes, the lower 
one longer than the upper, and sometimes having a short awn on the 
back, or sometimes naked. The leaves are broadly linear-lanceolate, 
about 1 foot long, 4 to 6 lines wide, and with a conspicuous elongated 
ligule. 

This leafy stemmed grass furnishes a large quantity of fodder, but 
experiments are wanting to determine its availability under cultivation. | 
(See Plate XXTY.) 


TRICUSPIS PURPUREA—Sand grass. 


This is an annual grass, growing in tufts in sandy ground along the 
Atiantic coast, and also on the sandy shores of some of the lakes and 
rivers of the interior. The culms are about 1 foot in height, rather de- 
cumbent at the base, with numerous (8 to 10) short joints, and a corre- 
sponding number of narrow awl-shaped leaves 2 to 3 inches long, which 
are bearded with hairs at the top of the sheaths. There are usually sev- 
eral lateral panicles of flowers, as well as a terminal one. The lateral 
ones are inclosed within the sheaths; the terminal one usually exserted, 
but short and simple. The spikelets are 2 to 5 fiowered, the glumes 
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PANICUM CAPILLARE. 
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“much shorter than the flowers, which are somewhat distant from each 
other; both palets are strongly fringed, the lower one 2-cleft at the sum- 
- mit, with its mid-rib extended into a short awn. 

‘This grass apparently has little practical value. 


VAG ARISTIDA PURPUREA—-Purple Awned grass. 


mE: : There are mary species of this genus, most of which grow ia dry 
_ sandy or barren soils, and are of little or no agricultural value. 
a _ he species which we figure, Aristida purpurea, is one which grows 
_ west of the Mississippi River, and is common and in many places abun- 
dant on the plains of Kansas, New Mexico, and Texas. 
- . ft is an annual grass, 14 to 3 feet high, with slender culms, much 
branched from the base, and short, involute leaves. The panicle is 6 to 
_ $Sinehes long, rather narrow, and when in flower having a graceful, 
___ plume-like look from the spreading of the long purple awns or beards 
_ ftheflower. The spikelets are 1-flowered. The glumes are unequal, 
the upper one being about 4 inch long, the lower two-thirds as long, and 
both very narrow with long tapering points. The lower palet is narrow 
and involnie or rolled together around the upper palet and the grain or 
seed, and running out at the apex into three slender, diverging, nearly 
equal awns or beards, from 1 to 2 inches long. 
_ Where this grass is abundant it furnishes an inferior grazing, but by 
_ enriching the soil its piace can be supplied with much more valuable 
- kinds. (See Plate XXYV.) 
Respectfully submitted. 


Hon. Wm. G. Lz Duc, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


GHO. VASEY, Boitanist. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF GARDENS 
AND GROUNDS. 


Siz: I have the honor to submit the following report in connection 
with the operations of this division. 

The distributions for the year have aggregated to the number of one 
hundred and ninety-five thousand plants of various kinds, but almost 
wholly of those having economic value, as the olive, Japan persimmon, 
tea, coffee, cinchona, orange, lemon, fig, grape, strawberry, &c. Fully 

 teven-eighths of these plants were distributed by mail, involving much 
sabor in their preparation for this mode of tran'sportation. 

Estimating these plants at the very low price of 5 cents each, they 
would represent a money value of $9,750, a sum considerably above the 
amount of the appropriation allowed for labor for propagating, and for 
Keeping the gardens and grounds of the Department in order, which 
includes 25,000 square feet of glass structures well stocked with plants 
and 40 acres of ground, much of it kept as lawn and flower-garden, 
with numerous walks and drives, together with collections of grapes, 
strawberries, and other hardy fruiting plants, all of which require much 
labor and attention for ordinary care and keeping. 

But little has been added to the arboretum collection during the past 
year. The proximity of the grounds to the city, and their almost un- 
protected condition, render it a difficult matter to maintain the labels 
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on the trees and shrubs. A proper substantial fence is greatly needed 
to inclose the grounds and insure greater certainty in the results from — 


propagating operations. When unprotected from depredators, no ab- 


solute certainty can be guaranteed in preserving the nomenclature of 


the plants in the cutting: beds, in consequence of the ability of the 
labels being displaced beyond the possibility of accurate readjustment, 


FIGS. 


In the ordinary winters here, fig trees are killed to the ground even 
when the young wood has been as perfectly matured as the climate will 
admit. The branches can be preserved by bending them down and pro- 
tecting them by a covering of soil. But occasionally early frosts will 
destroy the foliage and arrest growth before the wood has become ma- 
tured ; in this condition covering is of but little avail. Towards the end 
of October of the present year the thermometer indicated 18 degrees of 
frost, which amount of cold had the effect of destroying the yearly 
growths on all the varieties in the collection, and in the case of young 
plants killed them completely. To guard against such casualties in 
future, and to insure a supply of cuttings for distribution, a glazed 
structure has been assigned to the growth of a small but select collee- 
tion of varieties of the fig. The house is single-roofed, and the plants 
are trained against the wall, The object here being more for the pur- 
pose of procuring shoots for cuttings than that of procuring quantities 
of fruit, the border for the roots is kept well enriched so as to encourage 
a luxuriant growth of wood, the ripening of which can be secured by 
withholding water from the border as winter approaches. 

In northern localities where the fig will not endure the winter unpro- 
tected, it will be found profitable to cultivate them under glass. The 


care of a fig house is much less than that required for a cold grapery, * 
and the crop quite as certain and more valuable to those who fully ap-. 


preciate the value of fresh figs. With a judicious selection of varieties 
the plants would bear continuously during summer; each plant ripening 
two crops of perfect fruit would afford a daily supply for many months. 

The soil for fruiting figs should not be made rich; a gravelly or sandy 
loam, rather poor than otherwise, will produce the hest results. A rich 
soil encourages a heavy wood-growth at the expense of the crop of fruit. 


FOREIGN GRAPES. 


A large collection of foreign grapes is cultivated in the grape house, 
mainly for the purpose of fori nishing wood for propagating plants. The 
young plants are distributed principally in Florida and Texas, in which 
States some of the varieties are said to succeed in the open air quite as 
well as they do in California. 

- A brief description of some of the more recently introduced varieties 
is herewith given: 

Mrs. Pince’s Black Museat.—This grape is represented as a late fruit of 
much merit, and keeping a long time after being ripe. After fruiting it 
for several years, it proves to be of but little : value, The berries set 
very ixregularly, and in consequence the bunches are imperfect. It is 
only medium in point of flavor, and is not distinguished for keeping: 
qualities after ripening. 

Mandersficid Court—A free-growing, prolific variety. The fruitdis 
juicy and not high flavored. The berries are liable to crack open and 
decompose as they ripen, unless the soil is quite dry. 1t is not of par- 

ticular value. 
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 Primais Frontiqnan.—Vhe ilavor of this variety is fully equal to that 
of the better known White Frontignan. It isa remarkably prolifie va- 
riety, and is an acquisition among free-growing high-flavored grapes. 

Muscat Hamburg.—This variety is considered to be the same as the 
Black Muscat. Comparing the two varieties as they grow side by side 
they closely resemble each other. The Black Muscat appears to have 
better-colored and more compact bunches. This is one of the best-fla- 
vored black grapes in tbe list, and when well grown produces very fine 
bunches. 

Foster’s White Seedling.—A very productive early grape of the Sweet- 
water class. Itis not high flavored, and is no improvement upon older 
varieties. It is, however, admirably adapted for pot-culture, being a 
great bearer, and of very moderate growth. 

Dutchess of Bacelewch.—A free-growing and productive plant, produc- 
ing long tapering bunches with small white berries. It is a pleasant- 
flavored fruit, but does not come up to description as possessing exqui- 
site flavor, 

Early Smyrna.—An abundant bearer, of the Sweetwater class of grapes 5 
fruit of sweet, spicy flavor. 

Royal Ascot.—This grape promises to bea desirable acquisition to the 
cold grapery. It produces’ a medium-sized bunch, the berries large, 
solid, crisp, and well flavored. 

Trentham Black.—A very prolifie variety. The bunches are of medium 
size, resembling those of the Hamburg Muscat; the berries juicy and 
sweet, but not highly fiavored. 

Ingraham’s Prolific—A small, early, black grape, sweet and full of a 
brisk spicy juice, not worthy of place ina house, but promising as a good 
grape for some portions of the Southern States. 

Napoleon Muscadine.—A. free-growing, prolific vine; fruit resembles 
that of the Royal Muscadine, but much more distinct in flavor than that 
old variety. It possesses all the characteristies of a good table grape. 

Reeves Muscadine——This is an early variety of the Sweetwater class, 
very productive, and of fine flavor. 

Lady Downes.—This. is a valuable, late-keeping grape. It suceeeds 
very well in a cold grapery, but requires a cool night temperature when 
the seeds are forming, otherwise the berries become scalded, turn black, 
and decay quite rapidly. It is late to ripen or color, and cannot be 
managed properly unless the grapery is provided with a heating appa- 
ratus of some kind. With proper care the fruit can be kept hanging on 
the vine until March and April. The fruit is not of the highest flavor, 
and beyond its remarkabie keeping qualities has no particular merit. 

White Lady Downes.—Resembles the last in all respects except in 
color; it is the best-keeping white grape in cultivation. 

Muscat St. Lawrent—A very prolifie variety ; bunches long, tapering, 
and slightly shouldered; a tender-ileshed fruit, but not highly flavored. 

Marchioness of Hastings —A. good grape, resembling the Black Ham- 
burg, but not superior to that, well-known variety. 

Dr. Robert Hogg.—This grape closely resembles the Royal Muscadine, 
and is about equal to that variety in flavor and productiveness. 

Among the older varieties may be mentioned the Frontignans, white, 
black, and grizzly; of these, the white is the best; and as the flavor is 
the same in ali, one variety is sufficient in a collection for tamily use. 
It is also one of the best for culture in pots. 

Muscat of Alexandria,—This standard variety is well known for the 
large, exquisitely-flavored fruit which it produces. When cultivated 
in cold graperics the pollen seems to be imperfectly developed, and con- 
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sequently the bunches are frequently irregular and thin. : 
the Bowood Muscat, usually sets more perfectly, and is preferable o H 
that account. The Tottenham Park Muscat also sets very regalia! y 
The flavor of these varieties is similar to that of the first mentioned. _ es 

Muscat Troveren.—A free-growing, prolific grape; bunches long and 
well formed; flavor sweet and pleasant, but without, any of the poe % us 
excellence of the Muscats. i 

Black Hamburg.—This excellent grape is one of the most produsiye ok 
and reliable; it has been grown of a large size; the berries are large, __ 
of a full sweet flavor when properly matured. Many persons allow too 
many bunches to remain on the plant, which, in consequence, never — 
color black or reach full maturity of size or flavor. Severe summer prun- 
ing produces a like result; and when this is combined with a heavy crop, _ 
the fruit is comparatively, worthless. rs 

The Mill Hill Hamburg is sweeter than the old variety. The Wilmot 
Haméiurg has a larger berry; but none of the varieties of the Hamipare (a 
are essentially distinct. ~e 

Black Prince.-—A standard variety for the ‘cold grapery; the vine is 
free-growing and prolific; the bunches long and tapering, and slightly 
shouldered; the berries ‘about medium in size; flavor ‘pleasant and 
rather sprightly. 

Biack St. Peters —A very desirable vine, producing freely of long, ta- 
pering bunches, which are sometimes heavy-shouldered when the bunches 
are large; the fruit is brisk flavored, and keeps well for a long time after 
becoming ripe. Itis a good sort for a cold grapery. ¥ 

Prince Albert.—A very robust-growing vine; consequently it does 
not come into bearing so early as most varieties, put when it commences 
to fruit it is very prolifie, The bunches are very large; the berries of 
medium size, having solid flesh, but without any distinctive character 
as to flavor. It is valuable on account of its lateness, its showy ap- 
pearance, and productive qualities. he 

Buckland’s Sweetwater —This variety produces a larger buneh and 
berry than does any others of the so-called Sweetwater class. It is a 4 
very beautiful grape, and of good flavor when ripened to a golden color, | 
but it is not of the best class of flavored varieties. 

Palestine.—This variety is sometimes grown for the novelty ofitslong 
bunches, which occasionally reach a length of 30 inches. The berries | 
are small, hard-fleshed, but sweet and palatable. Perhaps the best use 
that could be made of this grape would be to-cross it with a sit 
berried sort, and thus secure large-bunched varieties. 

Chasselas "Musque. —This is one of the highest flavored of all grapes; 
itis, however, so liable to crack (the berries burst and decay just pre- | 
vious to ripening) that it is not a profitable grape to plant. In poteul- 
ture it answers better, as the fruit can be preserved and ripened by — 
keeping the piants rather dry during the period of ripening. 

White Nice—This grape pr oduces ° very large bunches; the berries are 
of medium size, and, when ripened, of an amber color, are sweet-tasted, 
but not high- flavored. The berries are prone to rot and decay should | 
the soil in which the plants are growing become wet at the time of ma- A 
turity. | 

Sultana.—A. seedless grape, said to be the source of the Sultana raisins 
of commerce. The vine is of vigorous growth, and bears profusely of 
medium-sized bunches of small perries, which are sweet. Itis not worthy 
of culture under glass. 

Raisin de Calabrica—A very strong-growing vine, producing large 
bunches, the berries of a fine golden color when ripe. Bunches weigh- 
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ing over 25 pounds have been produced. The fruit keeps for a long 
time after it has ripened, but it is scarcely of second-rate quality. : 

Golden Hambwg.—This forms a fine-looking bunch of large-sized ber- 
ries. Itis also a good-flavored fruit when it reaches the golden-colored 

state. It is a late-ripening kind, and desirable for a grapery. 

' AZinfindal_—A hardy, vigorous vine, and very productive. The bunches 
-arelong and slightly shouldered; berries medium-sized, and possessed 
of a brisk, vinous flavor. 

Purple Damascus and Purple Hamburg are not worthy of culture. The 
fruits have no particular merit, and the bunches are usually irregular, 
and the berries ripen unevenly. 

White Tokay—A very showy fruit, bunches large, and berries above 
medium size. When well ripened the fruit is well flavored, but the 
berry is liable to decay during damp weather. It can readily be dispensed 
with for better kinds. 

Royal Muscadine.—A. fine early grape; it is among white varieties 
what the Hamburg is among black varieties, a sure bearer and always 
reliable. The bunches are of good size, and the fruit of good flavor. It 
is one of the best white grapes for a cold grapery. 

Charles Duhamel_—An early ripening grape of the Sweetwater type. 
This grape represents a class which may possibly prove profitable in 
many of the Southern States, as early marketable white grapes. 

Muscatel.—This belongs to the same type as the last, but is much su- 
perior in flavor, and is an abundant bearer. 


PROPAGATING NATIVE GRAPES. 


For the past few years most of the grapes raised in the garden have 
been propagated in beds in the open air. Hard, well-ripened wood is 
selected and made into cuttings, which are each about 4 inches in length. 
Whether the cutting contains one bud or eye, or more, is not important, and 
if a single eye can be obtained with 3 inches of wood attached, it is con- 
sidered a good cutting, although lengths which are under 3 inches are 
looked upon as uncertain should the weather during the early portion 
of summer prove to be hot and dry. 

The ground is prepared. by turning it over to a depth of 12 inches in 
the fall, leaving it as rough as possible, so that it may be effectually per- 
meated by frosts. As early in spring as the ground can be worked, the 
surface is carefully forked over, 4nd broken up as minutely as practica- 
ble; it is important that the soil should be deeply pulverized. 

Previous to inserting the cuttings the surface is further broken by 
using a rake having iron teeth four inches in length. This operation 
does not consist in merely raking over the surface, but in pushing the 
rake to and fro to the full length of the teeth, so as to thoroughly 
comminute the soil as deep as they will reach. 

The beds are marked off in breadths of 10 feet with 3 feet wide alleys 
between. The cuttings are inserted in rows across the beds; they are 
placed about 2 inches apart, and the rows are formed about 6 inches 
from each other, so as to admit of a narrow hoe to be run between them. 

To avoid tramping on the soil, a wide board is used to stand upon 
while planting the cuttings. The whole of the cutting is pushed into 
the soil, so that the upper bud or end (the cutting being closely cut above 
a bud) is level with the surface. 

The bed is afterwards covered over with a layer half an inch in depth, 
consisting of a light friable soil; pure sand may be used if nothing bet- 
ter can be procured; a mixture made of one part sand and one-half 
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rotted tan-bark is preferable to the pure sand ; swamp muck, dried and 
_ pulverized, so that the finer portions of it can be secured by sifting, 
forms the,very best material for this purpose. In the garden of the de- 
partment the sweepings of the streets are sifted and used with good 
results. 

When the buds of the cuttings commence to sw ell, an additional half 
inch or more of the covering is evenly distributed over the surface. 
The young shoots push vigorously through this surface dressing, and 
it serves as a mulch to retain moisture during summer. Although the 
cuitings are rather closely set, owing to the limited area of the grounds, 
yet the largest portion of the plants are sufficiently stroug for perma- 
nent planting when one year old. 


CANAIGRE. 


In the report of the department for 1878, at page 119, will be found 
an analysis of the above-named root. The main object of the examina- 
tion was to determine the amount of tannic acid contained in this root, 
which was received from Texas, where it has long been used by the In- 
dians and others for tanning purposes, and is said to be used at present 
by several tanneries in and about San Antonio. From the analysis it 
appears that the root contains about 23 per cent. of tannic acid, and the 
fact that the article is employed in tanneries would seem to indorse its 
practical adaptability as a tanning material. 

Canaigre is the bulbous root of a kind of dock specifically called Rumex 
hymenosepalum. It grows plentifully in sandy soils over a large terri- 
tory on both sides of the Rio Grande, and from there northward over a 
large portion of Western Texas. The bulbs are produced in clusters 
like some kinds of sweet potatoes, some clusters weighing several pounds, 
and can be procured, it is stated, at a cost not exceeding $1 per 100 
pounds. 

The leaves of the plant are somewhat fleshy when in the young state, 
when they are greedily eaten by cattle, and occasionally used as a pot- 
herb by travelers and others. 

Roots planted ijast year in the grounds of the department made only 
a feeble growth before the leaves decayed. ‘They started into growth 
quite early last spring, and were slightly covered during several nights 
of heavy freezing weather. They were not perceptibly injured by the 
cold, and.as the season advanced the ‘plants made a favorable growth, 
throwing up robust flower stems, which blossomed freely, and, althought 
the seed vessels formed, the seeds failed to mature before the leaves 
turned yellow aud decayed, the plants resuming the deciduous state. 

It is probable that the plant naturally starts into growth very early 
in spring and rapidly matures, after which the leaves die, the root bulbs 
probably remaining in the so-called dormant condition for many months. 
The plant evidently requires a climate where the winter is short and 
not severe, and a dry, warm, sandy soil. | 

WILLIAM SAUNDERS, 
Superintendent of Gardens and Grounds. 
Hon. W. G. LE Duc, 
Commissioner of Agriculiure. 
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INVESTIGATION OF SWINE PLAGUE. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


& > 

In the further investigation of swine plague Dr. Detmers finds but 
few additional symptoms worthy of mention. As his observations ex- 
tended through the winter he was enabled to observe the disease closely 
during those months when it is neither so general nor so fatal as during 
other seasons of the year. During the winter months, therefore, and in 
the early spring, he found bleeding from the nose and symptoms of re- 
spiratory disorders quite frequent, but there seemed to be fewer indica- 
tions of gastric disorders than he had observed during the summer and 
fall months. Neither was the prognosis, as a rule, so hopeless in the 
winter and spring as during the summer and early autumn. This he 
regards as attributable to the fact that during the former seasons the 
seat of the morbid process is limited more frequently to the respiratory 
organs and to the pulmonal tissue, and is not found so often in the in- 
testinal canal. Thirty additional post-mortem examinations failed to 
reveal any new morbid changes worthy of special mention. A few 
variations, and in some cases an unusual combination of morbid changes, 
were observed, which will be found accurately described in the text of 
Dr. Detmers’ report. The absence of worms or entozoa in 75 per cent. 
of the whole number of animals dissected prior to December 1, and their 
entire absence in every animal examined between that date and the 15th 
of the same month, wonld seein to prove conclusively, Dr. Detmers 
thinks, that the morbid changes characteristic of swine plague cannot 
be atiributed to the work of entozoa, He thinks, however, that the 
presence of worms in large numbers, occurring in weak, poorly-kept, 
and neglected animals, may cause considerable mischief, and sometiimes 
occasion death, but in such cases the cause should not be attributed to 
swine plague. 

Former experiments seemed to fully demonstrate the fact that swine | 
plague is an infectious and contagious malady, and. that it is easily 
communicable from one animal to another by means of direct inocula- 
tion, and by the introduction inte the digestive organs of the infectious 
principle by means of food and drinking water; second, that an exceed- 
ingly small quantity of the virus or infectious principle is sufficient to 
produce the disease; third, that the period of incubation does not exceed 
fifteen days, and lasts on an average from six to seven days; fourth, 
that the small microphytes (bacilli) found in all the morbid products, in 
the blood and other fluids, and in all excretions of the animals, would 
seem to constitute the infectious principle of the malady. This being 
the case Dr. Detmers instituted a series of experiments in order to de- 
termine, if possible, first, whether the infectious principle consists solely 
in the bacilli and their germs; second, whether an animal that has re- 
covered from the disease has gained immunity froma second attack; 

- and, third, whether the affection can be transmitted to other classes of 
domesticated animals. The result of these experiments proved, first, 
that an inoculation with bacilli and bacillus-germs cultivated in so ins 
nocent a fluid as-milk will produce the disease with just as’ much eer- 
tainty as an inoculation with pulmonal exudation from a diseased or 
dead hog; second, that an animal that bas been afiiicted with the plague 
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has not lost its susceptibility, but may contract the disease again, 


though probably in a milder form. 

In order to test the susceptibility of other animals to the contagion, 
Dr. Detmers inoculated two heifers with the virus of swine plague, and 
the elevation of temperature and the subsequent post-mortem examina- 
tion would seem to indicate that the disease prevailed, at least in one 
case (heifer No. 2), to a considerable degree of intensity. The autopsy 
revealed distinctly limit@l (circumscribed) hepatization at several points 
in both lobes of the lungs, each single patch comprising only a few 
lobules, but these were distinct and well defined. The most extensive 
hepatization was found along a larger bronchus in the posterior part of 
the left lobe. The hepatized parts or patches amounted to about 4 or 
5 per cent. of the whole pulmonal tissue. The mucous membrane of the 
bronchie was found to be slightly swelled; a small quantity of serum 
was found in the pericardium and in the chest, and a few ounces also in 
the abdominal cavity. The lymphatic glands of the chest; and those 
belonging to the mesenterium, were enlarged, and some of them, espe- 
cially the latter, to a considerable extent. The other organs exhibited 
no abnormal changes. The result of this experiment indicates that 
while cattle are not as susceptible to this plague as swine, yet it may be 
transmitted to them, in a mild form, by direct inoculation. 

Many illustrations are given of the manner in which the contagious 
principle is transmitted from herd to herd and from farm to farm. Be- 
lieving that the sees of the disease consist in the bacilli and their germs, 
as fully described in his former report, Dr. Detmers is of the opinion 
that these microphytes can be conveyed from one place to another, not 
only in the morbid products of the disease, such as the tissues, fluids, 
and excretions of affected and dead animals, but also by adhering to and 
contaminating inanimate objects, both fluid and solid, and independently 
of any vehicle, through the air to a distance of a mile if the conditions 
are favorable, and in the water of running streams. The last mode is 
one of the most prolific sources of infection, as these microphytes propa- 
gate and multiply in water, especially if it should be contaminated by 
a mixture of organic matter. After citing many cases in Ulustration of 
the various ways in which the contagion is spread, Dr. Detmers is of the 
opinion that the following facts have been established : 

First. The plague is not easily communicated unless the infectious 
principle is introduced either into the digestive apparatus with the food 
or with the water for drinking, or directly into the blood through wounds, 
sores, scratches, or external lesions. 

Second. That the carcass of an animal that has died of the plague 
will communicate the disease to healthy swine if eaten before it is thor- 
oughly putrified. 

Third. That even severe frost is not sufficient to destroy the infections 
principle if the same is protected against external influences by some 
organic substance. Former experiments by Dr. Law also demonstrated 
this fact. 

Fourth. That the plague is readily and frequently communicated to 
healthy animals by means of the water used for drinking, especially it 


the same should be contaminated by the carcass of an animal that has _ 


died of the disease, or by the excrements, urine, nasal discharges, saliva, 
&e., of animals afflicted with the malady. 

Fifth. That in localities where the plague is prevailing, every wound, 
seratch, or sore on the surface of the body constitutes a port of entry 
for the infectious principle. 

Sixth, That old straw stacks and other decaying porous bodies may 
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preserve the infectious principle for months, and in many cases even for 


a whole year. 

Seventh. That the infectious principle enters the animal organism 
and communicates the disease more readily through external sores and 
lesions than through the digestive canal. 

Many experiments were instituted for the purpose of determining 
upon a system of preventive measures and of testing the value of certain 
remedial agents. As to the result of these experiments and the concelu- 
sious deduced therefrom, the reader is referred to the detailed report of 
Dr. Deimers. 

When Dr. Law closed his former report he had just commenced some 
important experiments for the purpose of determining the susceptibility 
of other animals to swine plague. These experiments resulted, as he 
had previously foreshadowed, in the successful inoculation of sheep 
and rats, and in the transmission of the disease from these animals back 
to swine in a virulent and intensified form. His first experiment was 
undertaken for the purpose of determining at what period or stage of 
the malady it is most easily and certainly transmissible from one animal 
to another by cohabitation. In his previous report an experiment of 
this kind was furnished, and a deduction made that the disease was 
most virulent when at its height, inasmuch as the exposed pig seemed 
to resist the contagion from an animal in process of convalescence, but 
within twelve days fell a victim to the disease when placed alongside of 
@ pig in which the malady was rapidly advancing. In the accompany- 
ing report the necropsy of this’ pig is given, from which it will be 
observed that it was afflicted with the plague in an intensified form. 

The autopsy of an infected lamb, noticed by Dr. Law in his former 
report, is also given infull. The intestinal irritation and catarrh, shown 
in the tenderness of the anus and the mucus discharges accompanying 
the feces, together with the elevated temperature and large lymphatic 
glands, presented much in common with the affection in the pig. The 
marked eruption in the ears might be accepted as representing the skin 
lesions, So common in swine suffering with the plague. The more charac- 
teristic lesions revealed by the post-mortem examination were the purple 
mottling of the liver, kidneys, and heart, the grayish consolidation of 
portions of the lungs, and the deep pigmentation of the lymphatic glands 
in general. . 

The next experiment was that of a merino sheep infected by inocula- 
tion. The record and the results of the autopsy are very similar to those 
furnished by the lamb. Here, again, the principal changes consisted in 
purple motiling of the liver and heart, and the deep pigmentation of the 
lymphatic glands. Dr. Law is of the opinion that the yellowish-brown 
coloration of the kidneys in this case implied antecedent changes, prob- 
ably of the nature of inflammation or extravasation. 

From virus taken from these animals Dr. Law successfully inoculated 
apig. The pig was inoculated twice, at an interval of fifteen days, with 
mucus from the anus of the infected sheep, and with scabs from the ear 
of thelamb. Unlarged lymphatic glands were observable before the 
last inoculation, and six days after there was a febrile temperature and 
the more violent manifestations of the malady. The following charac- 
teristic lesions were revealed by the necropsy, viz: The intestines con- 
tained patches of congestion; the follicles were enlarged, and the ree- 
tum ulcerated ; purple discolorations were present in the liver, kidneys, 
and heart; the lymphatic glands were enlarged and congested by a 
deep red, in some cases almost black. While the evidence of the pres- 
ence of the disease in this case was quite positive, in order to confirm 
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it beyond question, Dr. Law inoculated a second pig from virus taken | 


from the first. This inoculation was successful. While followed by but | 


a slight elevation of temperature, all the other characteristic symptoms — 
of the disease were well marked. ‘The post-mortem examination was 
made on the twelfth day after the inoculation, when the usual lesions of 
the plague were found. The red and black ‘plotehes on the skin were 
extensive, the ears blue, the intestines extensively congested, with en- 
larged follicles in the cecum and colon, and blood extravasations and 
ulcers in the rectum. Purple discolorations and petechiw were numer- 
ous on the liver, kidneys, and heart, and finally the lymphatie glands 
in general were in part congested of a deep red, and in part pigmented 
as the result of a previous congestion. 

Another successful! inoculation of a pig was made from virus from an 
infected lamb. The pig was inoculated from material taken from the 
swelling in the axilla (near the seat of inoculation) of thelamb. The 
inoculation produced fever, with the general malaise, moping, peevish 
grunt, inapetence, and the cutancous blotches of swine plague. The 
animal was killed on the eleventh day after inoculation, when the au- 
topsy was at once made. The skin showed a number of red and purple 
blotches, and was covered with the black unctuous exudation go fre- 
quently observed in this disease. The bowels contained patches of con- 
gestion, the cecum and colon were enlarged, and the follicles and the 
rectum were ulcerated. The liver, kidneys, and heart contained the 
usual purple blotches. Finally, the lymphatic glands in the abdomen 
were enlarged and congested of a deep red or black, and those in the 
chest and guttural region were darkly pigmented. This was regarded 
as a most unequivocal case, and fully confirmed the position heretefore 
_ taken by Dr. Law, viz., that the virus of swine plague may be trans- 
mitted through the sheep and conveyed back to the pig with active and 
deadly eifect. 

This experiment was followed by the inocuiation of a pig with virus 
from infected rat and lamb, and also inoculations with virus from in- 
fected pig, rat, and lamb. By reference to the first experiment it will 
be seen that while the pig showed but little elevation of temperature, 
there was a purpie cutaneous eruption of the skin on the fifth day and 

nlarged giands on the twelfth, when it was inoculated with bloody mu- 
cus from the anus of the infected lamb. After this the symptoms be- 
came much more severe, and when killed, twenty-two days after, the an- 
imal showed unmistakable lesions of the disease. 

The next subject was that of a healthy female Suffolk pig. This was 
inoculated with albumen which had been charged with a drop of blood 
containing bacteria drawn from an infected pig. or fifteendays nothing 
more W as shown than a few purple spots aud patches on the ramp, tail, 
and hocks. The subject was then reinoculated with the congested intes- 
tine of the rat which had died two days after inoculation. The intestine 
had been frozen over night. For thirteen days more the same equivocal 
syinptoms continued, A third inoculation was now practiced, this time 
with bloody mucus from the anus of the lamb. Twenty-two days after 
this inoculation the pig was sacrificed, but beyond some pigmentation of 
the lymphatic glands “presented noe distinct lesions that could be held 
characteristic of the specilie fever. 

On February 5,1879, Dr. Law inoculated a rat with virnlent matter that 
had been preserved for seventy-eight days closely packed in dry wheat 
brdn. The rodent was preserved for thirteen days, when it was killed 
and immediately dissected. The symptoms during life and the lesions 
found atter death were so closely in keeping with those of swine nlagne, 


that there seemed no reasonable grounds for doubting the entire success 
of the inoculation. In order to confirm this, however, and place the 
Lh 
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matter beyond doubt, the following experiment was undertaken: On 
February 19, 1879, a healthy pig was inoculated with the congested 
lymphatic glands and lungs*of the above-mentioned rat. On the sixth 
day after inoculation there was much malaise, with redness of the 
skin and the appearance of the black unctuous exudation on the 
ears and legs. ‘These went on increasing, and black spots and patches, 
ineffaceable by pressure, appeared on the inside of the thighs and hocks. 
The subject was destroyed on the twentieth day, and showed the usual 
symptoms of the disease. The lesions were as unequivocal as in any 
case where inoculation was made trom asick pig direct, and wouldseem 
to prove conclusively that the rat is capable of containing this disease 
and of conveying it back to the pig. 

, The above is a brief résumé of the results of the more important ex- 


- periments undertaken and completed by Dr. Law after the closing of 


his report last season. In view of the recent discoveries of M. Pasteur 
and other eminent scientists in inoculations for charbon and anthrax, a 
brief mention of which is made in Special Report No. 22, Dr. Law is now 
engaged in a like series of experiments to determine if diluted inocula- 
tions will not produce swine plague in a mild form and in such manner 
as tO guarantee immunity from a second attack. 


SECOND REPORT OF Dk. H. J. DETMERS, V. 8. 


' Hon. Wu. G. LE Duc, 


Commissioner of Agriculture: 

Stim: After I sent you my supplemental report, dated December 1, 
1878, you ordered me to go to work again and complete the investiga- 
tion of swine plague, begun under your directions on August 1, 1878. 
In compliance with this order I at once started for a field of operations, 
and arrived at Dixon, Lee County, Illinois, on December 28. After a 
brief survey I established my experimental station at Gap Grove, a 
small village six miles west of this place, and at that time the center 
of an infected district. I remained there until February 8, 1879, when 
you ordéred me to the Union Stock Yards of Chicago, to inspect cattle. 
My investigation, in consequence, was thereby interrupted, until on the 
16th of May, 1879, when you requested me to resume my former work. 

The results of my work in investigating swine plague from December 
15 to Februry 7, and from May 18 to July 4, will be found briefly 
reported in the following pages: For convenience and to avoid unnec- 
essary repetition, I shall arrange the various chapters in the same 


order as in my first report, and shall exclude, as much as possible, 


everything already stated in the latter. The following chapters, there- 
fore, may be considered as supplementary to those of my first report. 


1, DEFINITION OF SWINE PLAGUE. 


Nothing new needs to be added, except that swine plague, althougn 
a disease sui gencris, peculiar to swine, can be transferred by inoculation 


_ and undoubtedly, also, by means of infected food and water, to other 


animals, such as rats, rabbits and sheep (Prof. J. Law), cattle and dogs, 
24 AG } . 


2. SYMPTOMS. ORAS Si eth Gi 


_ Ihave visited thirty-two different herds, and examined a larg 
ber of diseased animals, but have very little to add to my former 
The essential differences observed are as follows: During the winter and 
in the spring bleeding from the nose, difficulty of breathing, and symp 

toms of respiratory disorders in general seem to be more, and sympto1 
of gastric disorders less frequent than in the summer and in the fall. 


3. PROGNOSIS. . ny 
Though always unfavorable, the same, as a rule, is not quite so hope 
less in the winter and spring as in the summer and early autumn, prob- 
ably because in the former seasons the seat of the morbid process is 
limited more frequently to the respiratory organs ard to the pulmonal 
tissue, and is not found so often in the intestinal canal. ‘Still the differ- 
ence, partially due no doubt to some other causes or conditions, to be 
explained further below, is not a very great one, especially if itis taken - 
into consideration that swine plague is always more fatal tovery young 
pigs than to older animals or full-grown hogs; and that more pigs are 
born in the spring than at any other season of the year. Consequ ntly, | | 
the average age of the pigs diseased with swine plague is much less u 
the summer than in the winter. ee sae) 
cw 
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4, MORBID CHANGES. cn 


_ Since December 15 numerous examinations (thirty-one is the exact 
number) have been made, but no new morbid changes not met with be- 
fore have been discovered, and the combinations in which the various 
morbid changes presented themselves did not essentially differ from 
those already recorded in my first report. It will, therefore, be sufficient, 
in order to avoid unnecessary repetition, and to give at the same time a 
complete description of the various combinations of morbid changes — 
which have come under my ebservation, to describe only those few-cases 
which presented such variations as may possibly serve to throw more 
light upon the nature of the morbid process, by pointing out some of 
the probable causes of the great diversity of morbid changes found in 
different animals. Swine, just as well as other domesticated gnimals, — 
and perhaps even more than other animals, on account of pein osha i" 
orous, and having therefore more opportunity to pick up worm-brood, 
are subject to being inhabited and preyed upon by various species of 
parasitic worms or entozoa, especially at certain seasons of the year. — 
These worms, of course, occur just as well in those animals that are 
afflicted with swine plague as in those that have never been exposed to 
any infection; consequently they are found quite often on post mortem 
exaininations. ne 
As mentioned in my first report, some species of entozoa—Strongyius 
paradowus (in the bronchial tubes), Tricocephalus crenatus (im the — 
cecum), and a few others—were found in thirteen animals, or at least — 
25 per cent. of the post mortem examinations made last summer and fall, _ 
prior to December 1; but no entozoa whatever could be found, notwith 
standing I searched for them in nearly every examination made since 
December 15. The absence of worms er entozoa in 75 per cent. of 
whole number of animals dissected prior to December 1, and their 
tire absence ‘in every animal examined after death since Decembe 
proves conclusively, if anything, that the morbid changes characterisuc © 
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of swine plague cannot be the work of worms or entozoa. -I will not 
deny that the latter, if present in large numbers, or occurring in weak, 
starving, and neglected animals, may be able to cause considerable mis- 
ehief, and even death; but such cases must not be mistaken for swine 
plague. Worms or entozoa are found very often in healthy hogs and 
pigs independent of the morbid process of swine plague, and have no 
connection whatever with that disease. I therefore simply mentioned 
their occurrence in my first report, and did not deem it necessary to 
dwell on their natural history or on the damage which they may be able 
to do. 

The most essential difference between the morbid features presented 
at the post mortem examinations previous to December 1 and those 
found in the animals examined in the winter and spring, consists in a 
more frequent affection of the large intestines (excum and colon) in the 
summer and fal!, while in the winter and spring the principal seat of the 
morbid process was almost invariably in the organs of the chest, but 
especially in the pulmonal tissue. In the summer and fall, or previous 
to December 1, ulcerous tumors in either one or both of the large intes- 
tines, czecum and colon, were found in about 90 per cent. of the whole 
number of cases examined, while in the winter and spring they did not 
exist in more than about 50 per cent. 

This difference it seems to me is not accidental, but admits of an ex- 
planation. At any rate, the predominating affection of the organs of 
the chest, and especially the extensive embolism and exudation in the 
lungs, observed invariably in every case in which the large intestines 
were free from ulcerous tumors, may be traced to distinct causes, acting 
principally during the winter. Swine, especially in the cold season of 
the year, on entering their lair and going to sleep in the evening, are in 
the habit of crowding close together, of lying on top of each other, and 
of frequently passing the night in very close quarters. Such crowding - 
into a narrow space cannot fail to heat thei bodies, to vitiate the at- 
mosphere, and to accelerate the respiration. Consequently it will pre- 
vent a proper decarbonization of the blood and retard its circulation in 
the pulmonal capillaries, and cause more or less congestion of the lungs, 
and prepare those organs for just such morbid changes as are effected by 
the bacilli and their germs. In the morning, after the animals have been 
heated during the night, and are rising from their lair in search of food, 
the air, especially in the winter, is usually cold and chilly, and, but a mo- 
ment ago recking and steaming with perspiration, they become chilled 
and commence toshiver. Such a sudden change of temperature neces- 
sarily causes a disturbance of the functions of the lungs and of the skin, 
contracts the expanded capillary vessels of the latter, and thereby com- 
pels the blood to rush to the heart and to the interior paris of the bedy. 
All this cannot fail to predispose, especially the lungs and _ heart, to be- 
come the principal seat of the morbid process of swine plague, if the in- 
fectious principle, the bacilli and their germs, have entered the organ- 
ism. Moreover, it appears to be probable that an imperfect decarboni- 
zation of the blood promotes the tendency of the bacillus-germs and 
partially developed bacilli to agglutinate to each other, and to form 
those irregularly shaped clusters which clog the capillaries, and cause 
in that way extravasation of blood and extensive exudations. - Some. 
other influences may be acting, but those mentioned seem to be the 
principal ones. The greater frequency of morbid changes in the large 
intestines and in the digestive canal in general, in the summer and fall, 
has probably an equally good cause., 

Swine as a rule lead a more independent life in the summer and fall 
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than during the winter. In the summer and fall a great many have ac- 
cess to a pasture, others are allowed to roam at large, and get their food 
and water wherever it is convenient, and almost all receive at least some 
green food. ITurther, the dacilii and their germs propagate more rap- 
idly in the summer and early fall than in any other season of the year, 
and the heavy dews, common from July or August till November, carry 
down in the night and inorning those germs that may have risen in the 
air during the day and deposit them upon the surface of the earth, but 
especially upon the grass aud herbage of field and pasture, and in the 
water of pools, brooks, &c; consequently, there can be no doubt that 
an introduction of the disease-germs into the animal organism with the 
food and water for drinking constitutes a more frequent means of infee- 
tion in the summer than in the winter. Now, according to my observa- 
tions, as mentioned in my first report, the morbid process seems to have 
a special tendency to attack the digestive canal, and to produce uleer- 
ous tumors in the large intestines, if the infectious principle has been 
introduced with the food or with the water for drinking; but this is 
often, though not always, confined to the organs of the chest and to the 
lymphatic system ifthe disease-germs have entered the organism through 
a scratch or wound. 
A FEW SPECIAL CASES. 


1. Post mortem examination of a barrow, bine monihs old, belonging to H. Miller, 
Praireville, Lee County, Dlinois. Date, December 29. 

Externally.—No rigor mortis, and carcass yet warm. Skin reddened and purplish on 
lower surface of body, between the legs, behind the ears, and on the neck 

Internally.—Lymphatie glands enlarged; in the lungs gray hepatization and numer- 
ous embolic hearths, looking like tubercles, comprising over one-third of the whole 
pulmonal tissue; more than one pint of seruza in the chest, and over four ounces in the 
pericardium, capillaries, and larger blood-vessels of the heart, but especially of the 
auricles, very much injected and tinged with dark-colored blood, so as to give the au- 
vicles an almost uniform black-brown appearance; extravasated blood and large 
quantities of gelatinous exudation imbedded in the tissue (walls) of the auricles; no 
ulcerous tumors in the intestinal canal. 

2. Post mortem examination of a pig nine months old, weighing 250 pounds, and be- 
longing to Mrs. Harms, Gap Grove, Lee County, Illinois. The animal had just died. 
Date, December 30. 

Haternally.—Blood oozing from the nostrils. 

Internally.—Pulmonal and costal pleura nearly everywhere more or less firmly 
united; brown hepatization extending over three-fourths of the lungs; some parts 
almost ganerenous, and containing patches of exiravasated blood; capillary blood- 
vessels of the heart, but especially of the auricles, very much injected, and tinged 
with dark-colored blood; left auricle perfectly black; blood everywhere dark-colored; 
lymphatic glands everywhere enlarged; some incipient ulcerous tumors in caecum, and 
erosions in the mucous membrane of the blind end of the same intestine. The car- 
cass was in very good flesh, and rather plethoric. 

3. Post mortem examination of another pig of same age, belonging to same party. 
Date, January 8. 

Externally.—No changes worth mentioning. 

Internally.—Lymphbatic glarids somewhat enlarged; adhesion between pulmonal 
and costal pleura; one-half of the pulmonal tissue hepatized, numerous embolic 
hearths and extravasations of blood in the hepatized parts of lungs, and the tissue of 
the heart and cf the posterior aorta; some serum in pericardium; auricles of the 
heart spotted with numerous specks of extravasated blood; flesh (fat and Jean) every- 
where very yellow; liver more or less sclerotic, and contents of gall-bladder very 
dark-colored and semi-solid; spleen dark-colored, and spotted with small rust-colored 
and elevated spots; small specks and patches of extravasated blood in mucous mem- 
brane of stomach; several ulcerous tumors—some very large, others sinall—in colon; 
erosions aud specks of extravasated blood, but no uleerous tumors in mucous Mem- 
brane of cecum, 

4, Post mortem examination of.a pig belonging to Mr. Swigart, Palmyra, Lee County, 
Illinois. Date, January 14. Pig was killed by bleeding. While alive, was bleeding 
from the nose, and breathing with difficulty. 

Morbid changes.—Al lymphatic glands yery much enlarged; pulmonal pleura of left 
lobe of lungs adhering to costal pleura; red and brown hepatization and numerous 
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specks of extravasated blood in lower half and posterior part of the left lobe; in right 
lobe, three-fourths of the whole tissue hepatized and containing numerous specks of 
extravasated blood in lower half and posterior part of the left lobe; in right lobe 
three-fourths of the whole tissue hepatized and containing numerous specks of extra- 
vasated blood, and also an abundance of fresh and partially coagulated exudation in 
the pulmonal tissue, and on the surface of the pulmonal pleura. ‘The lungs, but es- 
pecially the right lobe, presented a very marked appearance—gray, brown, and red 
hepatization—and fresh exudation in adjoining lobules alternating with each other. 
Some serum in pericardium; blood in the heart and everywhere else, dark-colored, as 
in all animals in which the pulmonal tissue constitutes the principal seat of the mor- 
bid process; one ulcerous tumor in colon; czecum healthy. 

5. Posi mortem examination of another pig, nine months old, belonging to Mrs. Harms. 
Carcass in first-rate condition as to flesh; weight 220 pounds. Date, January 18. 

Morbid changes.—All lymphatic glands enlarged; pleura of right lobe of lungs par- 
tially coalesced to costal plura; fully two-thirds of the tissue of both lobes of lungs 
hepatized—red and brown hepatization—and containing innumerable small patches 
of extravasated blood and embolic hearths; some serum in thoracie cavity and in 
pericardium; capillary vessels of the heart, but particularly of the auricles, very much 
injected and tinged with dark-colored blood; numerous small red spots (extravasated 
blood), as large as a millet-seed or smaller, in the serous membrane of the small intes- 
tines (jejunum and duodenum); numerous large and, some of them, confluent ulcerous 
tumors penetrating into the external or serous membrane in cecum; several smaller 
or medium-sized ulcerous tumors in colon; liver yellowish; contents of gall-bladder 
semi-fluid and granular. 

6. Post mortem examination of a pig belonging to John Lord, Palmyra, Lee County, 
Illinois. The pig was killed by bleeding to obtain material for experimental purposes. 
Date, January 21. 

Morbid changes.—Besides those usually found in the organs of the chest and in the 
lymphatic system were a profuse proliferous growth of connective tissue and epithe- 
hum cells in process of decay, presenting a profuse ulcerous tumor on the mucous 
1 eae of the stomach at its large curvature, but no ulecerous tumors in any other 
intestine. 

7. Post mortem examination of two hogs belonging to G. Sartories, near Gap Grove, 
Lee County, Illinois. Both animals had recovered from an attack of swine plague 
over two months ago, and were butchered for pork. Date, January 22. One of the 
hogs, No. 7, dressed 180 pounds, and the other one, No. 8, dressed 260 pounds. Both 
were of about the same age, and over a year old. 

Morbid changes in No. 7.—Pulmonal and costal pleura connected everywhere by means 
of a loose and very meshy connective tissue, which could be torn without using great 
force; remnants of partially absorbed hepatization in anterior lobes of the lungs; 
firm and inseparable adhesion (union) almost everywhere between the external surface 
ot the heart and the internal surface of the pericardium. (The animal, before it was 
killed, exhibited asthmatic symptoms.) No other morbid changes could be found, 
except enlargement of most of the lymphatic glands situated in the thoracic and 
abdominal cavities. 

Morbid changes in No. 8.—All lymphatic glands considerably enlarged; remnants of 
hepatization, but yet very distinct, and inclosing two nodules (one of the size of a 
small cherry, and the other the size of a large pea), sequestered by an envelope of 
firm and solid connective tissue in the anterior parts of the lungs; no adhesion between 
the pleuras, and no other morbid changes. (In the chapter, headed ‘‘Contagion” I 
shall have to refer again to these two animals. ) 

9,10. Post mortem examination of two hogs belonging to John Lamken, near Prairie- 
ville, Lee County, Illinois. The same had been afflicted with swine plague, but had 
recovered over two months ago, and were butchered for pork. Both were of about the 
same age and size, and dressed each about 275 pounds. Date, February 3. No morbid 
changes in hog No. 9, except small remnants of hepatization in the lungs; and in hog 
No. 10 no morbid changes, except a small and unimportant scar in the cecum, indi- 
cating the former existence of an ulcerous tumor. Both hogs undoubtedly had only 
a very mild attack of swine plague, otherwise more important morbid changes would 
have been left behind. If any exudation or hepatization had existed in the lungs of 
hog No. 10—and it would be very strange if it had not, because I never found it en- 
tirely wanting in any other of the numerous post mortem examinations I had an occa- 
ion to make (about one hundred since August 1)—it must have been perfectly ab- 
sorbed, because no trace could be discovered. 

11. Post mortem examination of a pig belonging to Mr. Horace McKay, twelve miles 
north of Champaign, Champaign County, Dlinois. A small, evidently stunted animal, 
which had been sick fortwo months, had a large tumor of the size of a man’s fiston the left, 
side of the anterior part of its nose. The temperature of the animal, which was killed 
by bleeding, was 104.8° F. Date, June'17.. Morbid changes: The tumor was hard, 
mainly composed of a dense connective tissue, similar to that of an intestinal ulcerous 
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tumor, and undoubtedly originated in the mucous membrane of the nasal cavity. Its 
interior concave surface, communicating with the latter, was coated with a thick layer — 
of a dirty-white or gray-yellowish detritus, the same as coats the surface of the ulcer- 
ous tumors which occur in the large intestines. Its external surface was conyes or 
semi-globular, dark-colored, and almost smooth. 

Internal morbid changes.—Two-thirds of beth lebes of the lungs hepatized; some 
almost clear or slightly straw-colored serum in the pericardium and in the chest; froth 
in the bronchial tubes; all lymphatic glands enlarged, but no other morbid changes, 
except a small quantity of serum in the abdominal eavity. The tumor, according to 
Mr. McKay, made its appearance two months ago, at the beginning of the disease, 

12. Post mortem examination of a small pig four months old, belonging to M. Philippi, 
ten miles north of Champaign, Champaign County, Illinois. This animal was very 
emaciated, and may not have weighed over ten pounds. its temperarure was 1069 F. 
It had been sick four weeks, and was killed by bleeding. Daie, June 24. 

Morbid changes.—Small quantities of serum in the pericardium and in the thoracie 
and abdominal cavities ; lymphatic glands enlarged ; capillary vessels of the anrieles 
of the heart gorged with dark-colored blood, and hepatization in the lungs, comprising 
three-fourths of the left and one-half of the right lobe. 


5. EXPERIMENTS. 


The experiments made previous to December 1, and recorded in my 
first report, have proved: 1. That swine plague is infectious, and can 
be communicated or transmitted from diseased hogs or pigs to healthy 
animals in two different ways: by direct inoculation, and by an intro- 
duction of the infectious principle, either with the food or with the water 
for drinking, into the digestive canal. 2. That an exceedingly small 
quantity of the infectious principle is sufficient to produce the disease, 
3. That the period of incubation, or, more correctly, the stage of coloni- 
zation, does not exceed fifteen days, and lasts on an average from six to 
seven days. 4. That small Schizomycetes, the bacilli suis and their germs, 
which are found in all the morbid products, in the blood and other fluids, 
and in all excretions of the diseased animals, constitute, almost beyond 
a doubt, the infectious principle and the real cause of the disease. 

I concluded, when I went to work again on the 15th of December last, 
to make another series of experiments for the purpose of ascertaining 
with certainty, if possible: 1, whether the infectious principle consists 
solely in the bacilli and their germs; 2, whether an animal that has had 
the disease, and has recovered, has lost all further susceptibility, or is 
yet subject to future attacks; and, 3, whether swine plague ean be com- 
municated to other animals besides swine. To enable the reader to draw 
his own conclusions, I will first briefly relate the experiments made, and 
then state the conclusions I have arrived at. 

On January 9 I bought two healthy pigs (which I shall designate as 
pigs Nos. 1 and 2) of Mr. H. Lamken, at Prairieville, and put eaeh pig 
by itself in a clean and comfortable pen, which had not been oceupied 
by any hogs or pigs for a long time. On January 17 I bought another 
pig, seven or eight months old, of Mr. KE. Taddicken, at Prairieville. 
This pig had recovered from swine plague about two months before, and 

had become somewhat stunted in consequence of its sickness, but had a 
' very good appetite, and did not exhibit any symptoms of existing fever 
or of active disease. It was designated as pig No. 3, and was put by 
eet in the pen oceupied by pig No. 2, which latter was put in with pig 

0. 1. 


January 21.—Charged one ounce of fresh milk, just drawn from the cow, with a mere 
speck of the proliferous growth of the stomach of John Lord’s pig, which had been 
killed by bleeding. The milk thus charged, and contained in a perfectly clean two- 
ounce vial, closed by a tight-fitting glass stepper, was kept at a constant temperature 
of 90 to 100° F. 

January 22.—None of the experimental pigs, so far, have shown any symptoms of 


— 


disease, All seem to be in good health, Nos. 1 and 2 arethrifty and growing. ITnoc- 
ulated No, 3, the one that recovered from a previous attack, im the ear, by means of a 
small inoculation-needle, with a little juice (less than half a drop) pressed out of the 

o) growth of the stomach of John Lord’s pig, killed by bleeding for the pur- 


re pose of obtaining fresh material for inoculation, so as to exclude any possibility of 


roducing pyzemia. 


to January 23.—Inoculated pigs Nos. 1 and 2 alsoin the ear, by means-of a small inoc- 
 nlation-needle, with the milk charged with bacilli and bacillus germs on January 21. 


mined under the microscope, aml milk, besides its normal constituents, contained 


numerous dacilli and bacillus germs. 
January 24.—All three pigs apparently in good health. None of them show any 
- symptoms of a reaction. ; 


January 25.—All experimental pigs apparently healthy. 
January 26,—Experimental pigs apparently healthy ; all have good appetite. 

Janvary 27, 23, and 29,—All three experimental pigs have good appetite. No symp- 
toms of disease. 

January 30.—Pigs Nos. 1 and 3 indisposed, but have some appetite. Pig. No. 2 ap- 
parently healthy. 

January,31,—Pigs Nos. 1. and 3 show plain symptoms of disease, are sneezing fre- 
ys and show a-tendency to hide in their bedding: Pig No. 2 apparently all 
right, 


February 1.—Experimental pigs Nos, 1 and 3 evidently sick, both sneeze and cough. 
a gr .. deal, and do not seem to have much appetite. Pig No. 2 apparently not 
affected, 
February 2.—Experimental pigs about the same as yesterday. 
February 3.—Pig No. 1 hides in its bedding, is emaciated, and has.no appetite, Pig» 
No. 3is sick, but eats some. No. 2is doubtful. 
February 4:—Al) three pigs about’ the same as ‘yesterday. 
_Kebruary 5.—Pig; No. 1 has;noejappetite whatever, and is very poor. Nos. 2 and 3° 
about the same as the. day before. 
February 6.—Pig, No. 1 about the same as yesterday. No. 3 appears to be slightly: 
improving. No. 2sneezes and shows other symptoms of a mild attack. 
| Rebruary 7.—Pig No. 1 eats-a little. In Nos. 2 and 3 no visible changes. 


_As TI was called away to Chicago, I had to leave the pigs to their fates: 
but in order to learn; what, would.become of them, L left them: with Mr. 
H, Lamken, with the understanding that. he.was:to pay for pigs Nos: 2) 
and 3, should they be alive three weeks-after date. Pig No. 1 -was:con-: 
sidered:as not heing worth anything,, In.due time Mr. Lamken sent me: 
the money and a.note, in which, he stated that pigs Nos. 2.and’3 were’ 
alive and improving, and pig No.1 of no account, but still alive: 

Tintended to subject the causal connection of the bacilli and their 
germs with swine, plague to one more (negative), test: by inoculating 
healthy animals with, morbid fluids. (exudations) of diseased animals 
after they had been freed from bacillus-germs, and (filtered for that pur- 
pose some pulmonal exudation and blood serum through sixteen papers, 
but did not succeed. The last. filtrate examined under the microscope 
still contained 2 large number of.bacillus-germs or globular: bacteria, 

The experiments related, above prove two things: First, thatan in- 
oculation with bacilli and bacillus-germs, cultivated in an innocent fluid, 
such.as fresh milk, can and will. produce. the disease with just'as much: 
certainty as.an inoculation with. pulmonal exudation, or with any! other’ 
bearer of the infectious principle taken directly from a déad or diseased! 
hog, Second, that an animal that:has-been afflicted with swine plague, 
and has recovered, has not lost its susceptibility, but) may contract the: 
same disease again, though probably ina milder form. The latter fact 
has received : further, confirmation, by a statement of Mr. Reichard, an 
intelligent farmer and reliable observer, residing near Prairieville, who 
informed me that oneof his:hogs had been sick with swine plague three 
times, but had (partially) recovered atter each attack, and was still living, 
but of not much value. Such’ cases! would’ probably oceur oftener, if it 
was not for the malignancy of the disease; the first attack has generally 
a fatal termination, and the usually very short life of the hog. 
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When ealled away to Chicago I was about to commence a series of 
experiments with cattle, for the purpose of deciding whether swine 
plague can be communicated to these animals, the same as of sheep and 
rabbits, which, I had seen stated, had been successfully inoculated by 
Professor James Law, at Ithaca, N. Y. Considering that question at 
any rate as of great practical and scientific importance, something hap- 
pened while I was employed in the Union. stock-yard of Chicago as in- 
spector of cattle which made it still more desirable to settle the question 
as soon as possible. While there I had to inspect, from February 10 
to May 16, over 300,000 head of cattle. Among that vast number I found 
only one animal exhibiting symptoms decidedly suspicious of contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia, or lung fever. ‘The animal in question was a year- 
ling heifer, and had come in, together with another one, in a car-load of 
hogs from Sublette, Lee County, Il. It was shipped by its owner—so 
I learned afterwards—because it had been ailing for some time, and was 


not doing well. In order to decide whether those suspicious symptoms | 


exhibited during life were those of pleuro-pneumonia, or of some other 
respiratory disorder, I bought the heifer and had it killed by bleeding 
for post-mortem examination. The morbid changes were as follows: The 
lungs filled the whole thoracic cavity so completely as to show on their 
surface plain impressions of the ribs. Their surface was uneven to the 
touch, and’ on further examination distinctly limited hepatization, such 
as is characteristic of contagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia, or lung 
plague of cattle, presented itself. It was most developed in the left lobe, 
and particularly in its anterior part, but quite large and distinctly lim- 
ited patches of hepatized lobules, some gray, and some red or brown, 
presented themselves also when the left lobe was cut into, in its central 
and posterior portion. Externally the central and posterior part of the 
left lobe, if looked at superficially, seemed to be healthy, because the 
lobules next to the pleura were not affected. The right lobe, too, con- 
tained several patches of hepatization, but was on the whole, much less 
affected than the left lobe. I cut off some of the worst hepatized parts, 
and put them in a bucketful of clean water ; they went to the bottom 


like a rock. Only one small portion of the pleura, say about three inches — 


in diameter, and coating a portion of lung in which the hepatization ex- 
tended to the surface, was coated with a slight layer of exudation. Most 
of the lymphatic glands in the chest and in the abdominal cavity ap- 
peared to be enlarged. No other morbid changes were found. 

As hepatization in the lungs of cattle is, to say the least, an exceed- 
ingly rare occurrence except in contagious pleuro-pneumonia—in a 
practice of over twenty years I have never seen it except in that dis- 
ease, neither have other experienced practitioners whom I have con- 
sulted (Iwill only name Dr. J. C. Meyer, sen., of Cincinnati, and Dr. 
F. W. Prentice, of Champaign, and refer to Professor Gerlach’s work on 
Veterinary Jurisprudence)—and as Prof. James Law, of Ithaca, N. Y., 
had succeeded in communicating swine plague, a disease also character- 
, ized by distinctly limited hepatization in the lungs, to other animals than 
swine by means of inoculation, the question arose: Can swine plague 
be transmitted also to cattle, and, if so, what is the case in question ? 
Is it contagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia, or is it swine plague trans- 
mitted to cattle? It was clear to my mind that if it was contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia, several cases,.or at least more than one case, would 
be existing at the place where the heifer had come from; and if swine 
plague, some lasting and intimate contact or association with diseased 
hogs must have taken place. I communicated my views to John B. 
Sherman, superintendent of the Union stock-yard, and to Nelson Morris, 
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the largest cattle-dealer and exporter in Chicago, and, on consultation, 
it was concluded, in order to obtain certainty, to send Dr. I’. W. Pren- 
tice, Professor of Veterinary Science in the Illinois Industrial Univer- 
sity, Champaign, Ill.,at once to Sublette, where the heifer had come 
from, to make a thorough and searching investigation. Until his re- 
turn, and the contrary had been proven, the worst of the two possibilities 
had to be accepted, as it was not known that swine plague could be 
communicated to cattle. Dr. Prentice made a thorough investigation, 
but failed to find any bovine pleuro-pneumonia, or any trace of its ex- 
istence; he learned, however, that the heifer in question had been raised 
in the hog-lot, among the swine, by the same farmer who shipped her to 
the stock-yard, and I know that in Sublette and immediate vicinity an 
immense number of hogs and pigs had died of swine plague in the latter 
part of last fall and the early part of last winter. The absence of any 
contagious pleuro-pneumonia, and the fact that the heifer in question 


had been born and raised on the same farm from which it had been 


shipped, were sufficient proofs that we had not to deal with the bovine 
lung plague. Dr. Prentice and myself were therefore able to contradict, 
on his return, certain perverted statements which had been published 
in several papers. Still, although fully convinced that we had not to do 
with a case of contagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia, we had not sufficient 
proof to authorize us to pronounce the morbid changes in question the 
product of transmitted swine plague. 

When, in compliance with your order, I resumed the investigation of 
swine plague in May, which had been interrupted in February, it was 
one of my first attempts to ascertain by experiment whether swine 
plague can be communicated to cattle or not. On May 26 I bought 
two healthy heifers, one a common scrub, and about eight or nine months 
old, and the other a haif-breed Jersey, about four months old. The lat- 
ter, designated as heifer No. 1, was kept in a good pasture on the same 
farm on which it had been raised, and received, besides grass, some milk 
while being experimented with. The former, designated as heifer No. 2, 
being old enough to eat hay, was kept in a good stable in the city of 
Champaign, and was fed with good hay, oats, chopped feed, and water. 
Both animals were inoculated in the ear—received each two punctures— 
by means of a small inoculation-needle, No. 1 with less than a quarter 
of a drop of blood, and No. 2 with a similar quantity of serum pressed 
out of an ulcerous tumor situated in the scrotum of arecently castrated 
pig, sick with swine plague. Up to June 5, neither of the heifers 
showed any symptom of disease, but it may be remarked that heifer 
No. 1, being in a large pasture over two miles from town, could not be 
visited and examined every day; but heifer No. 2, being in a stable in 
town, and therefore always approachable, was examined at least twice 
every day. 

June 5.—Heifer No. 2 appears to be less lively ; its muzzle is dry and warm, and the 
temperature (in rectum) 102.5° F. Heifer No. 1 perfectly healthy. 

June 6.—Heifer No. 2, appetite changeable ; muzzle dry ; temperature 102.6° F. 


June 7.—Heiter No. 2, muzzle moist; otherwise no change; temperature 102.4° F. 
June 8.—Heiler No. 2, muzzle moist; appetite good. (Broke theremometer, and 


‘therefore failed to ascertain temperature.) Heifer No. 1 evidently all right in every 


respect. ‘ 

' June 9.—Inoculated heifer No. 2 at 5 o’clock p. m., by means of a hypodermic syringe. 
with half a drachm of pulmonal exudation, obtained from the lings of a pig belong- 
ing to Mr. Coffee, in Campaign. The pig was examined immediately after death, and 
presented all those morbid changes which are characteristic of swine plague. The in- 
jection was made just behind the shoulder-blade into the subcutaneous connective 
tissue. Heifer No. 1 was inoculated by the saine means with one drachm of the same ma- 
terial, The injection was made into the loose connective tissue of the dewlap. The 
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exudation used was perfectly fee from any putrid smell, and contained, examined 
under the microscope, numerous bacilius-germs, and some bacilli. 

June 10,—No visible reaction in either animal. 

June 11.—Heifer No. 2, no change, except a very slight swelling attacked by a few 
flies at the place of inoculation, 

June 12,—Heifer No. 2, changeable appetite. 

‘June 13.—Heifer No. 2, no morbid symptoms whatever; temperature, 102° F, 

June 14.—Both heifers apparently in first-rate health. 

June 15.—Heifer No. 2 shows signs of illness; breathes fifty-six times a minute; muz- 
zie dry and abnormally warm ; appetite slow and irre gular; eyes somewhat dull. 

June 16.—Heifer No. 2 shows at times plain indications of illness, and at times seems 
to be all right ; coughs some; dung rather hard, dark-colored, and coated with sticky 
mnnens. TF emperature, 108. 4° F. 

June 17.—Heifer No. 2 evidently sick ; muzzle dry and hot; appetite irregular and 
changeable; dung hard and dark-colored as yesterday ; respiration accelerated. The 
animal acts rather dull, and shows a tendency to liedown. Temperature, 103.6° FP. 

June 18.—Heifer No. 2, in the forenoon the same as yesterday, except the temperature, 
which was as low as 102° F, In the afternoon apparent improvement; muzzle moist, 
but temperature 103° F. 

Heifer No. 1, till date, has not exhibited any conspicuous symptoms of disease; at 
least none has been observed by Mr. Moore, who keeps the animal in his pasture, and 
is perfectly familiar with all the various symptoms of swine plague, Examined the 
animal at 9 o’clock, a. m., and found the muzzle dry and abnormally warm; the 
breathing accelerated, and the temperature, taken without any sttuggling or resist- 
ance, 103.5° F. 

June 19,—Heifer No. 2, no essential change ; muzzle sometimes moist, sometimes 
dry; temperature, 103.4° F. 

June W0.—Heifer No. 2 about the same; dung of the consistency of stiff dough, and 
blackish in color (the food consists of very good hay, some oats, and occasionally some 
bran or chop-feed); temperature, 103.5° I. 

June 21.—Heifer No. 2, no essential change; breathing a little more accelerated, but 
the eye somewhat brighter; temperature, 103.6° F. 

June 22.—Heifer No. 2, no essential change; temperature, 104° F, 

June 23.—Heifer No. 2, temperature in “the morning, 104.4° F.; in the evening, 
103° F. 

June 24.—Heifer No. 2, temperature in the morning, 103° F. Inoculated the same 
in the evening once more by means of a hypodermic syringe with ten drops of the 
pulmonal exudation of Mr. Philippi’s pig. 

June 25,—Ueifer No. 2 less lively, more dumpish than on preceding day ; temperature, 
103.6° F. 

June 26.—Heifer No. 2, no essential change; temperatgre, 104° F. 

June 27.—Heifer No. 2, about the same ; fomperature, 103.7° F. 

June 23.—Heiter No. 2, appears to be noxe lively; appetite improved ; temperature, 
103° F. 

June 29.—Heifer No. 2 eats and drinks well; muzzle moist; temperature, 103.69 PB. 

June 20.—Heifer No. 2%, muzzle hot and dry in the morning. Took at 1 o'clock, p, 
m., a few @rops of blood from a vein of its left ear, which,.examined under the micro- 
acope, contained a few mov ing bacilli and several clusters of bacillus-germs (see draw- 
ings). The temperature, taken at the same time, was only 102° F. At 6 o'clock, p. 
m., respiration fifty-six breaths in a minute, and temperature 104.49 F. 

Heifer No. 1, examined in the afternoon, appeared tobe allright. According to Mr, 
Moore, it had acted dumpish and been out of appetite for a few days, but had recovered. 
So it may be concluded ‘that heifer No. 1 has had a very mild attack, but its vigorous 
constitution. has enabled it to overcome the effects of the infectious principle. 

July 1.—fcifer No. 2, muzzle hot and dry; temperature 103.8° FP. 

July 2.—leifter No. 2, muzzle moist ; respiration accelerated; the animal breatheg 
over sixty times a minuse; auscultation reveals 2 slight rubbing sound, and inereased 
bronchial breathing; temperature 104.6° F. In the evening temperature down to 
108° PB. 

July 3.—Heifer No. 2, temperature at 9 o’clock, a. m., 103.69 F. (Itmay beremarked 
here that heifer No. 2, during the whole experiment, had a very quiet, clean, and. 
moderately dark stall, 5x10, where she was not at all, or but very little, molested by: 
flies, where the air Was always pure, and where nothing oceurred liable‘to raise the 
temper ature of the body above normal; on the contrary, where the conditions were 
rather such as to keep the tempera ure at the lowest point, because the animal was 
tied, had no exercise, and was naturally of a very quict and docile iid It 
acarcely ever offered any resistance while being examined. ) 


At 9.15 o’clock, a. m., heifer No. 2 was killed by bleeding by a pro-’ 
fessional butcher. 
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Morbid changes found at thepost-mortem examination.—Distinctly limited 
(circumscribed) hepatization at several places in both lobes of the lungs, 
cach single patch comprising only a few lobules, but very distinet and 
well defined. (See photograph of Plate I, of a portion of the anterior 
part of the left lobe, which shows two small hepatized patches.) The 
most extensive hepatization was found along a larger bronchus in the 
posterior part of the left lobe. The hepatized parts or patches amounted © 
to about 4 or 5 per cent. of the whole pulmonal tissue. The mucous mem- 
brane of the bronchz was found to be slightly swelled; a small quantity 

of serum was found in the pericardium and in the chest, and a little more, 
a few ounces, in the abdominal cavity. The lymphatic glands situated 
in the chest, and those belonging to the mesenterium, were enlarged, 
some of them, especially the latter, to a considerable extent. All other 
organs appeared to be perfectly healthly and normal. The blood prob- 
ably was a shade darker than that of perfectly healthy cattle butchered 
or killed by bleeding. j 

The experiment with heifer No. 2 has proved beyond a doubt that 
swine plague can be communicated to cattle by direct inceulation, though 
perhaps ouly in a mild form; 2, that cattle possess less susceptibility . 
than swine, and are not easily infected; and 3, that the principal morbid 
changes of swine plague, communicated to cattle by inoculation, present 
themseives as hepatization of the pulmonal tissue, and are essentially 
the same in cattle as in swine. 

Since the possibility of a communication of swine plague from hogs 
to cattle has thus been proved, and since it has been ascertained by 
other experiments that swine plague is communicated from hog to hog, 
not only through wounds and scratches (direct inoculation), but also 
with equal facility by an introduction of the infectious principle with 
the food, or with the water for drinking, into the digestive canal, there 
remains in my opinion, not the least doubt that the heifer killed in Feb- 
ruary in the Union stock-yard, which was raised in a hog-lot among dis- 
eased hogs, and compelled not only to eat and drink with diseased hogs, 
but probably also to consume food and water soiled and contaminated 
with the exceedingly infectious excretions of diseased hogs, was diseased 

with communicated swine plague, aggravated, maybe, by rough treat- 
ment and transportation by rail, Nay, more, it was even possible that 
the cattle (steers) condemned last winter in England as affected with 
pleuro-pneumonia, and alleged to be American, and even Western cattle, 
have either not come from the West, or from any of the Western States, 
in which contagious pleuro-pneumonia bas ever been known to exist, 
or have not been diseased with contagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia, 
but only with communicated swine plague. On a great many farms in 
nearly all the Western States, the steers and hogs to be fattened for the 
market are frequently fed in one and the same feed-lot, and eat the same 
food and drink of the same water. It is therefore possible that swine 
plague, since it prevails almost everywhere in the whole stock-producing 
West, has been communicated in a few instances to steers; that those 
steers affected with only a very mild attack, too miid to be noticed, 
passed through the stock-yards in the West and at the sea-coast as unsus- 
pected and healthy animals, and that the originally mild form of eom- 
municated swine plague beeame sufficiently aggravated by transporta- 
tion, exposure, hardship, and confinement on the Atlantic steamer, to 
be readily mistaken for bovine lung-plague or contagious pleuro-pneu- 
monia by the time the cattle arrived in Kngland, 
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6. SWINE PLAGUE IN OTHER ANIMALS. 


Professor Law succeeded in communicating swine plague to sheep and 
rabbits, and Professor Klein successfully inoeulated rats, and so there 
is no doubt that those animals can contract the disease and become the 
means of its spreading. It may therefore be almost superfiuous to men- 
tion that I have seen, while acting as inspector of cattle in the Union 
Stock Yard, several rats evidently diseased with swine plague. Pro- 
fessor Law’s experiment in inoculating a dog has not been as successful 
as he desired, and there is no doubt that dogs possess comparatively © 
little susceptibility, but they are, notwithstanding, able to contract the 
disease, as will be seen from the following: Mr. David Moore, a farmer 
residing two miles north of Champaign, is known to be a reliable man 
and a close observer of all the symptoms of swine plague in its various” 
phases. Last year he lost nearly every hog he had on his place, and 
this spring he lost fourteen pigs. Latein the fall,so Mr. Moore informed 
me, his dog, a pointer, feasted on the unburied carcasses of hogs that 
had died of swine plague. In less than two weeks the dog was taken 
sick and showed symptoms identical, Mr. Moore says, with those exhib- 
ited by his diseased hogs. In about two weeks the dog was ema- 
ciated to a mere skeleton. It was over four years old, and Mr. Moore 
is positive that the disease was communicated swine plague and not 
common dog distemper, a disease which, by the way, was not prevail- 
ing in the neighborhood, and which very seldom attacks dogs over four 
years old. Of course this was not a case witnessed by myself, but I con- 
sidered it worth relating, because I know Mr. Moore and cannot doubt 
his veracity. 


7. THE CONTAGIOUS OR INFECTIOUS PRINCIPLE.—ITS SPREADING, ITS 
PROPAGATION, AND ITS VITALITY. 


That the bacilli suis and their germs constitute the contagious or the 
infectious principle and the true cause of the disease has been confirmed 
not only by the result of my experiments with pigs Nos. 1 and 2, but 
also by numerous clinical observations. 1. None of the inoculations 
made since August 1 produced any local reaction except the second in- 
oculation of heifer No. 2, which was followed by a very slight local reac- 
tion, consisting in a scarcely perceptible local swelling, easily accounted 
for by the manner in which the operation was performed. The point of 
the hypodermic syringe used was very weak and rather dull, and an 
opening through the skin had to be made with a knife, which caused a 
wound sufiicient to produce such a slight swelling. In heifer No. 1, in- 
oculated on the same day, and with double the amount of the same ma- 
terial, but by means of another hypodermic syringe with a point strong 
and sharp enough to penetrate the skin, no swelling whatever appeared. 
If the infectious principle consisted in something of the nature of a 
virus, or in something that possesses chemical properties, or does not 
need to propagate aud to multiply before it can act, a local reaction 
would have taken place. 

On the other band, if an animal infected with swine plague receives 
a wound or an external lesion sufficient to cause congestion and inflam- 
mation, the morbid process is almost sare to localize in the congested or 
inflamed parts. Further, if the infectious principle is introduced into @ 
wound or a lesion with inflamed, swelled, or congested borders—for 
instance, in a wound caused by ringing or by castration, &e.—the morbid 
process is sure to develop in the indamed or congested borders of that 
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) Ground. All this is easily accounted for if the baciili and their germs 


pte) «plete 


constitute the infectious principle, and ifthe mode and manner in which 
they obstruct and clog the capillary vessels is taken into consideration; 
but it is utterly irreconcilable with the hon-appearance of any local reac- 
tion after an inoculation by means of a wound too slight to cause conges- 
tion if the infectious principle possesses the nature of a virus or of a 
chemical agency. 

2. Swine plague, until the last days of December, or until the ground 
becomes covered with snow and the weather exceeding cold, was spread- 
ing from farm to farm and from place to place, but as soon as the tem- 
perature commenced to remain below the freezing point, at noon as well 
as at night, it at once ceased to spread from one farm or locality to 
another. At the same time, however, it was also observed that the 
very cold weather of the last days of December and of the first days of 


* January—at seven o’clock in the morning of the 2d day of January the 


thermometer indicated at Gap Grove, Lee County, Mlinois, a temperature 
of 28° below zero, and at the same hour on the day following a tempera- 
ture of 24°—did not materially interfere with the spreading of swine 
plague from one animal to another in all pens and hog-lots in which the 
disease had previously made its appearance, and in which the way of feed- 
ing and watering the animals was such as to allow a contamination of the 
food and of the water for drinking with the excrements or other exere- 
tions of the diseased hogs, or in which the hogs and pigs, still healthy, 
had open wounds, sores, or scratches, and had to sleep together with 
the diseased hogs in the same sleeping place and on the same litter— 
old straw and manure, for instance. Afterwards, when milder weather 
had set in, the spreading from one place to another very slowly com- 
menced again. 

Now, if the bacilli and their germs do not constitute the infectious 
principle and the cause of tie disease; if, on the contrary, the latter 
consist in some mysterious poison, or an invisible chemical fluidum, the 
facts and observations just related cannot be explained, because it must 
be supposed that the low temperature prevailing at the end of the old 
and the beginning of the new year, would have affected the infectious 
agency either not at all, or just the same within as without the hog-lot, 
and, at any rate, would not have prevented the spreading of the plague 
except by destroying the infectious principle. he latter, however, is 
not easily destroyed by frost, but only caused to become dormant till 
the vemperature rises again, otherwise the exceedingly cold weather and 
continuous frost of last winter would have been sufficient to extinguish 


-the disease; and the new outbreaks, or the renewed spreading, which 


took place when the weather became warmer, not only in one locality 
but in a great many, would not have been possible. All the facts and 
observations, however, will become perfectly harmonious, and be fully 
explained, if the means by which the disease is produced and commu- 
nicated consists of something corporeal, endowed with vitality and 
means of prepagation; in other words, if the bacilli and their germs 
constitute the iniectious principle and the cause of morbid process, as 
will become more evident by the following results of my investigation: 

Last summer and fall it was found that the bacilli and their germs, 


_ present in immense numbers in the excrements, urine, and all other 


excretions of the animals diseased with swine plague, were carried up- 


‘ward into the air by the evaporation of the fluid parts or watery con- 


stituents of those excretions, and came down again with the dew, the 
rain, and other precipitates of atmospherie moisture, and were deposited 


on the surface of everything wetted by the dew or the rain, on the grass 
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and on other food-plants of field and pasture, and in that way were 
conveyed from one place to another. Such a rising in the air, and such 


a conveyance of the bacillus germs from one place or locality to another, 


cannot be accomplished at all, or only to a very limited extent, while 
everything is frozen or covered with snow, because in that case all the — 
moisture and watery parts, which otherwise might have evaporated, are 


locked up by frost—have become solid. 

3. It was further observed that swine plague spread the most rapidly, 
and was the most malignant, among herds in which the animals had 
external wounds, sores, or lesions, caused by recent ringing, castration, 
&c., and in all those swine-yards or hog-lots inewhich an old straw-stack 
served as shelter and sleeping place, wounds, sores, and scratches con- 
stitute a port or entrée for the disease-producing germs, and partly 
rotten and constantly damp old straw-stacks not only catch the organic 
particles, such as the bacilli and their germs, that may be floating in the 
air, but also shelter and protect them against destructive influences, 
and favor and promote their development, propagation, and dissemina- 
tion, first by being warmer, in the winter at least, than the surrounding 
atmosphere, and secondly, by absorbing and causing to evaporate, 
- in consequence of their porous condition, a great deal of moisture, 
Clinical observations bave convinced me that an old straw-stack may 
preserve the infectious principle for several months. The above facts, 
too, if looked upon in a proper light, will go far to show that the infee- 
tious principle must be something endowed with vitality and means of 
propagation. 

4, When resuming my investigation in May, I went again to Cham- 
paign, Champaign County, Dlinois, because I had been informed of the 
existence of swine-plague in the immediate vicinity of that place. Ar- 
riving there I found my information to be correct, but found also that 
the disease, which had never entirely ceased to exist in that county 
since July a year ago (1878), was spreading very slowly, and made a 
temporary stop, or ceased to spread immediately after each heavy or 
pouring rain, and during the spring most rain-storms in the West are of 
this character. I found, further, that even its propagation within the 
herd became visibly slower or stopped altogether for several days after 


each violent or pouring rain in all such herds as were kept in a pasture’ 


or a hog-lot sufficiently drained to enable the water to flow off; but the 
spreading was not visibly interrupted in such herds as were kept ina 
timber-lot or in a pen under roof. So I have necessarily come to the 


conclusion that each pouring rain brought down the dacilli and bacillus. 
germs floating in the air and washed them away at once, not only from 


the grass and herbage, but also from the surface of the ground. In 
timber lots, however, it was different; there the force of the rain was 
broken by the trees and the usually rank vegetation beneath, and there 
the water does not run off as fast as from a pasture, or from a bare hog 
lot. Besides, the drainage in the timber, as far as llinois is concerned 
at least, is usually very indifferent. 

As to the nature of the infectious principle there can be, in my opinion, 
no more doubt; and in regard to its spreading my recent observations 
have corroborated the conclusions arrived at last summer and fall. To 

- sum up, Swine plague spreads and is communicated to healthy animals: 
first, by an introduction of bacilli and bacillus germs into the digestive 
canal with the food and,water for drinking; and, second, through 
wounds, sores, and scratches, oz, by direct inoculation. Whether they 
can also enter (and communicate the disease) through the whole skin, 
and through the whole respiratory mucous membrane, free from any 
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lesions whatever, is doubtful, and a question I have not been able to 
decide. According to what I have been able to see and to observe it is 


not probable, still it may be possible. 

The bacilli and their germs can be conveyed from one place to an- 
other not only in and with the morbid products of the disease, and the 
tissues, fluids, and excretions of the diseased and dead animals by them- 
selves, or by adhering to and contaminating: other inanimate things, 


- fluid or solid, but also independent of any other vehicle througt{ the air 
at a distance of a mile, if circumstances are favorable, and in the water 


ofrunping streams. They are even able to propagate in water, espe- 
cially if it is not free from organic admixtures. An incident happened 
while I was, last winter, at Gap Grove, which is worth relating. On 
January 27, in the afternoon, I filtered some pulmonal exudation of a 
pig that had died of swine plague through several papers for the pur- 
pose of freeing it from the bacillus germs which it contained. The filter- 
ing was done on a small table in a corner of the room, and the apparatus 
was left standing on that table with the wet papers (4) in the funnel after 
the filtrate had been removed. In the evening the latter was examined 
under the microscope on another table in the opposite part of the room, 
and as my two highest objectives are immersion lenses, I had to use wa- | 
ter, and had a tumblerful of clean well-water on my table, just drawn 
from a deep well. When through with my work, instead of pouring the 
water out, i placed the tumbler on another table about four feet distant 
from the filtering apparatus. Next morning [ went to Chicago to return 
onthe 30th. In Chicago I procured a new objective, also an immersion 
Jens, and about the first thing I did after my return was to try that ob- 
jective. Winding everything undisturbed in my room, and the tumbler 
with water exactly where I placed it, and not intending to examine but 


, atest object, I did not go for fresh water, but used a drop of the water 


in the tumbler for the immersion. While adjusting the focus, I discov- 
ered that the water, which I knew had been absolutely free from organic 
bodies, was swarming with bacilli and bacillus germs of the same kind 
as those in the pulmonal exudation. I made then a thorough examina- 
tion of the water not only with the new, but also with the old objectives, 
and found that every drop taken from above (the surface) contained 
myriads of bacilli, some of them moving very lively, while in a drop 
taken from near the bottom but comparatively few could be found. 
The filtering paper left in the funnel wet and full of bacillus germs and 
bacilli was perfectly dry. All the moisture had evaporated; the aqueous 
vapors had carried the bacillus germs with them into the air, and many 
of them undoubtedly had been deposited in the tumbler and in the water 
it contained, and had there developed and propagated. Another solu- 
tion is net well possible. The next day the water was examined once 
more, and it was found that the number of the bacilli had become still 
greater. Soon after I dropped a few grains of thymo! into the water, 
and two hours later every bacillus had been destroyed—at least none 
could be found. 

The peculiarities and the “freaks” in the spreading of swine plague 
are best illustrated by a brief history of the disease and its progress on 
Henry Miller’s farm, one mile north of Prairieville. Late in the fall of 
1877, when no swine plague was existing within fifteen or twenty miles 
of his place, Mr. Miller bought twenty-six shoats ina partof Whiteside 
County in which swine plague at that time was prevailing and had been 
prevailing very extensively. Those shoats themselves appeared to be 
healthy, but had been éxposed, as’was learned afterwards, to the influ- 
ence of the infectious principle, and it is possible and even probable that 
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one or more of them suffered from a mild attack; at any rate, ehoae rs 
sine 


shoats introduced the germs of the disease into Mr. Miller’s herd, be- 
cause soon after their coming swine plague made its appearance in a (so- 
called) sporadic form. Whether one of the new shoats oran animal be- 
longing tothe old herd was the first victim Mr. Miller does not remember. 
A few words concerning Mr. Miller’s farm and swine yard will be neces- 
sary. His farm consists of 320 acres of undulating prairie, divided by 
Sugar reek into two parts, and his swine yard is large, slopes a little 
towards the creek, and contains several hog sheds and cow sheds, which 
are covered with old straw. The Josses during the winter, or until 
spring, were not very severe, only now and then a few animals died, but 
in the spring, aiter the sows had farrowed, Mr. Miller lost a great many 
or mostof his young pigs,and only a few of his older hogs, something not 
very strange if it is taken into consideration that the season, a cold win- 
ter, had not been favorable to a rapid and vigorous propagation of the 
infectious principle, and that young pigs not only possess the greatest 
susceptibility and succumb to the slightest attack, but also have for ob- 
vious reasons far more chances to become infected than older hogs. As 
soon, however, as the heavy spring rains set in the disease ceased to 


make much progress—at any rate, from May till August but few new. 


cases and few deaths occurred. ‘The pouring rains, it seems, washed 
away most of the disease germs into the creek, and the current carried 
them off. Butin the early part of August, as soon as the season for 
heavy dews arrived, the disease alinost at once commenced to spread 
very rapidly, and the swine died very fast. Mr. Miller’s whole herd con- 
sisted of 240 head, and 237 died; only three survived or remained ex- 
empted. <Atthat time no other case of swine plague existed in the whole 
neighborhood, and, according to the best information I could obtain, 
there was none within twenty miles. Soon, however, the disease com- 
menced to spread from Mr. Miller’s herd to those of hisneighbors, first 
to the herd of his neighbor towards the north—the prevailing wind was 
from the south—then all around, and finally over the whole township 
and beyond. In November, 1878, Mr. Miller, when he had only three 


hogs left, bought again thirty-two head. These, too, very soon became | 


infected, and commenced to die at the rate of one, two, and three a day. 
On December 29, fourteen had died, two died that day, and most of the 
others were sick and died afterwards. The fluctuations in the progress 
of the plague in Mr. Miller’s herd may seem to be strange at a &rst view, 
but if all circumstances are taken into consideration, they become very 
interesting, and contribute very much to a better understanding of the 


_hature of the disease. 


Another case, which shows how easily swine plague may be commu- 
nicated, may also be worth relating. Pat Murphy lives 14 miles south 
of Gap Grove. Up to January 2, he had lost five hogs out of a herd of 
ten head; seven had been sick, but two had recovered. Mr. Murphy’s 
place, although on a public road, which, however is but very little used, 
is rather secluded. He made the following statement, which searcely 
needs any comment: About ten days or two weeks before his hogs 
showed any symptoms of disease, a wagon loaded with several carcasses 
of dead hogs on the way to a rendering establishment passed by his 
hog lot adjoining the road on the east, and separated from it only by a 
fence. Whether Mr. Murphy’s hogs became infected by the passing of 
the wagon with the dead hogs—the wind was from the west and blew 
the emanations of the latter into the hog lot—or not, is a question diffi- 
cult to decide. One thing, however, is certain, Mr. Murphy’s hogs were 


the first ones that were taken sick in his immediate neighborhood, and_ 
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those of his next neighbor south, Mr. Hadeler’s, became affected next. 
Mr. Hadeler lost one hundred head, and saved nine. His hogs affected 
those of Mr. Lawrence, who lives a little further south, close to the 
northern bank of Rock River. From Mr. Lawrence’s farm the disease 
traveled west half a mile, and invaded Mr. Muller’s herd. I was at his 
place on January 3, soon after the plague had made its appearance. 
Mr. Muller had his herd divided, and kept one part in one yard, and the 
other in an adjoining one separated from the former by a board fence. 
The disease was prevailing only in one yard, in the one toward the east. 
Five animals had died. Owing, probably, to the severe cold, and to the 
15 or 18 inches of snow covering the ground and preventing evaporation, 
the plague remained confined to the eastern yard, and the animals in 
the western yard escaped. 

I could cite many more cases illustrating the peculiarities of swine 
plague in its spreading or propagation, but those given, I think, may 
suffice. ‘The mortality, all other conditions being equal, is always 
greater the larger the herd and the younger the animals. 

In my first report I stated that the vitality of the bacillt and their 
germs is not very great, except where circumstances and surroundings 
are favorable. This opinion has been confirmed by further observations 
and experiments. In all animal substances the bacilli and their germs 
are destroyed, or at least disappear, as soon as putrefaction sets in; or, 
to be more definite, they begin to disappear in animal fluids and other 
animal substances as soon as the putrefaction bacteria make their ap- 
pearance (see drawings), and cannot be found after the putrefaction bac- 
teria have become numerous. On the other hand, if contained in a 
fluid that does not undergo putrefaction, or in which bacterium termo 
does not appear, the vitality of the bacillus swis is a great one. On the 
27th of January last I put some filtrated pulmonal exudation (of a pig 
that died of swine plague) swarming with bacillus germs, but consisting 
of about one-half of water, which had been added by moistening the 
filtering papers in a 1-ounce vial with a tight-fitting glass stopper, and 
left it untouched until the 12th of April, when I examined it again, and 
found numerous bacilli suis, some of them moving very lively. The vial 
and its contents, meanwhile, had been exposed to a variety of temper- 
ature, ranging from the freezing point to nearly 100° F, 

On June 10 I took two perfectly clean 4-ounce vials, and put in each 
three ounces of clean well-water in which no bacteria nor any other 
living thing could be found. Inone vial, marked No. 1, I put half a drop 
of the fresh pulmonal exudation of a pig that had died of swine plague 
(Mr. Coffee’s), and in the other vial I put one drop of the same pul- 
monal exudation and three drops of pure carbolic acid. Both vials were 
immediately closed with new corks, and sealed perfectly air-tight with 
asphaltum. Both vials were opened and their contents examined on 
July 24. The water in vial No. 2 was examined first, and contained a 
few motionless bacilli and some clusters of bacillus germs. The water in 
vial No.1, which was examined next, contained afew moving and several 
motionless bacilli, numerous germs, single and double, several clusters, 
and a few (two or three on a slide) well-preserved blood-corpuscles. 

As has been stated in the chapter on ‘Morbid Changes” (cases 7 and 
8), I had an opportunity on January 22 to make a post mortem examina- 
tion of two hogs which had been down with swine plague in the early 
part of November, and had recovered two months ago, and had thus a 
chance to see to what extent the morbid changes had been reduced by 
melting and absorption of the morbid products, and retrogressive pro- 
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cesses in general. On examining the lungs of one of those hogs (No. 8) 
microscopically, it was found that the serum and melted exudation 
which could be pressed out of the hepatized portions, still contained 
some bacilli and bacillus germs, but no clusters (see drawing), which 
leads me to suppose that under favorable circumstances an animal that 
has recovered from swine plague may, after two months, be abie to com- 
municate the disease to healthy pigs. Unfortunately just then no 
healthy pig, not already designed for another purpose, was available; 
otherwise, I would have put that question to atest. If swine plague can 
be communicated by an animal two months after recovery—of bovine 
pleuro-pneumonia it is well known that it can be spread by cattle that 
have been convalescent for over two months—many, otherwise mysteri- 
ous, outbreaks of swine-plague may be explained. 


8. THE MORBID PROCESS. 


Since my first report was written (December 1) numerous microscopic 
examinations of morbid tissues, morbid products, blood, &c., have been 
made, and bacilli swis in different stages of development have been found 
in every case (see drawings), but as to the manner in which the morbid 
changes are produced nothing new has been discovered; consequently I 
have nothing to add to what has been stated in my first report, 
except that all my observations tend to show that most, if not all, of 
the morbid changes—at any rate those in the lungs and in the skin—are 
brought about by the bacillus clusters clogging and obstructing the 
capillary vessels. 


9, PERIOD OF INCUBATION OR STAGE OF COLONIZATION, 


Its duration seems to depend somewhat upon the-number of the bacilli 
and bacillus germs introduced at once into the system, and also upon 
the stage of development of those disease-producing germs at the time 
of introduction. At any rate, the average time which elapses after an 
inoculation before plain symptons of the plague make their appearance, 
varies somewhat according to the quantity of infectious material inocu- 
lated, and probably also to the resistibility of the animal organism. A 
large quantity inoculated at once may cause a temporary reaction on 
the second day, while a very small quantity, say one-sixth or one-eighth 
of a drop, of pulmonal exudation does not produce any visible effect in 
less than five to seven days. 


10. MEASURES OF PREVENTION. 


The cheapest and best way to get rid of swine plague is to stamp it out, 
notwithstanding the disease has been allowed to exist a whole quarter 
of a century, and has been permitted to spread over twenty-nine States 
and Territories. A radical extermination is the only thing that will be 
effective, unless it can be proved that a spontaneous developmentis tak- 
ing place, or can take place, within the borders of the United States. 
Fortunately, the low temperature of the winters in our principal pork- 
producing States facilitates a stamping out, if undertaken at the proper 
time—in the winter and in the spring—because a low temperature (frost), 
and especially snow, interrupt very essentially the propagation of the 
disease-germs and the spreading of the disease, and, although not 
absolutely destroying or killing the bacilli and their germs, cause a great 
many of them to perish or to be in a dormant state for some time. Be- 
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sides that, the number of hogs and pigs in existence from the first ot 
January to the first of April is a comparatively small one, because most 
of the hogs have been shipped and butchered, and the young pigs have 
not been born. But the measures of extermination or stamping out must 
be thorough. Anything undecided, doubting, hesitating, or wavering 
and favoring, will be of no avail, but will only tend to prolong the ex- 
istence of the plague and increase the cost. Still, as long as we have 
no stringent legislation that applies to the whole country and will be 
obeyed and be enforced everywhere, no results can be expected. 

As to local measures of prevention, in every case they must consist in 
a thorough destruction of the infectious principle, or, what is practically 
the same, in promptly removing the animals to be protected out of the 
reach or influence of the bacilli and their germs. Whether the latter are 
destroyed by physical agencies or by chemical means, so-called disin- 
fectants, is immaterial. What I have said in my first report in regard 
to keeping not more than two or three animals together in movable pens 
constitutes probably the best means of protection, as far as single herds 
are concerned. But I admit that such a separation is sometimes im- 
practicable, or may be considered as too expensive or too troublesome 
by the owner, and it may also happen that an infection has taken place 
before the necessary preparations have been made. In such a case a 
strict and, if necessary, repeated separation of the healthy animals from 
the diseased ones, not only as to pens and yards, but also as to attend- 
ance, and a thorough cleaning and disinfection of the infected premises, 
constitute the least that may be expected to afford any protection. That 
the food and water given to the healthy animals must be clean and un- 
contaminated with the infectious principle, and that dead animals must 
be buried or be cremated at once, may not be necessary to mention 
again. As a disinfectant, I would recommend carbolic acid as one of the 
cheapest and most convenient, notwithstanding that some others may 
be more effective. 

A few cases will illustrate what is necessary and what may be ex- 
pected of simple and local means of prevention, but it must be kept in 
mind that in the summer and in the fall, when everything favors a rapid 
development, propagation, and dissemination of the disease germs, much 
more circumspection and thoroughness is required than in the winter, 
when a low temperature and a limited evaporation of moisture retard 
the propagation and dissemination of the bacilli and their germs, or in 
the spring, when heavy rains may wash the latter away. In winter and 
spring strict separation and good care are usually sufficient to prevent 
a serious spreading of the disease; in the summer and fall the most 
scrupulous care will be required in guarding against an introduction of 
the infectious principle and in destroying it wherever it may happen to 
exist, provided it is contained in, or adheres to, something on or in which 
it can be destroyed, either with or without its vehicle. 

Mr. H. Fisher lives one and a half miles north of Prairieville, and 
half a mile north of H. Miller. He makes swine breeding his principal 
business, and his accommodations for his hogs are nearly perfect. His 
swine-yard is divided into several divisions, and each division again 
into several separate apartments, composed each of a spacious yard and 
a good and well-ventilated pen with a wooden roof. Hach separate 
yard, finally, contains a good trough for water and a wooden platform 
for food. Consequently, his herd, when oceupying the swine-yard, is 
practically divided into many small herds, perfectly independent of 
each other. The food (corn) is thrown on the platforms, and the water 
for drinking is pumped from a well by a windmill, and conducted 
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through pipes and hose into the numerous troughs. In the early part 
of August, 1878, Mr. Fisher sold two hundred hogs and pigs at auction, 
which sale reduced his herd to seventy-eight head, the number of which 
it consisted when swine plague invaded his place. When the first case 
occurred most of the seventy-eight animals were running out in the 
pasture, and there, it must be supposed, most of the animals that were 
taken sick became infected; at least but a few new cases of disease 
occurred after the hogs were kept up again in their yards and pens. 
Although Mr. Fisher did not use any medicines whatever, his total loss 
amounted to thirty-three head out of seventy-eight ; forty-five head re- 
mained exempted (most of them) or recovered (a few), while his nearest 
neighbor, Mr. Miller, lost two hundred and thirty-seven animals out of 
two hundred and forty. Fisher’s sanitary arrangements were good— 
nearly periect—and his herd was divided into small lots, none of them 
numbering more than five or six animals, while Mr. Miller’s hogs and 
shoats were all in one herd. Comment will not be necessary. 

Mr. F. Brauer, at Gap Grove, had, in the early part of January, one 
hundred and forty hogs and shoats in two yards, separated by a fence— 
sixty barrows in one yard and about eighty sows in the other. Mr. 
Brauer’s nearest neighbors west and east live only a little more than a 
quarter of a mile from his house; the neighbors northwest and south- 
east are farther away, and due north and south no house is nearer than 
amile. Swine plague prevailed or had been prevailing between Sep- 
tember and January, on every farm adjoining Mr. Brauer’s. On his 
place the two swine-yards, which are side by side and destitute of any 
old straw stack and of half-rotten piles of old straw or hay, are on high 
ground sloping toward the east, and are protected toward the west by 
barns, stables, and sheds. The food consists of corn from a corn-crib, 
which constitutes a part of the northern fence or inclosure of the yard 
occupied by the barrows, and the water for drinking is pumped by a 
windmill from a deep well, and conducted through iron pipes into the 
troughs. On the morning of January 6, one of the barrows was found 
dead, and presented at the post mortem examination, which was made 


immediately, just such morbid changes as are characteristic of swine 


plague. The infectious principle, it is supposed, had been introduced 
by some horses which were running at large, jumping fences, and in 
the habit of visiting all the swine-yards and corn-cribs in the whole 
neighborhood in search of corn. Mr. Brauer, to avoid greater losses 
after that one barrow had died, sold and shipped immediately forty-six 
of his barrows, so that only thirteen animals remained in the north- 
ern yard. The latter was cleaned at once, and disinfected by a 
liberal sprinkling with diluted carbolic acid once a day, on January 6, 
7,and 8 The thirteen barrows in the northern yard and the eighty 
sows in the southern yard have remained healthy, and no new cases 
have occurred. 

Mr. Swigart, in Palmyra Township, kept his hogs and eattle (steers 
to be fattened) in a yard which contained two old straw stacks, and 
was well littered with half-rotten straw and hay. When I visited his 
place the first time, on the 14th of January, fourteen hogs had died, 
several were sick, and some apparently yet healthy. The first cases 
had occurred only a week or two previous. The diseased hogs were all 
bleeding from the nose. I advised Mr. Swigart to immediately separate 
the apparently healthy animals from the sick ones by removing them 
to a non-infected place, and give to each animal twice a day about 
ten drops of carbolic acid in the water for drinking. This advice was 
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complied with, and none of the animals removed from the infected yard 
became diseased. 

Mr. Dillon, one and three-quarters miles north of Champagin, had lost 
two pigs diseased with swine plague on June 10, on which day he re- 
moved his small herd of fourteen head to a non-infected locality. No 
other deaths had occurred when I left Champaign on July 5. 


Il. TREATMENT. 


In regard to treatment no new discoveries have been made, but my 
Views, expressed in my first report, have been very much confirmed. 
Good care, clean and uncontaminated food and water, strict separation 
from diseased animals, and scrupulous cleanliness, so as to prevent the 
animals from satisfying their vitiated appetite for excrements.and urine, 
and from introducing thereby into their organisms more and more of 
the infectious principle, go a good ways in preventing an attack of 
swine plague from becoming very malignant and in facilitating a recov- 
ery. Medicines seem to be of little avail—at least everything that has 
been tried without any prejudice has failed to produce visible good re- 
sults. Patent nostrums and secret medicines have done more harm 
than good. Mr. Hoyt, of Mendota, informed me that one of his neigh- 
bors, who had extensively invested in “ Hureka Specific,” had lost in 
proportion more hogs than anybody else in the neighborhood that had 
not used any medicines whatever. 

If it is intended to stamp out the disease, any treatment of the sick 
animals should be prohibited by law, unless a sufficient bond is given 
to cover any possible damage that may result, because the treatment of 
such a contagious or infectious disease always involves great danger in 
so far as it tends to preserve the infectious principle and facilitates the 
spreading of the plague. To destroy the cause, or, what is the same, 
the infectious or contagious elements, wherever and in whatever shape 
and form or substance it may exist, is the only rational way of dealing 
with such diseases. Swine plague should and ought to be treated the 
same as rinderpest or cattle plague, pleuro-pneumonia or lung plague, 
glanders, and farcy. The most thorough and decisive measures are in 
the end the cheapest. 

Respectfully submitted. 
H. J. DETMERS, V. &. 
Cuicago, ILL., July 25, 1879. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT. 


Sir: Immediately after you re-employed me, on the 8th of October 
last, and instructed me to resume the investigation of swine plague, I 
took the necessary steps to obtain reliable information as to where the 
disease might be prevailing to such an extent as to afford sufficient 
material for my purpose, and soon learned that the disease existed in 
several counties in Illinois and Wisconsin, within a radius of two hun- 
dred miles from Chicago. For several reasons I chose as a suitable 
locality for my investigation the county of Henderson, in the western 
part of the State of Illinois, and on the eastern bank of the Mississippi 
River, notwithstanding sufficient material might have been found much 
nearer my home—for instance, in the county of LaSalle. Every county 
and every place in this State, in which swine plague is or has been pre 
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vailing, contains one or more rendering-tanks, and men who speculate — 
upon the credulity of the farmer when in distress, and try to sell him — 
a “sure cure for hog cholera” at an enormous price. I know a large 
number of farmers who paid from $30 to $60 for a worthles§ preserip- 
tion, and ethers who paid as much as $100 for worthless medicines, 
composed of substances that can be bought in the market for about $4, 
These persons—the tank-men and the “sure-cure men”—find it in their 
interest to keep the farmer ignorant, to prejudice his mind, and to pre- 
vent, if possible, a thorough investigation. So it happens that many 
farmers deny the existence of the disease if approached by a stranger, 
or are asked questions concerning the health of their hogs. A great 
many farmers have also another motive for keeping the existence of 
swine plague a secret. They sell their hogs and pigs for whatever they 
can get, and ship them to Chicago as soon as the well-known disease 
makes its appearance. In Chicago, however, the city board of health 
is at present more vigilant than formerly, and condemns a few diseased 
hogs almost every day. This has had a good effect, in so far as the 
buyers have become a little shyer and more careful, and refuse to buy 
every diseased animal that is offered; they have also commenced to in- 
quire where the diseased hogs are shipped from, and where swine plague 
is existing. The farmers and country dealers who send them are, there- 
fore, interested in denying and concealing the existence of the disease. 
Some farmers, to my certain knowledge, have even stooped so low as 
to sell and ship their diseased hogs, not in their own name, but in that 
of some irresponsible person, and don’t like to hear swine plague men- 
tioned. Consequently, any investigation of the disease is exceedingly 
difficult and almost impossible, unless the investigator is either per- 
sonally known or introduced by a citizen who commands the confidence 
of his community. Not being personally acquainted in any of those 
counties in which the disease, according to information received, was 
prevailing to an extent sufficient for my purpose, I chose a place where 
I could procure such an introduction. I happened to be acquainted 
with one of the most prominent and influential citizens of Henderson 
county, Mr. James Peterson, at Oquawka, who, on corresponding with 
him, invited me to his place, stated that he would take great interest In 
my investigation, and promised to go with me through the county and 
introduce me to the farmers whose herds had become affected. His in- 
vitation, of course, was accepted, and as his promise has been fully 
redeemed, his kind offer has considerably facilitated my work, One 
other reason induced me to select Henderson County. I considered it 
of some importance to observe the disease in different localities, differ- 
ent at least as to soil and drainage. In most of the places in which I 
carried on my former investigations, the soil is entirely different from 
that of Henderson County, which is very sandy, especially along the 
Mississippi River. Champaign County, for instance, is almost level, 
and the soil is a rich black loam; Lee County, or at least that portion 
of it in which I investigated last winter, is somewhat similar, only more 
undulating and better drained ; Stevenson County, in the neighborhood 
of Freeport, is still more undulating, and Fulton County is again some- 
what similar to Champaign. 

In my former investigations of swine plague, I made it my prineipal 
object to ascertain the nature and the workings of the morbid process, 


and the real cause or causes of the disease and its spreading. Inresum-  — 


ing my investigation this fall—in October last—i thought it would best 
serve the purpose to make it a special object to obtain or to search for 
such results as are of an immediate and practical value to the farmer, 
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pork-producer, and swine-breeder. In other words, to ascertain as far 
possible the means or media by which swine plague is actually and prin- 
cipally spread from place to place, from herd to herd, and to learn by 
observation and experiment what may be done by the individual farmer 
and swine-breeder to protect his herd, and to effectually prevent the 
spreading of the plague, or to stop its progress. I made it also an object 
to decide, by means of experiment and observation, whether the morbid 
process, once developed, can be arrested by a simple medical treatment 
—such a one as can be applied by the farmer—or not. Before I state 
the results of my present investigation, it may be in order to first make 
a few general statements, and to give the facts and observations upon 
which those conclusions have been based, so as to enable the reader to 
judge without bias, and to form an opinion of his own. I may also be 
allowed to state that to obtain these facts and make these observations 
I have visited twenty-five different herds of swine in different parts of 
Henderson County, and several of them from four to eight times; have 
made fifteen post mortem examinations ; subjected to a special treatment 
six different herds, namely, those of Messrs. Kennedy, Gilchrist, Rice, 
Morris, Beaty, and Graham; and have experimented on three healthy 
pigs, specially procured for that purpose. It may further be stated that 
the disease is, or was, prevailing this fall and winter, or from October 
13 till the present, in a much milder form in Henderson County, a few 
herds excepted, than it was last year at the corresponding season in the 
counties of Champaign, Stevenson, Fulton, and Lee. At any rate, the 
prevalence of the disease was not as general, its spreading was not as 
rapid, and the mortality was not as great as during the same months 
of last year in the counties named. The morbid process, too, in a ma- 
jority of cases at least, was found to be limited almost entirely to the 
organs of the chest (lungs, pleuras, and heart), and to the lymphatic 
system; while last year serious morbid changes in the intestines, such 
as ulcerous tumors in the cecum and colon, presented themselves in 
about 75 per cent. of all the cases examined, in addition to the morbid 
changes invariably found in the respiratory organs. This greater leni- 
ency of the disease must, of course, be taken into consideration in judg- 
ing the results of the experiments, and the effect of the measures of pre- 
vention and of the medical treatment. 

Still, notwithstanding this greater leniency and the frequent absence 
of conspicuous morbid changes in the intestines, numerous examinations 
of living animals, fifteen post mortem examinations, and repeated micro- 
scopic investigations have convinced me that the disease prevailing 
this fall and winter among the swine in Henderson County is exactly 
the same swine plague found last year in the counties of Champaign, 
Stevenson, Fulton, and Lee, only this year’s epizootic is milder, and the 
digestive organs, but especially the colon and czecum, are less frequently 
affected, which may account for the decreased malignancy or fewer 
deaths and the slower spreading, because the infectious principle is 
always the most concentrated, or, what is the same, the disease-produc- 
ing germs, the Schizomycetes or bacillus germs, as I have called them 
before (perhaps, erroneously, ¢f. below), are always the most numerous 
in the excrements of animals in which the morbid process is prominently 
developed in the intestinal canal. The duration of the disease in the 
individual animals, or the time which clapses from the appearance of 
the first symptoms till a termination, either in death or convalescence, 
is reached, seems also to average a longer time this winter—in Hender- 
son County at least—than last year at the other places named. Several 
circumstances, undoubtedly, have combined to produce this result. Last 
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winter, particularly in the latter part of December (1878) and in the 
month of January (1879), the temperature of the atmosphere was very 
low; it snowed considerably ; the snow became very deep and covered 
the ground for a long time; consequently, everything on the surface of 
the ground remained unchanged and unmoved, and the evaporation of 
moisture was very limited. The disease-producing germs, or the Schiz- 
omycetes, which constitute the cause and infectious principle of swine 
plague, although not immediately and necessarily destroyed by frost 
and snow—recent developments have shown that these germs may re- 
tain their vitality for a considerable length of time even if imbedded in 
ice—were prevented from rising into the air, and thus from being carried 
by winds from one place to another, neither could the same be conveyed 
from one herd to another in streamlets and currents of water, because 
everything was frozen and covered with snow; consequently, these 
germs or Schizomycetes could not propagate; they were kept dormant 
or in a state of rest, and there can be no doubt that a great many, per- 
haps most of them, were thus prevented from finding their proper nidus 
and therefore perished. Consequently, in the latter part of the winter, 
1879, but little disease was existing. The plague had almost died out 
everywhere. Toward spring, however, sporadic cases made their ap- 
pearance, especially at the borders of timber lands and in swine yards 
and pastures which contained old straw stacks, or something of a simi- 
lar nature calculated to give shelter and protection and the means of 
propagation (warmth and moisture) to the Schizomycetes or disease- 
producing germs. From such centers, at the close of last winter when 
snow and frost disappeared, the disease commenced slowly to spread, 
but in the spring nearly every week or ten days a pouring rain set in 
and probably washed away most of the germs or Schizomycetes which 
existed at places accessible to swine, or at which a chance was given to 
enter the organism of a hog or pig with the food or water for drinking. 
Be that as it may, one thing is certain, immediately after a heavy or 
pouring rain a perceptible stop or cessation could be observed in the 
spreading of the disease, while each time after the lapse of about a week 
a renewed spreading took place, to be interrupted only by the next heavy 
or pouring rain. Thus the plague made but little progress until the 
pouring rains became less frequent or ceased altogether, or till July and 
August, when a drier season set in, in which heavy dews took the place 
of heavy rains; but even then, in midsummer, swine plague failed to 
make as rapid progress aS a year ago (1878), because the season very 
soon became too dry to be favorable to a rapid and extensive propaga- 
tion and dissemination of the disease-producing elements. Further, 
during last fall and the larger part of the present winter, the season, 
with brief interruptions, has been very dry, at any rate in Henderson 
County; and it seems a dry season is not at all favorable to the propa- 
gation of swine plague, unless drainage is very poor and the soil is in- 
clined to be wet. Careful observation has convinced me that continued. 
dry weather on the one hand and pouring rains on the other have a 
decided tendency to reduce, and a common wet spell, brought about by 
repeated light rains—a few of about a week’s duration were experienced— 
will invariably promote the spreading of the disease. If it is taken into 
consideration what has been ascertained in regard to the nature of the 
Schizomycetes, and the manner in which they are conveyed from herd 
to herd, and from animal to animal (¢f. below), no explanation will be 
necessary. 

Whether the circumstances just related have also diminished the in- 
tensity of the infectious principle or the vitality of the Schizomycetes 
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by not affording favorable conditions for development and propagation, 
or sufficiently frequent changes from within to without, and vice versa, 
of the animal organism, as seems to be the case, or whether they have 
only reduced the number of those microscopic parasites by causing a 
great many to perish, or denying them an opportunity to reach their 
proper nidus or place of development in the body of a hog, will be very 
difficult to decide, and is practically immaterial. \ 

At first, it appeared that the disease was milder only in Henderson 
County, and I thought the sandy soil, the hilly or somewhat broken sur- 
face near the Mississippi River, and the, therefore, more perfect drainage 
might have something to do with it; but this probably is the case only 
to a very limited extent, because reliable people have assured me that 
the disease was last year (1878) just as malignant in Henderson County 
as in any other place. Still, the sandy soil, good drainage, &c.,is prob- 
ably not altogether without influence, especially if the season is inclined 
to be dry, for, even during the present winter (1879~80), the disease 
proved to be more malignant in the eastern parts of the county, in the 
vicinity of Biggsville, where the soil is darker and heavier and the sur- 
face less broken than further toward the Mississippi. 

One other circumstance may also have contributed somewhat in caus- 
ing swine plague to be more lenient this yearthan a yearago. All con- 
tagious and infectious diseases, in order to affect an animal, seem to 
require in the latter a certain degree of predisposition; in other words, 
the disease-producing Schizomycetes, in order to be able to produce mor- 
bid changes, seem to require certain conditions which do not exist in the 
Same degree in every animal, and which, to all appearances at least, 
may even be entirely absent in some few animals, or may become par- 
tially or fully exhausted, or completely destroyed under peculiar cireum- 
stances; for instance, by a previous attack. Further, it is well known 
that on the first appearance of almost every contagious or infectious 
disease those animals, as a rule, become affected first and succumb 
soonest which possess the greatest predisposition or offer the most 
favorable conditions for the development and the effectiveness of the 
infectious principle. Swine plague does not seem to make an exception. 
Wherever it prevailed very extensively a year ago, it may be presumed that 
the hogs and pigs which possessed a special predisposition, or offered very 
favorable conditions, and became exposed to the influence of the infectious 
principle, contracted the disease and have since died, and consequently 
are out of the way; that most, if not all, of the older hogs at present 
existing, especially as the disease prevailed last year almost everywhere, 
are animals with comparatively little predisposition; and that the pigs born 
since last spring and now living are mostly the offspring of sows which 
were not much predisposed, or did not offer very favorable conditions 
for the development of the disease. That such a difference as to predis- 
position must exist becomes patent by the fact that in nearly every 
affected herd, no matter how malignant the disease may prove to be, 
one or a few animals will either remain exempted altogether or will con- 
contract the disease only in a very mild form, and recover. It receives 
also some additional confirmation by the fact that wherever swine 
plague makes its appearance for the first time it usually proves more 
malignant than at places at which it has been prevailing year after year, 
provided the quantity and intensity of the infectious principle are about 
the same. In Henderson County the disease has been an almost regular 
visitor for twenty-seven years, and in Southern Wisconsin it is a com- 
paratively new disease. According to a letter received in December 
(1879) from a reliable person in Bloomington, Grant County, Wiscon- 
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sin, swine plague, notwithstanding a very small beginning—it was intro- 
duced by one diseased pig from Jowa—in November last caused very 
severe losses there. 


FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS ILLUSTRATING THE MEANS BY WHICH 
SWINE PLAGUE IS SPREAD. 
e 

1. Mr. Kennedy's herd, Rozetta, Henderson County, Iilinois.—I made my 
first visit to Mr. Kennedy’s place on October 14, and found a few cases of 
swine plague. His hogs had been all right till within a few days. The 
disease had been introduced by three animals recently bought out of an 
infected herd. 

2. Mr. Forwards herd, near Sagetown.—I was at Mr. Forward’s place 
on October 20. Hehasnonear neighbors. His farm isa very large one, 


somewhat isolated, and situated at the head of several ravines. Con-. 


sequently several small streamlets, so abundant in Henderson County, 
have their source on the farm, and only one has its source above, and 
runs through it. The piece of ground used by Mr. Forward as a hog 
pasture is flanked on three sides by timber, and his herd of swine, thus 
somewhat protected by the lay of the land against an invasion of swine 
plague, remained exempted from that disease until last year. Three- 
quarters of a mile from Mr. Forward, situated at the head of a ravine, 
which, however, does not extend through the farm, is a rendering-tank, 
where dead hogs are rendered up into grease or lard-oil. At the tank 
the carcasses are cut up, pieces are frequently lying about, and those 
parts which do not contain any grease or which are not worth tanking, 
such as the lungs, intestines, &c., parts which usually constitute the 
principal seat of the morbid process, are thrown into the ravine, and 
are washed away by the water if the season is rather wet, or remain 
where they are thrown till it rains. Further down this ravine unites 
with another one, and these two united form a small creek, which 
empties into the Mississippi River. very herd of swine that had access 
to that creek became affected, and nearly every animal died. According 
to Mr. Forward’s statement, his herd of swine, about two hundred head, 
remained exempted from swine plague till last winter (187879). One 
morning he found in his hog-lot the head of a dead hog, deposited there, 
he thinks, by a dog, which picked it up at the rendering-tank. When he 
found it his hogs were already feeding on it. Exactly six days later 
some of his hogs exhibited symptoms of swine plague, soon a great many 
became affected, and finally nearly every hog and pig of his herd died. 

3. Mr. Robert Hodson, a storekeeper in Oquawka, made the followmg 
statement: 

I have a farm on the banks of Henderson River, and last year kept quite a herd of 
hogs. One morning I found lodged at my hog-lot, which joins the river, a dead hog, 
which had come down stream, and had probably been thrown in some distance above. 
My hogs discovered it earlier than I, and were feeding on the carcass when I came. 
Ten days later they commenced to die. My loss amounted to fully $1,500. 

4, Mr. W. H. Lord, who lives in Warren, County, on the county line 
between Warren and Henderson, stated to me on October 24 that he 
had had no disease among his hogs since 1862 except two years ago, 
when swine plague was communicated to his herd by a drove of hogs, 
Which came from an infected herd, and was permitted, in his absenee, 
to stay over night in his hog-lot. That his swine (his herd is not alarge 
one, and averages only about fifty or sixty head) remained exempt from 
swine-plague every year except two years ago, notwithstanding the 


disease prevailed in his neighborhood annually, is accounted for by Mr. 
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Lord as follows: His hog-lot is on high, dry, and bare ground; contains 
neither straw-stacks, rubbish, haif-rotten manure, nor pools of stagnant 
water, and is kept as clean as practicable. Further, his hogs and pigs 
are always confined to this yard, and are never allowed to run at large; 

they receive their water for drinking regularly from a good well, and 
their food from a corn-crib, situated in the northeast corner of the hog- 
lot. (I inspected his place afterwards, and found things exactly as 
stated.) 

5. Messrs. Moir and Peterson several years ago were engaged in the 
distillery business, and fed about 2,000 hogs. Their hog-pen, which is 
still standing, but has not been used for several years, is three hundred 
feet long, and situated close to the bank of the Mississippi. Swine 
plague broke out among their hogs and caused a heavy loss. Several 
times it subsided, or was temporarily stopped by a liberal use of chloride 
of lime, employed not only as a disinfectant and used externally, but 
also fed to the hogs by mixing considerable quantities of it with the slop. 
As soon, however, as the use of the chloride of lime was discontinued, 
the disease invariably, in about a week, broke out anew, and was just 
as malignant as ever. The experiment was repeated several times with 
the same result. Finally Messrs. Moir and Peterson conceived the idea 
of dividing the long pen into a dozen separate apartments by putting in 
partitions, but the feeding-trough, extending through the whole length 
of the building, from one end to the other, and sloping gently toward 
the west, was not divided; the slop, as before, was let in the upper, 
eastern end, and ran down through the whole length of the trough to 
the lower, western end, where, finally, the refuse was emptied into the 
Mississippi. After this but very few cases of sickness occurred among 
the hogs in the upper or eastern divisions, which received the slop clean 
as it came from the distillery, while in the lower or western divisions, at 
which the slop arrived after it had passed through the upper and mid- 
dle parts of the trough, and had been soiled and contaminated by all 
the hogs in the apartments above, nearly every animal became affected 
and died. In the lowest divisions not one escaped, while in the upper 
ones no deaths occurred. Itis, however, but justice to state that Messrs. 
Moir and Peterson, finding much more sickness in the lower than in the 
upper part of the building, soon commenced to use the lowest division 
as a kind of hospital, and used it almost exclusively for sick hogs taken 
out of the upper and middle divisions, which, of course, accounts to 
some extent for the slight mortality in the upper and middle divisions 
of the building, and explains why every animal died in the lowest divis- 
ion, but it does not account for the numerous deaths in the second, 
third, and fourth lowest divisions. 

6. Mr. Sam. Whiteman, near Rozetta, had swine plague in his herd a 
year ago last winter, and disposed of every hog and pig he could find 
on the place. He intended to commence anew, and bought twenty head 
of healthy shoats. After receiving them one dead pig, belonging to his 
old herd, was found stiff and frozen in a fence-corner, where it had 
died. It was immediately buried three feet deep, but in frozen ground, 
and there the carcass remained frozen till the latter part of winter, when 
it was found unburied and consumed by the twenty healthy shoats. 
Ten days later the shoats commenced to die of swine plague. 

7. Captain William Morris, in Bald Bluff Township, near the county 
line between Henderson and Warren, gave me the following informa- 
tion: Near his farm, Snake Creek empties into the north branch of Hen- 
derson River. About two years ago somebody dumped two loads of 
dead hogs into Snake Creek, six miles above its junction with the river.’ 
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The stench soon became almost unbearable, and every hog or pig which 
had access to the creek or river became affected with swine plague. Mr. 
Morris at that time had a large herd of hogs, but he kept them shut 
up in his hog-lot away from the river, and his herd was the only one 
within six miles on that river which remained exempt. 


8. Mr. Morris's herd of swine.—I was on his place for the first time on — 


October 31. He had then about four hundred hogs and pigs or shoats, 
most of them running at large on a farm of 317 acres, and about forty 
or fifty of his shoats showed such symptoms as are observed during the 
first stages of swine plague. Only one animal had died (¢. below). 
He had bought, and received on October 18, a drove of hogs and shoats 
—about thirty head—out of an infected herd. Some of the animals be- 
longing to that herd still exhibited symptoms of disease, but were con- 
sidered as convalescent, while others appeared to be perfectly healthy, 
or showed only slight traces of having been sick. When I was there 
the whole drove was shut up by itself in a separate hog-lot, but had been 
driven over the farm, and was fed and taken care of by the same per- 
sons who attended to the other hogs. The first symptoms of sickness 
among Mr. Morris’s old herd were noticed a few days ago, probably on 
October 25. 

9. Mr. Morris’s herd again.—On November 18, Mr. Morris informed me 
that to test whether a wound would absorb the infectious principle, he 
had, several days before, contrary to my advice, castrated a few (five) 
apparently healthy boar pigs, and had kept them separated from the dis- 
eased portionof his herd. When I was there (on November 18) three 
of these pigs were dead, and a fourth one was in a dying condition, not- 
withstanding the very mild form in which the disease was prevailing, 
especially in the herd of Mr, Morris. 

10. Mr. John Ragan, near Biggsville, informed me on November 19 that 
his pigs commenced to show symptoms of disease just a week after they 
had been marked by cutting their ears. Swine plague was prevailing 
in the neighborhood. 

11. Mr. Pendarvis, an intelligent farmer and dealer in cattle and hogs 
at Raritan, in the southern part of Henderson County, informed me on 
November 24 that afew years ago one of his neighbors lost nearly all 
his hogs. In his hog-lot was an old straw-stack, which served as a 
sleeping-place for the animals. A few months later this neighbor bought 
a healthy let of hogs or shoats, and turned them into the hog-yard 
which contained the straw-stack. Swine plague very soon broke out 
among them, and nearly all died. A whole year later this neighbor 
again bought a healthy lot of hogs and turned them into the same yard 
which still contained the same old straw-stack, and soon the disease 
once more made its appearance, notwithstanding the fact that at that 
time no swine plague was prevailing anywhere in the neighborhood. 
After this the neighbor inclined to accuse the old straw-stack as the 
cause of the mischief, removed it promptly, cleaned his swine-yard thor- 
oughly, and kept it free from old straw, &c. He has not had a case of 
swine plague among his hogs since the straw-stack was disposed of. 

12. Mr. Rickett’s herd, on Henderson River, three miles from Oquawka. 
I was on Mr. Rickett’s farm on November 9. He has his herd of swine 
divided, and keeps one portion, about thirty head, in an inclosed yard 
on high, dry, and bare ground, free from straw-stacks and stagnant pools 
of water, where they receive their water for drinking from a well close 
to the fence. The other portion of his herd is running at large, and has 
access to the river. Among the latter swine plague has made its ap- 
pearance, while the hogs which are kept in the yard are perfectly healthy. 
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Mr. Rickett stated that to his certain knowledge dead hogs have been 
thrown into the river above and have floated down past his place. 

13. Mr. William B. Graham’s herd, two miles from Biggsville. My 
first visit to his place was on December 29. Mr. Graham/’s herd con- 
sisted at that date of 127 hogs and shoats, a majority of which had been 
ringed late in October. The whole herd had the run of a large pasture 
and of a corn-stalk field, and slept till within two days in a huge straw- 
stack. The common feeding-place was around a corn-erib in the stalk- 
field, and the water for drinking was obtained from a small streamlet of 
running water flowing diagonally from northeast to southwest through 
the pasture. This small creek or streamlet has its source above, on the 
farm of one of Mr. Graham’s neighbors, whoalso has his hog-yard or hog- 
pasture on the same streamlet, but above. In the early part of Decem- 
ber, or (more likely) in the latter part of November, swine plague made 
its appearance in the herd of his neighbor, who immediately sold and 
shipped his whole herd, probably to Chicago, as soon as he found his 
animals sick and dying, or after he had lost afew. In Mr. Graham’s 
herd the disease made its appearance, according to his statement, on 
December 21 or 22, but probably a few days earlier, because the first 
symptoms very likely had been overlooked. Up to December 29 three 
animals had died, and were hauled away early in the morning before my 
arrival by the “‘dead-hog man,” or tank agent. I found from twenty- 
five to thirty animals unmistakably sick, about forty or fifty doubtful, 
and about fifty or sixty, to all appearances, perfectly healthy. Among 
the sick ones, which were all such as had been ringed—at that time no 
sick animal could be found among those that had not been ringed— 
about a dozen or more had badly swelled and ulcerating noses, and pro- 
duced at each breath a snorting or snuffling noise. Although Mr. Gra- 
ham, having invested in ‘sure-cure medicines,” did not consent at that 
time to subject his herd to an experimental treatment, or did not give 
them into my charge, I advised him to separate the healthy animals from 
those evidently sick, and to remove the former to a non-infected place 
out of the influence of the infectious principle. When I visited him 
again, on January 10, he had made a separation, but had moved the 
healthiest or best portion of his herd to a piece of low ground, full of 
hazel brush and low scrubs, situated below and to the southwest of the 
old hog-pasture, and traversed by the same small creek. This was un- 
doubtedly the very worst piece of ground to which he could have taken 
healthy hogs for protection, because ali the water passing through that 
piece of ground came from the old hog-pasture, and the animals in con- 
sequence had to drink infected water. On January 10 most of the ani- 
mals taken to that piece of ground, and constituting originally the best 
portion of the herd, had died; only a few were still alive. 

14, Mr. Campbells herd at Monmouth—_Mr. Campbell informed me on 
February 11 that a few years ago he had his hog-lot on the banks of a 
creek; swine plague broke out in his herd and nearly every animal 
died. He is sure the disease was communicated to his herd by the 
carcasses of dead hogs which floated down the creek. 

The above facts and observations, which have not been observed by 
myself, have been communicated to me by reliable persons, whose verac- 
ity cannot be doubted. They corroborate my former conclusions con- 
cerning the infectiousness and the spreading of swine plague, as stated 
in my previous reports, and demonstrate especially— 

1. That swine plague, very probably, is not communicated, at least 
not easily, unless the infectious principle (the Schizomycetes) is intro- 
duced either into the digestive apparatus with the food or with the 
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water for drinking, or directly into the blood through wounds, sores, 
scratches, or external lesions (cf No. 4, W. H. Lord, and No. 12, Rick- 
ett). GR 
: That the carcass of a hog or pig that has died of swine plague will 
communicate the disease to healthy swine, if eaten by the latter before 
itis thoroughly putrified (ef No. 2, Forward; No. 3, Hodson; No. 6, 
Whiteman). 

3. That even frost is not sufficient to destroy the infectious principle, 
provided the Schizomycetes, which constitute the same, are not exposed 
for some time, for instance, on the surface of the ground, &c., to the 
direct influence of the low temperature, but protected against external 
influences by some organic substance (cf No. 6, Whiteman, and No. 11, 
Pendarvis.) 

4, That swine plague is readily and frequently communicated to 
healthy hogs by means of the water used for drinking, if it is contami- 
nated with the infectious principle either by the carcass or parts of a 
carcass of a dead hog, or by the excrements, urine, and nasal discharges, 
saliva, &c., of the diseased animals, and that in many places a gross, 
and sometimes even criminal, carelessness is prevailing in contaminat- 
jug and infecting the waters of rivers, creeks, streamlets, &c., by allow- 
ing diseased animals to have access to them, and by throwing in the 
carcasses of dead hogs, by which a considerable spreading of swine- 
plague is effected (of. No. 2, Forward; No. 3, Hodson; No. 7, Morris; 
No. 12, Rickett; No. 13, Graham ; No. 14, Campbell). 

5. ‘That one or a few diseased swine can, and frequently do, commu- 
nicate swine plague to a whole herd of healthy animals by infecting the 
food ov water for drinking by means of their dirty feet and noses, soiled 
with their excrements, urine, nasal discharges, saliva, or blood, as the 
case may be (cf. No. 5, Moir and Peterson; No. 8, Morris; No. 13, Gra- 
ham). 

6. ‘hat every wound, seratch, or sore on the surface of the body con- 
stitutes a port of entry for the infectious principle of swine plague, if 
the latter is prevailing in the immediate neighborhood (¢ No. 9, Mor- 
ris; No. 10, Ragan; No. 13, Graham). 

7. That an old straw-stack—any other porous body undoubtedly as 
well—may preserve the infectious principle for months, and even for @ 
whole year (cf. No. 11, Pendarvis). 

8. That the infectious principle (the Schizomycetes) enters the animal 
organism, and communicates the disease more readily and sooner through 
external sores and lesions than through the digestive canal or any other 
means (cf. No. 9, Morris; No. 10, Ragan; No. 13, Graham). 


SWINE PLAGUE NOT LIMITED IN ITS ATTACKS TO SWINE. 


That swine plague can be communicated to other animals besides 
swine has been demonstrated by the experiments of Dr. Klein, Professor 
Law, and myself, and also by several clinical observations; but the 
question as to whether swine plague can also be communicated to human 
beings is yet undecided, because such experiments, inoculations, necessary 
to decide that question, can be easily made on animals, but, for obvious 
reasons, not on human beings. Asto the latter, we have to rely entirely 
upon clinical observation and accidental infection. The director (the 
late Prof. A. ©. Gerlach) and the faculty of the Royal Veterinary School 
at Berlin, Prussia, officially gave it as their opinion in a report bearing 
date of February 25, 1875, that swine plague—“hemorrhagische Follicular- 
Diphtherie des Dickdarms” in the report—can be communicated to human 
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beings (cf. “Gutachtlicher Bericht ueber verdorbene Leberwuerste,” com- 
municated in Gerlach’s “Archiv fuer wissenschafiliche und praktische 
Thierheilkunde,” Vol. I, page 182). It may also not be out of place to 
relate a case that occurred last summer in Knox County, Dllinois. A 
well-to-do and highly respectable family, residing near Yates City, lost, 
in last July, three children, aged respectively thirteen, five or six, and 
two and a half or three years, of a disease diagnosed by the attending 
physicians as diphtheria. The two remaining children of the same 


family also became affected, but recovered. Five physicians were in 


attendance, and made a careful research as to the possible cause or 
causes, and could find but one thing which might be construed as such. 
The family used ice which had been taken from a creek into which, 
above, some hogs (hogs that had died of swine plague) had been thrown 
just before the water of the creek became frozen. My informants are a 
highly respected physician in Biggsville, Dr. Maxwell, and a near rela- 
tion of the afflicted family, Mr. John McKee, who has a drug-store in 
the same place. 


FACTS AND EXPERIMENTS RELATING TO TREATMENT AND PREVENTION, 


Considering it as one of the principal objects of my present investiga- 
tion to ascertain what may possibly be accomplished in regard to treat- 
ment and prevention, or rather as to arresting the spreading of swine 
plague from herd to herd and from animal to animal by such means as 
are at the command of the farmer, and can be employed by every one 
who possesses common intelligence and an ordigary degree of watchful- 
ness, I made quite extensive experiments with six different herds of 
Swine, numbering from twenty-odd animals to about four hundred, or, 
on an average, about one hundred and fifty head each. 

1. Mr. Kennedy’s herd.—My first visit, as already stated, was made on 
October 14. Mr. Kennedy kept his herd of swine, of twenty-odd head, 
in @ pasture a short distance from his house. He had recently bought 
a few pigs out of an infected herd, and thereby introduced the plague 
among his swine. I found three sick animals, among them one that was 
very sick. These three, on my advice, were immediately taken out of 
the pasture and put in an open pen by themselves, built expressly for 
them in the orchard. The other hogs or shoats were also taken out of 
the pasture and shut up in a yard, which had formerly served as a cat- 
tle-yard. The three diseased pigs were treated with hyposulphite of 
soda, of which they received each, three times a day, a (heaped) tea- 
spoonful in their water for drinking. I further instructed Mr. Kennedy 
to feed and water each time, morning, noon, and night, first his healthy 
shoats and then the sick ones, and not to enter or go near the pen or 
yard of the healthy animals after he had been to the sick pigs. My 
directions, as far as I could learn, have been faithfully complied with in 
every particular; at any rate, the medicines have been promptly given 
according to my directions. My subsequent visits to Mr. Kennedy’s 
herd were on October 17, 18, 21, 24, and 27. One of the sick pigs died 
on October 23 and another on October 26; only one of the three recov- 
ered, which, as I learned afterwards from Mr. Kennedy, was doing well 
and was again with the herd. Of the latter, only one animal exhibited 
once slight symptoms as if affected—it coughed some—and although my 
advice to separate it from the herd was not complied with, no further 
developments have taken place. The sick animal which recovered had 
only a comparatively slight attack of the disease, and with the care be- 
stowed upon it—a clean, spacious pen, clean water, and clean food— 
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would probably have recovered even if no medicines whatever had been 
ased. In this herd, therefore, the hyposuiphite of soda probably failed 
to do any good, although it seemed during the first week of the treat- 
ment as if a slight improvement was observable, due, very likely, more 
to a change of quarters, clean water, and clean food—in the pasture the 
animals had access to a stagnant pool of water—than to the medicine. 
Still, whenever medicines are given, people, as a rule, are always inclined 
to aseribe every change for the better to their use. 

2. Mr. Gilchrist’s herd.—Mr. Gilchrist lives on a large farm, twelve or 
thirteen miles from Oquawka, on the Warren County line. My first 
visit to his place was on October 14. His herd consisted of over one 
hundred head of hogs and shoats, of which about forty showed more or 
less plain symptoms of disease. Several animals had died. I requested 
a division into at least three different lots, which may be designated as 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Lot No. 1, it was agreed, should only contain such 
animals as appeared to be perfectly healthy, and without any symptoms 
of disease; lot No. 2 was to be composed of such animals as did not ap- - 
pear to be perfectly healthy, but did not show any plain symptoms of 
swine plague; and lot No. 3 should include all those animals evidently 
sick. Lot No.1, Mr. Gilchrist promised should be removed to a piece 
of ground—a small field without any water—which had been planted to 
corn, was free from any old straw or other rubbish which might possibly 
harbor any disease-germs, and was to be plowed the next day. Lot No. 
2 he promised to put in another uninfected yard, separate from the reg- 
ular hog-lot or pasture; and lot No. 3, it was agreed, should remain in 
the old hog-yard, occupied so far by the whole herd. It was further 
agreed that lot No. 1 should receive twice a day ten drops of pure car- 
bolic acid in the water for drinking for 150 pounds of live weight, and 
lots Nos. 2 and 3 each, three times a day, a teaspoonful of hyposulphite 
of soda for every 150 pounds of live weight. Enough of each medicine 
was left to last from three to four days. When I made my second visit, 
on October 18, I found that only a part of the medicine, the carbolie 
acid, which had been given to the whole herd, had been used, and that 
no separation had yet been effected, because Mr. Gilchrist, on account of 
sickness, had been unable to perfect the necessary arrangements. The 
field or piece of ground intended for lot No. 1, however, had been plowed, 
and was ready for the reception of the animals. The plan of separation 
underwent a slight change as to lot No. 3, which it was thought best to 
divide again by putting the most seriously affected animals, lot No. 4, 
in a couple of open pens, situated in the barn-yard, and originally built 
for hog-pens, but unoceupied for a long time, and by leaving in lot No. 
3, in the old swine-yard, only such animals as were evidently, though not 
dangerously, sick. It was further decided that lots Nos. 1 and 2 should 
be treated with carbolic acid, and lots Nos. 3 and 4 with hyposulphite 
of soda. On the whole the herd was not any worse than on my first visit 
except that a few more animals were coughing. Only one animal had. 
died, and a post mortem examination made of this, but the result was not 
very satisfactory on account of the high state of putrefaction. Another 
pig, however, about five months old, was killed by bleeding for the pur- 
pose of a post mortem examination. Result: Morbid changes (hepa 
tization) in the lungs, and enlargement of the lymphatic glands, as 
usual; afew ulcerous tumors in the intestines ; numerous entozoa (alive) 
in the choledochus, and some dead worms in the intestines. Went again 
to Mr. Gilchrist’s on October 21 and 24, and found that all arrangements, 
as agreed upon, had been carried out. Lot No. 1 was on the plowed 
ground; lot No. 2 in another separate yard; lot No. 3 in the old hog- 
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lot; and lot No. 4, composed of seven very sick pigs, in a couple of small 
open pens in the barn-yard, separate from any of the yards occupied by 
the others. The medicines, too, had been given according to directions. 
On examining the several lots on October 24, I found in lot No. 1 a small 
pig, a so-called runt, that showed symptoms of disease. It belonged to 
lot No. 3, but being very small had crawled through the fence. It was 
immediately removed, and afterwards killed for post mortem examina- 
tion. In lot No. 2 asick pig was also found, which was likewise removed. 
In lot No. 3 nearly all the animals showed more or less plain symptoms 
of disease, but none were very bad or dangerously sick. Lot No. 4, as 
stated, contained the worst cases, and was originally composed of seven 
animals, but the number had been reduced to five, for one had died, 
and another had escaped over the rather low fence. Of these five ani- 
mals, two, on examination, proved to be very sick. 

The post mortem examination of the small pig, mentioned above, re- 
vealed the usual morbid changes in the lungs and in the heart to a lim- 
ited degree, and nothing extraordinary except a firm adhesion ty union 
by firm connective tissue) between the posterior part of the leit lobe of 
the lungs and the costal pleura. 

Left more medicines—carbolic acid and hyposulphite of soda—with 
directions how to use them, with Mr. Gilchrist. 

Went again to Mr. Gilchrist’s on October 31, and found that the two 
very sick pigs and one of the others of lot No. 4, and a few of lot No. 3, 
had died, and that all others were doing well. In order to learn the final 
result I visited Mr. Gilchrist’s herd once more, on December 16, and 
found that no deaths, and no plain cases of sickness, had occurred in 
lots Nos. 1 and 2, with the exception of the pig which was removed 
from lot No. 2 on October 24, and died afterwards. Lot No. 2 had been 
removed early in November to another yard or place, a piece of plowed 
ground. In lot No.3 comparatively very few deaths had occurred. 

It must be stated that during the whole experiment none of the hogs 
or pigs received any water except such aS was pumped by a windmill 
from .a deep well. Formerly the animals had access to a little streamlet 
proceeding from some springs. The medicines (the carbolic acid and the 
hyposulphite of soda) were given simply on account of their antiseptic 
and disinfecting properties, because there was reason to suppose that 
the water used for drinking, notwithstanding it was pumped from a deep 
well, might become infected, or be contaminated by Schizomycetes or 
_ disease-germs floating in the air while exposed. It was pumped by a 
windmill into a large and open wooden trough, situated in close prox- 
imity to the pens of lot No. 4, and adjoining on the other side the old 
swine-yard, occupied by lot No. 3. From this trough the water was car- 
ried in buckets to lots Nos. 1, 2, and 4, and carried by means of a pipe 
into lot No. 3. 

3. Mr. Henry Rice’s herd.—I visited Mr. Rice’s place, about eight miles 
northeast from Oquawka, for the first time on October 17. His hogs 
and pigs had the run of the barn-yard and of two large pastures, one of 
which contained water, and had also access to the stack yard, which 
contained old straw stacks. I found nine decidedly sick animals, and 
five dead ones. Of the latter three were very much putrefied; one had 
died but two hours before, and the other died while I was there. Con- 
sequently I had an opportunity of making two post mortem examina- 
tions. The pig which had been dead two hours—an animal probably 
six months old and in good condition as to flesh—was examined first. 
The morbid changes were as follows: Lymphatic glands enlarged, blood 
coagulated and separated into dark clots and yellowish-colored serum, 
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one-third of the whole tissue of the lungs hepatized, the non-hepatized 
portions of the lungs partly filled with fluid exudation and containing 
innumerable small, reddish-brown specks, caused by extravasations of 
blood (these lungs constituted, in their mottled appearance, and with 
their numerous embolic hearths and extravasations of blood, a very 
characteristic specimen, and I regret that I was not prepared to have 
them photographed); some serum in chest and pericardium; all blood- 
vessels of the auricles of the heart turgid with dark-colored blood. In 
the abdominal cavity, one small, incipient ulcerous tumor and numerous 
worms (Trichocephalus crenatus); in cecum, numerous ulcerous tumors in 
different stages of development; spleen very large and dark colored, 
and other organs destitute of any morbid features. 

The other animal, a four months old boar pig, was examined immedi- 
ately after death. The morbid changes were as follows: Lymphatic 
glands enlarged; blocd of normal color; considerable exudation (serum 
and coagualtions, the latter principally on the anterior surface of the 
diaphragm) in.the chest; over one ounce of serum in the pericardium ; 
distinctly marked and fully developed hepatization only in the lower 
portions of both lobes of the lungs, but incipient hepatization or fluid 
exudation, and numerous small red spots of extravasated blood, each 
about a large as a pin’s head, everywhere through the whole pulmonal 
tissue, but especially toward the lower border of the lobes; the capillary 
vessels of the heart, and particularly those of the auricles, turgid with 
blood. In the abdominal cavity: The whole peritoneum, but especially 
the serous coat of the intestines, congested, that is, all the smaller capil- 
lary vessels turgid with dark-colored blood; the intestines in many 
places agglutinated (adhering) to the walls of the abdominal cavity; the 
liver very dark and congested; the gall thick or almost semi-solid; the 
mucous membrane of the stomach wine-colored, and almost black, and 
very much swollen toward the pylorus; the mucous membrane of the 
duodenum black and gangrenous, and that of the jejunum purple and 
wine-colored ; a large number of ulcerous tumors of various size in colon, 
and a few in cecum; no entozoa or Worms. 

Neither of the two pigs presented any external morbid changes, ex- 
cept No. 2, which was slightly bleeding from the nose when it was dragged 
from the place where it had died to the place where the post mortem ex- 
amination was made. 

The following arrangements were made: The whole herd, some sixty 
odd head, was divided into two lots, No.1 to contain the apparently 
healthy animals, or those not evidently sick, and No. 2 to be composed 
of seven very sick animals. On my arrival I found, as already stated, 
nine very sick pigs, but one died during my presence, and another was 
nearly half a mile from the barn-yard in the remotest of the two pastures, 
and was there left to its fate, as it was expected to die within a short 
time. The seven very sick pigs or shoats were shut up in @ pen espe- 
cially prepared for them, and lot No. 1, composed of those animals ap- 
parently healthy, was allowed to go to pasture (the one nearest the barn- 
yard) during the day, but was shut up in the barn-yard during the night, 
from sundown till ten o’clock in the morning, or till the dew had disap- 
peared from the grass. The barn-yard was on high and dry ground, 
perfectly bare, and destitute of straw stacks, half-rotten manure, or pools 
of stagnant water. The pasture, too, was destitute of old straw, &e., 
and contained no water. The animals, therefore, received no water but 
what was drawn from a well in the barn-yard. Before my arrival the 
herd had access to running water in the remotest of the two pastures, 
and also to a stack-yard which contained old straw, All this was stopped. ° 
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Lot No. 1 was treated with carbolic acid in the water for drinking, the 
same as lots Nos. 1 and 2 at Mr. Gilchrist’s place, because it was thought 
probable that the animals of lot No. 1 might pick up some disease-pro- 
ducing germs either with their food or with their water for drinking, 
which was exposed in an open trough after it had been pumped from the 
well. Lot No. 2, composed, as mentioned, of seven sick pigs shut up in 
a pen, was treated with hyposulphite of soda, a tea-spoonful three times 
@ day for every 150 pounds of live weight, in the water for drinking. 
The first dose of that medicine was given in my presence in skimmed 
milk, and was taken by five of the sick pigs. One of them, after it had 
taken some, commenced to vomit, but scon went to the trough for more. 
Two had no appetite and refused to take anything. 

The five dead pigs, the two examined inciuded, were cremated in my 
presence at the place where the autopsies had been made. One sick pig, 
not under treatment, and apparently convalescent, was examined as to 
temperature, and was found to be only 1014° F. 

Went again to Mr. Rice’s place on October 18. The sick pig. Jeft 
alone in the pasture, was dead, and had been cremated; the seven sick 
pigs in their pen (lot No. 2) were still alive. A “dead-hog man,” Chai 
is, 2 man who travels with a wagon through the country to collect the 
dead hogs from the farmers for a rendering establishment, had called at 
noon, and come into the house while the family was at the diuner-tavle. 
The stench emanating from his person and his clothes caused the whole 
family to vomit. No wonder, therefore, that such men are instrgsnental 
in spreading the disease wherever they go. Mr. Rice had ordered him to 
keep away from his premises. There is considerable suspicion in Hen- 
derson County, and elsewhere, that these “‘dead-hog men” find it some- 
times in their interest to infect healthy herds of swine, expecially such 
as are nearly ready for the market, and therefore promise a rich harvest. 

Finding that all my arrangements had been faithfully carried out, I 
left some more medicines (carbolic acid and hyposulphite of soda), 

Went again to Mr. Rice’s place on October 21. Of the seven sick pigs 
three had died, one had escaped while the gate was open, and three were 
still in the pen and alive. Of these latter I found two very sick, and 
about ready to die, while one was apparently improving, and convales- 
cent, All the animals of lot No. 1 were doing well. My directions had 
been complied with in every particular. 

Made another visit to Mr. Rice’s place on October 27, and found that 
all the diseased pigs of lot No. 2 (the seven shut up in the pen, and 
treated with hyposulphite of soda) had died. The one that escaped 
had been caught and again confined, while all others (lot No. 1) which 
had been treated with carbolic acid in the water for drinking were doing 
first rate. So it seems that in this case the hyposulphite of soda has 
done no good as a curative remedy; even the one pig which seemed to be 
convalescent or improving on October 21 had died. Afterward, on De- 
cember 18, I made one more visit, and learned that no loss whatever had 
occurred in lot No.1, while in lot No. 2 every animal! had died. 

4. The herd of Capt. Wm. Morris, which, as has been mentioned, con- 
sisted of about four hundred animals. When I made my first visit on 
October 31, about forty or fifty animals were coughing, and exhibited 
more or less symptoms of swine plague. Only one animal had died, 
and as it had been dead but a few hours a post mortem examination was 
made. Morbid changes: Externally nothing abnormal, except a little 
redness between the fore legs. Internally: Enlargement of the lym- 
phatic glands; extensive hepatization and numerous small extravasa- 
tions of blood in the lungs; considerable exudation in the not yet hepa- 
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tized portions of the pulmonal tissue, which caused the lungs to fill the 
whole thoracic cavity. The substance of the heart appeared to be in a 
state of congestion, and not only the auricles, but also the ventricles of 
that organ presented their capillaries turgid with blood. In the abdom- 
inal cavity the only morbid changes that could be found consisted in 
incipient ulceration in the mucous membrane of the stomach. No en- 
tozoa or worms, neither in the bronchi nor in the intestines. 

Mr. Morris promised, at my request, to divide his herd into several 
lots, and to separate the healthy animals from the diseased ones. I left 
two pounds of carbolic acid to be given to the healthy animals in the 
water for drinking, and a quantity of hyposulphite of soda for the 
diseased ones. 

Went again to Mr. Morris’s place on November 3. My directions had 
been complied with. The whole herd had, been divided into six differ- 
ent lots, the diseased animals by themselves and the healthy animals by 
themselves, in different yards or inclosures. The medicines, the ear- 
bolic acid and the hyposulphite of soda, had been used and no deaths 
had occurred. It even seemed as if the appetites of the diseased ani- 
mals had somewhat improved, and as if the coughing had become a Iit- 
tle less. Still how much of the apparent improvement should be acered- 
ited to the medicines, how much to the clear and cold atmosphere—the 
thermometer indicated several degrees below the freezing poimt; how 
much to the continued: dry weather—it had not rained for several 
weeks; and how much to the strict separation and the division of the 
large herd into smaller lots, is very difficult to determine. At any rate 
the disease prevailed in a very mild form in Mr. Morris’s herd. : 

My next visit was on November 7, when I found the strict separation 
broken up on account of the scarcity of water—it had not rained for 
nearly a month. During the night the pigs were still kept in their 
respective pens and yards, but during the day four of the different lots 
had access to a common trough to get water. The arrangement was as 
follows: One well, separated by a fence, supplied two troughs with 
water. One of the troughs was placed in a swine-yard, occupied by 
about one hundred healthy hogs and pigs, and the other one was out- 
side and furnished water for the four lots mentioned. The hogs and 
shoats recently bought by Mr. Morris, as before mentioned, composed 
the sixth lot, and were kept by themselves in the barn-yard, more than 
forty rods distant from the other swine-yards, and received their water 
for drinking from a well near the barn. I found nearly one hundred 
hogs and pigs, or about 25 per cent. of the whole herd, more or less 
coughing, a few thumping, a few limping, and some very much ema- 
ciated, but only one animal dead. The carbolic acid had been used 
freely in the water for drinking, and Mr. Morris is inclined to aseribe 
the unusual mildness of the disease (caused undoubtedly by a combina- 
tion of circumstances) to its effect. Left more carbolic acid and some 
hyposulphite of soda. 

On November 8 it commenced to rain, and continued for a week. 

Went again to Mr. Morris’ place on November 18. Found about 50 
per cent. of the whole herd affected and coughing, but the disease was 
of such a mild type that only three animals, which had been castrated, 
had died, as has been mentioned before, or rather had been killed by 
Mr. Morris when he found them past recovery. One of these three had 
been dead only a day and had not yet been buried. It was in a first- 
rate state of preservation, and therefore a good subject for post-mortem 
examination. Morbid changes: Externally, a little redness of the skin 
on the lower surface of the body and between the fore-legs. Internally, 
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lymphatic glands swelled; adhesion, though not extensive, between left 
lobe of lungs and diaphragm; both lobes externally very mottled in ap- 
pearance, and diseased in about an equal degree, but the hepatized por- 
tions and lobules alternating with almost healthy portions, and in the 
latter numerous extravasations of blood presenting themselves as 
small red spots.* 

Those parts and lobules not yet hepatized, or perfectly impassable to 
air, contained considerable exudation still in a fluid condition, and some 
of the smaller bronchie, especially those in the posterior portions of the 
lungs, harbored a very large number of very fine thread-shaped worms 
(Strongyli paradoxus). As other morbid changes, may be mentioned 
several ounces of serum in the chest, and more than one ounce in the 
pericardium. There was nothing very abnormal in the abdominal cavity. 
The dead pig was an animal about seven months old, and in a fair con- 
dition as to flesh. 

November 22.—The disease had developed a more malignant character. 
Over two hundred animals were sick; from forty to fifty were very bad, 
and several deaths had occurred. Ordered once more a strict separa- 
tion, which had become possible, since abundant rains had removed 
the searcity of water; gave some carbolic acid, and some salycilic acid, 
and some hyposulphite of soda, to be tried on different lots, with in- 
structions how to use it. 

The continued rainy weather, the exceedingly bad conditions of the 
roads, and the great distance of Mr. Morris’s place from Oquawka, 
(about fifteen miles), prevented me from making another visit during 
the month of November. I was, however, informed by letter, dated 
December 1, that the separation had been carried out, the medicines 
used according to directions, and that only a few animals had died, and 
all those slightly affected were recovering. I made afterwards, on De- 
cember 18, another visit, and found the separation broken up again as 
soon aS an improvement became apparent. Still, comparatively few 
animals, the exact number I was unable to learn, had died. Found one 
dead animal when I was there. The post-mortem examination revealed 
the usual morbid changes in the lungs, heart, pleura, pericardium, and 
lymphatic system, but no morbid changes of any consequence in the 
abdominal cavity, except enlarged glands and somewhat degenerated 
pancreas. 

5. The herd of Mr. Ely Beaty, about four miles from Oquawka. This 
herd consisted of about one hundred head of hogs and pigs, and was 
visited for the first time on December 20. Found two pigs. dead and 
five very sick. The herd was divided into two portions, and had been 


*The illustration, Plate II, presents the external surface of the left lobe, photo- 
graphed from nature, but a little reduced in size, and somewhat distorted in shape on 
account of its weight while suspended before the camera. The central portion of the 
plate is a good representation, and shows the mottled appearance of the lobe, but the 
left and upper portion of the plate are poor, and were evidently not in focus. The 
microphotographs, Plate III, figs. 1 to 6, were taken from slides of transversal sections 
of pulmonal tissue of the right lobe of the same lungs. Fig. 1, Plate III, taken from 
a very thin section, shows nearly all the pulmonal vesicles perfectly closed; fig. 2 
shows diseased pleura and small blood extravasations; fig. 3 is from a very thin sec- 
tion, and shows diseased and thickened pleura. The normal pulmonal tissue is recog- 
nizable, notwithstanding the pulmonal vesicles are more or less filled with exudation ; 
fig. 4 shows extravasation of blood and hepatization, but the structure of the pul- 
monal tissue can still be recognized ; fig. 5 shows in its upper portion a blood vessel 
completely filled with blood ; and fig. 6, which was taken from a thicker section, not 
stained, presents partially hepatized pulmonal tissue, in which the shape and form of 


the pulmonal cells are yet visible. Figs. 1 to 5 were taken from sections stained with 
Kleinenburg’s solution, 
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for some time. About thirty of the older and larger animals were kept 
in a high and dry pasture close to the house, and were said to be healthy; 
consequently I had nothing to do with them. ‘The other portion of the 
herd, composed of about seventy, mostly small and young animals 
among which the cases of sickness and death had occurred, occupied 
the barn-yard, and were allowed to roam on a large uncultivated tract 
of very broken land partly timbered. This (infected) part’ of the herd 
was immediately divided; all animals apparently healthy were removed 
to the orchard, and the diseased ones were allowed to stay where I 
found them. ‘Two other pigs were kept in an open pen adjoining the 
barn, and separated from the barn-yard only by a fence. These were 
not disturbed, received no medicines, and did not become affected. The 
apparently healthy pigs removed to the orchard were treated with ear- 
bolic acid in the water for drinking, the same as lots Nos. 1 and 2 of Mr. 
Gilchrist’s, and lot No. 1 of Mr. Rice. No medicines were given to the 
five sick pigs, because they were small, emaciated, of little value, and 
were not expected to recover. On December 22 three of the sick pigs 
had disappeared and could not be found; they had probably wandered 
off to a nook in one of many ravines, and there died. 

December 27.—No new cases of disease, except in that portion of the 
herd composed of the older animals which were kept in the pasture. 
An old stag, which had been castrated only a few weeks before, was 
found dead. According to the information received,it had shown symp- 
toms of inflammation of the brain for about twenty-four hours before its 
death. It died on December 26. Putrefaction had set in, but a post- 
mortem examination was made for the purpose of learning whether the 
animal was affected with swine plague or had died of another disease. 
External morbid changes: the skin on the lower surface of the body 
purplish-black ; the castration wounds not fully healed ; and the sper- 
matic cords inflamed, enlarged, and almost black. Morbid changes in 
the chest: distinctly limited hepatization in the lower anterior or small 
lobes of the lungs; numerous unusually large extravasations of blood 
in the pulmonal tissue; the heart very much enlarged, about twice its 
normal size, and full of dark-colored blood, only partially coagulated ; 
several ounces of serum in the pericardium. In the abdominal cavity 
nothing could be ascertained with certainty, as putrefaction was very 
much advanced. The skull was not opened, because no instruments 
were at hand. There can be no doubt the animal was affected with 
swine plague, but it is doubtful whether death was caused by that dis- 
ease or by something else—for instance, by an overdose of salt or brine; 
at any rate, the symptoms observed during life, if correctly reported, 
would justify such a conclusion. 

Visited Mr. Beaty’s herd once more in January, and found that the 
five pigs which were sick on December 20 had all died, and that none 
of the others, with the exception of the old stag, had exhibited any 
symptoms of disease. After the 20th of December all received their 
water for drinking from a well close tothe house. Before that date, the 
larger portion of the herd (the one kept in the barn-yard) had access to 
several small streams of running water. 

6. Mr. William B. Graham’s herd, two miles from Riggsville.—This 
herd has already been mentioned. I made my second visit to Mr. Gra- 
ham’s place on January 10, principally for the purpose of obtaining 
fresh material for experimental purposes. About fifty animals of his 
herd had died, notwithstanding the use of “ sure-cure medicines,” and 
most of the hogs and pigs still alive were more or less affected. Mr, 
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Graham was not at home, but as several dead pigs were lying about un- 
buried, I was permitted to make a post-mortem examination and to take 
all the material wanted. I chose a barrow about six months old, 
which had died, probably, not over an hour before. The carcass, which 
was but little emaciated, presented the following morbid changes: The 
skin on lower surface of abdomen, between the fore-legs, &c., was of a 
reddish-purple color; lymphatic glands enlarged; about five or six 
ounces of yellowish or straw-colored serum was found in the chest; 
about three-fourths of the whole pulmonal tissue of the left lobe and 
more than one-third of the pulmonal tissue of the right lobe of the lungs 
was morbidly changed, that is, presented hepatization in various stages 
of development, and, therefore, a mottled or marbled appearance; at 
several places there was adhesion between pulmonal and costal pleuras, 
and between pulmonal pleura and diaphragm; a few Strongyli paradoxt 
in the finer bronchi of the posterior portions of the lungs, but none 
anywhere else; about half of the whole surface of the pulmonal pleura, 
even where not adhering to the wall of the chest, coated with exudation 
and rough; heart but little changed; some serum in pericardium. In 
the abdominal cavity, stomach entirely destitute of any food, but con- 
taining several entozoa and a quantity of yellowish mucus; spleen en- 
larged to about three times its normal size; pancreas somewhat changed, 
Capel on its external surface small yellowish specks, resembling 

etritus; bile dark colored and thick; liver, sub-venal glands, and kid- 
neys without any visible morbid changes; large intestines almost with- 
out any food or feces, but containing a considerable quantity of intensely 
yellowish-colored mucus; no ulcerous tumors anywhere, but mucous 
membrane of large intestines somewhat swelled or thickened. I took 
pieces of the anterior portions of both lobes of the lungs and one of the 
glands of the mediastinum for further examination and for experimental 
purposes (cf. below). 

Went again to Mr. Graham’s, at his solicitation, on January 12, when 
he asked me to take charge of his herd and promised to comply with 
my directions in every particular. Of the one hundred and thirty hogs 
and shoats originally constituting his herd about seventy had died, 
forty-nine were yet eating, though by no means perfectly healthy or free 
from any infection, and the others were more or less sick, some of them 
dangerously. The forty-nine animals mentioned were removed to a 
large pen or inclosure made for them in the orchard, on high and dry 
ground, where they received clean food (corn) and no water except 
such as was pumped from a well. The inclosure was free from old 
straw, rubbish, &c., and the ground was bare. In my former experi- 
ments I treated the diseased animals with hyposuiphite of soda, and 
met with very poor success, and used carbolie acid as a preventive med- 
icine. In this present case I concluded to put the well-known antiseptie 
and disinfecting properties of the hyposulphite of soda to a test, and to 
give that drug as a preventive and in somewhat larger doses than for- 
merly—three times a day a tea-spoonful to every hundred pounds of 
live weight—in the water for drinking to the forty-nine animals shut 
up in the orchard. The other shoats which were evidently sick I left to 
the treatment of Mr. Graham, with some “ sure-cure medicine” of some 
Towa men, styling themselves, I believe, “The National Hog Cholera 
Company.” It may be remarked here, to avoid repetition, that Mr. 
Graham’s hogs (those separated and kept in the inclosure in the orchard) 
consumed from January 12 to february 8 twenty-five pounds of hypo- 
sulphite of soda furnished by me and several pounds (four or five) 
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bought by Mr. Graham; or each animal, on an average, consumed about 
three-fifths of a pound. 

January 17.—Mr. Graham had been obliged to remove from the in- 
closure in the orchard (out of the forty-nine) one decidedly sick animal. 
Among the forty-eight thus left several were coughing and looking 
rather gaunt, but most of them were doing very well. 

January 19.—Nearly all of the forty-eight hogs and shoats are doing 
well, and only a few show symptoms of disease, while most of the others 
(those found to be sick on January 12) are dead. A heavy rain con- 
verted the ground of the inclosure into mud and made it very uncom- 
fortable for the animals. Mr. Graham, therefore, with my consent, en- 
larged the inclosure and took ina larger piece of the orchard. The 
treatment otherwise remained the same. 

January 24.—Went againto Mr.Graham’s. Of the original forty-nine 
hogs and pigs, forty-four were yet in the inclosure; four sick ones had 
been taken out and removed to the barn-yard, where a few other sick 
ones were kept. In all forty-six of the original forty-nine were alive; 
five had been removed, and of these two were still living. Of the others 
only a few were yet alive. Hleven or twelve dead hogs and pigs were 
piled up in a heap close to the barn and two others were lying in a 
_ fence-corner. I would have insisted on their burial or cremation, but 
the whole premises were already about as much infected as possible, 
and I thought that by allowing things to go on in the same way it 
might make the test of the hyposulphite of soda more severe and more 
valuable. 

My next visit was on January 27. Found a few animals among the 
forty-four in the orchard still coughing. The dead pigs were still lying 
unburied. 

January 30.—Found everything unchanged. The forty-four pigs in 
the orchard were doing well. 

My last visit was on February 4. Found the forty-four hogs and pigs 
in the orchard all doing very well; those that had been coughing or 
showing other slight symptoms of disease were recovering, and all 
others had gained in flesh. When called up to be fed in my presence 
every one responded with alacrity and appeared greedy. Of the origi- 
nal forty-nine, forty-five were alive and doing well; five had been sepa- 
rated, and of these four had died. Of all others two or three were 
alive, except two boar pigs, which had not been with the herd, but had 
been kept in a separate pen and had not become affected. The dead 
shoats were still lying around in the same places, and one pig which 
had died two days before was even lying in the barn. I therefore urged 
Mr. Graham to burn every dead animal at once and not wait any longer 
for the “dead-hog man” to come around. I learned afterwards, by let- 
ter, dated February 16, that one more of the sick pigs had died, while 
no new case of disease had occurred. 

Several other herds of swine, either diseased or reported to be dis- 
eased, were visited, partly for the purpose of selecting suitable herds for 
experimental purposes, but principally to obtain all the information 
possible by my own observation and from what the owners might have 
to communicate of their experience. 

At Mr. Cortleyou’s place I found one dead hog, and a post mortem ex- 
amination was made, which, however, revealed nothing new, except that 
the lungs adhered almost everywhere to the walls of the chest. The 
plumonal and costal pleure were, at several places, so firmly united as 
to make it impossible to open the chest, and to remove the ribs without 
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tearing the tissue of the lungs, or separating them by means of the knife 
from the walls of the chest. 

At Mr. Radmacher’s three post mortem examinations were made at his 
solicitation, but the disease did not prove to be swine plague; no mor- 
bid changes were found except an immense number of small acephalous 
cysts or hydatids, situated on the serous membrane of the small intes- 
tines. 

At most of the places named I obtained some valuable information as 
to the means and vehicles by which swine plague is spread, corroborat- 
ing in every respect what I found before. As of special interest the ex- 
perience of Mr. John Haley deserves a brief mention. Mr. Haley is a 
farmer of superior intelligence, a good observer, and well acquainted 
with the symptoms of swine plague in all its various phases. His herd 
of swine consisted (in October) of sixty animals. Last July one of his 
pigs exhibited plain symptoms of the plague. In order to prevent, if 
possible, further mischief, he killed the affected animal at once, and 
buried it four feet deep. He acted in time, because no other animal 
had yet become infected, and his herd wassaved. If swine plague were 
everywhere dealt with in like manner as soon as it makes its appear- 
ance the losses would be very few. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH HEALTHY PIGS. 


The observations in regard to the spreading of swine plague from 
place to place, from herd to herd, and from animal to animal, and the 
results obtained in the treatment and the measures of prevention ap- 
plied to the six herds experimented with, made it desirable to determine 
with certainty three important points. First, although my observations 
left no doubt in my mind as to the disease being frequently, and prob- 
ably in a majority of cases, communicated by means of contaminated or 
infected water for drinking, absolute proof was yet wanting, which, it | 
seemed to me, was obtainable only by a direct experiment, in which 
positively healthy pigs, while protected against any other possible 
source of infection, are compelled to drink water contaminated or in- 
fected either with parts of a carcass of a hog that has died of swine 
plague, or with the excrements, excretions, or secretions of an animal 
affected with that disease. Second, the results of my experiments in 
regard to measures of prevention proved to be exceedingly favorable, 
and notwithstanding the uncommon leniency of the disease in four or 
five herds experimented with—in the sixth one, that of Mr. Graham, 
the plague proved to be malignant enough—it cannot be denied that 
the measures of prevention employed were attended with very good 
and satisfactory results, and effective; but the question remained to be 
answered whether the good results were due mostly, or exclusively, te 
the strict separation, which undoubtedly was of the greatest importance, 
as it prevented, to a certain extent at least, a further influx of the in- 
fectious principle, or whether the same were chiefly the effects of the 
disinfecting and antiseptic properties of the carbolic acid and the 
hyposulphite of soda, administered in the water for drinking, notwith- 
standing that three drops. of carbolic acid added to three ounces of 
water infected with one drop of pulmonal exudation (in an experiment 
made June 9, 1879), did not seem to be able to destroy the Schizomycetes, 
or to prevent altogether their development. This question, too, could 
be answered only by subjecting an undoubtedly healthy pig to the in- 
fiuence of the infectious principle in such a way as would surely bring 
on the disease, and by treating it at the same time with one of those 
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medicines. Third, I considered it as desirable to subject the vitality, 
or rather effectiveness of the Schizomycetes, or of the infectious princi- 
ple, to a practical test after they had been preserved for a long time 
(nearly a year) in a suitable vehicle outside of the animal organism. 
In order to decide these points, I procured three perfectly healthy and 
vigorous pigs, free from any wounds or sores, each about four or five 
months old, and weighing about ninety pounds. (The three together 
weighed 265 pounds.) In the midst of a large empty lot, on high and 
dry ground, and inclosed by a good substantial board fence, which 
permitted no animal larger than a chicken to crawl through, I built 
them a pen of new lumber especially designed for my purpose. The 
pen measured 12 by 8 feet, had a good board floor and a board roof, 
and was divided by partitions, 4 feet high, into three separate apart- 
ments, each 8 by 4 feet. The troughs, one for each apartment, were so 
made as to facilitate cleaning and removing of the same if desired. I 
received those pigs on January 9, kept them a few days for observation 
as to their health, and commenced my experiments on January 11. It 
was at first my intention to procure for two of these pigs some water 
from an infected creek or streamlet, but winter weather, frost, bad 
roads, and a distance of seven miles or over between Oquawka and the 
nearest streamlet known to be infected, caused me to abandon that pro- 
ject, and induced me to substitute well-water infected on purpose with 
infectious material, I procured the latter—pulmonal exudation, which, 
undoubtedly, is neither as infectious, nor does it contain such an im- 
mense number of Schizomycetes as the excrements and other excretions 
of a diseased pig—from Mr. Graham’s herd. The water was drawn 
fresh (three times a day) from a good well, poured into the troughs, and 
then contaminated or infected for each pig, Nos. 1 and 2, with a few 
drops of the pulmonal exudation. Pig No. 1, which occupied the west 
end of the pen, and pig No. 2, which was kept in the middle apartment, 
received such infected water for drinking during four successive days, 
or from the evening of January 11, till noon January 15. Pig No.1 
received no medicine whatever, and pig No. 2 received each time, 
together with the pulmonal exudation, six or seven drops of the econ- 
centrated carbolic acid (95 per cent. of Mallinckrodt’s cryst. carbolic acid, 
and 5 per cent. of water) in the water for drinking. Pig No. 3, oceupy- 
ing the eastern part of the pen, was subjected to another experiment, 
and received clean water, clean food, and no medicines of any kind. 
Last winter (in January, 1879), while investigating swine plague in Lee 
County, I had occasion to filtrate infectious pulmonal exudation, some- 
what diluted with water, for the purpose of freeing the same from the 
Schizomycetes or disease-producing germs. J made repeated efforts, 
and used filtering paper, but did not succeed. The filtrate, however, 
which was perfectly clear, was preserved in a vial with a tight-fitting 
glass stopper. Repeated microscopic examinations (April 18, July 26, 
November 15, and January 11) showed that the Schizomycetes had not 
disappeared, and had undergone but very slight changes (ef. drawing, 
Fig. XV). it was therefore to be supposed that the filtrate, which was 
yet clear and transparent, and without any smell whatever, might still 
possess its infectious properties. Consequently I concluded to use that 
old filtrate for the purpose of testing the tenacity of life of the infectious 
principle, and injected on January 12, 20 minims of the same by means 
of a graduated hypodermic syringe into the cellular tissue, just behind 
the fore-leg of pig No. 3. 

January 12 to January 25.—All three pigs appeared to be perfectly healthy, and had 
good appetite; at least none of them exhibited any signs or symptoms of disease. 
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January 26.—Pigs Nos. 1 and 2 appear to be healthy, and have good appetite. Pig 
No. 3, the one inoculated with the old filtvate, shows plain signs of indisposition, such 
as drooping of the head, considerable coughing, and partial loss of appetite. 

January 27.—Pig No. 1 shows unmistakable symptoms of disease, such as coughing, 
drooping of the head, loss of appetite, &c., and is less lively in its movements than 
formerly. Pig No. 3 coughs repeatedly, and has very little appetite, but is apparently 
thirsty. Both pigs (Nos. 1 and 3) have lost the curl in the tail. Pig No. 2 is perfectly 
healthy, and has a vigorous appetite. This pig has received no carbolic acid during 
the last four or five days, but now receives it again regularly three times a day, each 
time six to seven or eight drops in its water for drinking. 

January 28.—Pig No. 1 is worse, coughs a good deal, droops its head, eats scarcely 
anything, and is very thirsty, but is still savage when touched. It may be remarked 


here that all three pigs, being of “scrub” stock, with a slight mixture of Poland 


China and Berkshire, and having been raised in a large herd, accustomed to large 
fields or pastures, were naturally very savage, which made a close examination exceed- 
ingly difficult. Forthe same reason I found it impossible to ascertain the temperature 
without using force, and causing thereby an abnermal rise. Pig No. 3 coughs repeat- 
edly, breathes faster than usual, eats very little, is thirsty, and its coat of hair locks 
rough. Pig No. 2 is perfectly healthy ; its coat of hair is sleek and smooth. 

January 29.—Pig No. 1 is worse, and evidently suffering. Its respiration is very 
mauch accelerated; the coughing is worse and more frequent; the thirst is increased; 
appetite is wanting, and the coat of hairis looking rough andunclean. Pig No. 3 eats 
a little more, but still coughs very much. Pig No. 2has a vigorous appetite, and is 
perfectly healthy. : 

January 30.—Pig No. 1 coughs a great deal, is evidently in distress, and does not 
touch its food. Its coat of hair is rough, and emaciation is visible. Pig No. 3 has 
more appetite, eats about half its usual ration, and appears to be livelier, but is still 
coughing. Pig No, 2 is perfectly healthy. 

January 31.—Pig No. 1 about the same as yesterday; at any rate not worse. Pig 
No. 3isimproving. Pig No. 2 is all right in every respect. 

February 1.—Pig No. 1 eats some, but is coughing a great deal, and is thirsty. Pig 
No. 3 eats more, but not a full meal, coughs less, breathes freer, and its coat of hair 
looks less rough. Pig No. 2 eats vigorously, and is healthy. 

February 2.—Pig No. 1 eats some, about half a meal, and don’t seem to be as thirsty 
aerial Pig No. 3 eats nearly a full meal, and coughs very little. Pig No. 2 is 

right. 

February 3.—Pig No. 1 is improving, eats about half a meal, but is still coughing. 
Pig No. 3 has regained its appetite, and coughs very little. Pig No. 2 is as healthy as 
ever. 

February 4.—Pig No. 1 isimproving, eats more than haifa meal, and coughs but little. 
Pig No. 3 has a good appetite, and seems to have fully recovered from its slight attack. 
Pig No. 2 is pertectly healthy, and the use of carbolic acid is dispensed with. It has 
received in all a little over half an ounce. Have never heard it cough. 

February 5.—Pig No. 1 is improving, eats nearly a full meal, coughs very little, and 
bic tal of hair is smooth again. Pig No. 3 has fully recovered, and pig No. 2 is 

ealthy. 

February 6.—Pig No. 1 eats well again, and shows no sign of disease, except now and 
then alittle coughing. Pigs Nos. 2 and 3 are healthy and ready for another experi- 
ment, When the three pigs were received, pig No. 1 was slightly heavier than pig 
No. 3, and weighed over ten pounds more than pig No. 2. At present (February 6), 
pig No. 2 is the heaviest, and weighs at least twenty pounds more than No. 1, and ten 
pounds more than No. 3. 


When pig No. 1 commenced to show signs of recovery, pig No. 3 had 
only a very slight attack, and was not expected to die. I thought of 
killing it for the purpose of ascertaining the extent and the nature of the 
morbid changes existing, but as I intended to make more experiments, 
and as it is not easy to obtain suitable material when wanted, I conclu- 
ded to allow the animal to recover, and to save it for further use, buton 
February 8, I was taken sick myself, and was thus compelled to aban- 
don my plans for the time being. From February 6 to February 12 
the day on which I left Oquawka, all three pigs were doing well an 
improving. 
MICROSCOPIC EXAMINATION. 


Special attention has been paid to the examination of the water of 
such running streamlets, small creeks, and stagnant pools as were ac- 
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cessible to diseased hogs. Most of the water examined under the mi- 
croscope was taken from small runs, ravines, and pools of the hog-pas- 
tures of Messrs. Kennedy, Gilchrist, Rice, and Morris, but samples from 
other places have also been examined. The objectives used were a one- 
ninth imm., or No. 8 Hartnack, a one-sixteenth imm., or No. 10 Hart- 
nack, and a one-tenth oil or balsam-index imm. of Tolles, of recent 
mmake and superior quality. The results, in all cases, have been essen- 
tially the same. Besides some alge and other minute growths, I al- 
ways found some globular and rod-shaped Schizomycetes, to all appear- 
ances identical to those which occur invariably in the blood, lymph, ex- 
udations, other morbid products, excrements, urine, &c., of the hogs 
and pigs diseased with swine plague (ef. drawing, Fig. XVIII). It must 
be stated, however, that every sample of water was taken from such a 
place in the streamlets or pools where the water was known to have 
been more or less defiled by diseased hogs. 

The blood, exudations, &c., of nearly every animal of which a post 
mortem examination was made, were also subjected to a microscopical 
examination. Special care was taken in every instance to collect the 
blood directly out of a blood-vessel in perfectly clean, so-called home- 
opathic vials, which were closed immediately with new corks. The re- 
sults have been essentially the same as those obtained last winter (ef 
next chapter). 

The fact of finding globular and rod-shaped Schizomycetes, apparently 
identical to those occurring in the diseased hogs, in all the samples of 
water taken in perfectly clean vials from such small creeks, ravines, and 
pools as had been used as drinking and wallowing places of diseased 
hogs, convinced me still more that a communication of swine plague 
from one animal to another, and from one herd to another, is frequently, 
and may be in a majority of cases, effected by means of the water for 
drinking, if defiled by diseased hogs, or contaminated with the morbid 
products of the disease or the carcasses of dead hogs. That such is the 
ease received additional proofs by the results of my experiments and 
the good services of the carbolic acid and the hyposulphite of soda 
mixed with the water for drinking, but particularly by the result of the 
experiment with experimental pigs Nos.1 and 2. If it were not so, the 
earbolic acid especially, it must be supposed, could not have had much 
effect. 

THE SCHIZOMYCETES. 


In my former reports I adopted the name of “ Bacillus-suis” for those 
globular and rod-shaped parasites of the Schizomycetes family which 
are invariably found in the blood, the morbid products, the excretions, 
the secretions, &c., of swine diseased with swine plague, and which, for 
reasons stated in my previous reports, I am obliged to look upon as con- 
stituting the infectious principle and the real cause of that disease, for 
the following reasons: I called those Schizomycetes, when presenting 
themselves in their rod-shaped or higher developed form, “ Bacilli” (lit- 
tle sticks), partly on account of their stick-like shape, and partly on 
account of their, in many respects, close relation and similarity—by 
constituting the cause of an almost equally destructive disease—to the 
well known “ Bacillus anthracis,” and I gave them the name “ suis” from 
sus (Swine) as constituting the cause and infectious principle of a dis- 
ease peculiar to that animal, though communicable, under favorable 
circumstances, to others. I was then, however, not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the exact classifications of the various disease-producing 
Schizomycetes, as made by different European authors, such as Cohn, 
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Billroth, Klebs, and others, and I would not have attempted to name 
them at all had 1 found them named or sufficiently described by any one 
else. Since then I have worked considerably with the microscope, and 
have become somewhat familiar with the classifications adopted by the 
Europeans, which, it must be regretted, differ widely, and, owing to 
almost insurmountable difficulties, are yet unsatisfactory. All, how- 
ever, seem to agree that those Schizomycetes classed by them under the 
name of “ Bacillus” do not form clusters or colonies (Rasen, zooglea- 


- masses, gliacoccos, or coccoglia), and do not undergo metamorphoses from 


globular to rod-shaped Schizomycetes, two things decidedly character- 
istic of the microscopic parasites of the Schizomycetes family as found 
in swine plague; consequently the name adopted, Bacillus, was not well 
chosen, and is not suitable. Cohn, considered as one of the best au- 
thorities, discriminates Spherobacteria, Microbacteria, Desmobacieria, 
and Spirobacteria, and divides the former in Chromogenic, Zymogenie, 
and Pathogenic Spherobacteria. According to his classification the Schi- 
zomycetes of swine plague, in their globular form, would come under 
the head of Pathogenic Spherobacteria, and in their rod-shaped or stick- 
like form under the head of Microbacieria, under which he arranges 
only two species, Bacterium termo, and Bacterium lineola, neither of 
which is identical to the rod-shaped Schizomycetes of swine plague. 
Bacterium termo is much more lively in its movements than the latter, 
which, also, invariably disappears as soon as Bacterium termo or putre- 
faction bacterium makes its appearance in large numbers, and Bacterium 
lineola is considerably larger. Bacillus anthracis is classed by Cohn 
among the Desmobacteria, of which he gives it as a characteristic that 
the same never form any clusters or zooglea-masses. Spirobacieria (see 
sub. LV in drawing in my first report) have been found a few times, 
but I am convinced their occurrence was accidental. 

Billroth makes a different classification, and objects to a separation of 
the globular from the rod-shaped Schizomycites, as both forms belong 
to several species, and constitute only different stages of development. 
According to his classification the Schizomycetes of swine plague would 
come under the head of Coccobacteria, and might be called Coccobacteria 
sus. 

Two of my drawings (one sub. VII in my first report, and another 
one in my second) present club-shaped bacteriaor Schizomycetes. These, 
according to Billroth, are Helobacteria, and constitute a higher develop- 
ment of Coccobacterium. The bright and light-refracting granules or 
globules which constitute the knob, situated in some of the Helobacteria 
at one end, and in others further toward the middle (cf. drawing in my 
second report), are capable, according to Billroth, of enduring high de- 
grees of heat and cold, and may even completely dry up without being 
destroyed, or losing their germinating power. If moistened and swelled 
again in a sufficiently wet or watery substance, they will produce a great 
many very fine and pale spores (mierococcos), which are usually envel- 
oped in a pale viscous substance (glia); such a group of spores, colony, 
or cluster (gliacoccos or coccoglia), remains for some time together, or at 
rest. These spores, or micrococcos, can multiply by division, and after- 
wards either remain together as irregular-shaped clusters, or coccoglia- 
masses, or in form of chains (streptococcos); or, if the glia formation is 
destroyed, multiply further as single micrococcos. In most cases, how- 
ever, these spores, or micrococcos, which have come forth from the Helo- 
bacterium, soon stretch or grow lengthwise, and become rod-shaped bodies 
(bacteria). In fluids these bacteria, after some time of rest, commence 
to move, work themselves out of the glia or viscous substance, and 
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swim about in the fluid (swarming vegetation-spores, or swarming bac- 
teria). During this swarming period and later, after they have found 
somewhere a place of rest, these bacteria begin to stretch or to grow 
longer—sometimes very long; a traverse furcation appears in the mid- 
die; the ends commence to swing to and fro, and finally a separation 
takes place, and the long bacterium is divided into two. Usually the 
ends divide again and again, till finally the joints sometimes become so 
short as to be not much longer than thick. In other cases only lines of 


demarcation are formed, and an actual separation does not take place, - 


at least not at once. In such a case the joints are first square, but soon 
become round, and then the bacteriwm (strepio bacterium) resembles a 
coccos chain. If the glia which envelops the erecos-colonies, from which 
the bacteria come forth, is very thick and tough, and if the bacteria part 
from each other by separating continually, new glia and no chains are 
formed, then confluent and resting (motionless), Glia and Petalobacteria 
are produced, and their elements, especially on the surface of a fluid, 
can vegetate for a long time without obtaining motion. 

According to Billroth the final changes of the bacteria and bacteria 
chains, which have been without motion from the beginning, or have 
come to rest after a period of swarming, may differ as follows: 1. The 
plasma may pass out of the envelope in form of a sterile viscid sub- 
stance, and the empty envelope remains. 2. The plasma may become 
crenated in different directions (moniliform), while the envelope remains; 
the crenation leads to separation, and pale globules (micrococcos) are 
formed, which multiply more and more within the envelope, and grow- 
ing, roundish-shaped, palmelloid-ramified, and cylindrical cells or sacs, 
full of micrococcos (ascococcos) are produced. These cells or sacs finally 
break or dissolve, and the micrococcos become free. What becomes of 
them Billroth leaves undecided. 38. The plasma of a bacterium contracts 
to one or more shining or light-refracting globules, with dark outlines, 
and thus the Helobacteria, commenced with, are formed. 

As nearly all these various changes and formations have been repeat- 
edly observed, it may be that these club-shaped formations, or Helobac- 
teria, of Billroth, which I was inclined to look upon as foreign to the 
disease, are only a higher development, or another form of the swine- 
plague Schizomycetes. 

Klebs has the same objections to Cohn’s classification as Billroth, but 
does not agree with the latter. He divides the Schizomycetes (Naegeli), 
which he calls Schistomyeetes, into two groups, Microsporines and Mo- 
nadines. According to his classification the Schizomycetes of swine 
plague would come under the head of the former, of which it is a main 
characteristic that the same do not develop any offensive gases, like the 
members of the second group, the Monadines. 

It may be asked, which of the various forms presented in the draw- 
ings represent the true swine-plague producing Schizomycetes? I will 
try to answer as well asIcan. In the first place, the drawings, especi- 
ally those accompanying my first report, are not as accurate as I de- 
sired them to be, because I am no draughtsman, and in the beginning 
of my investigation had to work with objectives—my best lens was a 
No. 8-im. Hartnack, much inferior to those I have now, a one-tenth 
Tolles and No. 10 Hartnack; therefore I had difficulty to get sharp and 
accurate outlines, and still greater difficulty in reproducing them on 
paper. Secondly, a great many Schizomycetes, being so exceedingly 
small, appear to be very similar to each other; especially Bacterium ter- 
mo, so often met with, is very similar in appearance to the rod-shaped 
Schizomycetes of swine plague, and unless a very superior lens of high 
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magnifying power is used, a Tolles /;, for instance, can sometimes hard- 
ly be distinguished from the latter, except by its livelier movements, 
which, of course, cannot be shown in a drawing. Two or more species 
of Schizomycetes may be very similar in appearance, or so nearly alike 
as to make a discrimination impossible, and still they may possess en- 
tirely different properties, and produce very diiferent effects. The fol- 
lowing may serve as an illustration: The pigment-bacteria, or chromo- 
genic sphaerabacteria of Cohn, are all alike and cannot be distinguished, 
and still the various species produce different colors, but each species 
invariably the same. One, for instance, produces green, another red, 
another blue, another orange, and soon. The Schizomycetes of swine 
plague and those of putrefaction, though similar in form, are entirely 
different in their effect, and even antagonistic to each other in so far as 
the former, as has already been stated, commence to disappear as soon 
as the latter make their appearance. To show the visible difference be- 
tween the swine plague Schizomycetes and Bacterium termo I refer to 
drawing, Fig. XIX a and b, which represents the latter after Siedamgro- 
tzky and Cohn. 

Not all the small particles, however, which are sometimes seen swim- 
ming in the blood or blood serum, and may even show a slight motion, 
are micrococci, or globular Schizomycetes; some of them are products 
of detritus, or minute fat globules, &c. But those minute globular 
bodies, which strongly reflect the light, are sometimes even more nu- 
merous than the blood-corpuscles, and are notdestroyed by adding a weak 
solution of caustic potash, must be considered as micrococci, or globular 
Schizomycetes. Further, where clusters or colonies (gliacoccos or zoo- 
gloea-masses) are existing, and where rod-shaped Schizomycetes or bac- 
teria are accompanying the spherical forms, then no doubt can remain. 
There are yet several other means by which their true nature can be 
determined, but to enumerate them would ‘lead too far, and will not be 
necessary. One other point, however, may yet be mentioned. If the 
small globular bodies, seen under the microscope, are detritus or min- 
ute fat-globules, they will, at best, remain as they are, but will not 
propagate or increase in numbers like the micrococci, which multiply or 
propagate in many other fluids besides blood, if put into them, and even 
in fluids entirely different from that in which they have been found. In 
other words, the micrococci can be cultivated, and detritus and fat- 
globules cannot. 

Under some circumstances the swine plague Schizomycetes are easily 
destroyed, for instance, if exposed on a bare, dry surface to the rays of 
light, or a free access of air; but in a suitable vehicle or nutritious sub- 
stance, or protected by a porous body which keeps them moist and 
warm, their tenacity of life seems to be very great (cf. experiment with 
experimental pig No. 3, and the case communicated by Mr. Pendarvis). 
It is also a well-known fact that in the spring, particularly if a hard or 
dry winter has been destructive to the infections principle, swine plague 
almost invariably makes its first appearance again in swine-yards which 
contain old straw-stacks, &c., at the edge of the timber, or in some other 
Sheltered nook or corner where the Schizomycetes have found protection. 
As to a proper vehicle or nutritious substance or fluid, the Schizomyce- 
tes of swine plague do not seem to be as particular as many other kinds. 
Water, especially if it contains a slight admixture of organic substan- 
ces, is about as suitable as anything else. 

The swine-plague Schizomycetes, even in a very sick animal, or in the 
carcass of one that has just died, are never as numerous in the (fresh) 
blood as in the morbid products, the urine, the excrements, the lymph, 
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the pulmonal exudation, &c., and are usually found in the fresh blood 
taken from a vein or artery and examined immediately, only in their 
globular form. AsI stated in my first report, and recent observations 
have confirmed it, the globular Schizomycetes undergo changes, develop, 
and, at a certain stage of their development or growth, form clusters or 
colonies (zoogloea-masses or coccoglia); these clusters, it seems, are 
formed principally in the smaller, narrower vessels, get stuck in the finer 
or finest capillaries, and obstruct them; then these zoogloea masses di- 
vide, or parts are torn off by the pressure of the blood-current, are car- 
ried a little farther, and cause new obstructions, or form emboli, a proc- 
ess which, it appears to me, causes most if not all the morbid changes. 
At any rate, in such embolic hearths, not only in the lungs, but in other 
tissues just as well, whole nests of partially developed (globular, double, 
and rod-shaped) Schizomycetes can be found. It is therefore but nat- 
ural that the circulating blood contains comparatively (not positively) 
few Schizomycetes, because the latter are carried into, get stuck, 
congregate, and accumulate gradually in the capillaries already ob- 
structed by the viscous clusters. Besides, in the emboli in the affected 
tissues, the Schizomycetes can always be found in great abundance in 
the lymphatic glands, in the kidneys, in the extravasated blood, and in 
the ulcerous tumors; in the kidneys, probably, because through those 
organs a great many Schizomycetes are eliminated. They are also thrown 
off or discharged through the intestines, the lungs, and the skin, and, 
perhaps, through the salivary glands and the mucous membrane, but 
that I do not know. 

Most of the German investigators claim for the disease-producing 
Schizomycetes the same principle as the putrefaction and ferment-bac- 
teria, that is, chemically acting or poisonous properties. Whether the 
swine-plague Schizomycetes act also as a poisonous substance, and 
not simply in a mechanical way, I do not know, because I have no proof 
of their chemical action, but that the many millions or billions existing 
in one diseased animal are able, notwithstanding their minuteness, to 
produce important changes by robbing the animal organism of nutritive 
material, and by depriving it of large quantities of oxygen, directly as 
well as indirectly, is very evident. 

One other question may be asked, Where do the swine-plague Schiz- 
omycetes come from? ‘This question cannot be satisfactorily answered. 
Only one thing is certain, they immigrate or enter from the outside, and 


are not developed, as has been claimed by several authors, under the | 


influence of the disease from germs pre-existing in the normad blood. 
Wherever swine-plague Schizomycetes do not find an entrance, there no 
swine plague will appear. 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS. 


These are in perfect harmony with those obtained in the fall of 1878, 
and in the winter and spring of 1879, and may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. The most effective means of prevention that can be applied by the 
individual owners of swine consists, first, in promptly destroying and 
burying sufficiently deep and out of the way the first animal or animals 
that show symptoms of swine plague, if the disease is just making its 
appearance, and in disinfecting the premises, or, if that is difficult, in 
removing the herd at once to a non-infected place, or out of the reach of 
the infectious principle. If possible the herd should be taken to a piece 
of high and dry ground, free from any straw and rubbish—if recently 
plowed, still better—and should there receive clean food and no water 
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except such as is freshly drawn from a well. If this is complied with, 
and if all communication whatever with any diseased hogs or pigs is cut 
off in every respect, which is absolutely necessary, and still danger 
should be anticipated, for instance, if one or more animals should have 
become infected before the herd was removed, or a possibility of either 
food or water for drinking being or becoming tainted with the infectious 
principle should exist, the danger may be averted, or at least be very 
much diminished by administering three times a day in the water for 
drinking either some carbolic acid (about ten drops each time for every 
150 pounds of live-weight), or some hyposulphite of soda (a tea spoonful 
for every 100 pounds of live-weight), till all danger has disappeared. 
Second, where swine plague has been allowed to make some progress 
in the herd, or where the presence of the disease is not discovered until 
several animals have been taken sick or have died, others have become 
infected, the best that can be done is to separate at once the healthy 
animals ‘from the diseased and suspected ones; to place the healthy ani- 
mals by themselves and the doubtful ones by themselves; to separate, 
disinfect, and treat the animals in the way just stated. Special care 
must be taken to prevent any communication, direct or indirect, between 
the three different parts of the herd. If one person has to do the feed- 
ing, &c., he must make it a strict rule to attend always first to the 
healthy ‘animals, then to those considered as doubtful, and last to the 
sick ones, and must never reverse that rule, or go among the healthy 
hogs or pigs after he has been in the yard or pen occupied ‘by the others. 
If possible each portion of the herd should have its own attendant, who 
should not come in contact with any of the others. The separation must 
be a strict one in every respect; even dogs and other animals may carry 
the infectious principle from the diseased animals or from the yard occu- 
pied by them to the healthy hogs and pigs. Buckets, pails, &c., which 
are used in feeding the sick hogs should not be used for the healthy 
ones, because the infectious principle may be conveyed by them from 
one place to another. Last but not least, it is very essential that the 
yard or hog-lot occupied by the healthy portion of the herd be higher 
than that occupied by the others. If it is lower, and especially if it is 
so situated that water and other liquids from the other hog-lots can 
flow into it, or over it, the separation is worse than useless, for then the 
healthy portion of the herd will surely become infected unless the ground 
is exceedingly dry. Third, whenever swine plague is prevailing in the 
neighborhood, any oper ation, such as ringing, marking by wounding, or 
cutting ears or tail, and castration and spaying particularly, must not 
be performed, bni should be delayed until the disease has disappeared, 
or does not exist anywhere within a radius of two miles. if such opera- 
tion should become absolutely necessary, the wounds must be dressed 
at least once a day with an effective disinfectant, for instance, with a 
solution of carbolic acid or thymol, till a healing has been effected. 

2. Swine plague is very often communicated ‘from herd to herd and 
from place to place by a careless, and, in some cases, even criminal con- 
tamination of running streamleis, creeks, and rivers with the excre- 
ments and other excretions of diseased hogs and pigs, and with the car- 
casses and parts of the carcasses of the dead animals. This source of 
the spreading of the disease can be stopped only by declaring such con- 
tamination of streamlets a nuisance and making the offense punishable 
by law. Allowing swine affected with the plague to have access to 
such streamlets should be considered as constituting good evidence of 
such a contamination, as also the throwing of dead hogs, or bate of a 
carcass, into such streamlets, creeks, or rivers. 
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3. The rendering tanks established in almost every locality in which 
swine plague is or has been prevailing, contribute very much, directly 
and indirectly, to the spreading of the disease. They contribute di- 


rectly by disseminating the infectious principle wherever the tank- 


agents, who collect the dead hogs from the farmers, travel with their 
wagons; and by contaminating and infecting, in many instances at 
least, the waters of streamlets, creeks, and rivers with such parts of the 
dead hogs as are not worth rendering, but which constitute the principal 
seat of the morbid process. Indirectly they contribute by inducing the 
farmers to leave their dead animals lying around unburied, thus remain- 
ing a source of infection until the “‘dead-hog man” comes and takes 
them away. If transportation of swine that have died of the disease is 
prohibited by law, the numerous rendering tanks will soon disappear, 
and another source of infection will thus be closed. 

4, The disease is spread not only by the transportation of dead hogs, 
but also by that of diseased ones. That such is the case becomes ap- 
parent by the fact that swine plague in its spreading not only follows 
the course of streamlets, creeks, and rivers, but also travels along the 
lines of railroads and public highways. All traffic in, and transporta- 
tion of, diseased hogs and pigs, and of animals that have died of swine 
plague, should, therefore, be stopped; and sending diseased swine to 
market—a very common practice at present—should be made a criminal 
offense. Further, a law which would compel every owner of swine to take 
care of them, to confine them to his own premises, and not allow them 
to run at large on public highways, &c., would, if executed and complied 
with, do a great deal of good, and prevent a great many infections. It 
has happened very often that a stray hog or pig has carried the disease 
into a healthy herd; and, vice versa, it has happened also—perhaps 
just as often—that a hog or pig has become infected while among other 
swine and, coming home again, has introduced swine plague into the 
herd to which it belonged. 

5. As to sweeping and effective measures of prevention, I would only 
repeat what I said in my lastreport. No authenticated case of a sponta- 
neous development of swine plague has yet come to my knowledge, and 
the disease, | am more convinced than ever, can be stamped out, but 
only by adopting the most stringent measures, such as I advocated in 
my last report. If the stamping-out process is begun in the winter, af- 
ter the fat hogs have been sold or butchered, and before the spring pigs 
have been born, the difficulties will not be insurmountable, and the 
hardships or inconveniences necessarily to be imposed upon the own- 
ers of diseased swine will not be as great as might be supposed. 
The best method, as stated before, would be to kill and bury or cre- 
mate, immediately, every hog or pig that shows symptoms of swine 
plague. Where this cannot be done, the diseased or infected herds 
must be isolated from all healthy animals for a period extending at least 
to two months after the last sick animal has died or recovered. All 
dead hogs or pigs must be immediately buried or burned ; persons at- 
tending to sick hogs should be prohibited from going among healthy 
swine; infected strawstacks, &c., should be burned. 

6. As to medicines for the purpose of prevention, carbolic acid given 
twice or three times a day in the water for drinking has proved to be of 
value, and has done good service, and so has hyposulphite of soda. 
These medicines are valuable, and have proved to be effective, especi- 
ally in cases in which there is reason to suppose that the water for drink- 
ing or the food may become infected, but it is doubtful whether the 
disinfecting and antiseptic properties of those medicines will be sufficient 
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to destroy the infectious principle or its effect, if its influx is a great 
one, and continued by keeping healthy and diseased swine together in 
the same lot, yard, or pen. A strict separation is necessary, at any rate 
of the greatest importance, because the effect of the infectious principle, 
like that of an accumulative poison, seems to increase and to become 
more intense or violent after each new influx; in other words, the dis- 
ease, as a rule, will be the more malignant, and the time of incubation 
or period of colonization will be the shorter the greater the amount of 
the infectious principle introduced. Other disinfectants, such as sali- 
eylic acid (rather doubtful) and thymol have probably a similar effect 
as carbolic acid, but are rather expensive, and therefore can be made 
use of only on a small scale. 

7. Salt and ashes, sulphate of iron or copperas, sulphur, assafoetida, 
black antimony, lime, coal, carbonate of soda, soap, oil of turpentine, 
and quite a number of other similar substances, singly, and in various 
combinations, have been used very extensively by a large number of 
farmers in different parts of the State, and at different seasons of the 
year, but notwithstanding diligent inquiry, I have failed to learn of a 
solitary case in which any of those substances, or any combination of 
them, has produced favorable results, or in which their use has been fol- 
lowed by a decrease in the mortality that might not be ascribed more 
reasonably to other causes. Sulphate of iron especially is of no value, 
neither as a preventive nor as a remedy. Mr. Bassett, an intelligent 
farmer in Champaign County, tried it thoroughly, and has used it ex- 
tensively, and lost 96 per cent. of a very nice herd of shoats. Others 
have met with similar results. 

8. As to a treatment of the diseased animals, there can be no doubt 
that a good hygienic treatment—a strict separation of the diseased ani- 
mals from each other, so as to prevent any further influx of the infectious 
principle is advisable. Swine diseased with the plague evince very often 
avitiated appetite for the excrements and the urine of their companions, 
and as these excretions contain immense numbers of Schizomycetes, 
spherical and rod-shaped, and are therefore highly infectious, more and 
more infection or disease-producing elements will be introduced into 
the animal organism if that vitiated appetite is satisfied. Clean 
quarters and clean troughs (it is very important to clean the troughs’ 
after each meal), clean and fresh well-water to drink, clean food to eat, 
reasonable and adequate protection against the inclemency of the 
. weather (against heat as well as against cold, rain, snow, &c.), and pure 
air to breathe will goa good way and may save many an animal. 

As to a medical treatment, it would be necessary, if anything at all 
is to be accomplished, to subject every individual animal to a special 
treatment, dictated by circumstances; but as this is impessible, 
especially in a large herd of swine, not much can be expected from the 
use of medicines unless a “ specific” is discovered that is simple of ap- 
plication. If such a specific remedy is existing, one would suppose, 
from the nature of the disease, it must be among the antiseptics or dis- 
infectants. I have tried several of them, and so far have met with very 
poor results, as most of the animals thus treated have died, probably 
because the morbid changes had become irreparalle. Hyposulphite of 
soda especially, which afterwards, in Mr, Graham’s herd, proved to be 
very effective, even under aggravated circumstances—at least, its use 
was attended with very satisfactory results—and which is compara- 
tively cheaper, and easy of application, was used extensively in three 
different herds, but failed to produce any visible good results, and so 
with all other medicines that were tried. 
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All the medicines, secret and otherwise, used so far—and their num- 
ber is legion—have not done a particle of good, or, if they have, I have 
been unable to hear of it. Usually those farmers who have used the 
most medicine, or the greatest variety of medicines, have lost the 


largest number of hogs, possibly because, relying upon the medicines, — 


they neglected all other sanitary measures. Good results, in somewhat 
mitigating the morbid process and improving thereby the chances of 
recovery, have been produced by feeding boiled, cooked, or steamed 
food, and also by feeding animal food. The wholesome effect of the 
former seems to be due to the fact that in cooked, boiled, or steamed 
food, if fed as soon as cold enough, no disease-producing Schizomycetes 
are apt to be existing, and if it is fed exclusively none are introduced 
through the digestive canal into the animal organism. Animal food 
has had in some cases a good effect, probably because it is rapidly 
digested, and a rapid digestion, it seems, is not favorable to an intro- 
duction of the disease-producing Schizomycetes into the animal organ- 
ism by means of the digestive canal. Still, feeding animal food consti- 
tutes by no means a sure protection, because hogs fed in slaughter- 
houses, and hogs fed with the offal from a hotel-table (for instance, 
those belonging to the Doane House, in Champaign, in the fall of 1878) 
became affected and died of swine plague. 
Very respectfully, 
H. J. DETMERS, V. 8. 
CHICAGO, ILL., February 28, 1880. 


REPORT OF DR. JAMES LAW. 
SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT ON SWINE FEVER. 


_ Hon. Wiiu1AM G. LE Duc, 
Commissioner of Agriculture: 

Sir: At the time when I made my first supplemental report, several 
of the experiments referred to in that paper were incomplete, while 
others had just. been started, so that it becomes necessary to furnish a 
second addendum to give the final results of my observations. As the 


simplest mode of dealing with these supplementary facts I shall refer 
to them seriatim, beginning with those which are merely complement- — 


ary of the last report. 
INFECTION BY COHABITATION. 


In my last report an instance of this kind was farnished, and a de- 
duction made that the disease was most virulent when at its height, in- 


asmuch as that the exposed pig seemed to resist the contagion from an’ 


animal in process of gonvalescence, but speedily (in twelve days) fell a 
victim when placed along with a pig in which the malady was actively 
advancing. In the present report (No. 1) is given the necropsy of the 
pig infected by such exposure. The characteristics of the disease were 
sufficiently well marked, for though the bowels showed little more than 
a catarrhal inflammation, with an excessive secretion of glairy mucus, 
dirty, greenish-black pigmentation and two small circular blood extray- 
asations, yet the other organs presented distinct swine-plague lesions. 
Thus, there were the characteristic blotches on the skin, the petechial 
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Lung of Experimental heifer, showing hepatization. 
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External surface of left lobe of lung of Mr. Morris pig. 
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Nos. 1,2,3,4,and 5 are thintransversal sections of lung stained in 
Kleinenburég's solution. No.6,same,but not stained. 
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discolorations on the heart and in the kidneys, the deep purple patches 
on the liver, and-above all the pigmentation or deep red congestion of 
the groups of lymphatic glands and all parts of the body. The signifi- 
cant congestion of the lungs was also present. The only remarkable 
feature of the case was the excessive bloody engorgement and enlarge- 
ment of the spleen, which is a constant feature of malignant anthrax, 
but is usually found in other affections (malarial fevers, septicemia), 
in which there are profound changes in the blood. While, therefore, 
this lesion is an unusual one, yet it is one to be expected in this disease 
whenever the destruction of the blood globules or material changes in 
the albuminoids of that fluid reach a certain point of extension. In an 
animal that has been exposed to the infection of the swine-plague and 
which presents all the other characteristic lesions, this one superadded 
manifestation must be accepted as only implying a more than ordinarily 
profound modification of the blood elements. 


POST-MORTEM EXAMINATION OF INFECTED LAMB. 


In my last report I gave the record of the inoculated lamb up to the 
end of January. (See supplementary report: pages 101 and 112.) I 
now add No. 2, the remainder of the record and the necropsy of the 
same. The intestinal irritation and catarrh as manifested by the ten- 
derness of the anus and the mucus discharges with the feces, together 
with the elevated temperature and enlarged lymphatic glands, presented 
much in common with the affection in the pig. The marked eruption 
in the ears might be accepted as representing the skin lesions of the pig. 

After death the more characteristic lesions were the purple mottling 
of the liver, kidneys, and heart, the grayish consolidation of portions 
of the lungs, and the deep pigmentation of the lymphatic glands in 
general. The nodular caseous masses scattered so profusely along the 
coats of the bowels in this case, and which are far from uncommon in 
sheep, appear to consist of diseased and overdistended mucus crypts, 
and cannot be held as in any way connected with the contagion of the 
swine fever. 

The absence of acute lesions, like red congestion of the lymphatic 
glands, in this lamb may be partly accounted for by the mildness with 
which the disease manifested itself, and by the fact that nearly four 
weeks had passed since the last inoculation, and three weeks since the 
last manifestation of abnormally high temperature. That the lamb suf- 
fered from the poison may be safely assumed from the fact that the pig 
No. 4 sickened with the specific fever after inoculation from it. 


POST-MORTEM EXAMINATION OF THE INFECTED MERINO NO. 3. 


Like the lamb, this was left with an imperfect’ record in our last re- . 
port. In this the life record is completed and the necropsy given, with 
results very similar to those furnished by thelamb. Here again the main 
changes consisted in purple mottling of the liver and heart, and the deep 
pigmentation of the lymphatic glands. The yellowish-brown coloration 
of the kidneys implied antecedent changes probably of the nature of in- 
flammation or extravasation. The caseous rounded masses found in the 
bowels of the lamb were remarkable here by their absence in further 
corroboration of the remark that these are independent lesions resulting 
from pre-existing disease, and in no way connected with that now occu: . 
pying our attention. 
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PIG SUCCESSFULLY INOCULATED FROM SHBEP AND LAMB NO. 4 
(See supplementary report, page 101.) 


This experiment, referred to in the text of the last report, is now furnished 
in extenso with the necropsy of the infected pig. It will be seen that 
the pig was inoculated twice, at an interval of fifteen days, with the 
mucus from the anus of the infected sheep, and one with scabs from the 
ear of the lamb. Enlarged lymphatic glands were observable before 
the last inoculation, and six days after it there was a febrile tempera- 
ture, and the more violent manifestations of the complaint. 

After death the following characteristic lesions were observed: Thein- — 
testines had patches of congestion, the follicles were enlarged and the 
rectum ulcerated; purple discolorations were present on the liver, kid- 
neys, and heart; the lymphatic glands were enlarged and congested, of 
a deep red, in some cases almost black. 

This evidence as to the nature of the disease was clear enough, but 
to substantiate it the following experiment was undertaken: 


SUCCESSFUL INOCULATION FROM THE PIG INFECTED BY THE SHEEP 
No. 5. 


The pig designated as No. 5 in this report was inoculated with scabs 
from the ear and eyelids of pig No. 4, and though this eaused little 
change of temperature, it was followed by all the other prominent symp- 
toms of the disease. On post-mortem examination on the twelfth day 
after the inoculation, the characters of the plague were found well 
marked. ‘The red and black blotches on the skin were extensive, the 
ears blue, the intestines extensively congested with enlarged follicles in 
the cecum and colon and blood extravasations and ulcers in the ree- 
tum. Purple discolorations and petechiz were numerous on the liver, 
kidneys, and heart, and finally the lymphatic glands in general were in 
part congested of a ’ deep red, and in part pigmented as the result of a 
previous. congestion. 

Here, then, in the second generation of the poison from the sheep we 
have the symptoms as well marked and the course of the disease as 
rapid and severe as in its first remove from the ovine subject. 


PIG SUCCESSFULLY INOCULATED FROM THE INFECTED LAMB. 


In experiment No. 6 of the present report is given the record of a pig 
inoculated from the swelling in the axilla (near the seat of inoculation) 
of the lamb. The inoculation produced fever, with the general malaise, 
moping, peevish grunt, inappetence, and cutaneous blotches of the 
Swine-plague. When-killed, on the eleventh day, the skin presented 
a number of red and purple blotches, and was covered with the black 
unctuous exudation so frequent in this disease. The bowels contained 
patches of congestion, the ezcum and colon enlarged, and the follicles 
and the rectum ulcerated. ‘The liver, kidneys, lungs, and heart had pur- 
ple blotches. Finally the lymphatic glands in the abdomen were en- 
larged and congested of a deep red or ‘black, and those in the chest and 
guttural region ‘dar kly pigmented. Thisis as unequivocal a case as those 
already recorded, and fully confirms our position that the virus of this 
disease may be transmitted through the sheep and conveyed back to the 
pig with active effect. 
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In my last report, page 101, I reported suspicious lesions in a rat in- 
oculated with swine-plague virus and more characteristic symptoms in a 
pig inoculated from this rat. In No.7 of the present report will be found 
the full record of the pig in question. By a reference to this record it 
will be seen that without much elevation of temperature this pig showed 
a purple cutaneous eruption on the fifth day and enlarged glands on the 
twelfth, when it was inoculated with bloody mucus from the anus of the 
infected lamb. After this the symptoms became much more severe, and 
when killed, twenty-two days after, the pig showed unequivocal symp- 
toms of the affection. Whatever may be concluded as to the result of the 
infection from the rat in this case, it is at least a further corroboration of 
the position that the inoculated sheep is infecting. To further test the 
susceptibility of the rodent, the following experiments were undertaken: 


INOCULATIONS FROM PIG, RAT, AND LAMB, 


The subject of this experiment was a female Suffolk pig presented by 
Cornell University, having been the smallest of the litter. It was about 
three months old, small for its age, and very fat and sluggish. It was 
first inoculated with albumen which had been charged with a drop of 
blood containing bacteria, from pig No. 13 (see report page 90), and had 
been cultivated in three succeeding portions of albumen drawn on each 
occasion from a fresh, newly-broken egg, through a tube that had been 
previously heated to redness to destroy all organic life. For fifteen days 
nothing more was shown than a few purple spots and patches on the 
rump, tail, and hocks. 

The subject was again inoculated with the congested intestine of the 
rat which had died two days after the inoculation. The intestine had 
been frozen over night. For thirteen days more the same equivocal 
symptoms continued. 

A third inoculation was now practiced, this time with bloody mucus 
from the anus of the lamb, diluted with a weak solution of common 
table-salt. 

Twenty-two days after the third inoculation the pig was sacrificed, 
and beyond some pigmentation of the lymphatic glands presented no 
distinct lesions that could be held characteristic of the specific fever. 
In short, the animal had suffered so slightly, if at all, that it might well 
be set down as a case of insusceptibility. This is only what was to be 
expected, as in the case of all plagues and contagia a certain number of 
animals will successfully resist exposure and escape, though the infec- 
tion is most virulent and concentrated. The number of my subjects was 
too small to allow of any satisfactory general estimate; but, so far as it 
goes, it shows one insusceptible animal in twenty-five, or at the rate of 
five per cent. It may, however, be questioned whether the pigmenta- 
tion of the lymphatic glands did not imply a previous mild attack of the 
disease, and whether the apparent immunity in the later inoculations 
was not due to the protective influence of the previous illness. 


SUCCESSFUL INOCULATION OF A RAT—NO. 9, 


This’ subject was inoculated February 5, 1879, with virulent matter 
that had been preserved for seventy-eight days, closely packed in dry 
wheat-bran. The rat was preserved for thirteen days, and finally killed 
February 18, and dissected immediately after death. The guttural lym- 
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phatie glands were deeply congested, so as to be mottled with red. The — 


inguinal glands had a brownish-red hue, the sablumbar lymphatic glands 
were enlarged and pigmented. The small intestines presented patches 
of congestion and redness. The right lung was in greater part red and 
consolidated. The liver was deeply mottled with purple, and the kid- 
neys of a very dark red externally. Finally, the spleen was greatly 
enlarged and gorged with blood. 

Taken all in all, these symptoms are so closely in keeping with those 
of swine plague that there seemed no reasonable grounds for doubting 
that it was really this disease. The one drawback to this conelusion is 
the condition of the spleen; but the enlarged and blood-gorged condition 
of this organ is not unknown in the pig itself, as shown in No. 1 of the 
present report. A second reason for not attaching undue importance to 
the engorged spleen, nor accepting it as indicative of malignant anthrax, 
is that the pig inoculated from this rat developed all the symptoms of the 
hog-fever, while the spleen was rather shrunken and puckered than en- 
larged. Had it been inoculated with the virulent products of malignant 
anthrax, engorgement and distension of the spleen had been inevitable. 


SUCCESSFUL INOCULATION FROM THE RAT. 


On February 19 a healthy pig was inoculated with the congested 
lymphatic glands and lungs of the above-mentioned rat, the morbid. 
products having been inserted in a pouch under the skin, 

On the sixth day there was much malaise, with redness of the skin 
and the appearance of the black unctuous exudation on the ears and 
legs. These went on increasing, and black spots and patches, ineflacea- 
ble by pressure, appeared on the inside of the thighs and hocks. 

The subject was destroyed on the twentieth day and showed the usual 
symptoms of the disease. The stomach and bowels were congested, with: 
glandular swellings in the large intestines, the lymphatic glands corre- 
sponding to the congested bowels were of a deep red, almost black, and 
elsewhere the lymphatics were enlarged and pigmented. Purple blotches 
appeared on the liver, heart, lungs, and air passages, while the spleer 
was small, rather bloodless, puckered, and shrunken. 

The symptoms of the disease were, in short, as unequivocal as when 
inoculation was made from the sick pig direct, and, taken along with the 
less conclusive evidence furnished by case No. 7, may be held to prove 
that the rat is capable of contracting this disease and of conveying it 
back to the pig. 


PROBABLE CONVEYANCE OF THE DISEASE BY RATS. 


In my report for 1878 I expressed an apprehension of this disease be- 
ing conveyed by rats, which fear is only too fully justified by the more 
recent developments. The danger of the conveyance of diseases by these 
vermin not only from pen to pen, but from farm to farm, can never be 
lost sight of, as rats do not by any means confine their depredations to- 
a circumscribed locality, and are quite ready to emigrate and found a 
new colony if their present habitat is unproductive or closely beset by 
their natural enemies. Rats, therefore, that pass from one piggery to 
another may convey the specific poison on their surface or in their sys- 
tems, and may not only leave the germs in the troughs while shariig 
the feed with the pig, but even inoculate it direct while gnawing the 
horns of its feet. 

The importance of exterminating rats from the vicinity of piggeries 
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cannot be too strongly insisted on. Rats are probably the main source 
of trichinia spiralis in pigs, as the infected rat, with its muscles wasting 
as the result of the lodgment in their fibers of myriads of the encysted 
trichinia, becomes correspondingly weak and inactive, and is easily 
caught and devoured by the omniverous animal. If, then, we take the 
observation of Dr. Bellfield and Mr. Attwood as a basis, and accept as 
a fact that 8 per cent. of the hogs killed in Chicago are trichinous; add 
to this that the discovery of these worms in American hams and bacon 
has led to the closure of several European markets against these prod- 
ucts; and, finally, that this specific fever of swine may be contracted and 
conveyed by rats, and we have cause enough for the closer supervision 
of the breeding of swine, and for a systematic destruction of rats wher- 
ever either trichiniasis or the swine plague has manifested itself. The 
swine breeders themselves should be warned against this source of dis- 
ease and loss, but the sanitary authorities should follow up every case 
of trichiniasis and hog cholera, and see that the rats are not allowed to 
become active in its propagation. 


INFECTION BY INOCULATION OF CULTIVATED VIRUS. 


My last experiment was made with a material which might have been 
supposed to have been thoroughly disinfected. A little pleuritic fluid 
swarming with actively moving bacteria was added to some milk and 
boiled for fiveminutes. Whencold, a drop or two of ammonia was added, 
the neck of the glass vessel plugged with cotton wool, and the whole 
placed in an incubator at 98° F. for twodays. A second and third por- 
tion of boiled milk and ammonia were successively inoculated from the 
first and second, and a little of the milk with the third generation 
of the cultivated poison was injected under the skin of a healthy pig. 

The subject suffered from illness with red and purple spots on the 
skin anda greasy blackexudation; was killed on the twenty-first day and 
immediately dissected. The stomach was extensively discolored, of adark 
brownish red, becoming a bright red at the margins. The small intes- 
tines were congested and showed punctiform pectichiez, especially on the 
duodenum and on the ilieum near the ileo-ceeal valve. The large in- 
testine had enlarged follicles and patches of congestion, and the lym- 
phatic glands of the bowels were discolored adeep red. Elsewhere the 
lymphatic glands were either reddened or pigmented. The Inngs and 
liver showed little change, but there were purple discoloraticns on the 
kidneys and heart. 

This case was evidently one of the specific hog fever, and, unless some 
source of fallacy entered, seems to imply that the germs of the disease 
may on certain conditions resist for a time the heat of boiling water. A 
single experiment is, however, too narrow a basis for the support of a- 
theory, and I shall therefore content myself with merely recording the 
result, and leave the matter to be made the subject of a more crucial 
test at some time in the future. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of these experimental inocula- 
tions is the fact that the pigs inoculated from the infected sheep and 
rats appeared to take the disease in a mild form, and in all such cases it 
seemed probable that, had the animals not been sacrificed by the knife, 
a recovery might have ensued. In the case of the pigs inoculated from 
the sheep, one (No. 4) was twice inoculated, thirty-eight and twenty- 
three days before it was killed, and although the disease showed itself 
in an unequivocal form, yet it was not severe and did not promise a fatal 
result. A second (No. 7), inoculated from the lamb twenty-one days be- 
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fore it was sacrificed, proved more severe, but did not reach a fatal re- 
sult; a third (No. 8) was inoculated twenty-two days before its death, 
and showed such slight symptoms and post mortem lesions that it might 
have been questioned whether it really had the disease; a fourth (No. 
5), inoculated twelve days before its death, had very slight symptoms 
and lesions of the disease; while in a fifth (No. 6). that lived for the 
same length of time after inoculation the symptoms were more severe, 
but there was no certain indication of a fatal oe 

Of the pigs inoculated from the rat, two (Nos. 1 and 7 1), inoculated 
from the first rat, had such slight symptoms that they were afterward 
inoculated from the lamb, and the third (No. 10) inoculated from the 
second rat, twenty days before it was killed, showed moderate but dis- 
tinctly marked symptoms, and was manifestly improving when it was 
sacrificed. 

Tnoculations from the infected rabbit were more redoubtable. One pig 
(No. 8, Add. I), inoculated twice from the rabbit and killed on the four- ~ 
teenth day after the last inoculation, was suffering severely and might 
have died. Another (No. 9, Add. 1) was so ill on the twentieth day 
after the inoculation that he could not have survived many hours longer. 

These facts point to the most important conclusion that the poison 
of the swine plague, when passed through the system of the sheep or 
rat, becomes lessened in virulence, and usually conveys the disease 
back to the pig in a non-fatal form. Should this be sustained by 
further experiment, and should this, like some other bacteridian dis- 
eases, so affect the system that a second attack is rendered much milder 
or entirely prevented, it will open the way for a system of vicarious in- 
oculation that will save our swine breeders from the yearly losses of tens 
of millions that now threaten the very existence of this industry. It is 
noticeable that the pig (No. 5) inoculated from the pig infected from the 
lamb, and therefore by poison the second remove from the ovine sub- 
ject, though showing symptoms of the disease, did not suffer severely 
in the twelve days it was allowed to survive, so that the mitigation of 
the poison may remain for some generations after it has once passed 
through the sheep. 

That a further inquiry in this direction promises valuable results 
may be further deduced from recent developments in anthrax and 
chicken cholera. 

In February, 1878, Burdon Sanderson and William Duguid, at Brown 
Institution, London, inoculated guinea-pigs with the poison of the an- 
thrax, and conveyed the disease from guinea-pig to guinea-pig for sev- 
eral generations of the poison. From different guinea-pigs it was 
inoculated back upon two yearling heifers and a six months’ calf, and 
in all produced active disease, but in no case with a fatal result. Re- 
covery in all cases might be said to have occurred by the fifth day. 
The liquids from the guinea-pigs thus inoculated on the cattle were sub- 
jected to the counter test of inoculation on other guinea-pigs, and in all 
cases with fatal results. To test the effect on the system the calf was 
reinoculated fifty-two days after the first, and the heifers nine days after 
the first, with the effect of producing a milder attack on the heifers, and 
a severe but not fatal illness in the calf. 

Again, twenty-five days later, they were inoculated with anthrax 
poison, cultivated in grain infusions, which makes a most virulent and 
fatal preparation; but, though two sickened, in none did a fatal result 
ensue. 

Dr. Greenfield, who was in charge of the Brown Institution in 1879, 
continued these experiments. A steer was inoculated four times in 
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succession with anthrax poison from the guinea-pig with steadily- 
decreasing results, and then a fifth time with blood from an anthrax 
sheep; but he survived all, and did well. 

A six-months’ calf was inoculated with anthrax fluids that had passed 

through the guinea-pig and been afterward cultivated in an albuminous 
fluid for four generations of the poison, and nine days later, with blood 
direct from the spleen of an anthrax guinea-pig; but a recovery ensued 
- in both cases. An old emaciated and pregnant cow inoculated with 
the blood of an anthrax guinea-pig died on the fourth day. Age, de- 
bility, and pregnancy were charged with the-result. Finally, a sheep 
was inoculated with the anthrax poison that had been passed through 
the guinea-pig, and thereafter cultivated to the fourth generation in an 
albuminous fluid; but the result was not fatal. It should be added, 
that the anthrax liquids used on all these animals were tested by con- 
temporary inoculations on guinea-pigs and mice, and invariably with 
fatal effect. 

As a sequel to these, it should be noticed that Pasteur claims to have 
mitigated the poison of chicken cholera and the bacteridian disease by 
cultivation in different fluids; and to have conveyed it back to the fowl, 
not only without producing a fatal result, but with the effect of ren- 
dering the system of the fowl unimpressible by the same poison for the 
future. 

The close analogy between these two diseases and the swine fever in 

their mode of causation by bacteria suggests very strongly a common 
pathology for all; and as the mode of reproduction and development of 
the different bacteria which respectively cause the three plagues is 
probably the same or closely allied, the promise is held out that the 
specific swine fever may be anticipated and prevented, as the above 
experiments imply that the other two affections can be. 

Nor are the above-named observers alone in their tentative results. 
Wernich, Bauman, and Neucki find it highly probable that bacteria are 
destroyed by certain products of thse putrefaction to which they them- 
selves have given rise; so that the continued existence or propagation 
of a specific bacterium in an individual system is rendered difficult or 
impossible by the previous generation of that microphyte in the same 
animal body. ‘ 

But at this point still another question arises. In view of the mild 
effects produced by inoculating the cultivated virus (Nos. 8 and 10, 
present report), may the poison of this disease not be mitigated by cul- 
tivating it in particular solutions, so that when inoculated on the pig 
it will come short of destroying life, and yet prove a protection against 
the ordinary fatal form of the poison? Klein’s cultivations were made 
in the aqueous humor of the rabbit, and though he has not stated how 
violent were the inoculated cases, yet it would not be surprising if they 
proved fatal, as did our own cases of inoculation from the rabbit. My 
inoculations with the swine-plague virus preserved in bran produced 
Severe symptoms and a fatal result, in keeping with the virulence 
of anthrax virus which had been preserved in a similar medium. In 
my other cases, inoculated with virulent egg-albumen (No. 8) and am- 
moniated milk (No. 10), the resulting disease was moderate, and did 
not threaten fatal result. 

While, therefore, it cannot be confidently affirmed that we can at 
will induce a mild form of this affection which shall protect the system 
against @ severe one, we have in the above facts a sufficient warrant 
and inducement to carry this experimental investigation to a certain 
and reliable conclusion. It remains for the experimental pathologist to 
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determine the exact conditions under which such immunity can be ac- 
quired, if at all, and how long the protection to the system is vouch- 
safed. From present appearances it seems oversanguine to expect of 
our legislators any sufficiently vigorous and persevering system of extin- 
guishing our imported and indigenous animal plagues, so that it be- 
comes the more desirable that we should bend our energies to ascertain 
what measures will rob the more prevalent ones of their terrible mor- 
tality, and if the plague germs must be produced and preserved in our 
midst, what will assure us that only the mitigated form of the poison 
shall be laid up, and not the deadly one, as heretofore. 
JAMES LAW. 
ITHACA, N. Y., June 10, 1880. 


APPENDIX. 
RECORD OF Dr. LAaw’s EXPERIMENTS. 
Poland China pig, infected by cohabitation. (See experiment No. 6, Addendum 1.) - 


EXPERIMENT No. 1. 


nit 


Date. Hour. fem ae Remarks. 
1879. oF, 
Jan. 31] 10a.m.. 103 
Ts) pS es Cee 102 
2 do... 101.5 
3 Gon. 102 
4 done. 101.75 
5 do 100.5 
8 9 a.m 102. 25 
CM eC ae 101. 25 
10) edo = S22 102 
AT ee Foe gee 102 
Bayes! = 2 101 | Looking badly. 
15 M0 ).23 100 
16 |...do 99. 75 


Post mortem examination, February 17.—Skin: Deep red blotches beneath the belly, 
inside the fore and hind legs, under the jaws, and at the entrance of one nostril. 

Digestive organs: Mouth natural. Submaxillary and gutteral glands congested and 
pigmented. 

Stomach: Contains food meal, with a little hay and an excess of yellow viseid mucus. 

Small intestines: Contains much glairy, yellow mucus, with some food in the lower 
part of the ileum. Ileo-cwcal valve is pigmented of a deep dirty green beneath the 
mucous membrane. Rectwm has two small circular blood extravasations. 

Liver: Mottled with purple spots. Gall-bladder full of dark green viscid bile. 

Spleen: Enormously enlarged (eleven inches long by two inches wide at its broad- 
est part). Gorged with blood. 

Inguinal, circumflex ileac, pelvic, sublumbar, mesenteric, and omental lymphatic glands 
pigmented. 

Kidneys: Left, natural on the surface ; cortical substance brownish yellow; medul- 
lary substance with numerous purple ecchymosis. Right has patches of congestion on 
the surface of its outer border, and otherwise bears the same lesions as the left. 

Iungs: Have congested lobules partially collapsed. 

Heart: Endocardium mottled of different shades, from purple to yellowish brown. 
Above the tricuspid valve is a considerable straw-colored exudation. 

Subdorsal lymphatic glands : Deeply congested and discolored. Prepectoral and pre- 
scapular glands in a similar condition, and surrounded by a semi-liquid straw-colored 
exudation. A similar exudation is found around the guttural glands in the pericar- 
dium and around the base of the heart, 
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EXPERIMENT No. 2. 


Tong-wooled lamb. (See No. 11, Addendum I, page 112.) , 


; 
| Temperature | 


Date. | Hour. of body. | Remarks. 
1879. orn é Me 
Jan. 31 | 10a.m.. 104 Scours, passing much mucus; iliac glands enlarged. 
Rep: 1 }:..do .... 104 
eh aAO Wa 104 
3 }...do 103 
4 |...do 104.8 
5 |...do 104 A hypodermic needle Peon a greenish cheesy-looking matter 
from the center of the axillary swelling. 
ile -d0'.... 102 Increased axillary swelling. 
lise 0's .2,5 103. 75 
Bil. 00! << 103. 75 
ORs. 0). 103 
12 |..-do .. 103. 25 
14 do 102. 75 
15 do 103. 75 
16 do .. 104. 25 


Killed by bleeding, February 18, 1879.—Post-mortem examination immediately after 
death. 

Digestive organs: Tongue sound; stomach sound. 

Small intestines and, to a greater extent, the cecum and colon studded with hard, 
spherical nodules containing a caseous material, and some of them communicating 
with the cavity of the intestines by a narrow orifice. Guttwral wsophagean and mesen- 
teric lymphatic glands gray from pigmentation. 

Liver: Mottled with purple and yellowish spots. Bile of a bright green. Hepatic 
lymphatic glands deeply pigmented. Spleen natural. 

Kidneys: Cortical substance slightly purple on the surface. Medullary substance 
a a pale yellowish white, surrounded by a purple zone. Peritoneum contained three 

ydatids. 

Inngs have a number of lobulets of a dark-red congested appearance, but still 
firm and tough. There are also a number of hard nodules of a dirty grayish color on 
the surface of the organ. No parasites. Bronchial lymphatic glands pigmented. 
gia Purple spots on the endocardium of the right and left ventricle, especially 

e latter. 


EXPERIMENT No. 3. 


Merino sheep. (Continued from page 112, No. 10, Addendum I.) 


Date. | Hour. sage ae Remarks. 
1879. OF. 
Jan. 31| 10a.m 103. 8 
Webs tec do:e... 102.5 
7 |G 103. 75 
Bat Pee ee 102. 75 
C1 ei Ce eese 100.5 
Lo PAG Cera 103. 6 
Gric.doi...; 102 
Bi leeeGo)..- 103 
ies. d0:.. =. 102.5 
AO ea-00) =< < 102.5 
12 do -- 102. 75 
14 10) pe 103 
15 Si eee 102.5 
16 goes. . 102. 75 


Merino sheep: Killed by bleeding, February 18, 1879.—Post-mortem examination 
immediately after death. 

Digestive organs presented nothing abnormal. Mesenteric lymphatic glands deeply 
pigmented. 

Inguinal glands deeply pigmented, especially to the medullary portion, 

Liver has purplish and reddish mottling on the surface, 
> Gallbladder: Partially full of a bright-green bile. 
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Spleen: Normal. 

Kidneys: Yellowish brown in cortical portion. 

Right lung: In great part congested, of a bright red color. 
Right heart: Has endocardium marked with pone spots. 
Left heart: Mottled extensively with spots of a dark purple. 


EXPERIMENT No. 4. 


White male pig. 


Temperature t 
Date. Hour. of body. Remarks. 
1879. | oF 
Jan. 7) 9:8. mi. 102 
SH aor sc 100.5 
Dien) clo 101 
014 1 do... 100. 75 
ni BEG: Ce eee 102.75 | Inoculated with mucus from anus of sheep. 
12 100) i205. 104 
Ju eas (eee 102 
BAO) sicia< 103 
15 20's. 104. 75 
16 at hemes 103. 3 
7 BAO aici 102. 75 
18 RO 102. 25 
TP SECs ay ae 101.5 
BON doen 12 
PW ers Vs pipes 102.5 
22 is 4da)-.-<- 102 | 
2h a Pad. 102 Tnoculated with scab from ear of lamb. 
23 9a. m 101.5 
Agleedom aes 100. 5 Inguinal glands enlarged. 
25) |. vdoe. 2 101.75 | Inoculated with anal mucus from sheep and lamb 
Bue ae LO} eta 99. 75 
26 | 4.30p.m 102 
27 | 9a.m.. 101. 75 
28 do .... 102 
29 |.-.do ... 103 
80 |...do.... 102 4 
Bidet. 103.75 | Enlarged inguinal glands; purple spots on belly. 
Hep, Lee Gor... 25 104 
| Ea ars (pha 103 | Off feod; livid spots on teats. 
Bice dass s 4 102.5 Livid spots; enlarged glands; unctuous secretions from skin. 
aed Olcces 102 Off feed; pink papules at hair-roots; black skin exudation, con- 
ereting in scabs. 
| Seo yee 102. 75 : 
G)/=2.do 104.5 
$|...do... 103 
nee ae 102, 25 
10 |...do 102.75 
$i do... 102. 75 
14}, 2.d0.... 103. 25 
Lies 300) <\0/- 108 
TS eG Gye 103 


a ee NR A Ne 


White male pig: Killed by bleeding, February 17.—Post-moriem examination 1mme- 
diately after death. 

Digestive apparatus: Mouth healthy. Gutiural lymphatic glands pigmented. 

Stomach: Full of food; mucous membrane slightly congested. 

Small intestine: Slightly congested at isolated points. 

Large intestine: Has patches of congestion and enlarged follicles, the latter especially 
in the colon. Rectum bears an ulcer, the scab of which is marked on the outer coat 
of the bowel by a liquid exudation and a congested lymphatic giand, 

Duodinal lymphatic glands very black; Mesenteric lymphatic glands pigmented, ot 
varying shades of gray. Rectal lymphatic glands blood-red. 

Liver: Mottled with purple spots. Gali-bladder full of dark-green liquid bile. 

Spleen: Normal in size, but with yellowish-white shrunken portions along the edges. 

Kidneys; Yellowish-brown on the cortical part, but with petechial spots on the sur- 
face and internally on the medullary portion. 

Jungs: Normal. £ndocardium mottled with purple spots. Subdorsal and internal 
pectoral glands deeply congested. 
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EXPERIMENT No. 5. 
White male pig. 


; 
Temperatare | 


Date. | Hour. | of body. | Remarks. 
1879. | oT. 
dan. 30; 10a.m.. 102 | 
31 - do .. 103.6 | 
Mabe ||. do... 102.5 
“eer hae 102.5 
Biles do: ... 104 F 
NS 103.5 | Inoculated with scab from ear and eyelids of sick pig No. 4 (infected 
| | from sheep and lamb) and placed in same pen with it. 
Be -do .... 104 | 
8 [do et 103. 5 
9) {.28do'... 102, 25 
iodo ....| 10% 
Pa (ena 1¢3 
14 PaO s.= 103 
15 -do... 103 
16 dot.e 102. 75 


White male pig: Killed by bleeding, February 17.— Post-mortem examination at 
once. 

Skin: Dark-red blotch inside the left fore leg extending from near the carpus to the 
sternum. Bright-red spots over the anterior part of the sternum and inside the hocks, 
on the prepuce and lower part of the scrotum. Ears slightly blue. 

Digestive organs: Tongue, tonsils, and larynx sound. Guttural and submaxillary 
lymphatic glands pigmented of a grayish color. 

Stomach: Full of food, great curvature has its mucous membrane congested. 

Duodenum: Congested of a deep red. Jejunum and ileum somewhat less so, Simi- 
lar patches of congestion on the ileo-cxecal valve. 

nterior mesenteric glands the seat of dark-gray pigmentation. 

Colon: Congested at intervals with many enlarged follicles. Rectum presents red 
discoloration and ulcers, one of the latter containing a blood-clot. Rectal and colic 
lymphatic glands pigmented, some red with congestion. 

Intestinal parasites: Small intestines contain thirty-eight ascarides, one measuring 
thirteen and a half inches in length. 

Liver: Has purple spots and patches, especially on the right lobe. Gall bladder is 
fall of greenish bile. 

Spleen: About natural. One spot of brownish-red congestion. 

Kidneys: Have purple spots on their surface extending about one line into the cor- 
tical substance, 

Heart: Left ventricle has large petechie on its internal surface, also on the edge of 
the mitral valve. Right healthy. 

Iungs: Posterior border of the hinder lobe of the right lung is bluish and contains 
lung-worms. 

Mediastinal lymphatic glands: Pigmented and congested, Some perfectly black. 


EXPERIMENT No. 6. 


Female pig. 
Date. | Hour. \ ren hae Remarks. 
1879, oF. 

Jan. 30 | 10a.m 103. 25 
31 }...do... 104 

Fob. 1 |---do 104 
2 |...do 104 
eee Oras 104 
ANOrdoe.) 103.75 | - 
acc OO) wats] 103.5 | Inoculated with dry, greenish, cheesy matter from axillary swelling 

; of lamb. 
Gulen Ore 2 105, 
8 9a. m.. 105 
9 |...do .... 104.75 
LO 200) <2 =. 104.5 
Wale. do 226. 104. 25 
14 |...do .... 102. 75 
TSifauecaree.. 103 
TO aoe: 108. 75 
| 
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Killed by bleeding February 18.—Post-mortem examination immediately after death. 

Skin: Purple blotch on the left flank over a globular caseous mass. Under the black, 
unctuous cutaneous exudation red flaques appear upon the ear, also a slightly bluish 
tinge upon the nose. 

Digestive organs: Mouthhealthy. Gutiwral lymphatic glands pigmented and enlarged. 
Stomach moderately filled; contents very acid; considerable reddish and brownish 
discoloration of the mucous membrane along the great curvature. ‘ 

Duodenum: Congested in its mucous folds, with thickening of the mucous mem- 
brane. - : 

Jejunum and Ilium: Have patches of congestion and contain eight ascarides. Caecum 
and still more the colon have enlarged follicles. Rectum shows congestion and one 
sinall ulcer. Cecum contains thirteen whipworms. 

Mesenieric lymphatic glands: Congested of a deep red or black and greatly enlarged. 
Colic lymphatic glands perfectly black. Sublumbar and inguinal glands darkly pig- 
mented. 

Liver: Has purple patches near the free border; its cut surface is yellowish brown. 

Gall bladder: Full of orange-brown bile. Spleen almost normal. 

Kidneys: Right has purple spots on the surface, medullary, substance and papille. 
Cortical substance less pale than usual. 

Iungs: Have purple spots on their surface. Subdorsal and bronchial glands pig- 
mented. 

Heart: Right side has a large loose clot and purple mottled endocardium. Left 
ventricle holds a loose clot and many of its carune columns are black throughout, 
as ifthey were but clots of blood. ; 


EXPERIMENT No. 7. 


Female pig. 
Date. | Hour. |2cemperature Remarks 
. : of body. : 
oon 
103 
103. 5 
103. 25 
104 
103. 75 
102 
102 
101.75 | Inoenlated in flank with congested small intestine of rat which 
died two days after inoculation from sick pig. (See page 101, 
Addendum I.) 
i ee at aeee 101 
UGH. .d0)<-.- 102.5 
iil beg itelgogs 102. 5 
1h Bae igaee 100. 5 
Te oly sae 103.25 | Purple spots on teats. 
20.0 c.o% 102 Purple spots on teats and belly in size from that of a pin’s head 
and upwards. 
Pal A ees 101.5 
Bet ee edo eae: 102.25 | Enlarged inguinal glands. 
Bile CO sie 102 
PN LE do Hoe 102.25 | Pink spots like pins’ heads mostly around roots of bristles, 
QO fee QOle nes 101 
OEP OO eon. 101.5 Inguinal glands materially enlarged. 
Ba ead Ome os 101.5 Purple cn teats. 
PS ieedo cols 103 injected i dram saline solution with bloody mucus from rectum of 
amb. 
PAE) merce Sheer 102.8 Red spots like pins’ heads along the belly. 
30 |...do .... 102 
ty ets Cees 102, 5 
Feb, 1) 10a.m.. 101. 75 
PAN RC ae aie 102. 75 
Site. ap oon 102 ; Purple spots beneath breast-bone; inguinal glands enlarged. 
TOE eras 102. 
ba ee 102.5 Purple flaques around the seats of inoculation; pink papules around - 
the bristles inside the thighs, and on the belly; purple spots on 
one ear. 
Gilzedon.=- 101 
(tel Pec Cae 102. 25 
Ob Be LO <1: ote 101. 75 
JY ese Cee 162 
PA a ray ee 103 
4 G0) ees. 102 
AD ioe Ore ate 102. 75 
LONE doje oa 103.5 


; Female pig killed by bleeding February 18.—Posi-mortem examination just after 
death. 
Skin: Ineffaceable red spots one-third of a line in diameter on the belly, teats, in- 


{wy 
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ner sides of the thighs, forearms, and ears. Bristles are very erect and rough. Skin 
covered with an unctuous secretion. ¢ 

Digestive organs: Mouth, normal. Right guttural lymphatic glands enlarged and 
pigmented. Left, normal. 

Stomach: Contains little food; sour; mucous membrane on the great curvature dis- 
colored, red and dirty brown. Small intestines with patches of congestion, especially 
along the folds. “Large intestine has enlarged follicles and patches of congestion. 

Liver: Bears purple patches. Gall bladder full of orange-brown bile. 

Spleen: Nearly normal. Slightly shrunken and puckered at its thick extremity. 

Mesenteric, gastric, hepatic, and mesocolic glands: Darkly pigmented, and some discol- 
ored of a deep red. 

Kidneys: Nearly normal. 

Tnngs: With a few patches mottled of a deep red. 

Heart: Left side, nearly normal; right side, with purple spots of ecchymosis, 

Subdorsal and bronchial lymphatic glands: Pigmented and partiaily reddened. 

Prepectoral and prescapular glands deeply pigmented. 


EXPERIMENT No. 8. 


Suffolk pig. 
Date. | Hour. en feody. a | Remarks. 
Jobe eee ether Sea a det aT ate 
1879. OF. 
Jan. 1/9a.m... 101.5 
2) har By ae 102 Injected hypodermically $ dram of inoculated albumen, 4th gener- 
\ ation, in inoculation apparatus from blood of pig (experiment 13) 
which contained moving bacteria. In emptying and recharging 
the apparatus the liquids were drawn from a newly-broken .88 
through a tube previously heated to redness. 
Solessd0\-.- 101.5 
a 0) =o. 102 Purple spots on rump and tail; papules and flaques; purple patches 
on the hocks. 
Biles 00).. = 102.5 
Gee-00.... 102. 75 
Toip=aOO! => - 100 
Shee Q0). 5 101 
Oh hos G0: =. 103 : 
POM ees). 25. 102 Skin has many hard and brownish black scabs covering a red 
slightly depressed surface. 
102.5 
102.5 - 
101 
102 


101.75 | Inoculated with congested intestine of rat which had been frozen 
over night. 


108. 25 
101 
102.5 
101 
101. 75 
- 102 
rae dO o: 101 Has not eaten its food. : 
2 RC ee 102 
ma eseG0'52.\. 101 Pink spots on skin; black crusts; dung fetid. 
EA eS (Sa 101 
BB posdO:.. 102 Purple spots on rump and thighs. 
Bf \5--00 ... 102 | 
2) eee 101 Injected 1 dram saline solution with rectal bloody mucus from lamb. 
Boy iee G0... ... 103 Tail has red spots; is soaked with urine and feces. 
OAT aes ea 102 
Betas 00). ~'=~ 103 
Popa |-.-0 .... 100.5 
Piise280 222 100 
Bile=-G0 .... 100.5 
Anierdors... 102 
BplessO' == 102. 5 Purple spots on ears. 
O02 200%. bat 102.5 
Gio. .2.5 102. 75 
I) Ret eee 102 
AOE eecGO cus 102.5 
BAe. OO. < 2 wre 102 
PE eee 102 
is ol Bese Gee 102. 75 
Gres dO.c. 3c 103. 25 


Suffolk pig killed by bleeding February 18. 
. Tongue, especially in its posterior portion, furred of a brown color. 

Stomach and intestines: Bore little evidence of change. 

Lymphatic giands : Pigmented, 

Liver: Discolored purple patches, and, towards the margin, yellowish staining, 
Bile, moderate in quantity, orange brown. 


28 AG 
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Spleen: Small—a little puckered at the edges. 
Kidnejs: Very pale; firm and resistant, as if they had undergone fibrous degenera- 
tion. 
EXPERIMENT No. 9. 


Rat killed February 18, 1879.—Post-mortem examination immediately after death. 
Guttural glands: Mottled with red and dark lines. Inguinal glands of a brownish 


red. 
Right lung : Firm and gorged with blood. Left lung nearly natural. Liver deeply 
mottled with purple. 
Spleen: Excessively large and gorged with blood. 
Kidneys: Cortical substance of a very dark red ; nicdiullary substance, pale. 
Sublumbar lymphatic glands: Enlarged and pigmented. 


EXPERIMENT No. 10. 


White male pig. 
Date. Hour. ny a Remarks. 
1879. oF. 
eb. 3| 9am... 103. 75 
BETO cine 103. 75 
Gy sae Ose 103.5 
6i\---00\.-~ 103.5 
7 |...do ..-. 102 en 
Slee -00 bse. 104 
Diss AO sa. 104. 25 
NOWescdO ene. 104 
TS 2005 108. 75 
12-2200)... 103. 25 
AD eect Olas 103. 25 
BA ec- 00 nss6 103 
15 n--00 ose. 102. 75 
7) AgeG OY Bs 102.5 
(ei ea eee 102. 25 } 
TOS Se hOrcins| «ascccrcrmanse «| Inoculated to-day with the congested and reddened lymphatic glands 
| and congested lungs of a rat (No.9) which showed lesions corre- 
sponding to those of the swino fever. The infecting matters were 
inserted in a pouch formed under the true skin, 
201-2680. a0 102.5 
Bidiee- 80) p=. 102. 75 
OOO cess 102.5 - 
Sen OO coms 02.75 
24 |...d0..... 102. 75 ; 
2) en 103 Is very uneasy. Molasses-like exudation on ears and legs. 
Ay | RS Ce 103. 25 
2h a Ce 103. 50 ; 
28)|-.-do .... 103.75 | Exudation increased and extended over nearly the whole body. 
Mar, 1|...do ....| 103. 25 
2A SSAC Ge 102. 75 
a ee 102.5 
Bil ser Oona 102. 25 
alee Oia. 102.25 | Exudation drying up. 
Bie AO ie mal 102 
Di seaOi nen. 102.25 | Showa much uneasiness. x 
Ty) aa ee 102 
il |---do . = 102. 25 


Killed by bleeding March 11.—Post-mortem examination immediately after death, 

Skin: Inside both thighs extending down to the hocks are discolored spots and 
patches, not effaceable by pressure. ‘The molasses-like exudation on theskin is nearly 
dry on the body, but still soft and unctuous on the legs. 

Digestive organs: Tongue healthy. Guttural lymphatic glands enlarged and pig- 
mented. 

Stomach: Has its mucous membrane mottled of a dark-purplish brown on its great 
curvature, 

Duodennm: Slightly congested in its upper portion. Remainder of the small intes- 
tines present patches of slight inflammation. L[lio-cwcal valve normal. 

Large intestines: Present small globular elevations like enlarged solitary glands. 
These are especially abundant in the colon. 

The duodenal lymphatic glands: Of a deep red, almost black. Mesenteric lymphatic 
glands enlarged and deeply pigmented. Sublumbar lymphatic glands and the in- 
guina] are similarly enlarged and pigmented. 

Spleen: Normal, except that it is very firm and puckered along iis border. 


Liver: Firm. Patches of purple discoloration are seeu, especially at the borders. : 


Gall bladder full; bile of a bright-yellowish green. 
Kidneys : Nearly normal. Cortical substance a little pale. 
Urinary bladder: Full, Density of urine 1026, 
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Heart: Empty. Endocardium of left ventricle with numerous dark petechial spois. 
Those are less numerous on the right ventricle, but of a deep purple color. 

Jungs: Present petechial spots on the pleure and bronchi. - 

Parasites: Five ascarides in small intestines; one hairheaded worm in cecum. 


EXPERIMENT No. 11. 


White female pig. 
Date. | Hour [Temperature| Remarks. 
SLsh ; | of body. 
| 
1879. Cad 

Feb. 3) 9a.m...| 103. 75 
oe Soe 103. 75 
4-00 5.5 .| 103 

i Bees do... 2. 102.5 
Milta.do ....| 103.5 
2) a ee 103. 75 
9 |...do 7 102. 75 : 
UN SS COS 103 Has been in rut for several days. 
il pedo 238 fon 
12 |...do.... ‘ 
13 |...do 3 102.5 
10 eps (eee 102. 75 
LT Ser Ce ee 102.5 
Th) eae (Oe ap. 75 
iL | RG Ce ee 102.5 
OS (a 
Fey) itr eee Se | Inoculated hypodermically with a solution of milk and pleuritic 

effusion of sick pig (both boiled) with ammonia, cultivated in 
isolation xpparatus to the third generation. 

20 |...do ... 102. 25 
Bins 20) 2. = 102. 25 
Be -0\x.. 102.5 
23 |.-.do... 102. 75 
eho. -G0)..- 102. 5 
V1 a 102. 75 
26 |...do ... 103 ] : 
Pi ae de Sic 1038. 25 | A little exudation on the ears. 
28)}...do .... 103.5 

Mar, “1 }...do .... 103.5 | Is very uneasy. Peevish grunt. 
2 uP ae 103. 25 
ct Le Ee ASHORE 
4 ---do 2-1] 103.25 | 
1) || 3 SR See eee ere 
Gij22.d0'.-- 103 
cA) ea CS 103. 5 
Sijze-do..-.. 103.5 
“Geet tee 103. 25 
10). .-do .... 103. 25 
2h EG ee 103. 25 
12 |...do So RE a Killed by bleeding. 


Post-mortem examination immediately after death. 

Skin: A few purple discolorations on the inner side of the hocks. The molasses- 
like exudation has dried up into a black incrustation. 

Digestive organs: Mouth and connections normal. 

Guttural lymphatic glands: Slightly pigmented. 

Stomach: Has several extensive dark-reddish patches on the mucous membrane coyv- 
ering the great curvature, shading off with bright red at the margins. 

Duodenum: Congested along the margins of the folds of mucous membrane with 
patches of bright-red punctiform petechix. 

Jejunum and ileum: Congested along the folds of mucous membrane, especially in the 
middle part ofitscourse. Near the ilio-czcal valve are bright-red punctiform petechia. 

Duodenal lymphatic glands: Of a dark-red hue, almost black. Anterior mesenteria 
glands are deeply pigmented, and in many cases of a deep red. 

Large intestine: Has follicles enlarged. These are especially numerous in the colon. 
he ai bears patches of congestion and the lymphatic glands adjacent are of a 

eep re 

Spleen: Small and firm, ridged or puckered at its free border. Not gorged with blood. 

Liver: Firm, nearly normal. Gall bladder filled with a bright, yellowish-green bile. 

eh Nearly healthy. Medullary substance a little more highly colored than 
natural. 

Lungs: Normal. Contains two lung worms. 

Prepectoral lymphatic glands : Slightly pigmented. 

Right inguinal glands: Of a deep red. Left the seat of grayish pigmentation. 

Heat: Left ventricle deeply discolored internally by ineffaceable deep purple and 
crimson stains. Right ventricle normal. Right auricle contains a large clot. 

Intestinal parasites: One ascaris in jejunum ; four tricocephali in cecum. 


. \) 
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CONTAGIOUS , PLEURO-PNEUMONIA OR LUNG- 
PLAGUE OF CATTLE. 


Prof. JAMES LAw, V.S., of Cornell University, New York, has issued 
a valuable work of about one hundred pages, entitled “The lung-plague 
of cattle—contagious pleuro-pneumonia.” This work is all the more yal- 
uable from the recent experience of Dr. Law in the treatment of this 
disease, for it will be remembered by many of the readers of this brief 
review that he was last spring appointed by the governor of New York 
to act as chief of a commission of veterinarians to assist the State author- 
ities in devising and carrying out such measures as it was hoped would 
result in the complete suppression of this deadly malady among the eat- 
tle of that State. He states many facts connected with the history of 
the disease in this country not heretofore generally known, and also cor- 
rects some errors and misapprehensions touching the disease itself which 
English veterinarians have fallen into. He says that the name of the 
disease (plewro-pneumonia) has been largely misapprehended by the 
medical mind, and that there is no proof that the malady, like other 
imflammations of the organs within the chest, is caused by exposure, 
inclement weather, changes of climate or season, imperfect ventilation, 
&ec. Other names have been, at different times, employed; for instance, 
Peripneumonia, Peripneumonia pecorum enzootica or epizootica, Peripneu- 
monia exudativa enzootica or contagiosa, Peripneumonia pecorum epizootica 
typhosa, Pleuro-pneumonia interlobularis exudativa, Pneumonia catarrhalis 
gastrica asthenica, Pleuritis rheumatica-exudativa. But Dr. Law regards 
all of these terms as objectionable, and says if the term contagious (con- 
tagiosa) be added to any of these definitions it only removes the diffi- 
culty a short step, “for the physician still concludes that the affection 
is due to local or general causes, and that if it arises in one animal under 
such circumstances it may in one million, subject to the same conditions; 
that its general prevalence, at any time or place, may be altogether due 
to the environment, and that the doctrine of contagion is either founded 
on insufficient data or true only in a restricted sense and entirely sub- 
sidiary to the generally acting causes. But the malady, as known to 
veterinarians of to-day, is always and only the result of contagion or 
infection.” Therefore, a name better adapted to set forth the character 
of the disease without the risk of misleading should be chosen, and for 
this reason Dr. Law has adopted that of contagious lung-plague of cattle, 
the new counterpart of the Zangenseuche, by which it has long been 
known in Germany. He regards the old term, pulmonary murrain, as 
equally good. The German Lungenseuche is especially apposite, the real 
meaning being lung contagion, which conveys the idea of transmission 
by contagion only. He therefore gives, as a definition of the malady, a 
specific contagious disease peculiar to cattle, and manifested by a long 
period of incubation (ten days to three months) by a slow, insidious 
onset, by a low type of fever, and by the occurrence of inflammation in 
the air passages, lungs, and their coverings, with an extensive exuda- 
tion into lungs and pleure. . 
After reciting the history of the malady in the Old World, in which 
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the statement is made that Great Britain alone has lost not less than 
$10,000,000 per annum by the ravages of the disease since the year 1842, 
the following brief history of its invasion and continous existence in this 
country is given: 


Into Brooklyn, Long Island (New York), it was introduced ‘in 1843 in the system of 
a ship cow, purchased by Peter Dunn from the captain of an English vessel. From 
Dunn’s herd it spread to others adjacent and speedily infected the whole west end of 
the island, as will be noticed later at greater length: 

Into Massachusetts the plague was introduced on the 23d of July, 1859, in the bodies 
of four Dutch cows, imported by Winthrop W. Chenery, of Belmont, near Boston. 
These cows were procured from Purmerend and the Beemster, and were kept in stables 
for several days at the port of Rotterdam, an infected city, before being put on board 
the vessel. They were shipped April 6, passed forty-seven days at sea, and were ill 
during the last twenty days, one of the number having been unable to stand. On 
landing, two were able to walk to the farm, while the other two had to be carried in 
wagons. The worst cow was killed May 31, and the second died June 2; the third 
did well till June 20, when she was severely attacked and died in ten days; the fourth 
recovered. On August 20 another cow, imported in 1852, sickened and died in a few 
days, and others followed in rapid succession. In the first week of September, Mr. 
Chenery isolated his herd, and declined all offers to purchase, being now convinced 
that he was dealing with the bovine lwng-plaque of Europe. 

Unfortunately, on June 23, he had sold three calves to Curtis Stoddard, of North 
Brookfield, Worcester County, one of which was noticed to be sick on the way to 
Curtis’ farm. Several days later Leonard Stoddard (father of Curtis) took this calf to 
his farm to cure it, and kept it in his barn with forty cattle for four days, when he 
returned it to hisson. It died August 20. Curtis Stoddard lost no more until No- 
vember 1, when he sold eleven young cattle to as many different purchasers, and 
wherever these went the disease was developed. In one case more than 200 cattle 
were infected by one of these Stoddard heifers. Of the nine cattle which he retained 
seven were killed and found to be badly diseased. 

An ox of L. Stoddard’s sickened two weeks after he had returned the diseased calf 
to his son, and soon died. Two weeks later a second was taken sick and died; then 
a dozen in rapid succession. From this herd were affected those of the following: 
Messrs Needham, Woods, Olmsted, and Huntingdon. Olmsted sold a yoke of oxen 
to Doane, who lent them to assist with twenty-three yoke of cattle in removing a 
building in North Brookfield. These belonged to eleven different herds, all of which 
were thereby infected. 

This will suffice to show how the disease was disseminated. In the next four years 
it was found in herds in the following towns: Milton, Dorchester, Quincy, Lincoln, 
Ashby, Roxborough, Lexington, Waltham, Hingham, East Marshfield, Sherborn, Do 
ver, Halliston, Ashland, Natick, Northborough, Chelmsford, Dedham, and Nahant, 
and on Deer Island. 

By the spring of 1860 the State had been aroused to its danger, and in April an act 
was passed ‘to provide for the extirpation of the disease called pleuro-pneumonia 
among cattle,” which empowered the commissioners to kill all cattle in herds where 
the disease was known or suspected to exist. With various intervals this and succeed- 
ing commissions were kept in existence for six years, and the last remnants of the plague 
having been extinguished, the last resigned definitely in 1866. The records show 
that 1,164 cattle were slaughtered by orders of the commissioners, in addition to others 
disposed of by the selectmen of the different towns in 1863, when the commission was 
temporarily suspended. The money disbursed by the State was $67,511.07, and by 
the infected towns $10,000, making a grand total of $77,511.07, in addition to all losses 
by deaths from the plague, depreciation, &c. Dr. E. F. Thayer, Newtown, was the 
professional commissioner who brought this work to a successful end. 

An importation into New Jersey in 1847 is recorded, to check which the importer, 
Mr. Richardson, is said to have slaughtered his whole herd, valued at $10,000, for the 
good of the State. Unfortunately, all New Jersey men werenot so public spirited, and 
subsequently importations from New York and mayhap also from Europe have since 
spread this pestilence widely over the State. From New Jersey it spread to Pennsyl- 
yania and Delaware, and thence to Maryland, District of Columbia, and Virginia, in 
all of which it still prevails. 

Of the progress of the disease southward from New York the records are somewhat 
imperfect, yet sufficient to showa steady advance. Robert Jennings records its exist- 
ence in Camden and Gloucester Counties, New Jersey, in 1859, and its introduction into 
Philadelphia in 1860. It spread to “The Neck,” in the southern part of the county, 
killing from 30 to 50 per cent. of infected herds, and spread in 1861 into Delaware and 
into Burlington County, New Jersey. In 1868 Mr. Martin Goldsborough assured Pro- 
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fessor Gamgee of the extensive prevalence of the disease in Maryland, infection having 
been introduced by cattle from the Philadelphia market. The professor personally 
traced the disease in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of Columbia, and 
Virginia, and makes the following assertions: 

“That the lung plague in cattle exists on Long Island, where it has prevailed for 
many years; that it is not uncommon in New Jersey; has at various times existed in 
New York State; continues to be very prevalent in several counties of Pennsylvania, 
especially in Delaware and Bucks; has injured the farmers of Maryland, the dairy- 
men around Washington, D. C., and has penetrated into Virginia.” 

He adds a table compiled by Mr. G, Reid, Ingleside farm, Washington, D. C., show- 
ing that in an average of 471 cows, kept in Washington and vicinity, 198 had died of 
wg plague since its introduction ; 39 head perished in 1868 and 16 in 1869, up to date 
of report. 

More recently illustrations of the existence of the disease in these States have been 
frequent, and among comparatively recent cases the author has been consulted con- 
cerning a high class Jersey herd near Burlington, N. J., in 1877, and a herd of im- 
ported Ayrshires in Staten Island later in the same year. 

In 1878, the town of Clinton, N. J., was invaded, the infection coming through a cow 
that had strayed for some days in New York City. This was alleged to be an Ohio 
cow, but had strayed long enough in New York to have contracted the affection. 


After showing that the disease is a purely contagious malady, and 
cannot arise spontaneously, Dr. Law gives the following brief history of 
the introduction, progress, and continual presence of the affection since 
its introduction among the cattle in and near the city of New York. 

From different old residents (including Wm. Geddes, of Brooklyn, and 
Hugh T. Meakim, of Flushing) who were in the milk business in Brook- 
lyn at the time of the importation, the following facts have been obtained: 


The first cow was introduced from England, on the ship Washington, in 1843, and was 
purchased by Peter Dunn, a milkman, who kept his cows in a stable near South Ferry. 
This cow soon sickened and died, and infected the rest of his cows. From this the 
disease was speedily conveyed into the great distillery stables of John D. Minton, at the 
foot of Fourth street, and into the Skillman-street stables, Brooklyn, through which 
my informant, Fletcher, showed the Massachusetts commission in 1862, In this long 
period of nineteen years, the plagne had prevailed uninterruptedly in the Skillman- 
street stables, and the commissioner reported that they ‘‘found some sick with the 
acute disease,” and having killed and examined one in the last stagesof the affec- 
tion, stated that it showed a typical case of the same malady which existed in Magsa- 
chusetts. 

As dealers found it profitable to purchase cheap cows out of infected herds, and 
retail them at a round price, the malady was soon spread over Brooklyn and New York 
City. One or two cases will enable us to trace one unbroken chain of infection down 
to the present time. 

In 1849, William Meakim, of Bushwick, Long Island (New York), kept a large dairy, 
and employed a man with a yoke of oxen in drawing grain from the New York and 
Brooklyn distilleries. A milkman on the way, who had lung fever in his herd, per- 
suaded the man to use his oxen in drawing a dead cow out of his stable. Soon after 
the oxen sickened and died; and the disease extending to his dairy cows, Mr. Meakim 
lost forty head in the short space of three months. ‘The stables having thus become 
infected, Mr. Meakim continued to lose from six to ten cows yearly for the succeeding 
twenty years, or as long as he kept in the milk business. This, which is but one in- 
stance out of a hundred, covers fifteen years of the plague in the Skillman stables, 
and brings the record down to 1869. It will be observed that this was the first occur- 
rence of any such sickness in Mr. Meakim’s herd; it commenced, not among the 
cows cooped up in hot buildings and heavily fed on swill, but in the oxen that were 
almost constantly in the open air, but which had been brought in contact with a dead 
and infected cow; the infection of the cows followed, and for twenty long years no 
fresh cow could be brought into these stables with impunity. | 

Dr. Bothgate, Fordham avenue and Seventeenth street, New York, informed us that 
twenty years ago (1859) his father kept a herd of Jerseys, which contracted the dis- 
ease by exposure to sick animals, and that all efforts to getrid of it failed, until when, 
several years later, the barns were burned down. The devouring element secured what 
the skill of the owner had failed to accomplish—a thorough disinfection. ° 

For some time so prevalent was the disease that Dr. Bothgate did not dare to turn 
his cattle out in the fields, lest they should be infected by contact with cattle over the 
fence, Since the period of the infection of his own herd, he knows that the pestilence 
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has been constantly in many of the dairies around him. This bridges over the time 
from the Skillman-strect and Meakim cases down to the present day. 

Twenty years ago (1859) Mr. Benjamin Albertson, Queens, Queens County, Lon 

sland (New York), purchased four cows out of a Herkimer-County herd which h 
got belated and had been kept over night in a stable in Sixth street, New York, where 
the cattle market then was. These cows sickened with lung fever and infected his 
large herd of 100 head, 25 of which died in rapid succession and 19 more slowly. He 
was left with but 60 head out of a herd, after the purchase of the four, of 104 ani- 
mals, and honorably declined to sell the survivors at high prices to his unsuspecting 
neighbors, but sold a number athalf price to a Brooklyn milkman, who already had the 
disease in his herd and knew all the circumstances. 

Twelve years ago (1867) Lawrence Ansert, Broadway and Ridge Street, Astoria, 
(New York), bought of a dealer two cows, which soon after sickened and died, and. 
infected the remainder of his herd of 18. Eight of them died of the disease, and he 
fattened and killed the remaining ten, and began anew with fresh premises and stock. 
He has lost none since. 

The next cass, like the last, affords a most instructive contrast to the first two, as 
showing how the disease may be permanently eradicated by properseclusion. In 1872, 
Frank Devine, of Old l’'arm-House Hotel, West Chester, purchased from a dealer a cow 
which soon sickened and died. The disease extended tothe rest of his herd, and in 
seven months he lost thirty-six cows. He appreciated the danger of contagion, and 
began again with new stock, keeping them rigidly apart from the infected beasts and 
premises, and from that time onward avoided all dealers and bred his own stock, with 
the happy result that in the last six years bo had not had a single case of lung fever 
in his herd. 


The virulence and infectious nature of the disease does not seem to 
have been lessened by its transplantation to this country. Many in- 
stances are given which show conclusively that it is equally as fatal to- 
day in those localities in the United States in which it exists as it is in 
its home in the far east, or in those nations of Europe which it has in- 
vaded. Speaking of the contagious and infectious nature of the malady, 
Dr. Law says: 


No one who has studied the plague in Europe can truthfully claim that it is less in- 
fectious here thafi in the Old World. What misleads many is, that during the cooler 
season many of the cases assume a sub-acute type, and others subside into a chronic 
form with a mass of infecting material (dead lung) encysted in the chest, but unat- 
tended by acute symptoms. But this feature of the disease renders it incomparably 
more insidious and dangerous than in countries where the symptoms are so much more 
severe, that even the owners are roused at once to measures of prevention. In med- 
erating the violence of its action, the disease does not part with its infecting qualities, 
but only diffuses them the more subtilely in proportion as its true nature is liable to 
be overlooked. A main reason why unobservant people fail at first sight to see that 
the lung fever is contagious is, that the seeds lie so long dormant in the system. A 
beast purchased in October passes a bad winter, and diesin February, after having 
infected several others. She has had a long period of incubation, and when the disease 
Rupervenes actively, she has passed through a chronic form of illness, so that when 
others sicken, people fail to connect the new cases with the infected purchase. Theny 
again, in an ordinary herd of 10 or 20 head the deaths do not follow in rapid succes- 
sion, but at intervals of a fortnight, a month, or even more, and those unacquainted 
with the nature of the disease suppose that it cannot be infectious, or all would be 
prostrated at once. 


The disease may be communicated by immediate contact, through the 
atmosphere for some considerable distance, by the inhalation of pulmo- 
nary exudation when placed in the nostrils, from impregnated clothing 
of attendants, through infected buildings, infected manure, infected 
pastures, infected fodder, &c. Healthy cattle have been contaminated 
after being lodged in stables that were occupied by diseased ones three 
or four months previously. Hay spoiled by sick cattle has induced the 
disease after a long period, and pastures grazed upon three months be- 
fore have infected healthy stock. The flesh of diseased animals has also 
conveyed the malady ; and it isrecorded by Fleming that the contagion 
from cattle buried in the ground infected others 50 or G0 feet distant, 
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There seems to be much difference of opinion with regard to the power 
of the virus to resist ordinary destructive influences. Under ordinary 
circumstances, it will be preserved longest where it has been dried up 
and covered from the free access of the air. In close stables and build- 
ings having rotten wood-work, or deep dust-filled cracks in the masonry, 
and in those with a closed space beneath a wooden ficor, it clings with 
the greatest tenacity. Again, in buildings which contain piles of lum- 
ber, litter, hay, fodder, or clothing, the virus is covered up, secreted, 
and preserved for a much longer period than if left quite empty. In 
such cases it is preserved as it is in woolen or other textile fabrics when 
carried from place to place in the clothing of human beings. As earried 
through the air the distance at which the virus retains its infecting 
properties varies much with varying conditions. Dr. Law states that 
he has seen a sick herd separated from a healthy one by not more than 
fifteen yards and a moderately close board fence of 7 feet high, and in 
the absence of all intercommunication of attendants, the exposed herd 
kept perfectly sound for six months in succession. At other times in- 
fection will take place at much greater distances without any known 
means of conveyance on solid objects. Réll quotes 50 to 100 feet, while 
others claim to have known infection transmitted a distance of from 200 
to 300 feet. But the anthor questions whether, in such cases, the virus 
had not been dried up on light objects, like feathers, paper, straw, or 
hay, which could be borne on the wind. 

Because the lesions are concentrated in the lungs, and begin with 
cloudiness and swelling of the smaller air tubes and surrounding con- 
nective tissues, the presumption is favored that the virus is usually 
taken in with the air breathed. Its progress and the results of all at- 
tempts at inoculation would seem to confirm this. The exudation into 
the interlobular tissue, the congestion of the lung tissue itself, and the 
implication of the lung covering, are regarded as secondary phenomena, 
or, in other words, the disease begins where the inspired air must lodge 
the germs. The inoculation of the virulent lung products on distant 
parts of the body transfers the seat of the disease to the point inocu- 
lated, and in such eases the lesions of the lungs are not observed, or at 
least are not greatly marked. 

A diseased animal is more likely to infect a healthy one at that period 
when the fever runs highest and the Jung is being loaded with the mor- 
bid exudation. Proof appears to be wanting as to the infecting nature 
of the affection during the incubation stage, but it must not be inferred 
that with the subsidence of the fever the danger is removed. It isa 
matter of frequent observation that animals which have passed through 
the fever, and are again thriving well and giving a free supply of milk, 
and to ordinary observers appear in perfect health, retain the power of 
transmitting the disease to others. This may continue for three, six, 
nine, twelve, or, according to some, even fifteen months after all signs of 
acute illness have disappeared. 

The number of animals infected by contact or exposure to the conta- 
gion is somewhat irregular, as is also the virulence and fatality of the 
disease. The French commission of 1849 found that of 20 healthy ani- 
mals exposed to infection 16 contracted the disease, 10 of them severely. 
Dr. Lindley gives examples from his South African experience in which 
whole herds of 80, 130, and even of several hundred died without excep- 
tion, showing that in warm climates the mortality is greatest. Dr. Law 
found the disease much more virulent and fatal during the hot summer 
months in New York, and says that during the winter season it is far 
less violent in its manifestations, and a great number of animals resist it. 
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Lung plague (pleure-pneumonia) confines its ravages entirely to the 
bovine genus, and no race, breed, or age is exempt from its attacks. 
Sex gives no immunity; bulls suffer as much as cows; and oxen and 
calves, if equally exposed, furnish no fewer victims than bulls and cows. 

AS in rinderpest, measles, scarlatina, and the different forms of vari- 
ola, an animal once afflicted with lung plague is usually exempt or im- 
pervious to a second attack. Only occasional instances are given where 
an animal has suffered from a second attack. The losses caused by the > 
plague ranges all the way from 2 to 63 per cent. of all the animals in 
the country or locality in which it prevails, the losses varying according 
to climate, surroundings, condition of stock, &e. 

The period of latency, that is, the time that elapses between the re- 
ceiving of the germs into the system and the manifestation of the first 
symptoms of the disease, varies greatly. Veterinarians differ as to their 
experience and statements, and set this period at from five days to three 
months. Dr. Law has seen cases in which cattle have passed three or 
four months after the purchase in poor health, yet without cough or any 
other diagnostic symptom, and at the end of that time have shown all 
the symptoms of the lung plague. It is this long period of latency that 
renders the disease so dangerous. An infected animal may be carried 
half way round the world before the symptoms of the malady become 
sufficiently violent to attract attention, and yet all this time it may have 
been scattering the seeds of the disease far and wide. The average 
period in inoculated cases is nine days, though it may appear as early 
as the fifth, or it may be delayed till the thirtieth or fortieth day. In 
the experimental transmission of the disease by cohabitation, under the 
French commission, a cough (the earliest symptom) appeared from the 
sixth to the thirty-second day, and sometimes continued for months, 
though no acute disease supervened. Hot climates and seasons abridge 
the period of latency, as the disease has been found to develop more 
rapidly in summer than in winter, and in the South than in the North. 
A febrile condition of the system also favors its rapid development. Of 
the symptoms of the disease, Dr. Law says: 


These vary in different countries, latitudes, seasons, altitudes, races of animals, and 
individuals. They are, cacteris paribus, more severe in hot latitudes, countries, and 
seasons, than in the cold; in the higher altitudes they are milder than on the plains; 
in certain small or dwarfed animals, with a spare habit of body, like Brittanies, they 
appear to be less violent than in the large, phlegmatic, heavy-miiking, or obese short- 
horn Ayrshires and Dutch. A newly-infected race of cattle in a newly-infected coun- 
try suffer much more severely than those of a land where the plague has prevailed 
for ages; and finally certain individuals, without any appreciable cause, have the 
disease in a much more violent form than others which stand by them in precisely the 
same conditions. 

Sometimes the disease shows itself abruptly with great violence and without any 
appreciable premonitory symptoms, resembling in this the most acute type of ordinary 
broncho-pneumonia. This, however, is mostly in connection with some actively 
exciting canse, such as exposure to inclement weather, parturition, overstocking with 
milk, heat, &c. 

Far more commonly the symptoms come on most insidiously, and for a time are the 
opposite of alarming. For some days, and quite frequently for a fortnight, a month 
or more, a slight cough is heard at rare intervals. It may be heard only when the 
animai first rises, when it leaves the stable, or when it drinks cold water, and hence 
attracts little or no attention. The cough is usually small, weak, short and husky, 
but somewhat painful and attended by some arching of the back, an extension of the 
head upon the neck,and protrusion of the tongue. This may continue for weeks 
without any noticeable deviation from the natural temperature, pulse, or breathing, 
and without any impairment of appetite, rumination, or coat. The lungs are as reso- 
nant to percussion as in health, and auscultation detects slight changes only, perhaps 
an unduly loud blowing sound behind the middle of the shoulder, or more commonly 

an occasional slight mucus rattle, or a transient wheeze. In some cases the disease 
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never advances further, and its true nature is to be recognized only by the fact that 
it shows itself in an infected herd or on infected premises, and that the victim proves 
dangerously infecting to healthly animals in uninfected localities. It may be likened 
to those mild cases of scarlatina which are represented by sore throat only, or to the 
modified variola known as chicken-pox. 

In the majority of cases, however, the disease advances a step further. The animal 
becomes somewhat dull, more slugglish than natural, does not keep constantly with 
the herd, but may be found lying alone; breathes more quickly (20 to 30 times per 
minute in place of 10 to 15); retracts the margins of the nostrils more than formerly; 
the hair, especially along the reck, shoulders, and back, stands erect and dry; the 
muzzle has intervals of dryness, and the milk is diminished. The eye loses somewhat 
of its prominence and luster; the eyelids and ears droop slightly, and the roots of the 
horns and ears and the limbs are hot or alternatively hot and cold. By this time the 
temperature is usually raised from 103° F., in the slightest or most tardy cases, to 1059 
and upward to 108° in the more acute and severe. Auscultation and percussion also 
now reveal decided changes in the lung tissue. 

The ear applied over the diseased portions detects in some cases a diminution of the 
natural soft-breathing murmur, or it may be a fine crepitation, which has been likened 
to the noise produced by rubbing a tuft of hair between finger and thumb close to the 
ear. Where this exists it is usually only at the margin of the diseased area, while in 
the center the natural soft murmur is entirely lost. In other cases a loud blowing 
sound is heard over the diseased lung, which, though itself impervious to air and pro- 
ducing no respiratory murmur, is in its firm, solid condition a better conductor of 
sound and conveys to the ear the noise produced in the larger air-tubes. 

Percussion is effected by a series of taps of varying force delivered with the tips of 
the fingers of the right hand on the back of the middle finger of the left firmly pressed 
on the side of the chest. Over all parts of the healthy lung this draws out a clear 
resonance, but over the diseased portions the sound elicited is dull, a3 if the pereus- 
sion were made over the solid muscles of the neck or thigh. All gradations aré met 
with as the lung is more or less consolidated, and conclusions are to be drawn accord- 


ingly. 

e other cases we hear on auscultation the loud, harsh, rasping sound of bronchitis, 
with dry, thickened, and rigid membranes of the air-tubes, or the soft, coarse, mucus 
rattle of the same disease when there is abundant liquid exudation, and the bursting 
of bubbles in the air passages. In others there is a low, soft, rubbing sound, usnally 
in jerks, when the chest is being filled with or emptied ofair. This is the friction be- 
tween the dry, inflamed membrane covering the lungs and that covering the side of 
the chest, and is heard at an early stage of the disease, but) neither at its earliest nor 
its latest stage. Later there may be dullness on percussion up to a given level on one 
or both sides of the chest, implying accumulations of liquid in the cavity, or there 
is a superficial dullness on percussion, and mufiling of the natural breathing sound 
with a very slight, sometimes almost inaudible, creaking, due to the existence of false 
membranes (solidified exudations) on the surface of the lung or connecting it to the 
inner side of the ribs. ‘This is often mistaken for a mucous rattle that can no longer 
take place in a consolidated lung in which there ean be no movement of air nor burst- 
ing of bubbles in breathing. The mucous rattle is only possible with considerable 
liquid exudation into the bronchial tubes, and a healthy, dilatable condition of the 
portion of the lung to which these lead. In rare cases there will be splashing sounds 
in the chest, or when the patient has just risen to his feet a succession of clear ringing 
sounds, becoming less numerous and with Jonger intervals until they die away al- 
together. These are due to the falling of drops of liquid from shreds of false mem- 
brane in the upper part of the chest through an accumulation of gas into a collection 
of liquid below. It has been likened to the noise of drops falling from the bung-hole 
into a cask halffilled with liquid. Peculiar sounds are sometimes heard, as wheezing, 
in connection with the supervention of emphysema, and others which it is needless to 
mention here. 

In lean patients pressure of the tips of the fingers in the intervals between the ribs 
will detect less movement over the diseased and consolidated lung than on the op- 
posite side of the chest where the lung is still sound. 

As seen in America, in wititer, the great majority of cases fail to show the violence 
described in books. The patients fall off rapidly in condition, show a high fever for 
a few days, lic always on the same side (the diseased one) or on the breast, and have 
a great portion of one lung consolidated by exudation and encysted as a dead mass, 
and yet the muzzle is rarely devoid of moisture, the milk is never entirely suspended, 
and may be yielded in only a slightly lessened amount as soon as the first few days of 
active fever have passed. j 

During the extreme heats of summer, on the other hand, the plague manifests all 
its Europeanviolence. The breathing becomes short, rapid, and labored, and each ex- 
piration is accompanied by a deep moan or grunt, audible at some distance from the 
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animal. The nostrils and even the corners of the mouth are strongly retracted. The 
patient stands most of its time, and in some cases without intermission, its fore legs 
set apart, its elbows turned out, and the shoulder-blades and arm-bones rapidly los- 
ing their covering of flesh, standing out from the sides of the chest so that their out- 
lines can be plainly seen. The head is extended on the neck, the eyes prominent and 

lassy, the muzzle dry, a clear or frothy liquid distils from the nose and mouth, the 
hank is slightly raised, and this, together with the spaces between the ribs and the 
region of the breast-bone, are very sensitive to pinching; the secretion of milk is en- 
tirely arrested, the skin becomes harsh, tightly adherent to the parts beneath, and 
covered with scurf, and the arrest of digestion is shown by the entire want of ap- 
petite and rumination, the severe or fatal tympanies (bloating), and later by a profuse 
watery diarrhea in which the food is passed in an undigested condition. If the in- 
fusion into the lungs or chest is very extensive, the pallorof the mouth, eyelids, vulva, 
and skin betrays the weak, bloodless condition. The tongue is furred, and the breath 
of a heavy, feverish, mawkish odor, but rarely fetid. Abortion is a common result 
in pregnant cows. 


During the summer the disease shows its greatest violence, and it is 
then that its mortality is not only high but early. The great prostra- 
tion attendant on the enormous effusion into the organs of the chest, 
the impairment of breathing, and the impairment or suspension of the 
vital functions in general, causes death in a very few days. In other 
cases the animals die early from distention of the paunch with gas, while 
in still others the profuse scouring helps to speedily wear ont the vital 
powers. In certain severe cases the rapid loss of flesh is surprising. 
Dr. Law says that in such cases a loss of one-third of the weight in a 
single week is by no means uncommon, and even one-half may be parted 
with in the same length of time in extreme cases. In fatal cases all 
symptoms become more intense for several weeks, the pulse gradually 
becomes small, weak, and accelerated, and finally imperceptible; the 
breathing becomes rapid and difficult, the mucous membranes of the 
mouth, eyes, &c., become pale and bloodless, emaciation goes on with 
active strides, and death ensues in from two to six weeks. Sometimes, 
in cold and dry weather, a portion of dead lung may remain encysted 
in the chest, submitting to slow liquefaction and removal, and such ani- 
mals will go on for mouths doing badly, at last to sink into such a state 
of debility that death ensues from exhaustion and weakness. In still 
other cases the retention of such diseased masses, and the consequent 
debility, determines the appearance of tuberculosis, from which the ani- 
mal dies. Purulent infection and rupture of abscesses into the chest are 
also causes of death, but the author states that no such cases have come 
under his observation. 

Dr. Law gives the following description of the post-mortem appear- 
ances: 


If the disease is seen in its earliest stages, the changes are altogether confined to the 
tissue of the lung. From the examination of the lungs of several hundred diseased 
animals, I can confidently affirm that the implication of the serous covering of the 
lung (pleura) is a secondary result. In all the most recent cases we find the lung sub- 
stance involved and the pleura sound, while in no one instance has the pleura been 
found diseased to the exclusion of the lung tissue, or without an amount and charac- 
ter of lung disease which implied priority of occurrence for that. Yet, in all violent 
attacks the disease will have proceeded far enough to secure implication of the pleura 
as well, and hence we may describe the changes in the order in which they are usually 
seen when the chest is opened. The cavity of the chest usually contains a quantity 
of liquid varying from one or two pints to several gallons, sometimes yellowish, clear, 
and transparent, at othersslightly greenish, browuish-white, and opaque, or even ex- 
ceptionally slightly colored with blood. This effusion contains cell-forms and gran- 
ules, and gelatinizes more or less perfectly when exposed to the air. 

_On the surface of the diseased lung, and, to a less extent, on the inner side of the 
ribs, is a fibrinous deposit (false membrane), varying from the merest rough pellicle 
to a mass of half an inch in thickness, and, in the worst cases, firmly binding the en- 
tire lung to the inside of the chest and to the diaphram. These false membranes are 
usually of an opaque white, though sometimes tinged with yellow, and, in the deeper 
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layers, even blood-stained, especially over an infarcted lung. A noticeable feature of 
these false membranes, and one that serves to distinguish them from those of ordinary 
pleurisy, is that they are commonly limited to the surface of the diseased portion of 
lung, or, if more extensive, that portion which covers sound lung-tissue is much more 
recent, and has probably been determined by infection from the liquid thrown out 
into the chest. 

. In the lung itself the most varied conditions are seen in different cases and at differ- 
ent stages of the disease. The diseased lung is solid, firm, and resistant, seems to be 
greatly enlarged, because it fails to collapse like the healthy portion when the chest 
is opened; is greatly increased in weight, and sinks in water. When cut across itshows 
a peculiar linear marking (marbling) due to excessive exudation into the loose and 
abundant connective tissue which separates the different lobules of the ox’s lung. from 
each other. This exudation is either clear, and therefore dark, as seen by reflected 
light, or it is of a yellowish-white, and when filled with it the interlobular tissne ap- 
pears as a network, the meshes of which vary from a line to an inch across, and hold 
in its interspaces the pinkish-gray, brownish-red, or black lung tissue. 

When only recently attacked the lung may present two essentially different appear- 
ances. 

1. Most frequently the changes are most marked in the interlobular connective tis- 
sue, which is the seat of an abundant infiltration of clear liquid, a sort of dropsy 
while the lung-tissue, surrounded by this, retains its normal pinkish-gray color, an 
is often even paler, and contains less blood than in health. It has, in short, become 
compressed by the surrounding exudation, and air and blood have been alike in great 
part expressed from its substance. (See Plate I.) This extreme change in the tissue 
surrounding the lobules and the comparatively healthy appearance of the lobules 
themselves, have led many observers to the conclusion that the disease commenced in 
the connective tissue beneath the pleura and extended to the proper tissue of the lung. 
There is, however, as pointed out by Professor Yeo, a coexistent disease of the smaller 
air-tubes corresponding to the lobules that are circumscribed by this infiltration, and 
there is every reason to believe that the infiltration in question is the result of ante- 
cedent changes in the air-tubes. 

2. Less frequently we find the lobules of the lung-tissue presenting the first indica- 
tions of change. The lobules affected are of a deep red, and more or less shining, yet 
tough and elastic. They do not crepitate on pressure, yet they are not depressed be- 
neath the level of the adjacent healthy lung-tissue as they would be if collapsed. The 
interlobular connective tissue, devoid of all unhealthy exudation, has no more than 
its natural thickness, and reflects a bluish tint by reason of the subjacent dark sub- 
stance of the lung. Here the lung-tissue itself is manifestly the seat of the earliest 
change—congestion—and the interlobular exudation has not yet supervened. Speci- 
mens of this kind may be rare, but a number have come under the writer’s observa- 


tion, and in lungs, too, that presented at other points of their substance the excessive’ 


interlobular exudation. 

Both of these forms show a tendency to confine themselves to particular lobules and 
groups of lobules of the lung. They correspond, in short, to the distribution of par- 
ticular air-tubes and blood vessels, as will be explained further on. The fact, how- 
ever, is noteworthy as characteristic of the disease, that it attacks entire lobules, and 
the limits of the diseased lung-tissue are usually sharply marked by the line of con- 
nective tissue between two lobules, so that one lobule will be found consolidated 
throughout, and the next in a perfectly natural condition. 

The two forms just described differ also in cohesion and power of resistance. The 
lung saturated with the liquid exudation has its intimate elements torn apart, and is 
more friable, giving way readily under pressure, while that in which there is red con- 
gestion but no extensive exudation retains its natural elasticity, toughness, and power 
of resistance. 

Another condition of the diseased lung-tissue, more advanced than either of those 
just described, is the granular consolidation or hepatization. In this condition the 
affected regions of lung are as much enlarged as in the dropsical condition, but they 
are firmer and more friable, and on their cut surface present the appearance of little 
round granules. These granules are not peculiar to the lung-tissue proper, though 
most marked on this, they characterize the interlobular connective tissue as well. 
They consist mainly of lymphatic cell growths, filling up the air-cells, the smaller 
air-tubes, the lymph spaces, and the meshes of the connective tissue. The color of 
these portions varies from a bright reddish-brown to a deep red, according to the com- 
pression to which the lung-tissue has been subjected by the exudation in the early 
stages. (See Plate I.) - 

Another form of lung consolidation is of a very dark red or black, and always im- 
plies the death of the portion affected. The dark aspect of the diseased lobules forms 
a strong contrast with the yellowish-white interlobular tissue, excepting in cases 
where that also becomes blood-stained, when the whole presents a uniform dark mass, 
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This form has the granular appearance of that last described, and on microscopic ex- 
amination its minute blood-vessels are found distended to their utmost capacity with 
accumulated blood globules. This black consolidation is always sharply limited by 
the borders of certain lobules or groups of lobules which are connected with a partic- 
ular air-tube and its accompanying blood-vessels, and the artery leading to such 
lobules is as constantly blocked by a firm clot of blood. The mode of causation is 
this: the artery, being in the center of a diseased mass, becomes itself inflamed. As 
soon as the inflammation reaches its inner coat, the contained blood coagulates; the 
yein-is usually blocked in the same way. The blood formerly supplied by the artery 
to certain lobules is now arrested; that in the capillary vessels of these lobules stag- 
nates; nutrition of the walls of the capillaries ceases, and these, losing their natural 
powers of selection, allow the liquid parts to pass freely out of the vessels, leaving 
the globules only in their interior. More blood continues to enter them slowly from 
adjacent capillaries supplied from other sources, and as this is filtered in the same way 
by the walls of tho vessels, these soon come to be filled to repletion by the globules 
only; and hence the intensely dark color assumed. The color is often heightened by 
the escape of blood from the now friable vessels into the surrounding tissue, and it is 
by this means that the interlobular tissue is usually stained. (See Plate I.) 

This black hepatization, or, as it is technically called, infarction, is an almost con- 
stant occurrence in the disease as seen in New York, and the death and encysting of 
large portions of lung is therefore the rule. If too extensive, of course, the patient 
perishes, but not unfrequently a mass of lung measuring four or six inches by twelve 
is thus separated without killing the animal. 

If at a later stage we open an animal which has passed through the above condi- 
tion, the following may be met with: A hard resistant mass is felt at some portion of 
the lung, usually the lower and back portion, and on laying it open it is found to con- 
sist of dead lung-tissue in which the hepatized lobules and interlobular tissues, the 
air-tnubes, and blood-vessels are still clear and distinct, but the whole is separated from 
the still living lung by a layer of white pus-like liquid, outside which is a dense, 
fibrous sac or envelope, formed by the development of the surrounding interlobular 
exudation. From the inner surface of this dense cyst, the firm, thick bronchial tubes 
and attending vascular systems project in a branching manner like dirty white stalac- 
tites, and these, with tho interlobular tissue thickened by its now firmly organized 
exudation, may form bands extending from side to side of the cavity. 

At a still more advanced stage the dead and encysted lung-tissue is found to have 
been entirely softened, and the sac contains but a mass of white liquid debris, or, still 
later, a caseous mass of its dried, solid matters, upon which the fibrous covering has 
steadily contracted, so as to inclose but a mere fraction of its original area. In hun- 
dreds of post mortems we have only once seen the dead and encysted lung the seat of 
putrid decomposition, and never found the cavity opening into a previous air-tube. 

There remains to be noticed the condition of the air-tubes and accompanying ves- 
sels in the diseased lungs. In all cases where we see the starting point of the disease 
we find in the small tubes leading to the affected lobules a loss of the natural brill- 
iancy of the mucous membrane, which has become clouded and opaque, and the tissue 
beneath it infiltrated and thickened. In more advanced cases, and above all in those 
showing the dropsical condition of the interlobular tissue, we find a similar infiltra- 

_tion into the connective tissue around the air-tubes and their accompanying vessels, 
and in the hepatized lung this is always seen as a thick, firm, resistant, white material, 
having the compressed and contracted and often plugged air-tubes and vessels in the 
center. (See PlatelI.) These thickened masses have already been referred to as stand- 
ing out in stalactite form from the inner wall of the sac in which the dead (necrosed) 
lung is undergoing solution. 


As to the nature of the plague, Dr. Law states that there can be no 
doubt but it is determined by an infecting material conveyed in some 
manner from one beast to another. The intimate nature of this materia] 
has never been determined. No special anatomical element, no specifie 
organism of animal or vegetable origin, has been detected as constant 
in the diseased organ and peculiar to it, yet the presence of a specific. 
contagiwm has been fully demonstrated in all the experience of the dis- 
ease by the author and others. This infecting material, as shown by 
the records of inoculation, rarely affects the lungs when first lodged on 
a raw surface of some other part of the body, differing in this essentially 
from most other specific disease poisons, which have a definite seat of 
election in which their morbid processes are invariably established, no 
matter by what channel they may have been communicated. Since this 
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contagium does not usually affect the lungs when introduced by some 
other channel, it follows of necessity that when it does attack the lungs 
it must have been introduced directly into them. If inhaled in the air 
breathed, it will fall upon one of two points—the air-tubes or the air- 
cells—and there begin its baleful and destructive course. This is ex- 
actly in accordance with the early lesions of the disease as found by Dr. 
Law in his post-mortem examinations. 

In treating of preventive measures, Dr. Law quotes an article pre- 
pared by him and published in the National Live-Stock Journal for 
March, 1878. This valuable paper was afterwards transferred to the 
pages of special report No. 12 of this department, issued in September 
last. Following this is a brief summary of the work of the New York 
commission in its efforts to stamp out the disease in that State; but as 
the department has later advices from the author in regard to the work 
actually accomplished by this commission, extracts from Dr. Law’s letter 
are given in preference to quotations from this monograph work. The 
letter bears date of New York City, December 9, 1879, and contains, 
among other things, the following: 


To place our work in a ‘‘nutshell,” I would say that in the past ten months the in- 
spectors in New York have examined 40,000 head of cattle, many of them several 
times; that we have slaughtered and indemnified the owners for 500 head of diseased 
cattle, and that we have all but exterminated the plague from seven of the counties 


in which we found it. At present the main center of the plague is in Kings County — 


and the adjacent border of Queens County. 

In all country districts, where the cattle are kept on inclosed farms, and where the 
people heartily co-operated, the work has been easy and in every case speedily 
crowned with success. In the cities and suburbs, on the other hand, where cattle had 
been accustomed to graze on open lots, where interchange between different herds 
was frequent, and where the facilities for secret slaughter favored the covering up of 
the disease, the greatest difficulties had to be overcome. In New York City we se- 
cured the hearty co-operation of the police, and effectually arrested all movement 
between city stables, allowed only sound animals from healthy counties to enter 
these stables, and none to leave save to immediate slaughter, and, finally, promptly 
slaughtered all acute and chronic cases of the disease and saw to the disinfection of 
the premises, and the most gratifying success crowned our efforts. 

In Brooklyn, on the other hand, where our work was systematically opposed, where 
the aldermen defied the State law by passing an ordinance authorizing the pasturage 
of cattle on open commons and unfenced lots, and some of them signed special per- 
mits for the movement of cattle in defiance of General Patrick’s authority, and where 
magistrates dismissed offenders who were brought before them and reprimanded the 
policemen who had made the arrests, we soon lost the assistance of the police, which 
was at first all we could wish, and we naturally failed to meet with the splendid suc- 
cess seen in New York. 

It became evident early in the work that unless we could establish special inspec- 
tion yards under our own control, and abolish the system of distributing cows 
and other store cattle from dealers’ stables, our success would be very partial and 
slow. In New York we were enabled to do this through the liberality of the Union 
Stock Yard Company, who built new yards for this purpose, which we opened July 1. 
In Brocklyn no such favor awaited us, and as the appropriation made by the legisla- 
ture would not meet the needful outlay and enable us to hold what we had gained 
until the legislature should again meet, we had to be content with a system which 
was confessedly ineffective. By the end of August the approaching exhaustion of the 
appropriation compelled the dismissal of one-half of our veterinary force, and soon 
after we had to stop nearly all indemnities and consequently nearly all killing. For- 
tunately, New York City was now so nearly sound that we could continue the work 
there with but one inspector in addition to the one in attendance at the Union Stock 
Yard, and we could still kill and indemnify for all sick cattle in the city. Brooklyn, 
still widely infected, and with authorities still somewhat inimical, could only have 
her infected herds quarantined, and in her the scourge is but very partially abated. 

In certain outlying districts most gratifying results have been secured. In May we 
learned that animals from an infected herd had been turned on the Montauk pasture 
on the east end of Long Island. The range was visited and eighteen animals killed 
to save the 1,100 that remained. Later, two other cases developed in animals that 
had been in infected herds and had been overlooked at the first visit. Fortunately, 
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for some morths at first the cattle turned on this immense range kept apart from each 
other in small groups, composed of such only as had herded together prior to their 
coming on the range, and this most fortunate condition, coupled with the prompt dis- 
posal of each animal as it sickened, secured the escape of 1,100 animals. Had the 
occurrence been later in the season, when the cattle had learned to come together into 
one great herd, the results must have been most disastrous. : 

A second case is that of Putnam County, in which the plague had been smouldering 
since 1878, but was only discovered in September last. The State appropriation 
would not warrant us to offer indemnities, but the county authorities promptly 
assumed the responsibility, and every herd in which infection was found to exist was 
at once exterminated. In this way six herds have been disposed of, consisting of 
about 100 head, and a seventh, where sickness has existed for months but where it 
has only just been discovered, will be attended to to-morrow. 

As regards the future, I would strongly urge the National Government to assume 
not only the direction but the execution of this work of stamping out the plague. The 
following among other reasons require this: ‘ A 

1. The disease is an exotic, and if once suppressed could only reappear in America 
as the result of importation. ‘ i 

2. It is gradually extending, and if neglected must lay the entire continent under 
contribution. ' 

3. If it reached our unfenced ranges in the West it would be ineradicable, as it 
has proved in the European Steppes, in Australia, and in South Africa. 

4, As the seeds remain latent in the system for three months, infected cattle may be 
moved all over the continent, from ocean to ocean and from lakes to gulf, and live for 
a leneth of time in a new herd before they are suspected. 

5. Old cases with encysted masses of infecting matter in the lungs may show no 
obvious signs of illness, and may be bought and sold as sound and mingle with many 


‘herds in succession, conveying infection wherever they go. There is, therefore, the 


strongest temptation for the owner to seek to secure a salvage by the sale of ap- 

arently sound but really infecting animals. There is further the strongest proba- 
bility that in a new locality these cattle would not be suspected until one or more 
herds had been irretrievably ruined. 

6. The infection of the South and West would inevitably spread the infection over 
the whole Middle and Eastern States, as infection would pour in continuously through 
the enormous cattle traflic, and all rolling-stock, yards, &c., of railways would become 
infected. 

7. The live stock bears a larger proportion to the State wealth West and South than 
in the East, hence the West has most at stake in this matter, and should bear its 
share in the work of extermination. 

8. The plague is more violent in proportion to the heat of the climate, so that it 
will prove far more destructive in the semi-tropical summers of the South and West 
than on the Atlantic seaboard. 

9. No State can be rendered secure unless all States are cleared of the pestilence. 
One remaining center of infection on the continent is likely to prove as injurious as 
the ono infected cow landed in Brooklyn in 1848, the sad fountain of all our present 
trouble. 

10. It has been decided by a United States Supreme Court in Illinois, that a State 
law forbidding the introduction of cattle from a neighboring State, because it is 
feared they may introduce disease, is unconstitutional. Therefore each State must 
keep a guard along its whole frontier, with quarantine buildings, attendants, and 
inspectors, and must quarantine all cattle as soon as they shall have crossed. 

11. Smuggling is inevitable so long as there are distinct authorities in two adjacent 
States. Rascally dealers have repeatedly run cattle into New York from New Jersey, 
sold them and returned with their money before the matter could be discovered and 
the law officers of New York put on their track. Were the law and execution one for 
all the States such men could be apprehended and punished wherever found. In 
Europe it is found that an armed guard with intervals of 200 yards patrolling the 
whole frontier day and night is not always sufficient; how much less, therefore, with 
us a law that can be evaded with such impunity. 

12. Finally, there is little hope of Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia stamping out 
the plague at their own expense, so that unless the United States takes the matter up, 
the work of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania will be but money thrown 
away. 

This is a matter which threatens with dire disaster the inter-State live-stock trade of 
the future, and the National Government is called upon to stamp out the scourge with 
the view of protecting the trade between States. 

As respects the organization that should be charged with the work, it certainly 
ought to have a responsible head, and while the live stock interests should be repre- 
sented, it should not be made too unwieldy to act at a moment’s notice in any 
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emergency. The conditions of success are well enough understood, and while special Bs 


adaptations would be demanded in many localities, yet the work should be carried out 
actively without the necessity of calling together a large and unwieldy committee 
before anything can be done. 


Another point of vital importance is that a sufficient sum of money should be ap- ; 


propriated for this exclusive purpose, to obviate the necessity of stopping the work 
or giving it a material check before success shall have been accomplished. Any 
material arrest or any entire cessation of the work-and a renewed spread of the dis- 
ease will bring the whole question of veterinary sanitary work into disrepute, and 
may be the means of indefinitely and fatally postponing further action. While a 
large sum should be appropriated, its expenditure may be sufficiently guarded, but 
above all it should not be a common fund to be devoted to this and other objects, 


Aside from the moral question, this is of far more immediate importance than even ~ 


yellow fever, the germs of which are destroyed by frost, and the neglect of which for 
one year places the sanitarian in no greater difficuliy for the next.. With a disease 
like the lung plague, which is favorably affected by no change of climate nor season, 
and the germs of which survive all extremes of heat and cold, the loss of a year, a 
month, cr even a day, may make the difference between an easy success and disas- 
trous and irremediable failure—a live-stock interest which can supply the world with 
sound beef, and a general infection of the continent, and continuous embargo on the 
foreign trade. 


REPRESSIVE MEASURES ADOPTED IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The department is indebted to Mr. Thomas J. Edge, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Board of Agriculture, for advance sheets of his 
forthcoming report on the subject of contagious lung plague of cattle. 
After citing the history of the disease in Europe and in this country, 
and alluding to its long presence in Pennsylvania in a malignant and 
destructive form, Secretary Edge states that finally, but not until after 
the farmers of the State had sustained heawy losses, a meeting of the 
dairymen of Delaware, Montgomery, and adjoining counties was called, 
This meeting was held in Philadelphia in March last, and before its ad- 
journment a committee was appointed to wait upon the secretary of the 
board of agriculture and urge the importance of legislative action, 
The veterinary surgeon of the board, in company with this committee, 


visited herds supposed to be infected. Surgeons who had had years of — 


experience with the disease in Europe and elsewhere were also called in; 

ost-mortem examinations were made, and the existence of the malady 
established beyond a doubt. The legislature being in session, the secre- 
tary of the board laid all the evidence before the joint committee of 
agriculture, and, after discussion and mature consideration, it was de- 
cided that the State should adopt a line of precautionary and prevent- 
ive action, not.only for the benefit of its own citizens, but also out of 
respect to the action of adjoining States. A subcommittee was, therefore, 
appointed to consult with the governor, and, if deemed expedient, they 
were instructed to draft an act providing for the suppression of the 
disease. After consultation, the following resolution was offered and 
adopted Hy both branches of the legislature : 


Wuereas, The States of New York and New Jersey, by recently enacted laws to pre- 
vent the dissemination among live stock of the disease known as pleuro-pneumonia, 


now invite this State, by aconcert of action, to assist them to eradicate this contagion: ~ 


Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate (if the House of Representatives concur), That the governor 
be, and he baguereby, authorized to take such preliminary action as may be necessary 
to prevent its further spread. 


This resolution was approved by the governor Maren 27, 1879. At 


the same time, an act previously adopted by the committee was intro- 
duced, which, after amendment, passed both branches of the legislature, 
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and was approved by Governor Hoyt May 1, 1879. The enactment 
bears the title of “An act to prevent the spread of contagious or infectious 
pleuro-pneumonia among the cattle in this State,” and is as follows: 


Section 1.. Be it enacted, §c., That whenever it shall be brought to the notice of the 
governor of this State that the disease known as contagious or infeetious pleuro-pneu- 
monia exists among the cattle in any of the counties in this State, it shall be his duty 
to take measures to promptly suppress the disease and prevent it from spreading. 

SECTION 2. That for such purpose the governor shall have power, and he is hereby 
authorized, to issue his proclamation, stating that the said infectious or contagious 
disease exists in any county or counties of the State, and warning all persons to seclude 
all animals in their possession that are affected with such disease, or have been exposed 
to the infection or contagion thereof, and ordering all persons to take such precautions 
against the spreading of such disease as the nature thereof may, in his judgment, 
render necessary or expedient; to order that any premises, farm, or farms where such 


‘disease exists or has existed be put in quarantine, so that no domestic animal be 


removed from said places so quarantined, and to prescribe such regulations as he may 
judge necessary or expedient to prevent infection or contagion being communicated in 
any way from the places so quarantined; to call upon all sheriffs and deputy sheriffs 
to carry out and enforce the provisions of such proclamations, orders, and regulations, 
and it shall be the duty of all the sheriffs and deputy sheriffs to obey and observe all 
orders and instructions which they may receive from the governor in the premises; to 
employ such and so many medical and veterinary practitioners and such other persons 
as he may, from time to time, deem necessary to assist him in performing his duty as 
set forth in the first section of this act, and to fix their compensation; to order all or 
any animals coming into the State to be detained at any place or places for the pur- 
pose of inspection and examination; to prescribe regulations for the destruction -of 
animals affected with the said infectious or contagious disease, and for the proper dis- 
position of their hides and carcasses, and of all objects which might convey infection 
or contagion (provided that no animals shall be destroyed unless first examined by a 
medical or veterinary practitioner in the employ of the governor aforesaid); to prescribe 
regulations for the disinfection of all premises, buildings, and railway-cars, and of ob- 
jects from or by which infection or contagion may take place or be conveyed; to 
alter and modify, from time to time, as he may deem expedient, the terms of all such 
proclamations, orders, and regulations, and to cancel or withdraw the same at any 
time. 

SECTION 3. That all the necessary expenses incurred under the direction, or by 
authority, of the governor in carrying out the provisions of this act shall be paid 
by the treasurer, upon the warrant of the auditor-general, on being certified as cor- 
rect by the governor: Provided, That animals coming from a neighboring State that 
have passed a veterinary examination in said State, and have been quarantined and 
discharged, shall not be subject to the provisions of this act. 


During the passage of this act the existence of the disease in the 
State had been denied. Hence, immediately after its approval, his 
excellency Governor Hoyt appointed a commission to “examine and 
determine whether infectious or contagious pleuro-pneumonia exists 
among cattle in any county or counties of this commonwealth, and re- 
port the same to the governor without unnecessary delay.” This com- 
mission consisted of Hon. Samuel Butler and Hon. H.C. Greenawalt, on 
the part of the legislature; Thomas J. Edge and C. B. Michener, on 
the part of the board of agriculture; Hon. John C. Morris and George 
Blight, on the part of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society; and 
George 8S. Garret, on the part of the dairymen of Philadelphia and 
vicinity. At the first meeting of this commission Hon. John C. Morris 
was elected president, and Thomas J. Edge secretary. 

At a meeting held in Philadelphia May 16, 1879, a large number of 
practical dairymen and veterinary surgeons were examined, and their 
evidence taken down by a stenographic reporter. As a regult of this 


- meeting, Messrs. Morris, Butler, and Greenwalt were appointed a com- 


mittee to report to Governor Hoyt, on behalf of the commission, that 
the disease did exist in at least two counties of the State, and that 
the decision of the commission was unanimous, 
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Under authority of the act before quoted, and based upon the report 
of the commission, his excellency Governor Hoyt appointed a special 
agent to take charge of the matter, to whom he issued the following 
COMMISSION : ; 

It having been ascertained that an infectious and contagious disease of neat cattle, 
known as pleuro-pneumonia, has been brought into and exists in certain counties of 
this State, I hereby appoint you as my assistant to carry ont the provisions of the 
acts of 1856 and 1879, for the prevention of the spread of this disease, As such assist- 
ant you are hereby authorized— 

To prohibit the movement of cattle within the infected districts, except on license 
from yourself, after skilled veterinary examination under your direction. 

To order all owners of cattle, their agents, employés, or servants, and all veterinary 
surgeons, to report forthwith to you all cases of diseases by them suspected to be con- 
tagious; and when such notification is received you are directed to have the case 
examined, and to Cause such animals as are found to be infected with said disease to 
be quarantined, as also all cattle which have been exposed to the infection or conta- 
gion of said disease, or are located in any infected district; but you may, in your dis- 
cretion, permit such animals to be slanghtered on the premises and the carcasses to 
be disposed of as meat if, upon examination, they shall be found fit for such use, 

You may prohibit and prevent all persons not employed in the care of cattle therein 
kept from entering any infected premises. You may likewise preveut all persons so em- 
ployed in the care of animals from going into stables, yards, or premises where cattle 
are kept, other than those in which they are employed. You may cause all clothin 
of persons engaged in the care, slaughtering, or rendering of diseased or eapobee 
animals, or in any employment which brings them in contact with such diseased 
animals, to be disinfected before they leave the premises where such animals are 
kept. You may prevent the manure, forage, and litter upon infected premises from 
being removed therefrom; and you may cause such disposition to be made thereof as 
will, in your judgment, best prevent the spread of the disease. You may cause the 
' buildings, yards, and premises in which the disease exists, or has existed, to be thor- 
oughly disinfected. 

You are further directed, whenever the slaughter of diseased animals is found nec- 
essary, to certify the value of the animal or animals so slaughtered, at’ the time of 
slaughter, taking into account their condition and cirenmstances, and to deliver to 
their owner or owners, when requested, a duplicate of such certificate. Whenever 
any owner of such cattle, or his agent or servant, has willfully or knowingly with- 
held, or allowed to be withheld, notice of the existence of said disease upon his 
premises, or among his cattle, you will not make such certificate. 

You are also directed to take such measures as you may deem necessary to disinfect 
all cars or vehicles or movable articles by which contagion is likely to be transmitted. 
You will also take such measures as shall insure the regist*y of cattle introduced into 
any premises en which said disease has existed, and to} «cp such cattle under super- 
vision for a period of three months after the removal o: the diseased animal and the 
subsequent disinfection of said premises. 

You are further authorized and empowered to incur such expenses in carrying out 
the provisions of the foregoing orders as may, in your judgment appear necessary, 
and see to it that all bills for such expenses be transmitted to this department only 
through yourself, after you have approved the same in writing. 


The agent appointed by the governor at once issued the following 
notice: 


To all owners of catile, their agents, servants, or employés; to all common carriers by land 
or water; to all veterinary surgeons ; and to all others whom it may concern: 


His excellency Governor Hoyt having decided to co-operate with the executive 
officers of the States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey in a 
united effort to eradicate the disease known as pleuro-pneumonia from the herds of 
this State, it becomes my duty, under the foregoing commission, to request that you 
will promptly report to me all cases among neat cattle by you suspected to be conta- 
gious or infectious. Without your co-operation and assistance this attempt can onl 
result in partial suecess; with it the result can scarcely be doubtful, and the wor 
thus far accomplished gives us assurance of good results. 

His excellewcy is anxious that all owners of cattle and others interested should be © 
fully impressed with the belief that this commission, as well as the laws of 1866 and 
1879, for the prevention of the spread of the disease, are in their interest as well as 
that of the State. It is also the wish of his excellency that while the provisions of 
these laws are fully enforced and made most effective, and their purposes promptly 
and fully accomplished, it shall at the same time be so managed as to cause the least 
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possible inconvenience and injury to all concerned, and with a minimum of expendi- 
ture to the State. 

I would particularly call your attention to the language used by bis excellency in 
relation to the line of action to be pursued when interested parties have concealed the 
existence of the disease in their herds. This provision is very important not only to 
the stock owner, but also to the State, for while the concealment of the existence of 
the disease will result in pecuniary loss to the owner of the stock, it, at the same time, 

atly increases the danger of infection and the subsequent expense to the State, 
With your active co-operation in this respeet we may hope for the prompt suppression 
_ of a disease which, while it has already caused a great loss to our stock owners, will, 
should it become established in our Western States, inflict an incalculable and lasting 
injury to the stock-raising interests of the whole nation. So faras known, all infected 
herds in this State have been quarantined and all diseased animals promptly isolated 
or killed. In the future, as in the past, it will be our duty to cause as little injury and 
inconvenience to the owners of stock as is consistent with our duties to the State, and 
to carry out, to the full letter, the directions of his excellency relative to the valua- 
tion of all stock condemned and killed. 

All reports of supposed infection should be made direct to the office, and all inter- 
ested are requested to accompany the report with a correct and full account of the 
location of the herd and the symptons, in order that all unnecessary expense to the 
State may be avoided. No special line of action has yet been marked out for applica- 
tion to cattle in motion from one portion of the State to another, or to those in transit 
to other States, but it will be the duty of those in charge to cause the least possible 
inconvenience consistent with the best interests of the State. 


Up to November 1, 1879, the agent of the governor quarantined twenty- 
seven herds, including four hundred and eight animals liable to infec- 
tion, and distributed in the following counties: Adams, one; Lancaster, 
four; York, one; Bucks, one; Delaware, four; Montgomery, five; and 
Chester, eleven. Of these herds, eight (one in York, three in Mont- 
gomery, and four in Chester) were afterwards released from the quaran- 
tine and pronounced safe from another outbreak, except from a fresh 
infection from outside sources. 

As soon as the supposed existence of the disease is reported, each 
animal in the herd is inspected by a veterinary surgeon in the employ 
of the State, and if the disease is found to exist is promptly quarantined 
to prevent its spread to adjoining herds; in order, and if possible, to 
prevent further contagion in the same herd, all diseased animals are 
appraised and killed. 

The individual history of these herds is given as follows by the sec- 
retary: 


No. 1.—In York County, infected by steers bought in Baltimore market. Six head 
_ were either lost by death previous to quarantine, or were killed for the purpose 
of stopping the disease. The whole herd were more or less affected, though a num- 
ber had a very light attack, and when released from quarantine, September 4, were 
as well as they probably ever will be. A rigid quarantine, which was very much 
assisted by the local surroundings, and the prompt support of neighboring stock- 
owners, prevented the disease from infecting other stock; and the killing of diseased 
animals and the use of disinfectants prevented further loss. 

No. 2, containing twenty cows, two bulls, and ten calves, was quarantined June 
12. Previous to quarantine four head had died, and after the enforcement of the 
quarantine fourteen head were killed. With one possible exception, all the animals 
were affected, and a number of them are now in a condition in which they are worse 
than useless to the owner, In this case the evidence is strongly in favor of the theory 
that the owyer conveyed the disease to his herd by assisting in the care of another 
infected dairy. No spread of the disease to adjoining farms; but it is quite probable 
that the disease was carried from this herd to herd No. 8 in the clothing or on the 
person of the owner, who administered medicine to both herds. This herd has far- 
nished an illustration of the disease in one of its worst forms, but is now belicved to 
be clear, but not beyond the danger of infecting other stock. 

No. 3, in Delaware County, contained fifty head of stock, and previous to quarantine 
a unmber had died. The probability is that the disease was introduced by purchase. 
After passing into the charge of the State authorities, eleven of the herd were killed. 
This herd, with Nos. 2 and 7, furnish by far the most stubborn cases we have yet met 
with. Inall three cases every animal had been repeatedly exposed to infection before 
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the existence of the disease was reported; and we may here state that when the first 
sick animals were promptly isolated, and the case reported, the loss by death has been 
very slight. By allowing the sick and well to run together, all are infected before 
the assistance of the State is asked. 

Nos. 4, 5, and 54 adjoin one another, and are ali traversed by the same small stream. 
The disease seems to have originated on the upper farm, where the first sick animal 
died in the stream and was buried close to its banks. In No. 4, one animal died and 
one was killed; and in No. 5, the first one was promptly killed. In both cases, the 
importance of immediate isolation was understood and put in practice. Nos. 4 and 5 


have been released from quarantine, but No. 54 is still infected. Whether, in these — 


cases the stream was the vehicle of contagion or not, we cannot say; but the almost 
simultaneous outbreak on the three farms can be accounted for on no other hypothesis. 

No. 6 had lost eleven head previous to being reported and quarantined. With one 
doubtful exception, every animal had shown more or less of the effects of the disease, 
and its owner fully appreciated its contagious nature. Has been released from quar- 
antine. 

No. 7, in Lancaster County, was composed of forty-two animals, and when reported 
had been thoroughly infected by two sick animals running with the herd. In this 
herd, seven animals were killed in one day, and seven placed under quarantine; fif- 
teen have been killed, and to all appearance the disease has been checked. The 
infection, no doubt, came from an adjoining herd, which in turn had been infected 
by stock from New York. 

No. 8 is supposed to have been infected by the owner of No. 2 administering med- 
icine to the animals after attending to his own. Seven head have been lost in this 
herd, and the others are.not clear of the danger. 

In No. 9, containing thirty-one head, the disease seems to have been checked by the 
prompt isolation and killing of one animal, and has since been released from quaran- 
tine. 

Nos. 10, 11, and 12 are small herds, in two of which every animal exibited 
toms of the disease; but by rigorous care on the part of the owners, by isolating and 
the prompt death of infected animals, the loss has been small. 

Nos. 13 to 20, inclusive, are herds which have been recently reported and quaran- 
tined, and, thus far, the losses in them have been slight. By the prompt action of 
the veterinary surgeon, assisted by care and co-operation on the part of the owner, it 
is hoped that most if not all of them have passed the worst point, and that some of 
them may be released from quarantine as soon as the proper time has elapsed. 

No. 21 was infected by six cows purchased in the Philadelphia market, and showed 
itself ten days after the purchase. Of the six, five have died or been killed, and others 
are affected. The purchased cows have been traced to the Philadelphia drove yard, 
but here all further clue to the origin of the disease was lost. 

No. 22, in Montgomery County, was quarantined October 24, and was infected by 
a cow purchased from adrover. At the time of purchase she was coughing, and when 
examined by our surgeon, a week afterwards, she was so far gone that the owner was 
willing to have her killed as worthless and without a value. 

No. 23 was infected by contact with the animals in herd No. 16, previous to quar- 
antine. At the request of the owner, who has insured complete isolation, they are 
being treated by oursurgeon. In this case the fumes of burning sulphurseem to have 
been effective in preventing further trouble, but all the herd were or are more or less 
affected. 

No. 24, containing thirty-three head, were, no doubt, infected by contact with herd 
No. 7, as, by accident, they were in the inclosure containing the former herd for a 
short time. 

No. 25 was allowed by its owner to graze alongside of No. 7, with no separation 
other than that afforded by a creek and common fence. Before the infection was re- 
ported, most of the steers (fat) were sent to market, but one left on the farm hag 
shown all the symptoms of the disease. 


In addition to the care and supervision of cattle already in the State, 
the agent of the governor was given control of all stock-brought in 
from Europe and not quarantined by the national authorities or those 
of other States. Under the regulations established all cattle must pre- 
sent a certificate of clearness from any contagious or infectious disease 
at the point of shipment in Europe. They must also be inspected on 
their arrival in the State by a veterinary surgeon in the employ and 
under the control of the governor’s agent, must be quarantined closely 
at the expense of the importer, under the supervision of the State sur- 
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geon, and must be again examined at the close of the quarantine. If 
then found uncontaminated, a certificate is ie which will authorize 
their removal to any point in the State. In enforcing this quarantine, 
care is taken to consult the interests of the importers so far as it is con- 
sistent with the interests of the State. These precautionary measures . 
are made necessary in order to protect the stock of the State, not only 
from infection by pleuro-pneumonia or lung plague, but alse from rinder- 
pest and the hoof and mouth disease, all of which are now prevalent 
in Kurope. 
-The report of Secretary Edge concludes with a brief pathological 
history of the disease—its nature, symptoms, and lesions as shown in 
post-mortem examinations. It is accompanied by colored lithocaustic 
plates prepared by Prof. J. W. Gadsden, M. R. C. V.S., formerly of 
England, but now a resident of Philadelphia. These illustrations are 
given elsewhere, and are marked respectively Plates Nos. I1 and II. 
Mr. Edge closes his report as follows: 


In our dealings with the disease under the immediate direction of the government, 
we find many points upon which scientists differ, and which it would be impolitie for 
laymen like ourselves to endeavor to settle; but of one point we feel certain, and in 
which we have the indorsement of every practical man who has had the disease among 
his stock, and this is the contagious and dangerous nature of the disease. Whether 
the disease can only be conveyed from animal to animal by actual contact, or whether 
it can or cannot be conveyed in the clothing, by the excretion, breath, or animals of 
another tribe; whether the disease is of ancient or of comparatively recent origin; 
whether it can be carried from herd to herd by a stream of water; whether it can be 
intensified in its ravages by bad ventilation or bad treatment; whether a complete 
separation of a certain specified number of feet of space will or will not prevent in- 
fection; whether in its first stages it is or is not contagious; whether it will or will 
not affect sheep, are all questions for scientists to determine, and which are all lost 
sight of inthe one great question in the solution of which we are engaged—can the 
disease be eradicated by prompt and rigid action in the manner proposed? If so, all 
these questions can be solved in the future; if not, then the futtire of our stock 
breeders is indeed precarious. In defense of the propriety of the action of the joint 
committee of the legislature, and of the legislature itself, as given in the foregoing 
pages, we have nothing to say, except that the end in view justifies the means. If by 
the expenditure of a thousand dollars by the State we can save hundreds of thousands 
to her stock breeders and stock owners, and as many millions to the country at large, 
then we think no one will complain. If the result in New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania shall demonstrate that this cannot be done, we may still point with 

ride to the fact that this action has saved more thousands than it has cost hundreds; 

as demonstrated to other States that when Pennsylvania is appealed to for co-opera- 
tion in a good cause, she is not slow to respond; and that when so important an in- 
terest is in danger, the State is not slow in her attempt to extend a helping hand. 


Professor Gadsden, of Philadelphia, Pa., writing under date of Jan- 
uary 21, 1880, says: . 


The authorities in this State are still at work in stamping out the disease of pleuro- 

neumonia among cattle, There are now but three infected herds left, and they are 
in three different counties of the State, viz., Delaware, Lancaster, and Lehigh, which 
are giving the authorities any trouble. Each herd will be kept in quarantine three 
months after the last trace of disease has disappeared. The owners of diseased 
cattle complain of the small sum paid per head by the State, but Secretary Edge is 
afraid to pay more for fear the good work will have to stop for want of means. I 
notice that the’authorities in the State of New York have ordered ali work suspended 
until the legislature shall have appropriated more money. 

I inclose you a letter received this morning from J. C. Michener, a veterinary sur- 
geon employed by Secretary Edge. It contains a “‘ bundle of facts” proving the con- 
tagiousness of this disease, and shows the great folly of allowing this nefarious traffic 
in diseased animals. Many such cases as the one alluded to could be traced out in 

-this State. Secretary Edge, in a conversation with me yesterday, said that he was 
satisfied the disease could be stamped out in this State if diseased animals were pro- 
hibited from entering it. He has spent only about one-half of the $3,000 appro- 
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Now he pays but $5 per he#d for animals suffering with the disease. 


- ‘Phe following is an extract from Professor Michener’s letter, a 


to by Professor Gadsden: . | 
_ Your letter making inquiry in regard to the herd of Mr. C. Krauss, of 


the possibility of a doubt, and it is equally as certain that the disease was broug 
here by a beifer that came from Baltimore through the Philadelphia cattle-yard. Mr. — 
Jonas Graber, who sold the heifer to Mr. Krauss, has traced her back as far as Balti- 
more, and has kindly furnished me with the names of all the parties to thet - 
tion. Krauss bought the heifer September 11. Within from two to three weeks hi 
attention was attracted to her by her making ajgrunting noise. She was bein 9 
for a family beef, and was stabled and pastured with the milch cows. She ¢ 2 
pined away and died in about four weeks. She was examined, and one h 
‘ound swollen solid and adhering to the ribs. A few days after she died other 
commenced to show symptoms, and the local cow dectors suspected pleuro- 
nia. They had never had the disease in that locality. Pleading ignorance of th 
and of parties intrusted with its execution, the disease was allowed to have its 
way until December 13, when its existence was made known to the governor's & 
agent, Edge. Under his orders I visited the herd forthwith, found that two anime 
had already died, and that twelve more were sick. We killed ten of these anda 
post-mortem examinations of eight. We found them badly affected; all had 
‘characteristic swollen, hard, marbled appearance of lung, and the adhesion that 
longs only to contagious pleuro-pneumonia. The diseased lungs weighed from 25 
45 pounds, and the healthy ones from 3} to 44 pounds. We have since killed 
more, making thirteen in all which have been lost out of this herd. We have re: pt 
to hope that the disease is now under control, although ten more are slightly affe ly Bs 
and twenty others have been somewhat exposed to the disease, yet still remain com- __ 
paratively healthy. No pains have been spared to carefully isolate the sick fromthe 
well. Disinfectants have been liberally used and a rigid quarantine enforced. The 
disease has not spread from the Krauss farm, the location of buildings and sumround- 
ings all tending to prevent this. $8 ue 
In all of the seven herds that I have heretofore managed under direction of Mr, 
Edge, we have been eminently successful in stamping out the disease, and the owners 
are all well satisfied with the result of our management. Concert.ef action on the 
part of the States, with the hearty co-operation of the national government, wall 1 . i 
fectually rid the country (if not teo long delayed) of this most insidious and Srna ee 
enemy to our vast cattle interests. I have lost all patience with these who advocate 
other means than those now being employed by our commonwealth for the eradica-— ny 
tion of the disease. When men talk of the disease being curable, and not even ® 
contagious malady, they only show their ignorance. The disease entirely destroys 
the functions of lung tissue, and can only be cured by the removal of diseased organs — 
and the insertion or substitution of new ones—a feat the best surgeon would hardly — 
undertake to perform. e tek 


REPRESSIVE MEASURES ADOPTED IN NEW JERSEY. 
In compliance with the provisions of an act entitled ‘(An act to pre- — 

vent the spread of contagious or infectious pleuro-pneumonia among 
cattle,” passed by the legislature of New Jersey during the session of 
1878~79, Governor McClellan appointed General W. H. Sterling as the a 
head of a commission to form rules and regulations for the proper en- — 
forcement of the law. He commenced operations at Trenton, on March 
15, 1879; and in order to determine ithe extent and location of the dis-— 


ease, he caused circular-letters to be addressed to the assessors of each 
township, to postmasters, farmers, and other prominent gentlemen ~ 
throughout the State, requesting such information as they could giveas — 
to the existence and extent of the malady im their respective and more — 
immediate localities. From ‘the answers returned, he found that the & 
ease was prevailing to a considerable extent in various sections of tI 
State, and that there was, therefore, necessity for immediate and de 


Cisive action, if the plague was to be arresterl. 
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_ Report Commissioner of Agriculture for 1879. Platezsl. 


SECTION OF DISEASED LUNG;recent case of Lung Plague. 
Thin end showed black hepatization; the centre, red 
hepatization; the thick end,interlobular infiltration. 

Several blocked vessels are shown. 


one ~ CONTAGIOUS LUNG PLAGUE OF CATTLE. | 


_ Report Commissioner of Agriculture for 1879. Plate. If. 


Section of healthy lung (Cow), showing the abundance of 
-interlobular cellular or connective tissue of a bright rose color 
Average weight of either right or leftlung, 3¢ pounds. 


CONTAGIOUS LUNG PLACUE OF CATTLE. 


Report Commissioner of Agriculture for 1879. Plate I. 
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Section of the left lung of a Cow in anadvanced stage of 
Contagious Pleuro -pneumonia, showing the characteristic marbled 
appearance formed by the exudation and consolidation of lymph into 
the interlobular cellular tissue. 


Weight of left lung 37 pounds, right lung 5 pounds. 
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In April, General Sterling found it necessary to move his headquar- 
ters to Jérsey City, in orderto meet the requirements of moving cattle 
to and from the State of NeW York, from whence the New Jersey dairy- 
men largely draw their supplies of fresh milch cows. 

Dr. Holcombe was appointed as surgeon-in-chief, and Dr. Corlies desig- 
nated as inspector of the abattoir at Jersey City. four other veterina- 
rians were appointed, and on the 1st of April were commenced regular 
inspections of the herds in Bergen and Hudson Counties. These coun- 
ties were quarantined, in order that proper restrictions might be placed 
upon the movements of cattle in the absence of proper permits. All the 
ferries and boats on the eastern border engaged in carrying stock into 
New Jersey were prohibited from landing cattle, unless accompanied 
with a permit issued by General M. R. Patrick, of the New York State 
Commission, who had issued similar orders relative to the landing of ° 
stock in New York. Thus the carrying trade between the two States at 
this important point was effectually controlled. 

‘From reports received from the western and southwestern portions of 
the State, General Sterling was convinced that the disease was being 
imported from Pennsylvania. Therefore, on the second day of August 
he appointed Mr. J. W. Allen an inspector, gave him written instruc- 
tions, and dispatched him to Camden for the purpose of consummating 
arrangements with the different ferries plying between Philadelphia and 
the different ports of entry lying between Salem and Phillipsburg, 
for the transportation of cattle from Pennsylvania, and the inspection 
of the same on their arrival in the State. His efforts were successful, 
and the ferry companies caused to be erected on the New Jersey side 
a sufficient number of sheds and pens to hold all cattle crossing from 
Pennsylvania until after a thorough inspection had been made. The 
officers of the Pennsylvania, New Jersey Central, and other railroads 
cordially co-operated with the State authorities, and soon all the prin- 
cipal avenues for the ingress of the disease were effectually closed. 
General Sterling closes his brief report as follows: 


When we consider the number of cattle in this State, and estimate their value, the 
importance of this subject will be apparent.. The number of cattle in the State on 
January 1, 1879, was 236,700, valued at $7,828,922, With a knowledge of the past 
history of the disease in this and other countries, and the difficulty of eradicating its 
as well as legislative enactments and precautionary measures hitherto adopted for it, 
prevention elsewhere, a grave responsibility will attach to those in power if the dis- 
ease be allowed to obtain a foothold, destroying our best steck, checking one of the 
great interests of the State, and entailing losses appalling to contemplate, 

The_following is a brief summary of the results accomplished during the year: 

The number of cattle found sick with the disease was 572. There were inspected 

2,663 herds, containing 40,309 head of cattle. 
___Many cattle showing symptoms of disease were placed in quarantine and held until 
the incubative period had passed, being carefully watched during the meantime. 
When no other symptom than bronchial trouble was manifested the order of quaran- 
tine was removed. 

The number of cattle found necessary to destroy in order to prevent the spread of 
the disease was 315, at an average cost to the State of $11.85 per head. There are now 
in quarantine 99 herds, containing 865 head of cattle, of which number 257 head have 
been condemned as suffering with contagious pleuro-pneumonia. The total expenses 
of the commission will aggregate about $19,000. 
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CONTAGIOUS PLEURO-PNEUMONIA—EXTENT OF 
ITS PREVALENCE. 


REPORT OF DR. CHARLES P. LYMAN, 


Hon. WILLIAM G. LEDUC, 
Commissioner of Agriculture: ; 

Sie: In compliance with the instructions contained in your letter of 
appointment, dated January 29, 1880, I left Washington on the 29th day 
of January last, for New York City, where I proposed to commence an 
investigation for the purpose, if possible, of determining the character — 
and extent of the prevalence of the disease known as contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia or lung plague of cattle. On my arrival in New York I 
visited Dr. Liautard, from whom I learned that the disease still pre- 
vailed to some extent in Eastern New York and on Long Island, and 
that there was a reported outbreak at Haverhill, N. H. The New Hamp- 
shire State commissioner had pronounced this outbreak as of a sporadie 
character, yet the circumstances attending it were of a suspicious nature, 
at least sufficiently so as to throw doubt on the decision arrived at by the 
State commission, and I regarded a further investigation necessary in 
order to positively determine the matter. While in New York I gained 
some valuable information in regard to the disease in the adjoining State 
of New Jersey, which I propose to make use of on my return to that 
State. 

J arrived in Boston on the 3d day of February, where I met Dr. Thayer, 
a member of the Massachusetts commission for the suppression of con- 
tagious diseases of cattle. He had made some investigations of the New 
Hampshire outbreak, and gave it as his opinion that the disease pre- 
vailing there was not contagious. However, he did not regard his post- 
mortem examinations as satisfactory, as he was in no case furnished with 
whole lungs. 1 also saw Dr. Billings here, who informed me that he had 
examined portions of diseased lungs of some of the affected cattle at 
Haverhill, N, H., and from the appearances he did not regard the dis- 
ease as that of contagious pleuro-pneumonia. He did not regard his 
examination as satisfactory, however. 

I left Boston on the 5th day of February for Concord, N. H., for the 
purpose of seeing Dr. A. H. Crosby, chairman of the State commission. 
He regarded the Haverhill outbreak as of a suspicious character, and 
advised me to visit that place at once and thoroughly examine the 
affected herd. He gave me an order for the slaughter of such animals 
as I might deem necessary for examination, and also a letter to the 
chairman of the board of selectmen for the town. 

I arrived in Haverhill on the morning of the 6th, and in company with 
‘Mr. Parker at once proceeded to the farm of Mr. Merrill, the owner of 
the suspected herd. I found the animals suffering in various degrees 
from respiratory troubles. As the herd was supposed to have been in- 
fected by a drove of cattle from Canada, I asked Mr. M. when this drove 
stopped with him. He answered— 


- On the 11th day of September; the first case of sickness occurred abont October 2 
the animal died on the 2d of November, having been sick only about one week. 
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Which was the second animal attacked, and when? 


The light-colored or Fisher cow. She was taken somewhere between the 7th and 
14th days of November. The calves first showed symptoms of sickness about the 14th 
of November. They were taken sick one by one with an interval of about seven days 
between each, except in one instance, when two were attacked at the same time. 


Mr. Merrill described the symptoms as follows: 


Coughing is the first symptom. The nose is dry, and the animal stands with its 


back arched and elbows turned out. If forced to move briskly about it will cough 


and pant. The disease seems more severe during a thaw than when the weather ts 
colder. There is some running from the eyes. The appetite is invariably good up to 
about twenty-four hours before death. From six to twenty-four hours before death 
occurs, the animal is not able to stand. As death approaches, the animal groans quite 
loudly, the breathing becomes accelerated, and the cough seems to come from a more 
or less solid body. In coughing, a calf will extend its nose on a level with its neck. 
This symptom has not been observed to so great an extent among the cows. 


How many cows, calves, and yearlings did you have in the fall? How 
many of each have been sick, and how many have died ? 


In the fall I tied up the following named animals: 


a pA eee li head. ~ Sick, 4head. Died, 1 head. 
kk SEE Re Ee ee er 23 head. (Sick, 10 head. Died, 6 head, 
50. tS bce SSR Be oeeeocresecoe 13 head. Sick, 3 head. Died, 0 head 
ree . =~ pbs 
OTL steer tees Pee eeo SeCennreee 47 17 7 


How have these animals been housed, and how have they been fed? 


The cows and yearlings were tied up on the same side of the barn in a long row, 
but the yearlings were kept at the further end of the building by themselves. The 


calves have all been kept together in a separate pen 18 x 12 x 7 feet. During the 


day they were all turned out into the barn-yard. The cows have been fed on roots 
and hay, the yearlings on hay alone, and the calves on hay and roots. 


Mr. Merrill continued: 


The cows from this strange herd were put into the barn-yard, and the calves into a 
little pasture adjoining. About a week after this herd left, my own calves broke into 
this pasture. That would make the date about the 16th of September. October 20th 
I brought home a drove of calves myself from the north, and the first calves taken 
sick were some of these driven calves. 


This being the statement, I regarded a post-mortem examination neces- 
sary in order to settle the question as to whether this outbreak was oe- 
casioned by contagious pleuro-pneumonia.- For this purpose I thought 
it best to take the “ Fisher,” or light-colored cow, as she was the first at- 
tacked and had been the siekest animal of the lot. She was, therefore, 
slaughtered. I found the lungs in a perfectly healthy condition. The 
pleura of the ribs still showed plain traces of previous inflammation, but 
she had so far regained her health as to commence to again lay on 
healthy fat. This cow never had contagious pleuro-pneumonia. 

. I found a calf quite sick, evidently in an almost dying condition. 
This was next killed, and an exammation revealed the fact that it had 
been sutiering from a clear and unmistakable attack of bronchitis. This 
I demonstrated to the satisfaction of the medical representative of the 
New Hampshire commission, Dr. Watson. There had been preserved 
a pair of lungs taken from a calf which had died a few days previously. 
These showed the lesions of sporadic pneumonia, with some bronchitis. 
on the specimens were sent to New York for the inspection of the pro- 
eSSion, 
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In looking about for the cause of this outbreak, the buildings and the 
lay of the land in the immediate vicinity of the premises were thoroughly 
examined. The homestead is a meadow farm, lies well, and is inclosed 
by small hills, with a brook running a crooked course near to the build- 
ings—a place that, in the fall of the year, would retain the fogs rising 
from the water for a considerable length of time. Further investigation 
proved this theory correct. 

The calves, when removed from the meadow, where one or two of them 
had taken cold, were, about the 10th of November, put into a close shed 
18 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 7 feet high. Here they were tied up in 
two rows, and were so close together that they completely packed the 
pen. This huddled condition, to my mind, furnished ample cause for 
the outbreak, for I do not think that a pen of such dimensions, with so 
many animals confined in it, could be sufficiently ventilated to preserve 
health in the absence of mechanical means. I advised the erection of 
another pen and a division of the herd. 

I found that the cows had eaught cold from being constantly subjected 
to a draft of cold air, so applied as to keep their bodies constantly 
bathed in a cold current. The arrangement of the barn is given in the 
following diagram: 

"poor |. . ; HAS - Poon 2. .. ,ooOoR? 


BARN ELOOR 


The yearlings were turned in through door No. 1, and divided from 
the cows by a partition. This door was then closed, and they were left 
to themselves. The cows were turned in at door No. 2, which, together 
with the large barn-door, was open a considerable portion of the time. 
Door No. 3 was seldom used. Between the cows and the barn-floor was 
a board partition, with the board at the bottom fixed to lift up, thus leay- 
ing an open space fifteen inches wide directiy in front of the cows and 
down at the floor. Except in very cold weather, this novel ventilating 
device was left open all the time. The air rushed in through the wide 
open door and the opening in front of the cows, passing over and bath- 
ing their bodies, and especially the under part of their breasts, chests, 
and abdomens, on its way out at door No. 2, which, by the way, is a 
little larger than any of the doors on this side. This cause I regarded 
as sufficient to give the toughest animal a cold. 

In order to prove this theory correct, it is only necessary to state the 
following facts: Cow a in the diagram, a small and nearly black one, 
stood in the corner against the partition, just out of the line of draught, 
and has never even coughed. Cow b was the first animal taken siek, and 
. the only one that died. Cow ¢ was sick, but not so bad as either cows 
bore. Being next the partition, even if on the cold side of it, may ac- 
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count for this in a measure. Cow d had been but very little troubled. 
She coughed slightly, but nothing more; the partition may have pro- 
- tected her. Cow e, the light-eolored or Fisher cow, was the second one 
taken sick, and was more seriously affected than any of the others ex- 

apt the one that died. Of the four animals which were called sick, 


although the whole herd except cow a were more or less affected with 
coughs, cow f came third. The yearlings were turned in and tied up 


_ without any regard to regularity or place. Several of them coughed. 
Three of them were sick, 7. ¢., the respiration was considerably acceler- 
ated, but none of them died. It was advised to close up the feeding 
space next the floor and put it up in the partition 33 or 4 feet from the 
floor, so that the draught through would be over the heads of the cattle. 
It may be objected that this cause has been in operation for years, 
and no such trouble has before occurred. The only answer to this objec- 
tion is that the past season has been remarkable for its sudden changes. 
Tam told that it has not been uncommon here for the thermometer to 
vary from 30° to 40° in the course of twenty-four hours. These sudden 
changes are as liable to affect cattle as human beings, and where exposed 
as these were, without artificial covering, they could hardly be expected 
to remain exempt from serious colds. Another thing should be remem- 
ered: the past winter has been so mild that attendants no doubt be- 
came more careless than usual, and often neglected to close the doors 
and feeding-troughs. 
CONNECTICUT. 


In the course of my investigations in Connecticut the following facts 
were gleaned : 


Statement of Hon. EL. H. Hyde, chairman of comnrission. 


An outbreak of contagious pleuro-pneumonia had occurred at Green- 
-wich, occasioned by exposure to a calf which had been brought from » 
New York and placed in the herd of Mr. B. Livingstone Mead. This 
farm is located on the State line, a part being in the State of New York 
and a part in that of Connecticut. The buildings are in Connecticut. 
This herd consisted of 20 head. From 7 to 9 animals have died, the last 
one about the 18th of March, 1879. The remainder are unaccounted 
for. These animals were at one time examined by Professor Law. 

The herd of Daniel M. Griffin, on an adjoining farm, contracted the 
disease from Mr. Mead’s herd. He had 27 head, 8 of which died. 
With the exception of one animal, Mr. G. sold the remainder of his herd 
to dealers in New York for slaughter. The one he retained remains 
with his tenant, and will soon be slaughtered on the place. 

Joseph B. Husted, of Greenwich, took some cattle to New York for 
slaughter, among them two cows. They were ali landed at the infected 
Sixtieth street yard. The cows were not sold, and after some hesitation 
on the part of the New York commission they were allowed to be 
returned to Connecticut, the commissioners of the last-named State 
being notified of the fact. The State authorities at once ordered them 
quarantined, but before the letter reached Mr. Husted he had sold them, 
‘and they are still untraced. They were taken away from Greenwich on 
or before July 11, 1879. 

‘ Mr. Curtis Judson, of Watertown, near Waterbury, keeper of the 
Gramercy Park Hotel, bought two cows from Hedge, a dealer in New 
‘York, and placed them in an excellent herd of his own at Watertown. 
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They proved to be affected with contagious pleuro-pneumonia, and soon . 
infected the herd with which they had been placed. “ The herd was quar- 
antined by order of the State commissioners, but the owner, on the 8th — 
of March, 1879, broke quarantine and took them to New York. This 
fact coming to the knowledge of the authorities in time, they were 
enabled to be in New York on the arrival of the animals, where they 
were at once killed by order of the New York commission. 

Mr. David D. Hawley, of Danbury, had an outbreak of disease in his 
herd on October 27, 1879. They were visited by Dr. Hopkins, of New 
York, who made an autopsy of a calf and pronounced the disease tuber- 
culosis. The calf came from New York, and had been with the herd but 
a month. 

Mr. Porter, of Waterbury, had an outbreak among his cattle on the 
13th of November, which the attending veterinarian feared might prove 
to be contagious pleuro-pneumonia. The herd was visited by the State 
board on November 18, and the decision arrived at was that the ani- 
mals were suffering simply from sporadic disease. No post mortem 
examination was made, and they are now reported as doing well. 

Some trouble was reported among cattle at Hartland and Milford, but, 
on examination by the commissioners, the disease was decided to be 
sporadic. ee 

I visited the herd of Mr. L. B. Mead, of North Greenwich, which I found 
suffering from contagious pleuro-pneumonia. Although the trouble was 
of long standing, some of the cows certainly were in a condition to con- 
vey the disease to healthy or non-infected animals. There were ten 
cows, one pair of oxen, one yearling, and six calves in this herd. 

The herds of Daniel M. Griffin, Joseph B. Husted, David D. Hawley, 
and Mr. Porter were visited, but no cases of the plague were found. 
Reports from Watertown, Waterbury, North Brandford, Hartland, and 
Milford were of such an assuring character that 1 did not deem it neces- 
sary to visit those points. 


NEW YORK. 


I am indebted to the New York commission for the following state- 
ment made February 12, 1880: 

Putnam County—On the line of the Harlem Railroad there have been 
lately slaughtered 176 animals. Of these 40 were acute cases. The 

others, having been exposed to the contagion, were killed to prevent the 
spread of the disease. The beef was marketed. j 

In the town of Kent Joseph R. Sprague has an infected herd of 60 
head of cows, steers, and calves. They are now in quarantine. 

Westchester County—In Yonkers Mr. Austin had a herd’ of 27 head, 
which had been reduced by the ravages of the disease to 8 animals. Mr. 
Peirpoint had a herd of 11 head, which had been exposed to infection. 
Two of these had been killed. Mr. Cheever, on Odell’s farm, has a herd 
of 12 head that have been infected. Mr. Coyle has one animal infected. 

In Croton Falls, Bedford Township, Mr. Butler, who generally keeps 
about 50 animals, has lost by death and slaughter his entire herd, with 
one exception. 

New York City.—In the city there are believed to be but five infected. 
stables left. These are in quarantine, and are located as follows: 4 
No. 1. West Seventieth street. Old chronic cases. 

No. 2. West Seventy-eighth street. Acute cases. 
No. 3. East Ninetieth street and Madison avenue. Acute cases. 


ee 
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No. 4. East One hundred and twentieth street and Fourth avenue, 
Acute cases. 

*No. 5. Hast One hundred and twenty-first street and Fourth avenue. 
Acute cases. 

Long Island.—The whole western end of this island, as far back as 
Jamaica, is more or less infected. The stables of Gaff, Fleischmann & 
Co., of Blissville, originally the hot-bed of the disease, are now perfectly 
free from all contagion. Jamaica is located some 104 miles back, there- 
fore the infected district includes Brooklyn, New Utrecht, Flatbush, 
Gravesend, Flatlands, and New Lots, in Kings County, and Long 
Island City, Newtown, Jamaica, Flushing, and Creedmoor, in Queens 
County. 

Suffolk County.—At the extreme eastern end of the island are exten- 
sive unfenced ranges, used as common pastures. The plague prevailed 
among herds grazing on these ranges, but it is now believed they are 
thoroughly freed from it, as the last known cases were destroyed at 
Montauk August 28, 1879, and at Bellport August 11, 1879. This por- 
tion of the island has been subjected to numerous examinations, and is 
now regarded as entirely free from the plague. 

Staten Island.—A year ago one case of the plague was discovered on 
this island. The animal was killed. No case has since appeared, and 
the island is now regarded as absolutely free from the disease. 

On the 12th and 13th days of February, in company with one of the 
New York inspectors, I visited several stables in Brooklyn. I found 
several chronic cases in these stables, but no acute ones. At Johnson 
avenue slaughter-house I was shown a portion of a characteristically- 
diseased lung, which had been taken from an animal killed a few hours 
previously. 

On February 14 I visited the stables of Mr. Lang, One hundred and 
ninth street and Fourth avenue, New York, where I found three cows 
suffering with the plague. One of these was a very acuie case, and I 
was informed had been afflicted but three days. This and one of the 
others had been condemned to the offal dock. Mr. Froudie, a neighbor 
of Mr. Lang, lost a cow on the 12th day of February by the disease. A 
week before he had bought a cow from a dealer named Louis, and the 
cow that died was taken sick on that day that this cow came to his 
stable. -The nearest stable to Mr. Froudie’s is on One hundred and 
twelfth street and Fourth avenue. Mr. Froudie had owned the cow he 
lost for eight months. Lang purchased his sickest cow from a dealer 
named Franke some four or five weeks previous. She wasa “ two-titter,” 
and on that account Franke knocked off $5 on her price. She never did 
well. The other two commenced coughing three or four days before my 
visit. 

On the afternoon of the same day I visited the offal dock and wit- 
nessed the autopsy of Lang’s cows, aliuded to above. Both cases re- 
vealed well-marked lesions of acute pleuro-pnenmonia contagiosa. One 
of the animals, which showed a temperature of 105° Fahr., and 36 respi- 
rations per minute, had the whole posterior lobe of the left lung consol- 
idated and strongly adherent to the costal pleura. The right lung was 
healthy. The pericardium was thickened to half an inch. In both lungs 
of the second cow were found a number of small isolated spots of the 
characteristic lesions of the disease, the largest being about the size of a 
double fist. Their borders were well defined, and the intermediate por- 
tious of the lung-tissue appeared perfectly healthy to the naked eye. 


“Lhe last-named stables were infected from One hundred and twentieth street. 
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On February 16, at One hundred and twentieth street and Fourth | 
avenue, I found three cows which had been exposed to infection, and 
were in quarantine. They appeared healthy, and one had just been sold — 
to a butcher named McKvoy. . 

In Tremont, at the stable of Mr. Bohle, I found two cows, one of which 
had been put into an infected stable on Christmas. Her temperature 
was 101° Fahr., and she was breathing at the rate of 30 respirations per 
minute. The other animal was a Jersey cow; both animals had been 
ordered slaughtered as soon as they could be got ready for the butcher. — 
A Mr. Connors, a neighbor, had had some trouble with his herd, but 
they, were quarantined and seemed to be doing well. The infection to 
this herd of Mr. Bohle’s was communicated by a cow that was pastured 
with ten others on a common lot. She developed contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia, and was killed in the month of August. Three months and 
nineteen days thereafter the second animal was attacked and sent to the 
offal dock, where she was slaughtered. At the end of three weeks a 
third, and at the end of four weeks a fourth, animal was taken sick, and 
both were slaughtered. The first one of these animals belonged to Mr. 
B. Jorkman, the other three to Mr. Bohle, who, as has been before 
stated, bought a fresh cow on Christmas and put her in with one 
remaining from his original herd. This was in direct violation of the 
law and his instructions. She is now diseased and has been ordered to 
be killed. These ten animals were strictly isolated as soon as the first 
cow was killed, and no other infection was then possible. Two of them 
have since been fattened and sent to the butcher in a healthy condition. 
The remainder, with the exception of those belonging to Mr. Bohle, are 
still free from disease. 

On the 17th day of February, in company with Professor Law and Dr, 
Hopkins, I visited the farm of Mr. Joseph Sprague, in Kent, Putnam 
County, whose herd was infected and had been in quarantine for some 
time. The herd consisted of 53 head, and were sold during the day by 
the State commission to butchers who had been notified to attend. The 
animals brought an average of $6 per head, which was regarded as a 
low price. Three of the animals were considered tog badly diseased for 
beef, and on being killed showed well-marked lesions of the disease in 
its different stages. This herd was infected by a cow purchased from a 
dealer named Robinson. ; 

On February 18, in company with the same gentleman, I visited Cro- 
ton Falls, Westchester County. We found here a gentleman by the 
name of Butler, who had lost 31 animals out of a herd of 32 by the 
plague. His remaining cow was in quarantine, with no symptoms of 
the disease manifest. On the 15th of June last Mr. Butler bought 17 
cows of Mr. Robinson, the dealer above referred to, and they were de- 
livered to him on the 17th of the samemonth. They had been pastured 
all the summer on “ Hyatt’s lower farm” with a cow that had been sick 
but had recovered. The first animal on Butler’s farm sickened on Sep- 
tember 16, and soon died. The remaining 30 head were either slaugh- 
tered for beef or killed diseased. 

On February 19, in company with the same gentleman, I visited the 
farm of Mr. Daniel Austin, in Yonkers, Westchester County. Origi- 
nally this gentleman had a herd of 27 head, 18 of which had either died 
of the plague or had been killed for beef in the incipient stages of the 
disease. Hive of the animals were killed for beef, and showed no lesions 
of the disease. Of the four remaining two are well-marked chronic 
cases, i. ¢., having portions of encysted lung. This herd was infected 
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by a cow that had pastured on an unfenced range called “ Hog Hill,” in 
the town of Yonkers. She wandered into a field near Mr. Austin’s place, 
where she died on the 27th or 28th of July, and was not buried for some 
days after. The disease appeared among Mr. Austin’s cattle on October 
21. The herd of Mr. Odell, on whose farm this cow died, was no doubt 
infected by the same animal. His herd consisted of some valuable Jer- 
seys, among which the plague appeared on August 28. We killed three 
of his animals, and they all showed well-marked lesions of the disease. 

On February 20, visited Mr. Tice, of Newtown, which is a suburb of 
Brooklyn, Long Island. His herd was infected about the middle of Oc- 
tober. Hight of his animals died, and he had continued to fill their 
places with fresh ones. We found 12 of his animals suffering with the 
plague. Two cows were killed—one an acute and the other an older 
case—and both showed well-marked traces of the disease. His herd 
was infected by a cow sent him about the 20th of September. 

A Mr. Grady, whose stables are in Blissville, a portion of the suburbs 


‘of Brooklyn, had lost 11 head of cows, out of a herd of 14, since the 


middle of September. : 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


I arrived in Philadelphia on February 24, and during the evening 
visited and had a conversation with Dr. J. W. Gadsden, relative to the 
prevalence of the plague in Pennsylvania. Dr. Gadsden showed me a 
private telegram giving him the information that the British Govern- 
ment contemplates raising the embargo on cattle transported from the 
Western and Southwestern States through Canada and shipped to Great 
Britain from ports of the Dominion Government. 

On the morning of February 25, in company with Dr. Francis Bridge, 
I visited the farm of Mr. J. F. Taylor, located near the town of Marple, 
Delaware County, Pa. We found the gentleman’s herd suffering with 
the disease. Having selected and paid for four acute cases, the animals 
were slaughtered and examined. The port mortem examination revealed 
all the lesions of the disease in its acute stage. This herd was infected 
by a cow purchased by Mr. Taylor in the Philadelphia stock-yards. She 
was in very good condition, and when she arrived on the farm scemed 
very tired. Next morning she refused:to eat and seemed sick. She died 
in a few days thereafter with all the symptoms exhibited by those that 
have since died of contagious pleuro-pneumonia. 

On February 26 I visited the farm of Mr. Wynne, near Philadelphia. 
His herd originally consisted of 34 head. Ten of these had already been 
killed, and two had died of the disease. An examination of those left 
developed the fact that the disease was still present in both an acute 
and chronic form. The owner objected to the slaughter of any of the 
animals. His herd was infected by some cows he purchased in the 
Philadelphia stock-yards. The disease broke out about the first: of 
June last. 

On the 27th day of February I visited Messrs. Martin, Fuller & Co., 
who have charge of the Philadelphia stock-yards. They offered me 
every facility for an examination of the premises. During my interview 
with these gentlemen, Mr. Fuller said that something ought to be done 
to relieve the dealers in stock from the oppression of the English em- 
bargo—that the European trade is now carried on at a positive loss, and 
that this loss is clearly traceable to the embargo on our live cattle. He 
further stated that he was in Hurope last season, and found the market 
flooded at Liverpool. His stock was detained fifteen days in quarantine 
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before it could be slaughtered. Besides the expense of feeding all this — 
time, his animals were positively shrinking in weight—that when they — 
were finally slaughtered he was compelled to accept any price offered 
‘He found dealers there who said they could afford to give from $15 to 
$20 per head more for the animals if they were allowed to drive them 
back into the country and slaughter them only as needed. 

During the day I met, by appointment, Secretary Edge, special agent 
of the governor. He seemed to appreciate the fact that more thorough 
and active measures than those heretofore used are necessary for a com- 
plete suppression of the plague. He thinks the better plan would be to 
pay a good price for all exposed animals, and that in the country all ex- 
posed and infected animals should be slaughtered as well as those acutely 
diseased. Under existing circumstances he does not think it would be 
politic for the State of Pennsylvania to thoroughly eradicate the dis- 
ease; indeed, he does not think this possible so long as the southern 
border of the State is unprotected from importations from Maryland. 
Until quarantine measures are established against this State, or the 
State itself takes some action for the suppression of the disease within 
its borders, the State of Pennsylvania cannot hope for success. The 
farmers of Pennsylvania will go to the Baltimore stock-yard to buy 
“frames,” and in this way new cases are continually being brought into 
the State. Under the present construction of the law sufficient means 
to pay a fair indemnity cannot be obtained, and to kill even diseased 
animals without funds to pay for them, the secretary believes would re- 
sult disastrously, as it would prejudice the farmers against a better law, 
which is hoped for in the near future. His policy is simply an effort to 
keep the disease within its present limits with the destruction of as few 
animals as possible. Up to January 1, 1880, the secretary had expended 
but $2,700 in repressive measures. 

On February 28, while examining some cows at the stock-yards, I 
found an acute case of contagious pleuro-pneumonia. The affected 
animal was in a yard with some twenty other milch cows, and all were 
being offered for sale. This animal was seen also by Dr. Bridge. 

On March 1, while examining lungs of slaughtered animals at the 
Philadelphia abattoir, I found one showing the well-marked lesions of 
the plague. The butcher said the animal came from Illinois, but it was 
afterwards traced to Cecil County, Maryland. 

On the 2d day of March I. visited Camden and learned some facts — 
relative to the extent of the plague in New Jersey. 

On the 3d instant I attended a meeting of the farmers and stock- 
raisers in the infected district. The meeting was held in Philadelphia, 
and was called for the purpose of devising means for the extirpation of 
the plague. During the day, visited Elm Station, Montgomery County, 
and assisted in selecting six diseased animals from Mr. Wynne’s herd 
for the purpose of post mortem examination. 

On the 4th and 5th days of March I was engaged in examining lungs 
of slaughtered animals at the Philadelphia abattoir. I found no traces 
of the disease, but on the 4th instant, while examining some cows at the 
stock-yards, I found a second case of the plague in an animal that came 
from near Gettysburg, Adams County, Pennsylvania. 

The following are the sources of infection and locations of diseased 
herds in Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia County.The Philadelphia stock-yards are infected. 
These yards are constantly receiving and sending out to different locali- | 
ties diseased and infected animals. | 


; 
head, among which the disease has appeared. The herd was infected 
by a cow purchased from a drover, and the infection could not be traced. 
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_ Ohester County—Mr. M. Corning, of Chester Valley, has a herd of 27 


‘Mr. J. Dickinson, of Chester Springs, has a lierd of 28 head. These 
animals were infected by the owner, who brought the contagion from a 


neighboring farm where ke had administered medicine to a diseased 
~ animal. : 


‘Mz. G. V. Rennard, Chester Valley, had a herd of 18 animals infected 


by his neighbor's cattle (Mr. Corning’s). 


Mr. Rennard’s cattle had infected a herd of 14 head owned by Mr. 
J. W. Wilson,, his near neighbor. 

Mr. C. Holland Frazer, of the same neighborhood, had a herd of 26 
head infected by a purchased animal, which he was unable to trace. 

Mr. W. Pugh, of Chester Springs, had his herd infected by Mr. Dick. 
inson, alluded to above, who visited this herd for the purpose of admin- 
istering medicine to a sick animal. 

W. J. and H. A. Pollock, Downingtown, had aherd of 30 head infected 
by a purchased animal. : 

Mr. W. Reid, West Chester, herd of 5 head, chronic cases; source 
of infection unknown. . 

Mrs. Harmaan, West Chester, herd of 12 head; infected from neigh- 
boring cattle. 

Mr. W. KE. Penneypacker, Cambria, herd of 14 head ; probably infected 
from neighboring herd. 

Holmes and Bunting, Oxford, herd of 35 head; infected by Mr. 
Turner’s cattle on adjoining farm. 

Mr. M. Young, Bradford, herd of 36 head; infected by Mr. Turner’s 
cattle. ; 

Between the herds of Holmes and Bunting and Mr. Turner was a large 
meadow. The bulls broke down the two intervening fences, and the herds 
mingled in the meadow. The herds were separated as soon as men on 
horseback could separate them, but not soon enough to prevent infection. 

Montgomery County.—Messrs. J. L. and A. S. Reiff, Worcester, herd 
of 15 head. Jacob L. Reiff had bought of five different dealers during 
May and June, and it was impossible to tell from which one the disease 
came. Two animals had died, and two others had been killed by order 
of the State inspector. Five others had been slightly affected, but had 
recovered. A.S. Reiff purchased a cow of his son in July, about the 
time of the outbreak. One animal died, and a second one was condemned 
and killed by order of the State inspector. Five other animals were 
affected, but all had recovered and had been released from quarantine. 

Joseph Tyson, Worcester, herd of 13 head. Mr. Tyson purchased 
a cow of a man who had previously purchased her at the Philadelphia 
stock-yards. She was killed on September 24, 1879, by order of the 
State inspector, but as she had been isolated on the appearance of the 
first symptoms of the disease, only one other was infected. 

Charles T. Johnson, Lederachsville. This gentleman’s herd was in- 
fected by an animal purchased from a dealer. Up to the date of the 
first inspection in October last, five animals had died. One was after- 
wards condemned and killed. Five out. of the remaining ten were af- 
fected, but had recovered. 

Peter M. Frederick, Lansdale. Herd quarantined January 29, 1880. 
The infection was communicated by a cow purchased in the Philadel- 
phia stock-yards. Two animals had been condemned and killed, The 
remainder—ten animals—were free from disease on March 4, 
304G 
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Jacob D. Wisler, Worcester. Herd quarantined February 6. Three 
animals had been condemned and killed, and three others were sick. © 

John ©. Blattuer, Worcester, herd of 16 head. The plague had pre- 
vailed in. this herd in a mild form for the past four months. None 
of his animals died, and he did not suspect the nature of the disease. 
His cows were greatly reduced and he had been feeding at a loss. 

One of his animals had commenced to lay on fat, and all were free 
from disease except the altered structure of the lun os, the natural result 
of the disease. This herd was infected by Mr. A. F. Reiff’s cattle, men- 
tioned above. 

W. W. Latrobe, Merion, herd of 14 head. 

W. Wynne, Elm Station, herd of 28 head. This genti eman had lost 
several animals. The infection came from a cow pur chased at the West 
Philadelphia stock-yards. 

Bucks County—Aaron Yoder, Dublin. This herd was quarantined 
September 25. The first cow to sicken was one that he purchased two 
weeks previously. As she had passed through the hands of three dif- 
. ferent parties, it was impossible to trace her back satisfactorily. Three 

out of the four were affected, but had “ recovered.” 

Isaiah Kletzing, Dublin. This herd received its infection from Yoder’s — 
cattle before they were quarantined. Three animals had recovered. 

Lehigh County—Charles Krauss, East Greenville. This herd was 
quarantined December 13. The infection ec: ame through a cow purchased 
at the Baltimore stock-yards. Two animals died and eleven were con- 
demned to be killed. Thirty animals remain, and are thought to be free 
from disease. 

Cumberland County.—-Samuel Hess, Eberly’s Milis. Herd quarantined 
March 20,1879. Infected by cattle coming from Baltimore s stock-yards. 
This herd is in York County. 

Delaware Cownty.—R. L. Jones, Upper Darby, herd of 49 head. In- 
fected by purchase from Philadelphia stock-yards. 

' Thomas Cunningham, Upper Darby, herd of 21 head. 

J. G. Haenn, Darby, herd of 14 head. 

J. Likens, Ridleyville, herd of 15 head. 

J. F. Taylor, Marple, herd of 36 head. One third of his animals had 
died, and the disease was still present. 

Lancaster County.—_J. F. Turner, near Oxford, Chester County, herd 
of 52 head. Infected by adjoining herd, into which the disease had 
been introduced by some calves brought from fib State of New York. 

David Williams, Coleraine. This herd had come in coutact with the 
diseased Oxford herd, and was quarantined before any symptoms of the 
disease appeared. 

Lane Gill, Coleraine, herd of 5 head, adjoining above. : 

Adams Count, y.—dJ. Redding ig , Gettysburg, herd of 13 head. Infected 
by purchase from Baltimore stock- -yards. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The following are the locations of some of the diseased herds in New 
Jersey at the time of my investigations in February: 

Atlantic County.—Benjamin Gibberson, Port Republic, herd of 11 head. 
This herd was quarantined October 29, and again on November 28, as 
chronic cases. Eight animals had been affected by the disease. 

H. A. Johnson and William Ramsay, both of Port Republic. The 
herds belonging to these gentlemen were diseased and in quarantine. 


Gloucester County.—Chariles B. Leonard, of Paulsboro, has two farms, 
- upon one of which he has a herd of 22 animals, 6 of which are sufier- 
a ing with the plague. He has 23 animals on the homestead farm, only . 
1 of which has shown symptoms of the disease. Both herds are in 
quarantine. 
7 Benjamin G. Lord, Woodbury, herd of 25 head. On June 13, 6 of 
these animals were suffering with the plague. October 27 there were 
21 of these animals sick. On November 25 the same number were suf. 
fering with the disease, and were all in quarantine. Of the first lot of 
9B: mals, 6 were attacked and 3 died. He then bought four or five 
. fresh animals. These remained in good health for five months and 
twelve days, but of the original animals 21 had suffered with the conta- 
 g£10n. 
4 . Camden County.—An occasional case of pleuro-pneumonia had heen 
found here, but no great amount of the disease had ever existed. A 
most thorough system of inspection of cattle coming from Philadelphia 
had been established here, and its rigid enforcement bad undoubtedly 
been of great service in preventing the importation and spread of the 
contagion. From August 28 to December 15, 217 animals, known to 
_ have been exposed to imfection, were returned to Philadelphia. Forty- 
one head of these were suffering with plain and unmistakable symptoms 
of the malady. 
. Burlington County.—Howard Stokes, West Hampton, herd of 11 head. 
Quarantined June 20, but did not obey quarantine regulations. 

Job Ewan, Mount Holly, herd quarantined July 11. One acute case, 

D. Maloney, Recklesstown. Lost 1 animal on January 26. 

William Murray, Jacksonville, herd of 14 head. There have been 
4 acute eases in this herd, and 2 animals have died. He will probably: 
lose others. The herd was quarantined July il. 

Ocean County.—E. H. Jones, Forked River, herd of 29 head. There 
have been 27 acute cases in this herd. Six animals were killed on Octo- 
ber 2, and on the 15th of the same month the balance were slaughtered. 
The infection to this herd was brought in some calves purchased in 
Fortieth street, New York City. From Octeber, 1878, to October, 1879, 
Mr. Jones lost 32 animals by this disease. 

_ _ At the same place as the above, Mrs. Strut has 1 animal, Captain 
_ Wilson 3, and James Holmes 23, all of which are infected and quaran- 
4 


tined. 
Mercer Couniy.—G. Hi. Neunamaker, Pennington. On November 17 
_ 3 of his animals were suspected. On the 20th of the same month 2 
_ acute cases had developed, and the herd was quarantined. One animal 
_ was slaughtered on January 17. Two animals recovered and are still 
- on the place. 
William Walton, Dutch Neck, herd of 32 head. On May 5, 1 acute 
_ ase appeared. On May 15 the animal was very sick, and, as other 
cases were developing, the herd was quarantined. The owner did not 
believe his animals were affected with the plague, and failed to ob- 
serve the quarantine regulations until one of the animals was killed in 
order to prove the fact. The herd becoming seriously affected, Mr. 
Walton sold, on October 29, all his animals to a butcher. This herd 
was infected by a cow purchased in New York. She calved, and her 
offspring, at five weeks old, showed well-mirked lesions of contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia, 
) Monmouth County.—D. ©. Robinson, West Freehold. One cow died 
of the plague on May 13. On the 19th of the same month another 
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cow showed symptoms of the disease, and the herd was quarantined. | 
On June 11 3 more animals were sick, 1 of which has since died and a 
second one recovered. The quarantine is continued. 

A. D. Vorhees, Adams’s Station, herd of 5 head. One of the animals 
was found sick on October 13, and the herd was quarantined. On 


the 16th of the same month another animal showed symptoms of the 
disease. One of the afflicted animals was killed. On November 19 a ~ 


third animal was taken sick. The herd is still in quarantine. 

Pliny Parks, who resides on an adjoining farm, had a herd of 8 ani- 
mals infected. One was killed and the remainder quarantined on Otto- 
ber 16. 

D. W. Watrous, Perth Amboy, herd of 13 head. His herd was quar- 
antined March 29, 1879. October 13, nearly six months after, he still 
had 11 head. On February 5 5, 1880, having added to his herd, he had 
13 animals, 3 of which were sick and the others reported as well (?). 
The 3 sick animals were quarantined and the remainder were set at 
large. 

Isaac Morris, Metuchen, herd of 14 head. The first case of the plague 
was discovered in this herd on May 22. The anima} was taken to the 
butcher and killed, and the herd quarantined, which is still continued. 

Hunterdon County y.—Joseph Exton, Clinton, herd of St head. On June 
9,18 of the animals were found suffering with the disease and were 
quarantined. The quarantine is still continued. 

Morris County.—D. Frank Corl, Sterling, herd of 13 head. On March 
26, 11 head were sick. On February 20, but 5 animals remained, 1 of 
these showing old lesions. They ‘are in quarantine. 

Benjamin Ruy OD, Millington, herd of 20 head, 12 of which were sick 
on June 13, when the animals were quarantined. Two animals were 
killed; and on the 26th of June § animals were sick out of the 18 re- 
maining. Two new cases had occurred, but the others were improving. 
The herd i is still quarantined. 

Mary Smith, Chambers street, Newark, herd of 5 head. October 24 
1 animal was sick. On the 28th of the same month a second 1 was 
attacked, and 2 were killed. On January 14 the others were reported 
as recovered, but were still quarantined. 

Allice Kennedy, Roseville, had 1 animal affected with the plague, 
which was killed August 14. 

Union County.—C. HE. Winans, Salem, herd of 9 head. Had lost 2 
animals up to August 5. The remainder were sick and in quarantine. 

. Louis E. Meeker, Salem, herd of 13head. Five animals were sick on 
August 1, when the herd was quarantined. On January 2, having pur- 
chased. another animal, he had 14 head. Three of these Were chronic 
cases, and were ordered quarantined for 30 days longer. 

J. O'Callighan, Salem, on August 26, had a ‘herd of 9 head, with but 
one animal sick. Up to November 12 "he had lost 5 animals, and had 
but 4 left. On January 20 he was visited by the State inspector, but 
refused to drive his cattle in from the field for examination. The offi- 
cer, on threats of personal violence, ordered him to keep up the quar- 
antine, and left without making the examination. 


E. A. Bloomfield, Salem, herd of 4 head, 1 sick; quarantined Aug: 


ust 26. Had one chronic case on Januar ry 1; quarantine continued. 

I’. Salizmen, Roselle, herd of 3 head, 2 2 sick ; quarantined September 
3. On January 20, 1 animal was sick ‘and the herd was still in quar- 
antine. 

Bergen Cowniy.—C. McMichael, Leonia, herd of 21 head; 5 sick; quar- 
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antined April 1; on July 11 had 2 animals sick, and on January 21 had 
but 5 animals left, 2 of which were sick; quarantine continued. 

Christian Freund, Closter; herd of 10head; 5 sick; quarantined No- 
vember 11. The same report of this herd was made on November 19. 
It is still in quarantine. 

Hudson County.—The disease exists in the following localities: 

Stables Nos. 133 and 144 Hssex street, Jersey City. 

Jersey City Heights —Mary Mullin, 106 Thorn street; J. Lewis, corner 
Hutton and Sherman streets; J. Platz, 899 Montgomery street; J. Gur- 
rey, Hopkins street; Martin Staunton, Hopkins street; George Reed, 


87 Germania avenue; J. Leddey, Nelson and Charles streets; J. Ryan, 


25 Laidlaw avenue; Jonathan Meyer, 22 Gardner street; John Bosch, 
Congress and Hancock streets. These localities are all in quarantine. 

Greenville—B. O'Neil, Brittain avenue; William Shaw, opposite cem- 
etery; Mrs. Corcoran. All quarantined. 

Hoboken.—Benjamin. Engle, 200 Newark avenue; John Torpey, 172 
Grand street; V. Cohen, old small-pox hospital. (Mr. Cohen, having’ 
diseased animals, desired a permit to put a fresh cow in his stables; he 
was refused, but he stated to the officers that he should put her in any 
way. This he did, and I afterwards saw this cow in his stable suffering 
with the disease in its acute stage.) Michael Reynolds, 165 Grand 
street. 

West Hoboken.—J. Claude, Cortlandt street; Harris Aaron, Newark 
street; H. M. Nass, Hollingen; Mrs. Schmidt, Hackensack plank road ; 
B. Benjamin, Cusset street; —— Kuntzle, Blume street; Mrs. Schlooler, 
Blume street; Ernest Weiss, Demot street, —— Oldmeyer, Boulevard. 

Secaucus.— Latenstein, county road; H. Fisher, Secaucus road ; 
—— Loeffle, race course; Bryan Smith, race course; N. Wellker, race 
course; H. Black, North Bergen. 


DELAWARE. 


The only information I have as to the prevalence of the disease in 
Delaware I received in the course of a conversation with Mr. George 
G. Lobdell, president of the Wilmington Car-wheel Company. His 
farm is located in Newcastle Hundred, about two miles from Wilming- 
ton. In 1858 he had a valuable herd of animals. During this year con- 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia broke out ampng some cattle on a farm about 
three miles from his place. Fearing the infection of his herd, he com- 
menced to sell off his cattle as he could find purchasers, but before this 
was accomplished, and perhaps within four months, it reached his farm, 
and by spring he had but one animal left. For two years after this he 
was without cattle, but at this time he commenced to stock his farm 
again. About six years ago the disease was introduced into a herd 
kept on a farm about two miles from his place. His own cattle re- 
mained exempt until about two years ago, when they were again infected. 
Since then he has been using the fumes of burning sulphur, and has 
had no fatal cases. Mr. Lobdell informed me that some sort of a law 
had been passed by the State looking to a suppression of the disease, 
and that three commissioners had been appointed by the governor to 
superintend and enforce its provisions. : 


MARYLAND. 


Although it has long-been known in a general way that contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia existed among the cattle of this State, no effort on 
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the part of the authorities has ever been made to ascertain with any ex- 
-actness the localities of the diseased herds. [ee 

On the 8th of March I proceeded to Baltimore, where I at once called 
upon Mr. William B. Sands, editor of the American Farmer, a gentle- 
man who had greatly interested himself in this matter, and who gave 
me all the information in his possession as to the location and extent of 
the plague in the State, as well as kindiy furnishing me with letters of 
introduction to the officers of the different agricultural societies through- 
out the State. es. 

On the 9th of March I visited Hagerstown, the county seat of Wash- 
ington County, where, on the next morning, [ called upon P. A. Witner, 
esq., Secretary of the county agricultural society. He said that he did 
not believe there was any disease in the county; that upon the day be- 
fore there had been a meeting of the board of agriculture, at which there 
had been a good representation from all the different sections. Those 
present agreed that they had never known or heard of a case of lung 

‘ plague in any part of the county. 

I was next introduced to Mr. J. B. Bausman, a cattle dealer of this 
place. In the pursuit of his business he had been all over the county 
repeatedly, but had never known of a case of the disease. The drift of 
eattle in this place was entirely from Western Virginia through to Bal- 
timore, never, so far as he knew, from Baltimore here. In his trade he 
feels very much (he evils of the English embargo. It makes a differ- 
ence to him of at least $10 per head in the price of his cattle. I then 
saw Dr. H. J. Cozens, an English veterinary surgeon, who had been 
located here for the past 15 years, and whose practice extends over the 
entire county. He had had a considerable experience with the lung 
plague in England, but had never seen but one case in this country, 
and that was many years ago, in Virginia. He is sure there is none in 
this county, nor has there ever been. Several other gentlemen from 
different localities were seen, but always with the same result, One 
farmer had a cow wiich he had recently bought that was coughing and 
not doing weil. I visited her and found her suffering from tuberculosis. 

In the afternoon I proceeded to Frederick City, the county séat of 
Frederick County. Here, upon the 11th of March, { called upon Mr. J. 
W. Baughman, secretary of the local agrieultural society. He did not 
know of any diseased animals, but took me out to the court-house, where 
we saw and questioned a number of gentlemen from different parts of 
the county. None of these knew of any cases of this disease; they 
were very sure that had there been any wnusial sickness they would 
have known of it. 

I next saw Dr. P. R. Courtneay, an English vetermary surgeon. He 
had been here but a comparatively short time, and had heard of nothing 
that caused him to think theré was any of this disease in the county. 
He kindly offered to bear the matter in mind, and if any eases of the 
disease came to his knowledge he would let me know at once. Here, as 
in Washington County, the whole drift of cattle is from west to east. _ 

In the afternoon I went to Westminster, the county seat of ‘Carroll 
County, and with my letter of introduction called upon Col. WwW. A. 
McKillip, president of the county agricultural society. He was sure there 
was no disease of the kind in the county, but he said that it was quite a 
common thing at certain seasons of the year for cattle to be brought 
here irom Baltimore. ‘Chis lregarded asa very suspicious circumstance, 
and so asked for an introductio a to soime cattle dealer in town, This 
was kindly granted, and I proceeded to call upon Mr. Edward Lynch, 
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He said: “Farmers hereabouts generally make milk for the Baltimore 
market, and procure their cows from among themselves; but from the 
time that grass comes up until late in the fall of the year some of them 
are in the habit of feeding cattle; that the cattle for this purpose are 
generally bought at the ‘scales’ i in Baltimore; that in this way, last 
fall, Mr. Samuel Cover, of Silver Run, this county, procured some stock 
which, after having been on his place for a short time, developed disease 
of some sort; some died, and some that were sick got well. Also, a Mr. 
Beacham, of ‘Westminster, had had trouble of a similar nature for some 
time past.” In a general way he knew that the farmers hereabouts were 
somewhat frightened about contagious pleuro-pneumonia. 

March 12.—Drove to the farm of Mr. Samuel Cover, above referred to, 
at Silver Rua, and found there three cases of chronic contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia. This gentleman stated that he had got the disease last fall 
through some steers that came from Southwestern Virginia, but which 
had stopped at the Baltimore stock-yards for some little time, at which 
place he had bought them. Some four or five weeks after he got them 
home the disease ‘broke out among them. He had at that time some 80 


head of neat stock. Of these 15 were sick. When the disease first 


showed itself he put all the sick animalsin a building by themselves, and 
had all his stables thoroughly disinfected. This was kept up all the 
time, and the places repeatedly whitewashed. In all, 4 animals died, 2 
of them the Baltimore steers; the other 2 were cows ‘which he had had 
for some time. Mr. Cover further says that now when lie gets cattle he 
always puts them by themselves in a building entirely away from his 
regular cow-stables, and hopes in this way to avoid any future out- 
breaks among his herds. 

Returning to Baltimore on March 17, in company with Dr. Daniel Le 
May, a veterinary surgeon, I visited a herd of milch cows kept at a 
dairy in Woodbury, near Baltimore. Here we found 1 acute and 2 
chronic cases of the plague. The man in charge said that he had got 
through with the disease, from which he had suffered greatly, some two 


. months ago, by selling out all his sick animals. ‘rom here we went to 


another large dairy in the same neighborhood. The gentlemanly owner 
informed us that he had had none of the diseasé for some time; that his 
plan was to buy often and sell often. In this way he found that he 
could keep up his milking stock and keep rid of the disease. From here 
we visited a near neig! hnbor living on the direct road to the city. Inan- 
swer to questions this man said. that he did not know if his neighbor 
(the one from whom we had just come) called it having the disease or 
not, but that he drove many a sick one past his house cn his way to the 
Baltimore market. He (our present informant) was free to say that he 
followed this same practice himself, and had done so ever since he lost 


’ his first 8 animals. He supposed this was not right, but his neighbors 


did it, and so he did. Summer was inva wiably the worst time there- 
abouts. The next pi ace visited was about 2 miles distant, and on a dif- 
ferent road. The dairyman here had suffered greatly i in the past, but 
thought that now, by selling the sick ones, he had nearly rid himself of 
the plague. 

Mare oh 18.— We drove in several directions around the city and found 
the disease or its effects in all the herds except one that we visited. 

March 19.—To-day we examined a number of the cow-stables in the 
city itself, in which many chronic and a few acute cases were found. 

March 22.—Went to Harford County, where the disease was reported 
as existing in 2 number of different directions. However, we concluded 
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to visit the farm of Senator George A. Williams, whose herd of fine 
Alderneys have been suffering more or less from the scourge for tlie 
past two years. Here, among several chronic cases, was one that, al- 
though he had been sick for some time, was making no progress towards 
a good recovery. This animal the overseer consented to let us kill. 
The autopsy showed, well marked, the lesions of the disease. The infee- 
tion here, as with all the other outbreaks hereabouts, came from Balti- 
more. At this point further investigations were given up for the pres- 
ent, and it still remains, in order to properly finish this report, to make 
an examination of the remainder of this State, the District of Columbia, 
and Virginia, in allof which places it is believed that contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia of cattle exists to a greater or less extent. 

As aresult of my investigations thus far, I find this ruinous foreign 
plague actually existing among cattle in the following States: 

CoNNECTICUT.—In Fairfield County. 

New YorK.—In New York, Westchester, Putnam, Kings, and Queens 
Counties. 

NEw JERSEY.—In Atlantic, Gloucester, Camden, Burlington, Ocean, 
Mercer, Monmouth, Middlesex, Hunterdon, Morris, Essex, Union, Ber- 
gen, and Hudson Counties. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—In Philadelphia, Chester, Montgomery, Bucks, Le- 
high, Cumberland, York, Delaware, Lancaster, and Adams Counties. 

MARYLAND.—In Carroll, Baltimore, Harford, and Cecil Counties. 
The ane and southwestern portions of this State have not yet been 
visited. 

No examination has yet been made in the District of Columbia or of 
the infected territory of Virginia, but, as the plague prevailed quite ex- 
tensively in both of these localities last season, it will no doubt be found 
still in existence when the investigation takes place. 

A map showing the extent of the infected territory accompanies this 
report. 

Respectfully submitted. ; 
CHARLES P. LYMAN, M. R&R. C. V. 8. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 16, 1880. 


CATTLE PLAGUE OR RINDERPEST. 


HISTORY OF THE DISEASE. 


The rinderpest (cattle plague, pestis bovilla) appears to have been 


carried from Central Asia to Europe as early as the fourth century, but ~ 


the first exact description of this disease dates from the year 1711, two 
years after an extensive epizootic outbreak of the same in most Huropean 
countries. It is estimated that in the course of the eighteenth century, 
not less than two hundred million head of cattle were carried off by the 
cattle plague. In the beginning of the present century, Prussia, 
Schleswig Holstein, Saxony, and France, were visited by the plague, 
which was observed to have followed the movements of armies during 
the wars of the first Napoleon. In 1828, 1829, and 1830, during the 
Russo-Turkish and the Russo-Polish wars, the rinderpest was carried 
from Russia into Poland, Prussia, and Austria. In 1865 the plague ap- 
peared in Holland, and was carried thence to England. In both coun- 
tries the disease carried off one hundred thousand head of cattle in the 
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course of a few months. In 1867, Germany was again visited by the 
plague, which, however, was prevented by timely measures from spread- 
ing beyond the eastern provinces of Prussia. In 1870, soon after the 
outbreak of the Franco-German war, the rinderpest appeared in Ger- 
many in consequence of importations of cattle from Russia, and spread 
over Germany and France, following the movements of the armies. In 
the beginning of the year 1877, the disease was again carried into Ger- 
many by Russian cattle, and made rapid progress, because the imported 
animals, apparently healthy, but already infected, were allowed to reach 
the markets of Breslau, Berlin, and Hamburg, from which cities the in- 
fection was gradually communicated to other places. In Dresden the 
disease spread at once through the whole market. ‘Towards the end of 
August, 1877, the rinderpest was reported by our consular officers as 
extinguished in the German Empire; but the danger of its reappearance 
in consequence of possible movements of cattle from the steppes of 
Southern Russia to the borders of Germany, though much lessened by 
the stringent sanitary regulations adopted by the Russian Government, 
is not regarded as entirely obviated. 

Fleming, in his excellent work on Veterinary Sanitary Science, says 
that, in recent years, several of the most competent veterinarians have 


' endeavored to ascertain the home of the cattle plague, but without much 


success. Unterberger throws much doubt upon Russia and its steppes 
being the source of the malady, and he asserts that it is a purely conta- 
gious disease in Russia-in-EKurope, and also, perhaps, in the whole Rus- 
sian Empire. It has been seen in Southern Russia, the Asiatic Steppes, 
in different parts of India; in Mongolia, China (south and west), Co- 
chin China, Burmah, Hindostan, Persia, Thibet, and Ceylon. It is as 
yet unknown in the United States, Australia, and New Zealand. So 
far as Europe is concerned the geographical limits of the disease may - 
be given as follows: “ Beyond the Russian frontiers, and even in every 
part of that empire, the steppes excepted, the cattle plague is evidently 
a purely contagious malady. It is never developed primarily in Europe, 
either in indigenous cattle or in those originally from the steppes, and 
it has not yet been positively demonstrated that it may be primarily de- 


- veloped in the Russian Steppes ; the most recent observations even tend 


to prove that in the European portions of these regions the affection is 
only present through the transmission of a contagium. Consequently, 
the plague is a malady which is perhaps primarily developed in the 
Russo-Asiatice Steppes—perhaps elsewhere—but is never seen in Europe 
except by the importation of its contagious principle.” 

In Russia the malady is known as Tchowma, Tchouma reina, and Flem- 
ing regards it as important to note the employment of this term by the 
Russians to designate the cattle plague. Reynal has pointed out that 
it proves, philologically, the region in which the disease originates, or 
rather permanently reigns—in the far east. History demonstrates that 
the appearance of the disease in early times in Western Europe coin- 
cided with the eruptions of the Mongols, and that the contagion accom- 
panied armies; that the route it has followed in more recent years was 
that of the Huns, and that it remained with these people in the colony 
they founded on the shores of the Caspian Sea. The word J'chouma is 
used by the Mongols and Nomad Tartars of Central Asia to signify a 
malevolent deity—something of the nature of a vampire; and it has been 
adopted, with slight modifications, by all the people who have had any 
relations with that region. 
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Nothing certain or definite as to the causes which develop the cattle 
plague are known. In Western Europe it relies solely for its introdue- 
tion and diffusion to the presence of a contagium, carried either by ani- 
mals suffering with the disease, those which have been in contact with 
them, or media of different kinds which are contaminated with the 
virus. Once introduced, it spreads from its point of introduction as 
from a center; each newly-infected animal becomes a focus whence the 
disease may radiate in every direction, and it usually attacks those ani- 
mals which are nearest the foci. It spreads with more or less rapid- 
ity as the animals or vehicles charged with the contagium are moved 
about; even the air may, within a certain distance, be credited as an 
active agent in the diffusion of the deadly malady. The nature of the 
contagious matter (contagium), has also so far baffied all the efforts 
of investigators. Neither microscopic examinations nor chemical anal- 
ysis of the tissves, blood, and mucus discharges of the infected animals, 
have led to the discovery of the principle of contagion. It is known, 
however, that from the very beginning of the disease a contagious mat- 
ter is formed, which attaches itself to every part of the diseased animal, 
It is principally contained in the secretions of the mucous membranes, 
but, being volatile, attaches itself also to the urine, the dung, the blood, 
the skin, and the breath. It may be communicated to the atmosphere 
by exhalations from any part of the sick animal, or its carcass. HExpe- 
rien¢e has shown that healthy cattle may be infected by coming near 
the sick animals, or near anything contaminated by their excrements or 
exhalations, without actual contact with them. The contagious matter 
has no effect in open air at a distance of twenty to thirty paces, because 
the air either dilutes or modifies it so as to deprive it of its power. But 
in cases where a current of air comes directly from an accumulation of im- 
fected matter, and also in inclosed spaces, the contagion may be carried to 
preater distances. Therefore, the disease may be communicated in a large 
stable to a healthy animal quite a long distance from the diseased one, or 
may be carried from one stable to another as far as a hundred feet apart. 
This happens only when the exhalations are carried over directly from 
one stable to the other, by a current of air so rapid as not to allow time 
for the air to dilute or modify the contagious matter. Where one stable 
is separated from another by a partition which is not air-tight, the eon- 
tagion is very easily transmitted. Besides these direct means ‘of infec- 
tion, the disease may be carried to healthy animals indirectly, inmmany 
ways. For instance, objects which have come in contact with infeéted 
matter, may be carried to a distant place and there spread the disease. 
Porous substances, such as woolen clothing, wool, hay, straw, &e., are 
particularly liable to absorb the contagious matter, which may diffuse 
itself after some time ina distant place. Thus butchers, drovers, and 
other persons who visit infected stables, may carry the disease from yard 
to yard, and from Villagé to village. In railroad trucks, the woodwork 
absorbs a considerable amount of the contagious matter, and, if not 
thoroughiy disinfected, may communicate the disease to animals subse- 
quently placed therein. The dung of diseased animals may spread the 
contagion to distant places, by being carried away ‘on the wheels ‘of 
vehicles'or the shoes of persons. Dogs and cats may earry it in their fur 
and birds in their plumage. A small quantity of blood or dung ‘on the 
sole of a shoe or on the tip of a walking-stick has sometimes been sufii- 
cient to carry the disease to a great distance. The modes of possible 
transmission are, in fact, so numerous as to render it, in many instances, 
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a matter of extreme difficulty to account for the cause of an outbreak of 
the plague. 

The vitality of the contagious matter is variable, according to cireum- 
stances. Air is its most potent and reliable destroyer. Hay and straw 
which have lain above the stables of sick animals have been often used 
as fodder with impunity after an airing of tyenty-four hours. Wool, 
impregnated with the mucus from the nostrils of sick animals, was found 
to be innocuous when thoroughly aired for five or six days. Stables 
and pasture-grounds will be thoroughly disinfected in a few weeks by 
the action of the atmosphere. In the same way clothing and other po- 
rous substances become entirely disinfected by airing. The stronger the 
current of air the more prompt its disinfecting action. On the contrary, 
if infected porous substances are not exposed to currents of air, the con- 
tagious matter is preserved for a long time. Closely-packed hay and 
straw, the woodwork and floors of closed stables, manure-heaps, packed- 
up clothing, &c., may remain infected for several months. A case is re- 
corded of the rinderpest breaking out anew in a stable which had stood 
empty for four months, but had not been disinfected after a previous 
outbreak. The flesh and hides of carcasses which had been buried for 
over three months were found to be capable of infecting healthy an- 

imals. ret 
- Very high temperature has the same effect in destroying the power 
of the contagious matter as currents of air, but summer heat is effective 
only in so far as it promotes the drying up of the contagious particles, 
and renders them more volatile and more easily diluted by the air. | 

The contagious matter is not destroyed by cold, not even by frost; 
on the contrary, its power is preserved, as the drying up of the sub- 
stances containing it is thereby hindered. Dung frozen through the. 
winter spreads the contagion upon thawing in the spring. 

All ruminating animals are liable to the rinderpest, but goats and 
sheep are less commonly and less severely affected by it than neat cat- 
tle. The disease does not affect non-ruminating amimals, noris it in any 
way dangerous to man. | 

The rinderpest breaks out generally on the fifth or sixth day from the 
time of infection, sometimes as early as the fourth, and frequently as late 
as the eighth or even ninth day. According to some observations, the 
period of Incubation may extend to two or three weeks, but the instances 
of so protracted an incubation are to be considered as entirely excep- 
tional. 

The spread of the disease in a herd of cattle is usually slow m the 
beginning. Often when the contagion is introduced only a single ani- 
‘ mal is infected. This one, after the few days required for the incuba- 
tion, becomes sick and commences to evolve the contagious matter, 
which infects one or more of the animals in the same stable or herd. 
Then, again, an interval of time elapses before the disease is developed 
in the new victims. As soon as several animals are diseased, the con- 
tagion spreads more rapidly, and many are attacked at the same time. 
Want of proper caution on the part of stable-men and other attendants 
is often the cause of an exceedingly rapid progress of the contagion, 
which is carried in their clothing from one end of the stable to another. 


PHENOMENA OF CATTLE PLAGUE DURING LIFE. 


Dr. J. Burdon-Sanderson, one of the commissioners appointed by the 
English Government to investigate this disease during its last invasion 
of Western Europe (1865), in speaking of the phenomena of cattle piague 
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and the general character and progress of the malady during the life of 
the affected animal, says that it is an essential or general fever, and 
that it can be shown, more clearly than in any human disease of the 
same class, that the disturbance of the system which is understood by 
the term fever may exist independently of local changes occurring in 
particular organs; and ig this respect a fact new to pathology has been 
discovered, 7. ¢., that the increase of the temperature of the body, which 
is the one and only symptom which all fevers have in common, exists 
for several days before any other derangement of health can be observed. 
Although constitutional or general in its origin, the disease is attended 
with local alterations of structure, some of which are so constant and 
invariable that no definition of the malady can be complete which fails 
to recognize and include them. Dr. Sanderson says: 


The observations and experiments which have been made, so far as they have been 
carried out, relating to the phenomena of the disease during life, lead to the conelu- 
sion that, with reference to the constitutional effects, the disease consists in (1) increase 
in temperature of the body; (2) increase in the elimination of urea by the kidneys, 
indicating increased disintegration of tissue; (3) alteration of the physical and chem- 
ical qualities of the blood, manifesting itself in impairment of its coagulability and in 
a marked tendency to capillary hemorrage; and, lastly, (4) a general septic condition 
of the fluids and tissues, in virtue of which they are unnaturally prone to decomposi- 
tion even during life. . 

With reference to its local manifestations, the disease appears to be distinguished. 
by an alteration of the superficial structures of the skin and mucous membranes, con- 
sisting (1) of minute capillary congestion (hyperemia) of the vascular layer (corpus 
papillare, membra propria); (2) of increased as well as perverted growth of the struct- 
ural elements, naturally developed at its free surface, this change leading to thicken- 
ing, softening, disintegration, or detachment of the epidermis or epithelium respect- 
ively, but very rarely, if ever, to ulceration or loss of substance in the deeper tissue ; 
and, lastly, (3) of increased and perverted activity of the secreting glands of the skin 
. and mucous membrane, resulting in mucus or sebaceous discharges. 

Cattle plague belongs to that class of fevers which is distinguished by marked uni- 
formity in their development and duration. In this respect it resembles small-pox 
more than any other disease which affects man. The resemblance is, however, generic 
rather than specific, for in cattle plague the essential phenomenon of small-pox—the 
eruption—is wanting. » 

In fatal cases the progress of the disease is divided into three stages. The first 
stage, comprising the first and second day, is marked by noappreciable change in the 
condition of the affected animal, excepting increase of temperature. During the 
second stage, which comprises the third, fourth, and fifth days of the disease, its 
symptoms develop themselves in quick succession. The appetite fails, ramination 
ceases, the daily excretion of urea by the kidneys is augmented, while the animal 
loses strength and weight. The last stage, that which immediately precedes the fatal 
termination, is characterized by the rapid decline and cessation of the vital functions, 
and, above all, by sudden sinking of the temperature of the body. 

The leading phenomena of the disease may be described as follows, according to 
the order of time in which they oceur: 

During the first two days, as has been already stated, there areno symptoms except- 
ing elevation of temperature, so that the time of commencement of the disease can be 
determined only by the thermometer. But on the third day an eruption, exactly re- 
sembling that of thrush, appears on the gums and inside of the lip. The eruption 
usually commences by the formation of groups of very minute raised points or dots 
on the surface of the mucous membrane, which are usually first seen a little below 
the corner tooth on each side. This appearance is in many cases neither preceded nor 
accompanied by any redness of the surrounding surface, but occasionally aslight blush 
is pecreptible near the elevation. The animal continues toruminate, and its appetite, 
pulse, and breathing are unaffected. ; 

On the next day the eruption above described on the mucous membrane of the mouth 
is found to have extended. The whole of the surface between the lower lip and the 
gum is studded with raised groups of elevations, while those previously observed be- 
low the corner teeth have coalesced, so as to form patches. The animal is listless, 
takes less food than usual, and ruminates irregularly, but the pulse and respiration 
are unaltered. On this day alterations may often be observed on the cutaneous sur- 
face. In the neighborhood of the vulva and on the inside of the thighs the skin is 
found to be greasy, as if smeared with an unctuous substance. 

On the fifth day the animal is obviously ill. The head hangs down, the ears are 
thrown back, and the attitude and movements are suggestive of depression. The 
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pulse is sensibly weaker, and often the artery feels hard and thread-like under the 
finger, expanding scarcely perceptibly with the systolic impulse. The breathing is 
sometimes almost natural, but more frequently begins to be oppressed and irregular. 

With the sixth day the alterations of the mucous membrane of the mouth attain 
their full development. The under lip is covered with a crust of white opaque mate- 
rial (consisting of epithelium, mixed in most instances with the filaments and spores 
of a hyphaceous fungus), which is either confluent and continuous or in patches. 
This crust is usually of the consistency of cream cheese, in which case it adheres so 
slightly to the surface on which it lies, that the slightest touch is sufficient to de- 
tach it. Wherever itis so separated, the bright red vascular surface of the mucous 
membrane (membrana propria of anatomists) is exposed, raw looking, but free from 
ulceration. Similar appearances are observed on other parts of the mouth, particu- 
larly on the upper gum, on the dental pad, on the cheeks and hard palate, and on the 
lower surface of the tongue near its lateral margins. 

During the sixth day the leading symptoms are those which arise from diminished 
contractile power of the heart and voluntary muscles. The affection of the heart is 
indicated by increased feebleness and frequency of the pulse, and by the extinction of 
the precordial impulse; that of the voluntary muscles by the attitude and movements 
of the animal, which are so indicative of adynamia that many writers have been mis- 
led by them into the belief that in rinderpest there is a special paralytic afiection of 
the spinal nervous system. At the same time the mechanism of the respiratory move- 
ments ismodified in a remarkable and characteristic manner, the modification being 
dependent partly on the cause above referred to, and partly on pathological changes 
having their seatin the air passages. The alvine discharges, which during the pre- 
vious progress of the disease were firmer and harder than natural, now become soft, 
and eventually liquid and dysenteric. The temperature of the body, which up to the 
fifth day has gone on increasing, rapidly sinks to below the natural level; this loss of 
animal heat being attended with a correspondingly rapid diminution in the quantity 
of urea excreted by the kidneys. 

Death usually occurs during the seventh day. It is not preceded by convulsion or 
any other symptoms worthy of special notice, 


SYMPTOMS. 


One or two days-before any other change occurs in the condition of 
the infected animal there appears an increase of temperature, which is 
most readily detected by means of a thermometer introduced into the 
rectum. The temperature is found to have risen by two to four de- 
grees Fahrenheit, from the normal temperature of 102°. At the same 
time symptoms of fever are observed, such as shivering, muscular 
twitchings, dryness of the skin, a staring coat of hair, an unequal dis- 
tribution of temperature throughout the body, and changes of temper- 
ature, which are particularly noticeable at the base of the horns. 

A very important and characteristic symptom at an early stage of 
the disease is a peculiar alteration of the mucous membranes. This al- 
teration 1s very soon noticeable in the vagina of cows, which becomes 
spotted or striped with red. The next day small yellowish-white or 
gray specks are clearly seen on the red spots and stripes. These specks 
are formed by the loosening of the cuticle, which can be rubbed off or 
detached by the finger, leaving in its place a dark-red depression. The 
same red spots and stripes and yellowish or gray specks appear in the 
mouth and nose of the sick animals of either sex. 

Fleming, in his work on Veterinary Sanitary Science and Police, gives 
the following description of the peculiar eruptions of the mucous mem- 
brane and the skin: 


With regard to the mucous membranes and skin, there is much that is not ouly in- 
teresting, but of the greatest practical importance in the way of diagnosis. The 
development of the symptoms previously enumerated are soon accompanied by ana- 
fomica! and functional alterations of these membranes, but especially of that lining 
the vagina and the digestive and respiratory tracts. The vulyo-vaginal membrane is 
most frequently that which exhibits these changes. It is more or less infiltrated, and 
of a brown, brick-red, or mahogany color, which is either disposed in streaks, patches, 
or diffused; and there may be small sanguine extrayasations, variable in number, 
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This abnormal color, which is more particularly due to venous injection, has in calves 
and heifers a greater diagnostic value than in cows, as it is observed, though in & 
less degree, in animals which are near calving, as well as those which have lately 
calved.  - 


This symptom, however, is not always observed at the commencement of the dis-— 


ease, but may only appear at an advanced stage. Twenty-four hours after its appear- 
ance there are usually seep on the red surfaces small yellow or grayish and slightly 
salient patches, which might be mistaken for little flakes of mucus, though they are 
really composed of masses of altered epithelial cells. They adhere but slightly to the 
dermal surface of the membrane, or are merely lying on it; they are quickly removed 
by friction, or thrown off by the alterations going on, leaving excoriations correspond- 
ing to the situation they occupied. At this period, or a little later, there flows from 
the vulva a variable quantity of clear or ropy mucus, which, in drying, adheres to 
the neighboring parts. 

While this alteration is going on in the vaginal membrane, or before or after, other 
analogous changes are observed in the other visible membranes, That of the month 
is more or less hot, and generaily, or in patches of variable extent, assumes a deep 
red, livid, or dark-blue tint, particularly about the gums, though the presence of pig- 
ment may concea! this coloration. Ordinarily the derm of this membrane and its 
epithelinm are tuméfied at certain points, and the adhesion of these two layers to 
each other is diminished. In a very brief space there appears at first on the lips and 
gums, afterwards on the palate and borders and sides of the tongue, little whitish- 
gray or yetlowish elevations the size of a pin-head, due to the proliferation, infiltra- 
tion, and fatty degeneration of the epithelium in these localities. The number and 
dimensions ot these elevations increase, and sometimes they join each other; their 
connection with the derm becomes lessened, and soon-—frequently within twenty-four 
hours—the slightest rubbing will remove them in the form of asoft gray mass not 
unlike bran; they are also thrown oif by the morbid process going on. However rér 
moved, the derm upon which they were formed is exposed, and in this way are pro- 
duced those excoriations whose sharply defined bright red color contrasts strikingly 
with the livid membrane surrounding them. These are the “ pestilential erosions” 
of Kausch, so named from the veterinarian who first described them. These epi- 
thelial alterations occur, at times, at the base of the papilla of the cheeks as early as 
the appearance of the first morbid symptoms, though, as a rule, it is only towards 
the second, third, or fourth day that they are most marked. 

The secretion of saliva is increased and tlows in large viscid streams from the mouth. 
The nasal mucous membrane is also greatly injected from the commencement of the 
affection, and becomes infiltrated and swollen; soon after it becomes uniformly pale, or 
in such a manner as to leave injected streaks or patches; petechiaw also appear in varia- 
blenumber. Towards from the second to the third day, on examining this membrane 
closely, it will be noticed that there are the same pulpy or caseous epithelial collections, 
observed on the membrane of the mouth and the vulvo-vaginal membrane, and which, 
when thrown off, leave the derm exposed. Inabout twenty-four hours after the more 
evident signs of the disease have appeared a nasal discharge manifests itself; this is 
at first serous and transparent, but ere long becomes a thick mucus or muco-purulent 
yellowish matter, which may be mixed with blood, and disagreeably fetid. In dry- 
ing around the nostrils it forms thick crusts. 

The conjunctiva of the eyes are also infiltrated and deeper colored—particularly 
about the free border of the nictitating membrane—than usual; but this coloration 
most frequently disappears in the course of the malady, and this membrane is then 
pale. Tho secretions of tears is very copious, and, flowing in abundance down the face, 
by their acridity they may depilate and erode the skin. A thick muco-product fluid 
collects in the inner canthus of the eye and behind the membrana nictitans, and as the 
animal becomes emaciated and the eye-ball sinks towards the bottom of the orbit this 
accumulates. 

The skin, which is usually lax shortly after the invasion of the malady, in the 
majority of cases andin many epizootics, becomes the seat of a diversely characterized 
eruption, which has been at one time described as squamous, at another papular, 
vesicular, or pustular, and again as erysipelatous. ‘This cutaneous manifestation 
more especially appears in those parts where the integument is thin, though it may 
also invade other regions or even afiect the entire surface of the body. The udder 
and particularly the base of the teats, the scrotum, the margin of the nostrils, the lips, 
and the vulva, the perineum, and the internal aspect of the thighs, are the localities 
for which it seems to have a special predilection, but it may likewise be often noted 
between the jaws, on the shoulders, neck, and withers. The extent and intensity of 
these exanthemata are very variable. At times they accompany the ordinary symp- 
toms, while at others the eruption is coincident with an intense febrile reaction which 
lasts for some days and increased temperature of the skin where it is about to appear, 
witu, in certain instances, a more or less'abundant transpiration. 

This exanthema of cattle-plague consists of (1) a proliferation and abundant disqua- 
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mation of the epidermis, accompanied by shedding of the hair; (2) the production of 
smnall papulw or nodosities, from which exudes a yellow viscid fluid which, in drying, 
forms with the hair crusts of variable thickuess ; (3) the eruption of little vesicles 
about the mufile, whose contents agglutinate the hairs and gives rise to brownish- 
yellow crusts; (4) the formation of pustules (the so-called “variola” of Ramozzini) 
the size of a millet seed or small pea, frequently confluent, and when ruptured and 
their contents desiccated, preducing friable, yellow, or brown crusts, which adhere 
very slightly to the skin. The duration of the eruption is variable, but in general it 
does not entirely disappear until from two to four weeks after its manifestation. 

In some epizootics erysipelatous tumors have been remarked about the neck, dewlap, 
or flank. Gas is also developed sometimes in the subcutaneous cellular tissue, ordi- 
narily in the region of the loins, shoulders, sides, or neck, and in rare cases over the 
entire surface of the body; its presence is recognized by a more or less voluminous 
tumor, which crepitates on manipulation. 


The next day after the appearance of the peculiar eruption upon the 
mucous membranes, there is a disinclination to eat and ruminate, and 
with cows a diminution and soon a total absence of miik. 

Two days after the manifestation of the above-described symptoms, 
marked changes in the general appearance of the diseased animal are 
apparent. It lies down very frequently; when standing it draws the 
hind legs forward as if suffermg from colic. The look is distressed, the 
head drooping, the ears hanging, the breathing oppressed; the pulse 
becomes rapid and weak, the discharges from the eyes, the nose, and the 
mouth become thick and purulent, the breath fetid. The iris, which at 
the commencement of the fever is generally inflamed and cherry red, 
resumes its natural color with the increase of secretions from the lachry- 
mal duct. Cows far advanced in pregnancy generally calve in this stage 
of the disease. 

On the second or third day diarrhea sets in. The feces, at first thin 
and watery, then thick and slimy, are filled with detached masses from 
the mucus surfaces, very fetid and more or less tinged with blood. 
When the diarrhea has lasted two or three days the disease advances 
with rapid strides. The animal is so weak as not to be abie to rise, the 
evacuations of excrements are involuntary, the breathing is uneven 
and rapid, the beatings of the heart are no longer perceptible, the pulse 
becomes very feeble and the temperature rapidly falls. Death usually 
occurs on the fifth day from the first visible signs of the disease. Some- 
times the course of the disease is so rapid as to reach its culmination 
within two days. 

On the average, 70.to075 per cent. of the diseased animals die. Those ° 
that survive have not had the disease in its most malignant form. Once 
convalescent the animals recover very fast, but the diarrhea continues 
for several days after the disappearance of all other symptoms. 

In summer, when the cattle are grazing, the disease is less severe 
than in winter, when they get dry fodder and are kept in close stables. 

The symptoms and progress of the disease are the same with goats 
and sheep as with neat cattle, but the percentage of fatal cases is some- 
what less. 

Many of the symptoms of rinderpesi occur in the lung disease (plewro- 
prewmonia), the malignant eatarrhal fever, and the mouth-and-foot dis- 
ease. The lung disease is distinguished from the rinderpest by the ab- 
sence of the characteristic eruptions upon the mucous membranes; the 
mnalignant catarrhal fever, by the dimness of the transparent cornea, 
which im the rinderpest remains clear; the mouth-and-foot disease, by 
the nleeration of the foot, the. less degree of fever, and its peculiarly 
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rapid spreading from one animal to entire herds. 
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PATHOLOGY OF THE DISEASE. 


Vatadow OF 


Among the lesions observed after death there are several, though no 
more constant than several of the prominent symptoms, that materially _ 
assist in establishing a proper diagnosis. The age and general condi- __ 


tion, the state in whieh the animals were kept before they were affected, 


their breed, the character and intensity of the disease, all appear to _ 
have some influence on the seat and seriousness of the lesions. These — 


vary according to the period at which death takes place. 


Fleming says that if the animal is killed at the commencement of the ~ 


malady, aud the symptoms have been comparatively mild, there will 
nevertheless be found, on examination after death, such alterations in 
the mucous membranes as congestion and ecchymoses. The latter are 
more particularly observable on the free border of the mucus folds in 
the fourth compartment of the stomach (true stomach) and around the 
pylorus, although they also exist to a less degree in the small intestine, 
and often in the vagina. When, however, an animal has died from the 
disease, or been killed when it had attained a certain degree of inten- 
sity, the changes are more marked, the body becomes quickly inflated 
after death, and sometimes even before death occurs. The rectum is 
elevated and its lining membrane is tumefied and of a deep red color; 
‘the tail and hinder extremities are more or less paralyzed during life, 
and are therefore usually soiled by the feces. The skin exhibits the 
characteristic eruption, and in those places where there are neither 
glands nor hairs, as on the teats, it is injected in irregular patches of 
variable dimensions; the epithelium is thickened, soft or friable, and 
the integument is often cracked. On removing the skin the vessels 
which are cut are generally filled with a dark-colored fluid blood, and 
the flesh is red, blue, or violet-tinted. The peritoneum in some cases 
may be slightly injected or ecchymosed in patches. ‘The whole of the 
intestines are generally greatly distended with gas, and in some cases 
the smail intestine may be reddened. 

In the interior of the digestive canal are found the most marked eyi- 
dences of the disease, though they are not always constant and equally 
intense in every portion of the mucous membrane. In the mouth, pha- 
rynx, true stomach, small intestine, and rectum, they are most frequently 
present. They are least conspicuous and often absent in the esophagus, 
the three first compartments of the stomach, and in the czecum and colon. 
They may be so trifling as to resemble the lesions of a slight catarrh, 
while in other instances they are unmistakable and pathognomonic. 

In the mouth and pharynx are observed the alterations in the lining 
membrane and the epithelial changes. It is chiefly where there has 
been much friction or local irritation that they are most exaggerated, 
and deep erosions, with loss of texture of the derm of the mucous mem- 
brane, may be noted. The esophagus is rarely affected, though it is 
not always exempt. In the rumen the quantity of food may be found a 
little larger than usual. The epithelium on the mucous membrane lining 
it and the next compartinent may be more easily detached than in a 
healthy state, and a microscopical examination of the cells proves them 
to have undergone a similar change to those of the mouth. The mucous 
membrane in these compartments is also frequently injected in a general 
manner, though more deeply in some places than in others. It is not 


rare to find on this membrane round, oval, or irregular-shaped eschars, — 


disposed separately or in groups, and varying in color from a dark brown 
to a greenish hue. The elimination of these eschars takes place gradu- 


ally from around their well-formed. borders, and cicatrization afterwards 
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Report Commissioner of Aériculture for 1879. Plate I. 


Skin of udder on the sixth or seventh day, showing,in 
addition to the usual eruption, patches of redness 
on the teats. 


A.Hoen & CoLlithocaustic Baltimor~ 
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Report Commissioner of Agriculture for 1879. Plate I. 


Skin of the udder showing eruption in more advanced 
stage of the plague. 
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A.Hoen & Co.Lithocaustic. Baltimore. 
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Report Commissioner of Agriculture for 1879. Plate Il. 


Lips and gums, showing apthous condition. 


A.Hoen & Co Lithocaustic. Baltimore. 
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Report Commissioner of Aériculture for 1879. Plate JV. 


Roof of mouth, showing excoriations. 


A.Hoen & Co.Lithocaustic. Baltimore. 
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Report Commissioner of Agriculture for 1879. Plate V. 


Tongue and throat, showing thickening of epithelium with 
excoriation and congestion. 


A Hoer Z Co Lithocaustic Baltimore 
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Report Commissioner of Agriculture for 1879. Plate VI. 


Surface of lungs showing interlobular emphysema, extending 
in some places into the sub- pleural tissue. 
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Report Commissioner of Agriculture for 1879 Plate VIj. 
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Boruomof fourth stomach of cow, about eighth day of 
cattle Plague, showing patches of ecchymosis 
and deep ulcers. 


A Hoen & Co Lithocaustic Baltimore 
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Rectum and Anus, showing deep congestion 


A Hoen& Co.Lithocaustic Baltimore 
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occurs, even in cases which have a fatal termination. Submucous ex- 
travasation is probably the cause of these gangrenous patches. Around 
them the tissues are infiltrated, and more or less injected, while beneath 
the texture is injected or ecchymosed, and red or green in color. 

The third compartment sometimes contains food, which is hard, dry, 
and friable; at other times it is soft and pulpy. In the first case, the 
epithelium of the leaves is readily detached, and adheres to the cakes 
of aliment removed from between them. ‘This epithelium also exhibits 
granulo-adipose degeneration. The leaves themselves are injected 


wholly or partially, and ecchymoses and eschars may be present in 


them; they are also easily torn. In the fourth compartment and small 
intestines the contents are at firstnormal; but they soon change, and there 
is found a small quantity of thick, yellow, brown, or even blood-colored 
fluid. The mucous membrane is covered by a viscid, grayish-yellow, or 
reddish mucus. The cecum and colon at this period contain a frothy 
mass of a brownish, sometimes sanguinolent, fuid. The rectum has a 
thick viscid mucus adhering toitsinnersurface. Ifthe disease pursuesits 
course, the débris detached from the intestine is mixed with exudations 
and extravasations to form a viscid, aibuminoid, whitish-yellow, brown, 
or red fluid, in which are shreds and the detritus from the membrane. 

When an animal has been killed in the early stages of the disease, 
and the mucus has been carefully removed from the mucous membrane 
of the stomach, it is found that the surface of the latter is irregular, and 
that its tissue is infiltrated and injected to a degree corresponding with 
the.seriousness of the attack and the stage the malady has reached. 
The abnormal color, varying from a brick-red to a reddish brown, is 
generally diffuse, but is most marked at the pyloric portion, attaining 
its maximum of intensity towards the free borders of the folds. Sub- 
mucous extravasations are also frequently met with in this part, differ- 
ing in size from a fine point to a large patch. In the small and large 
intestines there also exist, at this period, analogous alterations; but, 
while the redness of the abomasum is usually diffuse, in the small intes- 
tine it generally appears in the form of transverse stri#, which are 
crossed by lighter-colored longitudinal streaks, this intercrossing form- 
ing a somewhat regular pattern. ‘These extravasations are common in 
the small intestine, but the infiltrations and exudations are not so 
frequent in the abomasum. In the duodenum the alterations are usu- 
ally more intense than in the remainder of the intestine, and it is not 
rare to find in it a very marked diffused redness and much sanguine 
effusion. The congestion is often greatest around the solitary glands 
and Peyer’s patches, whose volume is more or less increased. Fre- 
quently the areoclated aspect of these patches is most conspicuous at the 
termination of the first period. The same lesions are found, butina 
less degree, in the large intestines. In these the most salient portions, 
such as the borders of the valvule, are the parts which are the most 
deeply colored and most extensively ecchymosed. The infiltration is 
greatest if diarrhea has not been present. 

In cases where the disease has made considerable progress, the lesions 
are still more characteristic. The mucous membrane of the abomasum 
and intestine is deeper colored, often blue or black, and in the duodenum 
of animals which have succumbed, it may even be uniformly black, 
while the petechz: and ecchymoses are more numerous. In the aboma- 
sum, but oftenest in the intestine, towards. the fifth day of the disease, 
there appears a pigmentation, varying from a bright gray to a slate 
color, or even darker, and which takes the place of the abnormal color 
due to the blood. This appearance is first noticed in the rectum, and 
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in the intestines generally its tints seem to be related to the intensity 
of’ the blood coloration, of which these parts have been the seat. It is 
therefore in the duodenum, and especially near the pylorus, that it is 
deepest-tinted and most extensive. In the duodenum it is diffuse, but 
in the remainder of the small intestine it is limited, as a rule, to a double 
series of perpendicular zones more or less incomplete, and in the rectum 
is usually in the form of longitudinal lines. This coloring matter is de- 
posited in the most superficial layer of the mucous membrane, and is 
constituted by minute irregular granules, which, according as they are 
disposed separately or in clusters, give rise to the different shades. 
Around the orifices of Brunner’s glands, and in the texture of the villi, 
this deposit appears to be most localized. 

The epithelium of the fourth compartment of the stomach rapidly un- 
dergoes changes analogous to those observed in the mouth. Their in- 
tensity depends upon the part examined, as well as the gravity of the 
attack and its stage. In the first and last portions of the small intes- 
tine in the excum, in the first section of the large colon, and in the 
rectum, they are generally more developed than elsewhere. In mild 
cases the epithelium, though not yet detached, is always less adherent 
to the derm than in health. In more serious cases this layer is found 
completely detached over a considerable surface, and especially in the 
small intestine. The excoriations thus produced vary both as to extent 
and number, and are generally covered by a gray, red, or dark colored 
viscid mucus. The matter is tenacious, and adheres firmly in flakes to 
the membrane. The extent of these flakes is generally from a quarter 
to two inches in length. The color is gray, yellow, red, brown, or black; 
their free surface is smooth, and more or less convex; their variable 
consistency is less at the border than the center; the membrane beneath 
them is injected and spotted with smail extravasations, and their mar- 
gin, in consequence of the retraction of the flake, is separated for a 
short space from the border of the erosion. 

The mortification which may invade the intestinal wall does not usu- 
ally go beyond the mucous membrane. In rare and very severe cases it 
extends to the submucous connective tissue, or even to the muscular 
layer. The liquefaction of the mortified patches causes a loss of sub- 
stance in the membrane, and these places are designated “excoriations ” 
or “erosions,” according as the derm remains intact or not. Their num- 
ber is as variable as are the patches. The viscid masses covering the 
surface of the intestine, as well as the flakes, are produced by the utrie- 
ular glands of the gastric and intestinal mucous membrane, which are 
greatly altered and tumefied. 

Peyer’s glands undergo alterations of a particular character. They 
lose their epithelial covering, and, in the majority of epizodtics, undergo 
changes analogous to those of the solitary glands; though in other epi- 
zootics they are rarely affected, and when they are the lesions are not 
always equally marked. Sometimes they are merely covered with a 
mucus layer, like the other parts of the intestine, and are injected; at 
other times they are more salient than usual from tumefaction, and they 
then may contain contents like that of the solitary glands; again, they 
may be covered by a croupal exudation or false membrane, several lines 


in thickness, and gray, yellow, red, or blue in color, adhering by its cen- ” 


tral part to the mucous membrane. The presence of these patches is 
not a constant feature in the pathological anatomy of the disease; in 
certain epizodtics it is almost always present, while in others it is excep- 
tional. Among the conditions which appear to have an influence in its 
production only one is known, and that is the condition of the animal 
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before infection; if it has been well nourished these deposits are most 
likely to be present. 7 

The prominent alterations in the glands of the mucous membrane 
appear to consist in an exaggerated proliferation of their cell elements, 
accompanied by a prompt granulo-adipose destruction of the newly- 
formed cells. The liver is seldom much altered, but the gall-bladder is 
very often distended with bile, and its mucous membrane is in some- 
what the same condition as that of the intestines. The mucous mem- 
brane of the air-passages is greatly altered. That lining the larynx, 
the trachea, and also the bronchia is injected and marked by extravasa- 
tions which, particularly in the trachea, appear in the form of longitudi- 
nal strice. 

The lungs are frequently emphysematous (interlobular) to a degree 
corresponding to the intensity of the malady. This condition is chiefly 
noticed about the borders of the lungs and in the mediastinum, and, 
passing along the large blood-vessels toward the lumbar region, it may 
reach the loins. The lungs are also occasionally cedematous. The pleura, 
like the peritoneum, is occasionally congested in places, and even ecchy- 
mosed. The heart is usually flabby, dark or clay colored, and friable, 
and at times there are subendocardial extravasations towards its base; 
the blood is darker colored than in health, and coagulates imperfectly 
or not at all. The kidneys may be tumefied, congested, and more friable 
than usual, The bladder is rarely empty, but generally contains a 
quantity of urine, which may be pale, dark colored, or muddy, and have 
suspended in it shreds of epithelium. Its mucous membrane may also 
be congested and ecchymosed, and covered with viscid mucus. The 
vulvo-vaginal mucous membrane presents a very marked redness, which 
generally extends to the cervix of the uterus. As in the mouth, there 
are little elevations of altered epithelium on this membrane, with ero- 
sions covered by viscid matter. The udder, frequently congested, some- 
times contains a small quantity of thick milk. 

According to Reynal, the latest observations on the pathological 
anatomy of cattle plague are those of Damaschino, who has made a 
complete study of the histological alterations occurring in the disease. 
This investigator states that the ulceration of the mucous membrane is 
due to an unique process, which presents a great resemblance to that of 
pharyngeal diphtheria of man. At the commencement, the lesion con- 
Sists In an exaggerated production of epithelial cells, which are infiltrated 
with an amorphous substance, become deformed, throw out multiple 
prolongations, and acquire an abnormal adhesion, which finally gives 
them a pseudo-membranous aspect. But beneath these false membranes 
the young epithelial cells do not submit to the same alterations. Instead 
of the prolongations adhering to each other and becoming matted 
together, they are the seat of a purulent transformation, whence results 
less adhesiveness, and soon the casting off of the pseudo membrane. 
At this moment ulceration commences, and as these tissues are softened 
it happens that there is found implanted on this surface fragments of 
hairs, which are recognized by the microscope. The loss of substance 
is not always superficial. On the tongue, sometimes, the lesion ceases 
at a portion only of the thickness of the papille, but in other cases it 
extends throughout their texture. In the stomach it is often deeper, 
comprising a portion of the substance of the glandule, and even the 
entire thickness of the mucous membrane to such a degree that, without 
the presence of a thick layerof adipose tissue at these points, the stom- 
ach would frequently be found perforated. On the surface of these ulcer- 
ations the adipose tissue exhibits all the characters of inflammation 
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proper (nuclear proliferation in the conjunctival parietes). In two cases 
there was found a lesion of the venal and hepatic parenchyma, consist- 
ing in a granular degeneration of the glandular elements. In the liver, 
the lesion, as is usual, showed a predilection for the periphery of the 
lobules in the vicinity of the vena porte; there the cells were found in 
avery advanced stage of granular degeneration. The epithelium of the 
kidneys, more especially, showed the peculiar tumefied troubled appear- 
ance already indicated, though the granular condition was less marked. 
The muscular alterations consisted in the presence of numerous elongated 
bodies, very abundant in the right side of the heart, and incontestably 
situated in the substance of the muscular fiber. These bodies are blunt 
at one end, pointed at the other, and are composed of a regular mass of 
cylindrical cells lying together in such a manner that at the pointed 
extremity there is only a single cell, at the obtuse end two cells, and in 
the other part sometimes two, sometimes three cells, clustered on a 
given segment. It is surmised that these minute bodies are entozoa in 
their primary stage of development. 


MEASURES FOR THE PREVENTION AND EXTINCTION OF RINDERPEST. 


There being no remedy known for this disease, human intervention 
in dealing with it has thus far been necessarily restricted to measures 
for its prevention and extinction. Most European governments have 
passed laws and prescribed regulations for the purpose of protecting 
their repective countries from the invasions of the plague, and fe * its 
speedy extirpation on the occurrence of an outbreak. Of all these 
enactments the regulations now in force in the German Empire are con- 
sidered as the most complete embodiment of the results of experience 
and scientific investigation in regard to this subject. The full text of 
this law will be found in Special Report No. 22, recently issued by this 
Department. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH DEPARTMENT SEEDS. 


A condensed statement of the results of experiments with seeds dis- 
tributed by this department is given below: 


WHEAT. 
Arkansas.—Marion County : Victor—“ Extra. Every farmer in this 


section wants the Victor.” Yellow Missouri, several good reports. Pu- 
laski County: “Some of the heads 10 inches long and well filled; 


delighted with this wheat.” Drew and Stone Counties: “‘ Entirely free . 


from rust,” and “quality superior.” 

California.—Los Angeles County: Sherman—“ Fifty bushels per acre; 
first-rate; on land peculiarly liable to rust it stood the test perfectly.” 
In Inyo, Lake, Lassen, San Diego, San Luis Obispo, Sonoma, .and 
Humboldt Counties, Mold’s White Winter yielded from 23 to 54 bushels 
per acre; quality excellent. Less favorable reports from other counties 
are attributed mainly to causes having no particular reference to this 
variety of wheat, such as late sowing, mice, birds, &c. There are no in- 
dications of a liability to rust. Returns from California, Oregon, and 
Washington Territory lead. to the conclusion that the “ Mold Wheats” 
will be of great value throughout the wheat-growing regions of the Pa- 
cific slope. 2 . et oh 
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Oolorado.—Larimer and Weld Counties report heavy crops of Im- 
proved Fife (spring wheat) from seed sown in February and March; 
quality excellent. Bent County: Mold’s White Winter—‘ Thirty-one 
and a half bushels per acre; good. Boulder County: Mold’s Red Win- 
ter—‘ Thirty-five bushels per acre; large and plump.” 

Dakota.—Lawrence County: Fuliz—‘Sown May1; one quart pro- 
duced one bushel; quality No.1.” Improved Fife is a favorite. Win- 
ter wheat has generally failed. 

Georgia.— Floyd, Jones, and Upson Counties show a yield of 15 to 18 
bushels per acre of Midge-Proof. The quality is reported good, and no 
reference made to rust. In Henry and Lowndes Counties the same 
variety was destroyed by rust. Black Bearded, or Centennial, in Jack- 
son, Sumter, and Union Counties has yielded 20 to 22 bushels per acre 
of beautiful grain; damaged inone case bysmut. White Australian— 
Meriwether County reports a heavy yield of fine grain, and but little 
affected by rust. In Polk and Sumter Counties it rusted badly. In 
Dooley, Jackson, and Pulaski Counties the yield ranged from 124 to 30 


‘bushels per acre ; quality excellent, and no rust reported. Mr. George 


R. McKee, Valdosta, Lowndes County, writes, April 21, 1880: 


I have been trying experiments with wheat for three or four years, hoping to get 
something that would prove a success. I have made fair crops fromseed grown here, 
but this season everything, that which was acclimated as well as the department 
seed, was a total failure, the rust destroying the crop. JI must give it as my opinion 


that wheat planted here is generally wasted. Seed from Nicaragua or some place of 


the same latitude might do, but all northern-grown wheat will rust. 


Fulton and Pickens Counties report favorably on Silver Chaff. In 
one case a yield of 34 bushels per acre is recorded. No mention of rust. 
Catoosa County: Yellow Missouri shows “ a vigorous growth of bright, 
clean straw and heavy yield of excellent te ” In Baker County the 
Same variety was entirely destroyed by rust 

Idaho.—Nez Perces County: Victor W Hier Sown October 5; har- 
vested August 10; 46 bushels per acre; superior wheat.” 

LIilinois.—De Kalb, Edwards, Montgomery, Ogle, and White Counties 
give moderately favorable reports on Silver Chaff, the greatest yield 
reported being 27 bushels per acre. Many reports agree in putting 
Fultz at the head of the list in Illinois. ' 

Indiana.—German Amber and Silver Chaff have done well in several 
counties. The almost universal testimony is in favor of Iultz, notwith- 
standing the objections of the millers. 

Lowa.—IiImproved Fife is well spoken of in Shelby and Henry Coun- 
ties. All varieties of winter wheat have been badly winter-killed in a 
majority of counties from which reports have been received. In sec- 
tions where winter wheat is grown, Fultz and Clawson have the prefer- 
ence. 

Kentucky.—ENiott, Jefferson, Montgomery, Morgan, Monroe, and Old- 
ham Counties give good reports on Silver Chaff. The yield in one case 
was 50 bushels per acre. Lewis and Letcher Counties report 30 to 50 
bushels per acre of Washington Glass. Jefferson, Johnson, and Lewis 
Counties show excellent results with Clawson. Faltz seems to be the 
favorite in a majority of the counties. 

Louisiana.—Ali varieties failed on account of rust. 

Maine.—Franklin County: Average yield of Fultz on three farms, 28 
bushels per acre. “Entire success.” I'ultz sown in spring has not done 
py ate as Lost Nation. The latter is the favorite variety of spring 
wheat. 

Maryland.—One report, from Wicomico County, shows a yield of 27 
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bushels per acre of Silver Chaff. Among the older varieties Fultz is 
most in favor: ; ; ‘ 

Michigan.—Reports from several counties show that Silver Chaff has 
the preference among the newer varicties, and that the Clawson is grown 
more extensively than any other. 

Minnesota.—The Improved Fife has proved successful in a great many 
cases. It is thought that it retains the good qualities of the old Fife, 
and yields better. 

Montana.—One report from Custer County shows ayield of 38 bushels 
per acre of Improved Fife. si 

Nebraska.—Improved Fife is particularly adapted to a prairie country, 
where high winds prevail, on account of its vigorous growth and stiff 
straw. 

New Jersey.—Morris County makes a very favorable report on Silver 
Chaff. “Grain large and plump; quality excellent.” 

New York.—Richmond County: The Silver Chaff is thought to be a 


very valuable acquisition. A majority of reports received show that the. 


Clawson is more extensively grown than any other. 

North Carolina.—Many reports on Yellow Missouri are very favorable. 
Silver Chaff has also done well. 

Ohio.—The reports are very numerous, and place a high estimate on 
Silver Chaff. Of the older varieties Fultz is preferred. 

Oregon.—The Mold Wheats, particularly Mold’s White Winter, have 
yielded remarkably weil. These reports, coming from eleven counties, 
show a yield varying from 24 to 80 bushels per acre. In quality the 
grain is unsurpassed. All agree that these wheats are of great value 
to Oregon. 

Pennsylvania.—F our reporters from different counties have done well 
with the Silver Chaff. The variety most commonly cultivated is the 
Fultz. 

Utah.—Mold’s White and Red Winter Wheats have done well in 
nearly all cases reported, and are likely to prove very valuable. Yield 
from 30 to 40 bushels per acre. 

Virginia.—A great many reports have been received without indicat- 
ing any very remarkable results. The Silver Chaff, Yellow Missouri, 
and Victor have done very well in some cases, but the general prefer- 
ence seems to remain with the Fultz and Tappahannock. 

Washington.—As in California and Oregon, the Mold Wheats have 
given very heavy yields of excellent grain. They are described as “The 
finest wheat I ever saw.” “ The finest wheat I have seen in Washington 
Territory.” ‘“Yelds fully one-third more than the wheat I have sown 
hitherto.” “ Full, plump grain, 54 feet high, heads 5 inches long.” The 
quality of the grain is said to be “ good,” “very good,” “ excellent,” 
“fine,” “A 1,” “tip-top,” &e. 

While the Mold Wheats have shown a remarkable adaptation to the 
grain-growing regions of the Pacific slope, they have almost without ex- 
ception failed east of the Rocky Mountains. The reports of 1880 on 
these wheats are awaited with great interest. 

_ West Virginia.—Reports from sixteen counties on several of the vari- 
eties distributed from this department show that nothing has been found 
that will supersede the Fultz and Clawson. 

Wisconsin.—As a winter wheat Fultz takes the lead. Reports on 
Improved Fife (spring wheat) are uniformly favorable. 

Reports on wheat have been received from nearly all States and Ter- 


ritories, and from most of them in very large numbers. From a careful © 


reading of all, the following conclusions are reached : 
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1st. A large portion of the wheat sent out, probably one-half, falls into 
the hands of persons who do not comprehend the aims of the department 
in making the distribution, and are Incompetent, through ignorance or 
shiftlessness, or both, to conduct experiments and make reports of even 
the slightest value to the department. This estimate does not take 
account of the large number of those who make no reports. It is notice- 
able that the reports and experiments of the regular correspondents of 
the department are, as a rule, much more valuable than the average. 
An investigation of the records would probably make this very appa- 
rent. A distribution confined to the regular correspondents, with a few 
exceptions in favor of farmers whose intelligence and means enable them 
to appreciate and forward the aims of the department, would bring results 
of far greater value than a miscellaneous distribution. 
2d. The great want of the South is a rust-proof wheat. Varieties that 
are generally cultivated in the Northern, Middle, and Western States, 
because of their productiveness, and the quality of the grain are gen- 
erally unreliable in the South. It is almost certain that wheat-growing 
cannot be made to pay in the cotton States. ; 
3d. The prairies need a winter wheat that will not winter-kill. 
4th. The most notable success has been on the Pacific slope, with the 
Mold Wheats. Next come the Silver Chaff in several States, and the 
Improved Fife in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and generally where winter 
wheat fails 
OATS. 


IMlinois.—Whitesides County: From 4 quarts Board of Trade, sown 
on 8 rods of land 5 bushels were harvested. ‘Very fine.” 

Indiana.—Bartholomew, Delaware, Marion, and Posey Counties re- 
port favorably on Board of Trade oats. Yield from 35 to 62 bushels. 
per acre. ‘Much better than other oats.” “Free of rust; stand up 
well; ripen ten days earlier than other oats.” 

Iowa.—Cherokee, Smith, and Washington Counties report heavy 
yields of Board of Trade oats. “Common oats yield about 20 bushels 
per acre.” ‘Straw coarse and very strong. Recommend these oats be- 
yond all others.” 

Kentucky.—Butler, Clinton, and Todd Counties give good reports on 
Board of Trade oats. Yield 40 bushels per acre. Quality good. 

Michigan.—Genesee and Huron Counties: Board of Trade—“ Excel- 
lent.” “ Full 15 per cent. better than Norway on same soil.” 

Minnesota.—Reports from several counties on Board of Trade. All 
very favorable. 

Missouri.—Board of Trade from 46 to 53 bushels per acre. “Take 
less time to mature and yield more than any other, and better in every 
respect.” “ Stalk stiff, not liable to lodge.” 

New Hampshire—Board of Trade—Sullivan County—6 bushels from 
4 quarts sown. Weighed 37 pounds to the bushel; grew taller than na- 
tive oats, and were ten days earlier. 

New Jersey.—Mercer County: Board of Trade—“ Growth vigorous. 
Weight 36 pounds per bushel. An acquisition.” 

New York.—Reports from Allegany, Cayuga, Chautauqua, Otsego, 
and Wayne Counties on Board of Trade oats all favorable. Weight 38 
to 40 pounds per bushel. “ Free from rust and not damaged by insects.” 
“Straw bright-yellow, free from rust, while other varieties were both 
rusty and smutty.” 

Oregon.—Linn County: Board of Trade—“ Large, heavy grain, weigh- 
ing 42 pounds to the bushel.” : 
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Pennsylvania.—All reports on Board of Trade favorable. Lackawana 


County : “Straw stiff and heads well filled. Yield above the average. 
Think this a fine variety.” 

Utah.— Summit County: Red Rust Proof—“TI consider them by far 
the best oats we have had in this part of the country.” : 

Washington.—Snohomish County: Red Rust Proof—“ Straw short and 
stiff, with large heads. Weight 40 pounds per bushel.” 

Idaho.—Ada County: Board of Trade—“ 125 bushels per acre. Grew 
41 feet high. Some heads maturing 194 perfect grains.” 

Indian Territory—Board of Trade—“Vine growth. Very prolific. 
Suitable for this section.” 


1880: 


I had 6 acres winter wheat, 6 acres spring wheat, and 18 or 20 acres of common 
oats destroyed by chinch-bugs. They did not touch my Chinese Hulless oats. This 
may be owing to the oily coating of the latter. They will be of great value on this 
account if they can be acclimatized. 


William Trenholm, Summerville, Charleston County, South Carolina: 


In our section of country we are obliged to prepare in advance against rust by sow- 
ing cow pease fertilized with a mixture of German potash salt (ainit) our phosphate 
rock and marl. I apply about 400 pounds peracre. The pease are sown broadcast in 
June and allowed to grow until the first frost of the winter turns the leaves.’ They 
are then plowed in and oats or wheat broadcasted over the land, about 24 to 3 bushels 
per acre. Oats planted in this way are seldom affected by rust, but have been this 
year more than usual. ‘The only oat, I think, that we can raise in this State with any 
ene of success is the Red Rust Proof, and even this has rusted in some parts of the 
State. 

BARLEY. 


Dakota.—Bon Homme County: Nepaul or Beardless—“ The best bar 
ley I ever saw.” 

Minnesota.—Meeker County: Mensury—“ Exeellent. Excited the ad- 
miration of every one.” Freeborn and Otter Tail Counties report the 
Nepaul or Beardless barley badly blighted. 

Nebraska.—Nepaul or Beardless: ‘“‘The best barley raised. Hardy, 
heavy, and stiff straw and rich berry.” 

New Hampshire —Merrimack County: ‘‘ Promises to excel anythin 
known in this county in quality and quantity.” ; 

Washington.—-Snohomish County: Nepaul or Beardless—“ Weighs 50 
pounds to the bushel. The finest variety of barley I ever saw.” 

Wisconsin.—Sheboygan County: Nepaul or Beardless—“ Blighted 
badly.” 

BUCKWHEAT—SILVER HULL. 


Mr. Thomas W. Beatty, Conwayboro’, S. C., writes, March 11, 1880: 


Last summer you were kind enough to send me 4 quarts of buckwheat to plant ag 
an experiment. At my request, Capt. G. Gilbert (of Bucksville) planted 3 quarts of 
this seed, on what we call second low lands, that is, neither high nor low lands. The 
ground was plowed and well pulverized with the harrow. ‘The seeds were sown as fol- 
lows: 1 quart on 20th of July, 1 quart on ist of August, and 1 quart on 10th of Au- 
gust. While the grain was in a ripening stage a storm beat and tangled it very much, 
so that Captain Gilbert thinks he, in this way, lost from 2 to 3 bushels. The3 quarts 
yielded 7 bushels of full, heavy buckwheat. The quantity of land planted was one- 
eighth of an acre. The yield was at the rate of 56 bushels per acre, and, but for the 
storm, would have been at the rate of 72 bushels per acre. 

There is no reason why the best of buckwheat should not be grown abundantly in 
these Southern States, as the ground may be prepared and the seed sown after the 
other usual crops are laid by. 

Captain Gilbert thinks the seed planted on the 20th of July did better than that 
planted on the 10th of August. So we conclude the proper time for planting bueck- 
wheat (as far south as thds) is from the 20th of July tothe ist of August. The grain 
was gathered the first week in October. 


G. Damkoehler, Clarence, Shelby County, Missouri, writes, April 5, 
‘ 
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UPLAND RICE. 


Samuel A. Cook, Milledgeville, Ga., writes: 


The cultivation of upland rice will bea feature of Southern farming ere many years, 
for it has already proven very profitable to many. June planting is becoming com- 
mon, and any valuable crop that will permit of such late planting must be an acqui- 
sition. Itsstraw makes the finest of forage. 


J. L. Caldwell, Marlin, Falls County, Texas, writes: 


With proper management and a good season a fair crop could be made, butit could 
hardly be made profitable in this section and with our irregular seasous as a market 
crop. Farmers might do well to raise it for home use. Rico can never compete with 
cotton in Texas. 


¥ 


POTATO. 


Alabama.—Reports from all sections of the State put a high estimate 
on the Beauty of Hebron. In earliness, yield, and quality it is unsur- 
passed. Potatoes are, as a rule, cultivated only for family use, and the 
seed is generally obtained from the North. It is thought that when a 
supply of the Beauty of Hebron can be secured, it will supplant the 
Harly Rose, which is now the leading variety. Potatoes requiring a 
long season to mature are not reliable. 

Arkansas.—Reports do not differ materially from those received from 
Alabama. In all of the Southern States great difficulty is experienced 
in keeping home-grown seed for planting. The only practicable method 
reported is to plant the ripened tubers of the first crop, and raise a sec- 
ond crop to be used for planting. j 

Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Texas, and Virginia all give reports similar to the above. 

Itinois.— A. great many reports are nearly unanimous in favor of the 
Beauty of Hebron. “Ripened 12 days before the Karly Rose. Quite 
anacquisition.” “Maturedin13 weeks.” ‘Quality unsurpassed.” “Fine 
large tubers; much better that Early Rose.” “Undoubtedly superior 
to anything I ever saw in this country.” “Valuable acquisition; two 
weeks earlier than Harly Rose.” “One week earlier than Early Rose; 
good keeper and very prolific; a valuable addition to our potato list.” 
“YT consider them too precious to eat, so I cannot give the quality.” 
“Good the entire year, while the Early Rose is unfit for table in winter 
and early spring.” ; 

These extracts from reports received from Illinois are similar to hun- 
dreds of others on record from Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
The testimony of a great number of farmers in all parts of the country is 
uniform concerning the merits of the Beauty of Hebron, and leaves no 
room for doubt that it will supersede the Early Rose as the latter took 
the place of the Early Goodrich and other early varieties commonly 
cultivated fifteen or twenty years ago. 

Good reports have been received from some of the late varieties sent 
from the department, but their suecess has been small in comparison 
with the Beauty of Hebron. This is probably owing less to any defects 
in the varieties distributed than to the fact that the list of first-rate late 
varieties is already adequate to the wants of all sections. 


Mr. Hillary Ryan, Caldwell, Burleson County, Texas, says: 


The Beauty of Hebron, which you sent me two years ago, outyields any other potato 
that I have seen in our country. I think it will prove very yaluable. We can plant 
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no potato in this climate that is not early, and the earlier the better. Four years ago 
I planted Early Rose and Early Goodrich on the 1st of April, and in six weeks we had 


potatoes from them large enough for the table. Peach Blows do not make anything here 


but vines. J have never known them to produce a single potato. They shoot out as 
though they would make tubers, but the sprout comes up through the ground and 
makes a large vine. 

Potatoes have not been raised here much for market, but I hope that our country 
will soon ship large quantities. We raise larger potatoes here than any I have seen 
importedy and they are ready for market by the middle of May. 


Experiment of George R. Russell, Loudoun County, Virginia. 


Yield in pounds. 
1 row, without manure..---...-... sub cased eae sels se nena eee J ecce = see 964 
1 row, ashes in bottom of hill...--....... noGtah wacoee SUdene hss eee eee pee Tk 
imew, ashes on bop of hill after COveriBg..0cc5 bea. nce secnes we eee bee -t-nee ee 
1 row, plaster in bottom of hill -..................--- Bae, ae ee nee nom ane eee 
1 row, plaster on top of hill after covering. ..--....---. +--+. 6 on censmee eee 1094 
2 tow, Peravian guano’ in bottom of hill ..26.-02-0 wens seen cnenss cace-=eeeee 1024 
1 row, Peruvian guano on top of hill after covering. ..---...-.---..---0 ae - 1153 
Brow, “dissolved bone” in bottom of hill .02.).2.. 22.0.-ss0-s0cces ossuee eee 139 
1 row, ‘‘dissolved bone” on top of hill after covering... ........--------<- a<dank,) ee 
item, Hen manure in bottom. of hill, >. cs0essawace ns ecoows seesecuawen o Saeeee - 115 
i row, hen manure on top of hill after covering- ...... .n...es0scceness onsnaee a eae 
Prow, Powell’s Fertilizer in bottom of hill: ... 222 1.222. oe cane ano eceneeeee 117 
1 row, Powell’s Fertilizer on top of hill after covering.... .... 2.00 00 «sce soos 96 


The rows were all of equal length. The quantity of manure used on each row was 
one half gallon. The bone cost $40 per ton, guano $65 per ton, Powell’s Fertilizer $16 
per ton. 

Powell’s Fertilizer was composed of 300 pounds dissolved bone, 50 pounds magnesia, 
30 pounds ammonia, 50 pounds potash. Cost, $12; mixing, $1; total, $13. 

The months of July and August were very dry. Searcely any rain. 


ARTICHOKE. 


J. M. Peffer, Little Traverse, Mich., writes, April 7, 1880: 


I have just dug the Red Brazilian artichoke. They are much larger than the tubers 
sent from the department, and yield enormously.y From nine stalks I got more thana 
bushel. This indicates a yield of 800 to 1,000 bushels per acre. 


Martin J. Barger, Bismarck, Vermillion County, Illinois, yrites, May 
30, 1880: 


My success with the Red Brazilian artichokes sent to me from your department was 
very satisfactory. I planted one row three rods long, hills three feet apart, one eye 
toahill. Soil, light clay, well manured, and would produce 75 bushels corn to the 
acre. Dug my artichokes about the middle of April and measured 6 bushels, making 
a yield of 1,600 bushels to the acre. A great many were left in the ground, as the 
sprouts clearly indicate. I think they could be made to yield 2,000 bushels to the 
acre. I find that, eaten raw, they are equal, in their way, to turnips, and served up 
like new potatoes, they come in as such any time from November to the middle of 
May. Horses, cows, pigs, and sheep eat them with a relish. 


B. M. Long, Peoria, Union County, Ohio, writes, April 16, 1880: 


From two quarts Brazilian artichokes planted last spring I plowed up yesterday 6 
busHels. Horses, cattle, and hogs all relish them. 


John P. McClearn, Bridgeton, Pa., writes, March 5, 1880: 


Thirteen hills Red Brazilian artichokes produced one bushel, at the rate of 500 
bushels per acre. I think that in a good season, on moderately good ground, I could 
raise 800 or 1,000 bushels per acre. 


L. Claude Lachecoth, Waverly Mills, Georgetown County, South 
Carolina, writes, February 16, 1880: 


The Red Brazilian artichokes were planted February 15 on rich, sandy land, well 
manured. Hills 3 feet each way. They grew 7 feet high and covered the whole space 
a rows. Dug them November 20. Yield 6 quarts to the hill, about 1,000 bushels 

er acre. 
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Alabama.—Chambers County: Red Brazilian, 1,600 bushels per acre. 
“As a crop for hog-feed they cannot be excelled.” y 

Arkansas.—Columbia and Prairie Counties: Red Brazilian, “ Yield 
remarkable.” “Attracting a great deal of attention here.” 

California—Calaveras, Contra Costa, and San Mateo Counties give 
good reports on the Red Brazilian. Promise most wonderful results in 
the way of feed. Think they would yield 4,000 bushels per acre with 
good management. 

Florida.—Sumter County: Red Brazilian, 1,200 bushels per acre. 
“Undoubtedly the best food for pork that can be raised in this country. 
Too sandy for corn.” 

Indiana.—Decatur County: Red Brazilian, “They will supply a long- 
felt want of the American husbandman, in keeping hogs free from 
diseases, which have made their appearance since the destruction of our 
forests. Soil and culture same as for Irish potatoes.” 

Indian Territory — ‘The Red Brazilian artichoke is a wonder and a 
blessing to farmers. From 13 hills I raised 2 bushels, from soil nearly 
hot enough to roast an egg.” 

Kentucky.—Livingston County: Red Brazilian, “74 bushels from 2 
quarts. Soil and culture same as for Irish potatoes.” 

Michigan.—Litile Prairie, Ronde County: Red Brazilian, “1,100 
bushels per acre.” Barry County: ‘54 bushels from 1 quart planted.” 

Missourt.—Audrain County: Red Brazilian, **9 bushels from 1 quart, 
1,000 bushels per acre. Beats the world for yield.” 

Nebraska.—Sarpy County: Red Brazilian, ‘600 bushels per aere. 
Will be a valuable substitute for corn in feeding hogs.” 

Texas.—Eannin County: Red Brazilian, ‘The best I ever saw in any 
climate.” 

West Virginia.—Gilmer, Harrison, and Randolph Counties: Red Bra- 
zilian, average yield at the rate of 650 bushels per acre. “Season 
very dry. The crop would have been doubled with rain.” 

Wisconsin.—Clark County: Red Brazilian, “Hogs prefer them to 
corn.” 

The culture of artichokes for stock feeding is attracting much atten- 
tion. They flourish in a wide range of soils and climates, and may be 
expected to come into general use for stock feeding, particularly in sec- 
tions where corn does not flourish. Animportant element of their value 
for Swine is in their availability, where the ground does not remain 
frozen, during the entire winter and spring, without any cost for har- 
vesting. 

FORAGE PLANTS. 


John W. Robson, Cheever, Dickinson County, Kansas, writes: 


I have been experimenting largely in forage plants the past two years. Among the 
millets, the Common Hungarian, German or Golden, and French give large returns in 
hay and for soiling. Lucerne or Alfalfa does well, giving from two to three crops 
during the season. Red clover isasuccess. Among the grasses, Orchard grass (Dac- 
tylis glomeraia) suits this latitude better than any other grass I have tested, affording 
good grazing at all seasons of the year, and withstanding drought well. On the up- 
Jands it is always green and very hardy, more so than our native grasses. Timothy 
(Phlewm pratense) gives a good crop of hay in June, but wecannot depend upon it for 
Sao purposes if the summer is dry. This season the Timothy pastures were brown 

rom July till October; now they are green. Blue grass (Poa pratensis) is not a suc- 
cess in this part of Kansas. In dry seasons it does not grow higher than Buffalo grass, 
and soon becomes brown. In damp situations, on river or creek bottoms, it thrives 
well, but on the uplands it does not sustain its eastern reputation. Red Top (4grostis 
vulgaris) is valuable when grown in dry runs or swales. 

The farmers of this county will be compelled to turn their attention to the cultiva- 
tion of artificial pastures. The area of prairie pasturage is rapidly diminishing, hence 
the necessity for cultivating the tame grasses, : 
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‘ 


Peart millet. ee 
A. P. Hallock, Le Roy, Medina County, Ohio, writes: | 


’ The Pearl millet did not prove satisfactory with me. This was partially due, how- 
ever, to the extremely unfavorable season, as the seed did not germinate for nearly or 
quite a month after planting, and then the plants made so slow a growth that only 
one crop was harvested, and that late in September. No shoots were sent out after 
cutting. .The soil was a sandy loam with clay subsoil. Method of planting, in drills 
34 feet apart and plants 1 foot apart inthe row. Cultivation same as corn in same 
field received. Land not very rich, but kept entirely free from weeds. Iraised 2 acres 
of corn fodder in same field with better results as to yield, and stock eat it much more 
readily than the millet. It seems to be somewhat coarse and woody, which may be 
due to its unusually slow growth and maturing. Iam inclined to think, however, 
that corn fodder, of the sweet variety, if properly grown and cultivated, is superior 
as a forage plant for our soil and climate. 


W. F. Morrows, Somerset, Hillsdale County, Michigan, writes sub- 
stantially as above. 
John Whitely, Shirley Village, Mass., writes, March 6, 1880: 


The seed was sown May 22 in drills 20 inches apart, and thinned out to 12 inches’ 


between the plants soon after they started. The plants grew rapidly at first, but the 
cold weather of June checked their growth. About the 1st of July they took a start 
and grew vigorously till September 21, when we had a smart frost. 

The seed was sown at the rateof 4 pounds to the acre; one pound is enough. 
Commenced to thin again and feed about the 1st of August, when the product would 
have been about 35 tons to the acre in the green state. It was in the best condition 
to feed at this stage, though the yield would have been 46 tons per acre at a later 
period, and much more if the weather had been favorable. .The ground is a sandy 
loam, and was highly manured with superphosphate, muriate of potash, and pulver- 
ized cow-hoofs. 

Nothing is raised in these parts that cattle will eat with greater relish while it is 
green and tender. Our experiment was not sufficiently thorough, perhaps, to enable 
us to form a very accurate conclusion as to its nutritive qualities. If to.be cut for 
hay, it is best when two-thirds grown. 


C. G. Waller, Greenwood, Abbeville County, South Carolina, writes: 
“The Pearl millet is a success. The very thing we need.” 
Samuel Gross, Landisville, Atlantic County, New Jersey, says: 


The millet seed was sown about the 15th of May in rows 3 feet apart, and the plants 
2feetin the row. The plants did not make much headway until the second hoeing, 
After that they grew very capidly. When about 3 feet high I commenced feeding to 
horses and cows. Both seemed to relish it better than corn-fodder. The second 
growth was cut when about 6 feet high. After drying a short time it was tied in 
small bundles and shocked. {fam now (February 2) feeding it to horses and cows 
after running it through a fodder-cutter. On the whole I think it is a success, an 
will continue to cultivate it. It has been said that the seed would not mature in this 
latitude, but a part of a row left rewarded me with fully ripened seed. I would 
further say that the land was only moderately fertilized, my intention being to treat 
the millet in my first experiment about as I do corn, and to compare notes. 


A. G. Hill, Halfrock, Mercer County, Missouri: 


It proves to bean excellent fodder for all kinds of stock Itisa good pasture fot 
bees when in blcoom. They can gather bread from it fastert aan from any other plant. 
I cultivated once with thehoe. Seed ripened October 15. Heads 12 to16 inches long. 


H. Caswell, Igo, Shasta County, California : 


Sowed May 29, in drills 18 inches apart, in clay soil. The ground was new and not 
manured. I cut, on September 15, at the rate of 31 tons, 972 pounds of green fodder 
peracre. I think it was cut too late, as it did not sprout again. It would be a great 
feed for bees, asthey worked on itin great numbers. Horses and cattle seem very fond 
of it. It will not mature here without irrigation, which will be a drawback to its 
coming into general use. 


Alfalfa. 
Mr. T. F'. Meece, Livingston, Poll County, Texas, writes, May 4, 1880: 


Isowed alfalfa in August last, or September, with turnips and black winter oats, 
allin drills. The ground was previously well prepared and highly manured. Pro- 
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cured a fine stand of oats, turnips, and clover, all of which grew finely until the 24th 

of December, when we had a ‘‘ Norther” of such severity as to kill the oats, and in- 

jure the turnips and other vegetation. The clover was not checked, is now in full 
loom, and presents a sightly appearance. Iam well pleased with it. 


A sample of alfalfain bloom, showing a very luxuriant growth, accom- 
panied this letter. 


H. Ryan, Caldwell, Burleson County, Texas, writes : 


California clover is giving good satisfaction in our county for winter pasture. We 
have nothing, perhaps, as good. The Rescue grass was doing well in our county, but 
the grasshoppers three or four years ago entirely destroyed it. 


Franklin Doswell, Esq., Jacksonport, Ark., writes, April 30, 1880: 


In March, 1878, I received from the Agricultural Department at Washington a small 
package of alfalfa seed. Isowed it about the Ist of April of that year in alluvial 
soil with a clay subsoil, with a fertility of 40 bushels of corn to the acre. The soil 
was well prepared by deep plowing and harrowing. During the first year the natural 
grasses apparently choked out the alfalfa, if becoming of a pale-green color. The 
winter of 1878-79 was quite severe for this latitude, and the alfalfa was killed down 
to the ground. As early as February, 1879, it made its appearance above the 
ground, long before any of the natural grasses or weeds. In March, 1879, there was a 
severe spell of weather, which did not affect the alfalfa otherwise than to check its 
growth. It put up ahead of the natural growth of the soil, and choked out the latter. 
By the middle of May the alfalfa was ready for mowing, but, desiring to save the seed, 
it was notmowed. It was mowed, however, twice during the summer without injury. 

The winter of 1879-80 was very mild for this climate. The alfalfa remained green 
and fresh during the winter, and continued to grow during warm spells of weather. 
By the ist of April, 1880, it was ready for mowing, and was thereafter mowed, from 
day to day, for soiling milch cows. At this date, April 30, I am mowing over it the 
second time. It comes early, the growth is rapid, and the yield abundant. Horses, 
cows, and hogs eat it with avidity. It is not more difficult to cure as hay than red 
clover, and is equally as good. It is easily eradicated if desired. ‘ 

The chief difficulty to be apprehended in cultivating this crop is to secure a stand 
is the first summer. It is probable that sowing early in the fall would obviate 
that. 


Hgyptian rice-corn. 


J. H. Krancher, Millheim, Austin County, Texas, writes: 


The production of forage plants suited to the climate of the extreme Southern States 
is of vital importance. The great summer heat, its long duration, and the always re- 
curring droughts are fatal to many plants on which farmers of more northern latitudes 
rely for forage. Your department cannot better aid the southern farmer than by dis- 
tributing suitable forage-plant seeds. With the exception of Bermuda grass, which 
can only be considered a summer pasture grass, and the Johnson grass, which is only 
suitable as asoiling plant on large stock farms, there is scarcely a perennial plant 
suitable for forage that will withstand our summer heat. Hence, our main reliance 
is on annuals, particularly the sorghum family. 


With a view to meeting the want above referred to, the department 
has made a liberal distribution of seed of the rice or Egyptian corn, and 
other varieties of sorghum. Alfalfa has also been introduced in many 
sections where it has not_heretofore been grown, and reports thus far 
indicate its success. (See letter from Polk County, Texas.) 


W. Bomer, of Helotes, Bexar County, Texas, reports as follows: 


Planted on the 27th of March in drills 3 feet wide, dropping seed 15 inches apart, 
two seeds ina hill. Intentionally this crop received no better cultivation than the 
erop of Indian corn, which was two horse hoecings and one hand hoeing, no fertilizer 
used nor required. The crop was cut on the 10th of July, producing 10 bushels; area 
planted was one-fifth of an acre. This corn produces more suckers than Indian corn. 
Experimented on two rows by depriving them of the suckers; no perceptible differ- 
ence in the size or amount of the grain in the plants that were suckered from those that 
were not; but the suckers each produced a head or ear of about a quarter size of that 
produced by the main stalk. 

This cereal is very suitable to Western Texas; it has one serious drawback in the 
weevil. Thirty days after thrashing the whole grain was full of weevil; the birds also 
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' commit depredations on the ripening grain, which might not be serious if planted in 
larger areas. Had it ground; the ilour is inferior to wheat, but superior to Indian 
corn. The Indian corn in the same field and with the same cultivation produced from 
20 to 25 bushels (shelled) to the acre. This was nota full crop. It should have been 
nearly double the quantity. The cause of this was the soil being so dry from the nine 
months’ drought of last year, the light rains of this spring not saturating the ground 
sufficiently, not penetrating more than 12 inches; beneath thatit-.wasdry. The Egyp- 
tian corn is preferable to Indian corn. 


F, A. Rew, of Urbana, Dallas County, Missouri, says: 


Last season I planted the China corn, or Brown Doura, in driils, and cultivated. 
The yield was 124 per cent. more than Indian corn treated in the same way. Stock 
ate it ravenously; and in the milk and butter of cows fed largely upon it we failed 
to notice the bitter taste always perceived when they are fed much on Indian-corn 
fodder. I could not see that the quantity of milk was in any way affected. I could 
not see that work horses fed on it showed any change, though they seemed to eat a 
great deal of it. This season I sowed the seed broadcast like oats. The yield is by 
weight per acre 60 per cent. more than millet growing by itsside. Iam not informed as 
to their relative value per ton as fodder. But the great amount of labor required to 
harvest, cure, and stack it, will prevent its coming immediately into general favor. 
Forage crops are of the first importance to us in this section, but good help is so searce 
that the amount of work required to handle a crop is an important item. In this 
respect, a well set meadow is far ahead of China corn. At the Hast the question seems 
to be, ‘‘How much can be raised from one acre?” Here it is, ‘How much can one 
man raise?” Gere land is cheap and help scarce. 


G. W. Marnock, of Helotes, Bexar County, Texas, says: 


I am glad to state that the Dhura or Egyptian corn has been a success, notwith- 
standing any amount of dry weather, and giving a return of from 50 to 60 bushels 
per acre. It was planted the 25th day of April, in drills 4 feet apart, and harvested 
on the 28th of July. At the present time (August 18), it is about to return a second 
crop. Young shoots have sprung from the roots, often numbering ten to fifteen, and 
each promises to bear ears of good size, although somewhat smaller than those first 
produced. I have had some of the seed ground, and find that it makes bread almost 
if not quite equal to corn (maize). All domestic animals eat it; horses prefer it to the 
Indian corn._ Without doubt this crop will be of great value to arid regions. It with- 
stands any amount of drought, giving a yield double that of Indian corn. 

There is a vast region in our country similarly arid to the western part of our State, 
in which wheat in character like that of the north of Africa is much to be desired, or 
barley from Arabia, It will have to be sought for in some arid region, Asia or Africa; 
but a successful result will be attained, I have no doubt, and thus give value to num- 
berless acres to which no cereal is now adapted, the Egyptian corn alone excepted. 
It is not particular as to soil. That which was planted on sandy soil did as well as 
that on our rich bottom-land, 


COTTON. 


Thomas W. Beatty, Conwayboro’, 8. C., writes, March 12, 1880: 


I planted 3} quarts of Baggarly’s Large Boll Prolific Cotton April 4, 1879, and mixed 
seed of the Dixon Cluster, Gaddy’s Improved, &c. The soil was sandy loam, with a 
sandy foundation (generally considered unfit for cotton, a clay foundation being more 
desirable). The ground was plowed in February. The last of March, after being well 
pulverized with the harrow, it was laid off for rows 4 feet apart, by plowing furrows 
from 6 to 7 inches deep. In these furrows I strewed coarse manure and covered with 
two furrows, making a considerable ridge. These ridges were flattened with the 
harrow until they were about two inches above the general level. E-planted, putting 
4 seeds to the hill and the hills 18 inches apart. The different varieties received the 
same treatment in all respects. The Dixon bloomed and showed open bolls two or 
three days earlier than the Baggarly. From the second picking 72 bolls of the Dixon 
and 49 bolls of the Baggarly each weighed 1 pound. 

In September my cotton took the rust. The Baggarly was free from it more than 
a week longer than the other kinds, and after they were entirely destroyed it remained 
poet about 20 days. I think it bloomed and bolied quite as freely as the other 
varieties. 

I found that the Baggarly seed from 1 ounce of seed cotton weighed 480 grains; the 
Dixon 470 grains. So I conclude that the Baggarly will yield about 1 pound of lint 
to the 100 pounds of seed cotton, less than the Dixon. The seed of the Baggarly is 
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nearly half as large again as that of the Dixon, and it only surprises me that the lint 
yields so well. SOR a fart t 

The Baggarly has the advantage over the other in picking, as it takes as much or 
more time to pick a small boll as a large one, and 100 bolls of the Baggarly yield about 
one-third more seed cotton than the same number of the Dixon. 


H. FF’. Lipperd, Ashland, Benton County, Mississippi, writes: 


I planted the Baggarly cotton seed May 8 on rich low land. The growth was fine, 
manifesting its original form of bottom branches; bolls very large and blunt; opened. 
well. From 70 pounds of seed cotton I had 22 pounds of lint. I have saved the seed 
and intend testing it thoroughly this year. 


John W. Pitts, Wilsonville, Shelby County, Alabama, writes April 
20, 1880: 


In the spring of 1876 I received from your department a package of cotton seed 
known as the McLenden Prolific. This variety seems peculiarly adapted to this 
climate. It proved so far superior to any other in this section that I have no 
hesitancy in saying its introduction has been worth to this county alone thousands of 
dollars. 


F. BR. W. Bock, of Macon, Miss., says of Baggarly cotton: 


The best ever known here; largest boll; heavy lint; as prolific as the best; an ac- 
quisition. 


Robt. N. Huger, Triangle, Lincoln County, North Carolina, writes: 


Baggarly’s Large Pod Prolific, planted April 26, in hills 3 by 2 feet on nine-tenths 
of an acre. Yield 1,400 pounds of white and 264 pounds of stained cottoninseed. Staple 
long, strong, and very white, butcoarse. Market 2; cents better than other varieties, 
Yield per acre 28 per cent. better than common kinds. Growth of plant vigorous and 
regular. In July the condition of the plant was 50 per cent. higher than the old 
varieties, but it lost much of this in the fall and was at least a week late in October. 

Soil, light sandy, with yellow clay bottom. Fertilizers used, ammoniated bone super- 
phosphate, at the rate of 300 pounds per acre. 


I. I. Mitelle, Secretary Oak Grove Agricultural Society, The Grove, 
Coryell County, Texas, writes, January 1, 1880: 


The McLendon Prolific cotton is a splendid variety. Our farmers are well pleased 
with its growth, staple, and yield the past season. Notwithstanding the drought it 
yielded 1,200 pounds of cotton in seed per acre. It is undoubtedly the best variety 
we have, taking all things into consideration. 


O. E. Taylor, Hempstead, Waller County, Texas, saysof the McLendon 
Prolific, “It is the finest cotton I ever had.” 


Mr. J. L. Moultrie, Union Springs, Bullock County, Alabama, says: 


On soft sandy land deep plowing makes the soil too loose and spongy for cotton. 
On common stiff land deep breaking causes a greater retention of moisture and pre- 
vents throwing off the fruit in dry weather. Where land is very rich and cotton rung 
to weed, it is better not to change the bed, and never to break any depth, but let the 
soil become quite compact. I have seen land that when deeply plowed would grow 
cotton 7 to 8 feet high and with a very uncertain yield, but by allowing it to become 
compact the cotton grew only 4 to 5 feet, and gave a certain crop of 1,500 pounds pex 
acre. Cotton is always injured if plowed deep in July. Stable manure is an effectual 
preventive of rust. 

I wet and rolled some seed in strong ashes and left 3 or 4 bushels in a basket. At 
the end of 48 hours they had sprouts 2 inches long. Rolling seed in a fertilizer does 
no good, because the hull comes up on top of the plant and thus brings up the fertil- 
izer. 

Cotton-seed planters effect a great saving of seed, but they throw the seeds so close 
together that it is difficult to separate the plants with a hoe when reducing the stand 
to single stalks. The young plant is very tender, and if skinned by the hoe will be 
sure to die. We need a planter that will throw the seeds one inch apart. 


CABBAGE—CAROLINA BUNCOMBRE, 


Arkansas.—Garland and Prairie Counties: ‘Excellent for size and 
flavor.” “The best variety for this climate.” 
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California.—Humboldt, Mendocino, and Santa Cruz Counties: “ Many 
of the heads weigh from 10 to 25 pounds each.” “ Nice flavor; heads 
very hard.” 

Florida.— Wilkinson County: “Never had a better or more reliable 
variety of cabbage than this.” 

Louisiana.—Bienville and Caldwell Counties: “The finest I ever saw.” 
“TJ raised heads that would fill a half bushel.” 

Michigan.—Gratiot County: ‘Sweet and tender, No.1. Heads burst 
open, the only difficulty.” 

Minnesota.—Mower County: “ Heads one and ahalf times larger than 
other varieties under the same conditions.” 

Mississippi.—Attala, Winston, and Yalabusha Counties: ‘Superior 
to any cabbage I ever saw grown in Mississippi.” “ Very large and fine.” 
‘¢ Would rather pay two prices for this seed than be without it.” 

Nebraska.—Hall County: ‘“‘ Well headed, large, solid, crisp, and sweet. 
Excellent.” 

South Carolina.—Granville County: “ Hard heads; very fine. The 
best cabbage I ever raised.” 

North Carolinia.—Adams County: “‘ Every plant produced a fine large 
head.” 

Texas.—Bell and El Paso Counties: ‘‘ Promises well. The best I have 
tried.” 

This variety originated in Buncombe County, North Carolina. Many 
reports received from the Southern States indicate that it is the best 
late-keeping or winter variety known for a warm climate. It meets a 
well-defined want in our Southern States, and is therefore of great value. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH CORN. 


We are indebted to Mr. A. W. Ross, of Northfield, Mass.. or the fol- 
lowing statement of the results of five years’ successive experiments on 
a field of 50 acres planted with corn : ; 


In different sections of the field the soil is light sand, sandy loam, clay loam, and a 
wet, heavy, cold, black soil, thus giving quite a variety to work on. My method of 
preparation was, the first year, to plow in the fall and cultivate in the spring before 
planting. The second year I plowed late in the fall and cultivated before planting. 
The third year I plowed in the spring. The fourth year I plowed in the fall; and the 
fifth and sixth years in the spring, in all cases preparing the ground well before plant- 
ing. Manure from the barn is always spread broadcast; if old stubble land, and there 
is time, it is plowed in; if not, it is spread after plowing and cultivatedin. Always 
spread the manure quite liberally as far as it goes, and generally use wood ashes for the 
remainder of the piece. J never have used much of fertilizers which are manufactured 


for sale, excepting in the drill, with the seed when planting, from 100 to 200 pounds per’ 


acre, asmight happen. The ashes and other fertilizers used outside of the drill are 
spread broadcast and cultivated in the same as barn manure, but never plowed under. 
The manures from the barn are used on the wet, heavy soils; the ashes on the lighter 
soils. The manufactured fertilizers do best on the moist land, unless there is plenty 
of rain. After the land is prepared it is planted with the Ross horse planter, which 
moves all rubbish out of the way, prepares the seed-bed, makes the furrow, drops the 
seed, fertilizes, covers, and rolls the land over the seed. It also marks for the next 
row. If the land is weedy and requires early cultivation I use the Ross hand wheel 
hoe, by which a man can hoe from four to six acres a day; if not, when the corn is 
large enough I use the Ross horse cultivator first and afterward the hilling machines. 
The work is done better with these machines than men can do it with hand hoes. 

The above is my method ofraising corn, It never fails. For fifteen years no drought 
has troubled my crops. 

The first year I used no manure, and the yield was not over 30 bushels shelled corn 
peracre. Since that time there has been. barn manure, ashes, and some superphos- 
phate applied every year, and the result has been a yearly increase of the erop. 

As we raise corn if does not cost over $1.25 per acre to plant and hoe it through the 
season. Do you ask how it was done? I pay my hired man $15 per month and board 
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him on the farm. He will plant and hoe, with a little assistance, the 30 acres, and 
do enough other work to nearly or quite pay for his board. We are thus able, on 
good farming land not worth over $75 per acre, to produce corn at a very small ex- 
pense. In the New England States the fodder, if properly managed, will about pay 
the whole cost of raising the crop, and leave the corn for a net profit. 

When corn is grown, cut up, bound and stooked in the field, it is then raised and 
ready for feed. ‘Then commences another branch of the business; thatis to say, mar- 
keting. Wemay waste the whole crop, or feed or dispose of it in such a way as to 
nearly or quite double its value. From my own experience for fifteen years past, I 
am satisfied that to husk, bin, shell, carry to mill, pay the miller for grinding, and 
return to the barn in meal, costs from 30 to 40 cents per bushel, according to wages, 
the distance from mills, &c. That being the fact, it is really worth but little at the 
present prices of 50 or 55 cents per bushel. I have for two years past used a husking 
machine in the barn, and done the shelling and grinding by horse-power, and yet I 
am of the opinion that there is more net profit in feeding corn and fodder in the bun- 
die, and buying Western corn, than in husking and grinding our own corn in the 
Eastern States. We have for six years fed much of our corn in that way, and used 
the money it would have cost to harvest and get our own corn into meal, to buy sur- 
plus meal for our extra feed and manure heap, which has a great tendency to improve 
the farm. 


VEGETABLE FIBERS IN THE COLLECTION OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. : 


LETTER OF SUBMITTAL. 


New York City, May 22, 1880. 


Dear Sir: I herewith submit to you my fiber report, which has been prepared as 
nearly as possible in accordance with your instructions, as a contribution to the fiber 
literature of the times. The report is in two parts; the first portion, or report proper, 
being a descriptive catalogue of the vegetable fibers at present in the museum of the 
Department of Agriculture, many ot which were collected by myself, through the 
national museum at the Philadelphia Exhibition of 1876; and the second portion, the 
results of an inquiry into the present status of fiber industries in this country, pursued 
during the past winter. 

The design of the first part has been to bring together in most condensed form de- 
scriptions of the principal fibers known to commerce, or of value for textile purposes 
in our own and other lands, with sufficient technical matter for their determination, 
in order that their uses, mode of preparation, and commercial value, may be brought 
to public attention. Such a work itis thought will prove of great value to many inter- 
ested in fiber industries, and especially to manufacturers, who are often at a loss to 
know the true value, or position, even, in the vegetable kingdom, of fibers submitted 
to them. 

Many of the species herein enumerated are either indigenous to our soil, or can ba 
grown in some portion of our vast domain; they should be better known to agricult- 
urists as well as manufacturers, as a knowledge of such sources of wealth is the first 
step towards utilization. 

I would alsosuggest that, by means of such a work, the usefulness of the museum of the 
department as an educational institution may be extended to those who are unable to 
personally examine and study its collections in this particular branch. That it may 
also serve as a stimulus to the forming of other similar collections, for public instruc- 
tion in our colleges and natural history museums, I have no doubt. 

The second portion of the report relates particularly to our flax and hemp industries, 
the subject having been treated only in its practical bearings as an element of national 
prosperity. Jute, as intimately connected with the fiber manufacturing interests of 
the country, has received due consideration, and a closing portion of the report is de- 
voted particularly to the cultivation and preparation of other fibers which should re- 
ceive attention in American agriculture, The report has been prepared particularly 
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with a view of impressing upon our farmers at this time the importance of fiber culti- 
vation as an element of farm practice, in the hope that languishing industries may be 
revived, and new ones established. The present extent of American fiber industries 
is shown, the best practice in regard to cultivation and preparation of the fiber has 
been given, and the subject of manufacture and machinery briefly considered. The 
spectal encouragemenis and hinderances have been carefully and impartially presented, 
in the hope that those most interested may profit by the suggestions. 

I take this opportunity of bringing to your notice the names of a number of gentle- 
men and firms, to whom I am under obligation for kindly assistance rendered, as well 
as for specimens of fibers which are herewith presented to the museum. My acknowl- 
edgements are specially due to Mr. Emile Lefranc, of Philadelphia, Prof. 8. Water- 
house, of Saint Louis, Dr. Samuel C. Brown, of Newark, N. J., Mr. J. R, Proctor, 
Frankfort, Ky., Messrs. Tucker, Carter & Co., and Barbour Bros., of New York City, 
Messrs. R. B. Storer & Co., of Boston, and Joseph Chisholm, of Salem, Mass. 

Specimens of fibers were received from Mr. Chisholm, Messrs. Storer & Co., who 
donated some fifty or more samples of foreign flax; Cable Flax Mills, New York, Mr. 
Lefranc, ramie; Mr. D. Hickox, Springfield, Ill., who sent samples of flax and abutilon 
paper; A. Stoner, Stony Point, La., and Charles Lauga, New Orleans, La., samples of 
bagasse, and paper made from it. ; 


I have also to thank you for kindly assistance in supplying and sending out the 


circular to manufacturers, and for encouragement and co-operation in the work. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, yours, 
CHARLES R. DODGE. 
Hon. Wm. G. Lr Duc, 
Commissioner of Agriculiure. 


VEGETABLE FIBERS. 
PART 1. 


Very large and valuable additions of textile and other fibers have 
been made to the museum in the last two years, embracing not only a 
fall series of the more valuable foreign fibers, but many that are rare 
and little known. As these are in many instances accompanied by in- 
teresting and reliable data, and as the fiber series is now quite complete, 
it seems fitting that the collection should be fully. described for the 
benefit of the many who are unable to avail themselves of the benefits 
of the museum. ‘To that end, at your request, I have prepared the fol- 
lowing report on the vegetable fibers at present upon exhibition in the 
museum, with particular reference to those generally mentioned as miscel- 
laneous fibers, many of which are comparatively little known in this 
country, even to our manufacturers. : 

Many of these form large industries in foreign lands, that are consid- 
erable sources of wealth, some of which might, perchance, be produced 
in our own country and add to its already vast resources. Others are 
known only to a very limited extent as commercial products, and are 
chiefly valued by the natives of the countries in which they are indige- 
nous, who prepare and manufacture them rudely for personal wants; a 
few, perhaps, are almost entirely unknown, and their names, rarely, if 
ever, mentioned in lists of fiber plants, Although the report includes 
the principal known vegetable fibers and fibrous substances of which 
specimens could be obtained, a few, already well known in the United 
‘States—cotton, flax, ramie, jute, and hemp—have been given but a pass- 
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ing consideration, as their mode of growth and preparation, as well as 
the appearance of plants and fiber, are matters with which the majority 
of our readers are more or less familiar. 

The aim has been to give, first, a list of plants producing these fibers, 
with the scientific and common English names by which they are desig- 
nated, and the native names by which they are known in countries 
where they are indigenous; habitat of the plant, and geographical dis- 
tribution; mode of cultivation, where cultivated, preparation and uses; 
appearance of the fiber, and comparisons of tenacity with other well- 
known fibers, hemp (Cannabis sativa) having generally been taken as the 
standard; general remarks as to production, &c., where such data have 
been thought of interest, or the fiber produced has any commercial im- 
portance. 

_ As to classification, for convenience of reference, in a report of this 
nature—which is intended as a partial descriptive catalogue—the plants 
have been arranged by families. This enables the reader to note their 


‘relations to each other in the vegetable kingdom, and gives a botanical 


interest to the report in addition to its economic bearings. A few pages 
farther on an economic classification has been given, based upon the 
value of the fibers in relation to the uses for which they are adapted. 
This classification is recommended as a basis of museum arrangement, 
as the economic value of the various fibers in an industrial museum is a 
matter of far more interest to the general visitor than their scientific 
relations, This classification or arrangement has been partially followed 
in the museum of the department, and in its practical aspects is the only 
useful one that could be adopted. 

The scientific name of the plant producing the fiber has been deter- 
mined in nearly every instance—but two or three species only remaining 
unnamed—and it designates the species in the descriptive list. In this 
way only can confusion be avoided, for these names are known to all 
countries,-while the common names are more numerous than the coun- 
tries producing the plants, and differ in various sections of the same 
country. The commercial nomenclature has been yery much confused, 
and to such a degree that several fibers may be known by the same 
name, while perhaps each fiber at the same time has half a dozen other 
names. A great source of confusion is the extended use (often indis- 
criminate) of the word hemp, which in some cases even is made sy- 
nonymous with the word jiber, as “‘ Jute hemp,” several specimens having 


' been received into the museum with this labeling. There is but one 


true hemp, and that is the product of Cannabis sativa ; it is known how- 
ever as “ Russian” or “ Petersburg hemp,” “‘ Europe hemp,” “‘ Himalayan 
hemp,” ‘ Deyra” or ‘“Arracan hemp,” “ Kota Kangsa hemp,” &e. Other 
fibers bearing this name are: “ Sunn hemp,” Crotalaria juncea, which is 
known in the markets as ‘“ Calcutta hemp”; ‘“‘ Madras hemp,” ‘ Conka- 
nee hemp,” ‘Bombay hemp,” and “Brown hemp,” while the true 
“Brown hemp” of Bombay is Hibiscus cannabinus, also called “ Deck- 
annee hemp.” “Jubbulpore hemp” is the product of Crotalaria tenu- 
folia, and “ Bowstring hemp,” Sanseviera Zeylanica, also known as “Afri- 
can hemp,” while Calotropis gigantea is also called ‘ Bowstring hemp” 
in India. “Manila hemp” is the well-known fiber of Musa textilis, and 
“Rosella hemp” of Hibiscus sabdariffa—without synonyms. One of our 
indigenous plants, Apocynum cannabinum, produces “ Indian hemp,” 
while Indian hemp in the Hast Indies is Crotalaria juncea, named pre- 
viously Agave Sisalana—a plant that might be grown in our own coun- 
try—produces “Sisal hemp,” which, to make still greater confusion, has 
been called “hemp grass” (also ‘‘ Mexican grass” and “silk grass”), 


,when it is not a grass in any sense of the word, r 
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The name “ grass” is also given to a number of fibers which cannot 
be classed with the Graminee. “ Monkey” or “ Para grass” is the fiber 
of a palm, Attalea funifera, and “ Bear-grass” is a name given not only 
to two species of Yucea, but to Dasylirion graminifolium, widely dis- 
tinct plants. Even “China grass” is a misnomer. ‘ Pita” is the fiber 
of Agave Americana, and the name has also been applied to Bromelia 
sylvestris. In the same catagory Agave Sisalana produces “ Henequen” 
fiber, and this name is also given to Yucca fiber in some of the European 
markets, doubtless from having been exported with the true Henequen. 
So the name ‘Tucum” the fiber of Astrocaryum tucuma, in Brazil, is also 
given to Bactris setosa, and the synonyms are “Tucum, Tecum, Ticum” 
and “ Tucuma,” variously applied to several plants. 

When we come to native names the case is almost a hopeless one, 
jute having sixty-four different appellations, from ‘‘ Pat” to “* Bow mooch- 
kee koshta,” in Indiaalone. Then there is much confusion in regard to the 
spelling of names by different authors, in some cases their orthography 
being so varied as to make totally different names, and their similarity can 
only be traced by pronouncing them aloud without looking at the letters. 
(Jeetee and Chitee are examples.) A very few of the commonest of these 
native names, however, have been given to make the list of more value 
in naming species, as frequently the writer has had but an obscure 
native name by which to identify the fiber and learn its history, and 
more than once, after fruitless endeavors, has stumbled upon the name 
in connection with a better known one, after which it was an easy 
matter to verify the names and establish the species. 

It is impossible to give the habitat of some of the fiber-producing 
plants of our list, the native homes of well-known species often being 
the hardest to determine, as, by cultivation from remote ages, they have 
become denizens of the whole world, and, escaping from cultivation, 
are found side by side with truly native species, holding their places 
with them in the struggle for existence. The cotton plant and the cocoa 
_palm are familiar examples. Much study has been given to the subject, 

much has been conjectured, and much written, but in the end, while we 
are willing to accept the statements, we lack the proof. Plants are in- 
troduced from one country to another in various ways. The cocoa palm 
is thought to have been disseminated to the four quarters of the globe 
by the waves and tides of the ocean, and other plants have likewise 
been carried by the seas to remote lands, and there sprung up, fruited, 
and established themselves. 

A recent German writer, in speaking of the American plantain (see 
fiber list), which grows in such luxuriance in the tropics, and is seedless, 
suggests that the importation took place while the polar regions enjoyed 
a tropical climate, and was brought by emigrating Asiatics by way of 
Kamtchatka and Alaska. With species that have become introduced 
in more modern times, it is easy to trace them to their native homes. 
The study of the geographical distribution of plants is an interesting 
one, and one, too, that has a practical bearing upon the industries of a 
country, and especially in relation to agriculture, and whether we wish 
to bring a new fiber plant from a remote country, or a new wheat from 
Ar gt State, there is but one question to be asked: “ Will it grow 

ere?” 

Many of the fibers in this list are derived from plants that are found 
growing without cultivation, and the fiber only used to a very limited 
extent by the natives, and prepared in the rudest manner. Other plants 
are cultivated, and the fiber extracted by uniform methods of prepara- 
tion, and in all such cases brief data have been given commensurate 
with the importance of the fiber. To those species which produce 
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fibrous material of commercial importance, as full a history of the modes 
of cultivation, preparation, &ec., has been given as is compatible with 
the limited space offered in a report of this nature. 

Fiber has been used in all ages and in all countries from the remotest 
periods, either as clothing or cordage. Even our first parents are re- 
corded as sewing fig-leaves together for clothing. From the primitive 
use of fiber and fibrous material, limited to that sufficient for personal 
requirements only, its production and preparation has come to be among 
the largest industries of the world, not only furnishing to man textile 
fabrics in untold variety and perfection of skill, but administering to 
his comforts in a thousand ways through its varied uses, and at the 
same time giving him employment and means of livelihood. 

The vegetable fibers, in their economic relations, may be divided into 
six classes, according to their uses, as those suitable for fine spinning 
and weaving, for coarser spinning and weaving, and for fine cordage; 
for coarse cordage and unspun woven fabrics, very coarse cordage and 
mats; for upholstery purposes, and lastly for plaiting or weaving me- 
chanically, as baskets, hats, &c. To make the report more valuable as 
a work of ‘reference, the complete list of described fibers is here given, 
the species classified under their appropriate heads to show the economic 
value of the fiber, and reference made to the families in which they are 
described, which have been numbered consecutively for the purpose. 
The initial letters following the names of the species show the extent 
that the fiber is utilized—whether used in the arts and known as acom- 
mercial product, A; used chiefly by natives in the countries where it 
abounds, N; or prepared only experimentally, or used as a fiber to a very 
limited extent, HK. The figures refer to the families in the body of the 
report: 

ECONOMIC CLASSIFICATION OF FIBERS. 


I.—Fibers extensively employed in the arts, capable of being spun and woven into fabrics of 
jine texture. 


Boehmeria nivea. China grass. Rhea, 14, | Linwm usitatissimum. Flax, 5, A. 
A 


Gossypium herbacewm (et al.). Cotton, 2, 
A. 


11.—Fibers that are or may be employed in the arts, capable of being spun and woven into 
fabrics of inferior durability or coarser texture, and also applicable to fine cordage. 


Abelmoschus esculentus. Okra, 2, E. Hibiscus heterophyllus, 2, E. 

Abutilon avicenne. Indian Mallow, 2, A, | Hibicus moscheutos. (Swamp rose mal- 
slightly. low), 2, E. 

Abutilon Bedfordianum. 2, E. Hibiscus mutabilis. 2, E. 

Abutilon mollis. 2, E. Hibicus Rosa-sinensis. (Chinese rose), 2, 

Abutilon oxycarpum. 2, E. N 


Abutilon striatum. Streaked Lantern | Hibiscus sabdariffa. Rosella hemp, 2, N. 
flower, 2, E. Hibiscus sorbifolia. 2, E. 

Abutilon venosum. Veined Lantern flower, ; Hibiscus splendens. (Hollyhock tree), 2 
2, E. EK. 

Asclepias cornuti. Milk or silk weed, 11, E.| Hibiscus (Paritium) tiliaceus. 2, N., (West 

Astrocaryum tucuma. Tucum, 20, N. Indies. ) 

Calotropis gigantea. Mudar Yercum, 11, N. | Phormium tenax. New Zealand flax, 22, 

Cannabis sativa. Hemp, 16, A. ayeslc 

he ses olitorius and capsularis. Jute, | Sida retusa. Queensland hemp, 2, N.,A., 
4, A. slightly. 

Crotalaria juncea, Sunn hemp, 6, A., N. Sida rhomibifolia, 2%, A., N, 

Crotalaria tenuifolia. Jubbulpore hemp, | Sparmannia africana. 4, N. 

iat Triumfetta semitriloba. 4, E. 

Hibiscus cannabinus. Brown hemp, Am- | Urena lobata, Guaxima (Brazil), 2, A., N. 
baree, 2, A. 


_ 
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Ill. Fibers capable of employment in the aris or used by natives chiefly in the manufacture of 
cordage, twine, nets, §c., sometimes woven into fabrics or beaten into cloth or ‘‘ tappa.” 


Agave Americana. Pita (century plant), 


Agave ‘Bisalana. Sisal hemp, Henequen, 


Ananassa sativa. (Pine apple), 18, A. 
Apocynum cannabinum. Indian hemp, 10, 
N 


Bromelia karatas. (See B. syivestris.) Ca- 


raguata, 18, N. 
Bromelia sylvestris. Txtle and Istle, 18, A. 


Broussonetia papyriferd. Paper Mulberry, 
15. N., A. 


Cocos nucifera. Coir (cocoa palm), 20, A. 
Cocos crispa. Pita de Corojo, 20, N. 
Commersonia echinata. Brown ‘ Kurra- 
jong,” 3, N. 
ac akeas pumilis. (Dwarf palm lily), 22, 
Daphne tenuifolia. 13, N. 
Dasylirion graminifoliun. 
fiber,” 18, E. 
Dasyanthes excelsa. (Spear Lily), 19, E. 
a tanita draco. (Dragon’s blood tree), 22, 


“Bear grass 


Eucalyptus obliqua. (Stringy bark), 8, E., 
(other species, N 

Ficus (Inner bark), 15, N. 

Fourcroya cubensis. Cuban hemp, 19, N. 

Lagetta linetaria. Lace bark, 13, N. 

Lagunaria Patersonii. (Norfolk Cow-itch 
tree), 2, E. 


Marsdenia tenacissimi. Teetee fiber, 11, N, 

Musa paradisiaca. (Plaintain), 17, A. 

Musa sapientum. (Banana), 17, N. : 

Musa textilis. Manilahemp, 17, A., largely. 

Pimelia axiflora. 13, N. 

Plagianthus betulinas. (The Ribbon tree), ‘ 
13, N. 

Plagianthus pulchellus. 3, N. 

Pterocarpus suntalinus. 6, BE. 

Sanseviera guincensis. African hemp, 22, A. 

Sanseviera latifolia, 22, N. 

Seen zeylanica. Bowstring hemp, 
ae, N. 

Sesbania aculeata. 

Sesbania macrocarpa. 


Dunchee fiber, 6, N. 
“Colorado River 
hemp,” 6, N. 


Sterculia acerifolia. (Flame tree), 3, E. 
Sterculia lurida. Sycamore of Australian 
Colonists, 3. N. 

Tilia cordaia. (See T. Buropee), 4, N. 
Uetien 4 gigas. (Tree nettle of Australia), 
14 


_N. 
Yucca angustifolia. Bear grass, 22, N., A., 


slightly. 
Yucca: aloifolia. Aloe-leaves; Adam’s 
needle, 22, N. 

Yucca baccata. 22, N. 

dee i lamentosa. Also called Bear grass, 
pees . 

Yucca gloriosa. 22, N. 

Zea mays. (Maize—Indian corn), 25 E. 


IV.—Jibers or bast, chiefly employed by natives in the manufacture of coarse cordage, 
mats, §'c. 


Astelia Banksii. 23, E. 
Attalea funifera. Monkey grass, Pissiaba, 
A. 


1) 

Bauhinia racemosa. (Maloo climber), 6,N. 

Bauhinia splendens. (The chain creeper), 
, N. 

Bombax Munguba. Embirusu, 3, N. 

Caryotaurens. (The Jaggery palm), 20, N. 

Commersonia Fraseri. ‘*Tye plant,” 3, N. 

Cordia gerascanthus. 12, HK. 

Cordia macrophylla. 12, E. 

Cordia sebastina. 12, E. 

Dianella latifolia. 22, E. 


V.—Fibrous material, vegetable hairs, §c., principally derived from seed-pods, suitable for 
upholstering purposes only. 


Asclepias cornuti. Milk or silk weed (pods), 

11, E. 

Asclepias 
South America. 

Bombax (species). Silk cotton, 3, A,, 
slightly in South America. 

Cibotium menziesii, Pulu. (Tree-fern), 26, 


(See A. eornuti), N., in 


Dombeya Natalensis. 3, E. : 
Juncus vaginatus, (Sheathed Rush), 23, N. 
Kleinhofia hospita. 3, HE. 
Muntingia calabura. 4, N. 
Ochroma lagopus. (Cork-wood tree), - E. 
Sterculia diversifolia. Victorian bottle tree, 

3, EK. 
Sterculia lurida. 3, E. 
Sterculia rupestris. Queensland bottle tree, 

3, E. 
Tilea europea. 


Linden, 4, A., in Russia. 
Aylopia sericea. 


‘‘Pyndayba,” 1, N. 


A., slightly. 


Epilobium, sp. (Willow herb), 7, EB. 


Eriodendron samauma. (See Bombax), 3, 

A., slightly. ; 
Lyonsia reticulata. 10, E. 3 
Lillandsia usnecides. Southern moss, 18, ; 

A, ; 

; 
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VI.—Fibrous material and miscellancous substances, not strictly “fiber,” in manufacture 
only plaited or coarsely woven, without manipulation, into baskets, hats, mats, §c., 
or paper. 


Arundinaria tecta. Cane fiber, 25, A., | Lepidosyerma flexwosum. Slender sword 
slightly. grass, 24, N 

Carludovica palmata. (Screw pine), 21, A. | Luffa cylindrica. Sponge cucumber, 9, N. 

Chamerops (species). Palmetto), 20, A. Stipa tenacissima. Esparto, 25, N., A., 

Cladium radula. (The black reed), 24, N. paper. 

Daphne cannabina. 13, A., slightly, in | Spartina cynosuroides. Cord grass, A., pa- 


Asia. per, United States. 
Lepidosperma clatius. Tall sword grass, | Oreodovia regia. ‘‘ Palma real,” 20, N. 
NG Pandanus utilus. Screw pine, 21, A. 


As will be seen by reference to the list, many of the fibers enumerated 
have only been experimentally prepared or are in use only by the 
natives of the countries in which the plants abound, and to a limited 
extent. Many of these are produced from trees of large size or slow 
growth, and while the fiber may be of fine quality, and perhaps easily 
obtained, it could only become a commercial product in proportion to 
the extent of existing supply. 

Many others would in cultivation produce fiber, fine and strong in 
itself, and useful for many purposes, but which could not compete in the 
markets with better known fiber for the same purposes. ‘The list, there- 
fore, of really useful fibers, cultivated as a national industry, is named 
to an exceedingly small number, and in our own country the list is named. 
still smaller (at present), as the question of economical extraction of the 
fiber is a vital one. 

Some of the plants in Group II could be grown successfully in por- 
tions of the United States, but the want of an economical and successful 
means of preparation would prevent the utilization of the product, and 
hand manipulation is entirely too expensive. Were we all to grow Ma- 
nila hemp, which is as yet hand-prepared, our laborers are not poor 
enough to work for 18 cents a day, which is the utmost a native fiber- 
cleaner can earn (in a day) on the Philippine Islands. 

The extraction of bast fiber from the woody stems of exogenous plants 
is attended with difficulty, and no really satisfactory machines have been 
produced to perform the work. Ramie and jute are still prepared in 
China and India by the laborious methods of hand manipulation, and 
it is only the want of machinery that has prevented extensive cultiva- 
tion of those textiles in this country. With endogenous plants, on the 
contrary, extracting or, rather, cleaning the fiber by mechanical means, 
seems to be a matter much more easily accomplished; and among those 
fibers that are already prepared largely by mechanical means may be 
mentioned New Zealand flax, Sisal hemp in Yucatan, and.plantain fiber 
in the West Indies (see body of report). 

Some of the fibers in the above list are only interesting as museum 
Specimens, as showing the various plants producing fibrous substance, 
or that have been utilized by aborigines in the absence of better ma- 
terial—mostly grown in a wild state, unworthy of cultivation, yet valued 
locally in their native countries. A few have been prepared experi- 
mentally, some with sufficient success to warrant more extended experi- 
ment. 

The catalogue includes all the fibers and fibrous substances in the 
museum at present, with the exception of a few Chinese fibers without 
names, which have not yet been identified. 
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That the list may be made more available for reference by the stu- 
dent or inquirer, the plants furnishing the various fibers and fibrous 
substances here enumerated have been grouped in their natural fami- 
lies, and these arranged in the regular order of classification. By this 
means the relations of the fibers to each other in the vegetable kingdom, 
as well as to the various plants producing them, may be noted. Strict 
generic order has not in every case been followed, plants of the greatest 
importance having been given first mention in the families to which they 
belong. 

1.—ANONACE. 


Xylopia sericea —Known to the Brazilians as the Pyndayba; also called. 
Malaquete. The plants of this genus are trees or shrubs indigenous in 
Brazil and warm districts of South America, and also found in the West 
Indies. They are noted for the bitterness of the wood and for the aro- 
matic properties of their fruit and seeds. 

The fiber of the species named, if fiber it can be called, is of the 
coarsest description, and consists only of the cortical layers of bark, 
which are torn from the trees in ribbon-like strips. These have no use 
that can be dignified by the name of manufacture, and are only rudely 
twisted or plaited by the natives into a kind of coarse cordage, which 
is used to tie fences, and sometimes to secure cattle. A sample of this 
coarsely-twisted rope was received from Brazil (Exhibition, 1876), and is 
a little more than half an inch in diameter, composed of three strands, 
each of which contains about nine or ten of these ribbons or strips of 
bast, the interior ones being quite harsh and woody. Doubtless in 
skilled hands finer specimens of cordage might be produced, though 
strictly speaking it does not possess fibrous material. It would be ayvail- 
able for mats. Xylopia fruticens, known as the Hmbria in Brazil, fur- 
nishes a similar fiber. It is also a native of Cayenne. But one species 
is represented in the collection. 


2.—MALVACEAs. 


In this family are included a large number of species of fiber-pro- 
ducing plants, found chiefly in tropical countries, though extending into 
temperate climates, as the mallow, and marsh mallow, so common to 
portions of our own country. The genera represented are Abutilon, 
Hibiscus, Sida, Urena, Lagunaria, &e. The cotton plant, Gossypium, 
belongs to this family, though cultivated for its capsular fibers and not 
at all for its bast. It is worthy of note that the cotton plant would pro- 
duce a strong bast fiber if treated in the same manner as hemp or jute, 
but of course it would be at the sacrifice of a much more available fiber, 
many times more valuable and useful. 

Some of the foreign representatives of this family find their way into 
commerce, though to a very limited extent, the plants being cultivated. 
The most prominent of these is the Ambaree, grown in India; Paritium 
tiliaceum is much prized in the West Indies; other species have attracted 
attention in various parts of the world, and even our indigenous species 
are not altogether unknown. The species are all trees or shrubs with 
large leaves and conspicuous flowers, and all yield fiber which is valu- 
able for cordage and many other purposes. 

Abelmoschus esculentus.—Okra and Okro: This plant, which finds a 
‘home in the southern portions of the United States, is a native of the 
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West Indies* and is-as useful as an article of food as for its fibre. Other 
edible species found in the Old World have been united with it, as longi- 
folius of the East Indies, and an African species called Bammia; so 
it may claim a home in both hemispheres. It is cultivated in South 
France for its pods, and is well known throughout the Southern States 
as producing a favorite vegetable used largely in soups. 

The bark of this species abounds in fiber of fine quality, which can 
be employed for many purposes. In our own country it has been used 
to a slight extent in the manufacture of paper, a specimen of which 
can be seen in the museum in the form of a printed newspaper, from 
Alabama. 

When cultivated for its pods alone, the okra plants are grown at con- 
siderable distance from each other, and the strength of the plant goes 
to develop leaves and fruit, but if cultivated for fiber the seeds should 
be sown thickly and the plants cultivated closer together, that the stems 
may grow tall and straight and the bark’smooth and better adapted to 
the production of fiber, which is extracted in the same manner as that 
of hemp. 

In color the fiber is as white as New Zealand flax—whiter than jute 
as generally prepared for export—but more brittle and of less strength. 
The filaments are smooth and lustrous, and tolerably regular. Another 
sample (received Smithsonian Institution, 1869, locality not given), evi- 
dently home prepared, as the bast is but little better than separated, 
exhibits considerable tenacity, and would make quite strong cordage. 
This sample is 3 feet 8 inchesin length. For microscopic characteristics 
of mallow fiber see Hibiscus cannabinus. The okra is worthy of experi- 
ment, and its fiber might be used to advantage for many purposes for 
which jute is employed, as coarse bagging, or baling stuff, burlaps, &e. 

In procuring fiber for Dr. Roxburgh’s experiments with this species 
as to tenacity the stems were cut when the seed was ripe, and were 
steeped afew days before preparing. His tests, compared with hemp 
and jute, are thus recorded: The okra fiber, dry (from India), broke with 
a strain of 79 pounds; wet, 95 pounds; jute (Corchorus olitorius), dry, 
113 pounds; wet, 125 pounds; hemp (Bengal), dry, 158 pounds; wet, 190 
pounds. Hibiscus cannabinum in the same test gave, dry, 115 pounds; 
wet, 133 pounds. Other species of Hibiscus gave as follows: H. sab- 
dariffa, dry, 95 pounds; wet, 117 pounds; H. strictus (from the Mollucas), 
dry, 104; wet, 115 pounds; and H. furcatus, dry and wet, 89 and 92 
pounds, respectively. 

The species were not all tested under the same conditions, as some 
were cut when in flower and others when in seed. By these experiments 
we see that okra fiber wet has just half the tenacity of hemp in the same 
state, while jute can be rated one-third higher. 

Hibiscus moscheutos.—Swamp rose mallow.—An indigenous species of 
mallow found in many parts of the temperate United States, according to 
Gray, ‘inhabiting brackish marshes along the coast, extending up rivers 
far beyond the influence of salt water (as above Harrisburg, Pa.), also 
Onondaga Lake, New York, and westward, usually within the influence 
of salt springs.” The plant grows from 4 to 8 feet in height and flowers 
late in summer. 

The value of the plant has been known for many years, though it has 
never been prepared other than experimentally, and in smallest quanti- 
ties, from the lack of proper machinery with which to manipulate it, and 
place it in a condition to be utilized. During the last year the plant 


* Porcher states that it was introduced into the Southern States from Africa, 
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has been the subject of renewed experiment in New Jersey, the better 
means for the extraction of the fiber, now at hand, having made its suc- 
cessful cultivation probable. In the second report of the bureau of 
statistics, labor and industries of New Jersey, it is stated that the— 


Recent experiments with the rose mallow at Camden and Newark incline us strongly 
to believe that jute of equal quality may be obtained from it, and possibly under con- 
ditions more advantageous than from the Abutilon (avicenn@). One very important 
advantage the rose mallow would have over the Abutilon, in respect to the economy 
of cultivation, consists in its being a perennial. Like ramie, the plants once estab- 
lished, the annual cuttings from the stands would be a perpetual source of profit to 
the cnltivator, in case the quality and cost of the fiber meet our present expectations. 


‘Although the plant is generally found, in a wild state, in marshes, or 
upon the margins of streams, or in low wet places, experiment shows 
that it will thrive upon uplands as well. Twenty years ago rose mallow 
roots were taken from the place of their natural growth and planted 
upon uplands on the Delaware River, with a view to utilization of the 
fiber, and these rcots hold their own as tenaciously to-day as when grow- 
ing in theirnativeswamp. More than this, they have defied attempts at 
eradication, and continue to grow in spite of opposition. 

Samples of fiber produced last year by gentlemen interested in further- 
ing this industry are considered as ‘‘a substitute not only for Asiatic 
jute, but for secondary grades of imported hemps.” 

Samples of this fiber upon exhibition in the museum are evidently 
hand prepared, and of very little strength. There is no doubt, however, 
but that a really good fiber can be prepared from this plant, as well as 
from allied species which occur from Pennsylvania to Minois, and south- 
ward. It would be interesting to test favorably prepared specimens of 
the indigenous species of Hibiscus, to ascertain their relative strength, 
though without doubt the northern species would be found inferior to 
the okra, or species mostly grown in the Southern States. H. gradi- 
florus and H. militaris are other indigenous species yielding fiber. 

Mibiscus cannabinus.—Hemp-like Hibiscus.—This plant, a native of the 
East Indies, is extensively cultivated in many parts of India for its fiber, 
which is employed as a substitute for hemp, under which name it is ex- 
ported, though sometimes called bastard jute. It has a variety of na- 
tive names, the most commonly known of which is Ambaree, its name 
in Western India. In Madras it is called Palungoo; it is the Maesta 

lant of Bengal, and Deckanee hemp of Bombay; the Sanscrit name is 
Nélika. The plant has a prickly stem, the leaves deeply parted, and 
the stem attains a height of 6 to 8 feet. 

Though thriving at all seasons of the year, it is generally cultivated 
m the cold season. The seeds are sown as thickly as hemp, in rich loose 
soil, and it requires about three months’ growth before it is ready to be 
pulled for “watering” and dressing, the mode of treatment being the 
same as that given the Sunn hemp. Crotalaria juncea (see Leguminose). 
Full-grown plants that have ripened their seed furnish stronger fiber 
than the plants cut while in flower, though the fibers of this species are 
more remarkable for their fineness than for strength. 

As to uses, 2 coarse sackcloth is made from its fiber, in India (some- 
times called gunny fiber), though its chief employment is for ropes and 
cordage, it being the common cordage of the country in a few districts. 
Coarse canvas is also made from it. In Bengal itis employed at the pres- 
ent time for all the purposes of jute, and also for making fish-nets and 
paper. Vétillart says: “The fiber of H. cannabinus is stiff and brittle, 
and has no superiority over jute, and it is very inferior to that of India 
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hemp or Sunn.” The leaves of the plant are eaten as a pot-herb in 
many parts of India, the taste being pleasantly acid, not unlike sorrel. 

The fibers of carefully prepared Ambaree are from 5 to 6 feetlong. Com- 
pared with ordinary hemp they are paler brown, harsher, adhere closer 
together, though divisible into fine fibrils, possessed of considerble 
strength. Its tenacity tested with Sunnis as 115 to130. The fiberin the 
present experiment having been extracted from plants cut when in flower. 

Vétillart states that the fiber of Hibiscus, when minutely examined 
in glycerine, appears as a bundle, the filaments strongly united together, 
so much so that they are with difficulty separated even after treatment 
in 4n alkaline solution. The fibers are short, stiff, and brittle; of suf- 
ficient fineness, but irregular in size even in the same specimens. The 
central cavity, usually narrow, is prominent; cells generally terminating 
in fringed points, sometimes having notches or sinuosities in their out- 
lines; some are large, ribboned, and creased, the exterior surface stri- 
ated. These last have very slender walls, which explain the creases. 
Viewed transversely with a high power the fibers are seen to be polys- 
onal, with sharp angles and straight sides, the polygons pressed com- 
pactly together. The walls are thick and the central cavity round or oval. 

find no recent quotations of value, the latest being some twenty 
years ago, when the price compared with other fibers was as follows: 
Russian hemp, $140 per ton; Hibiscus, $100; and jute, $65. Jute has 
come into such prominence in late years that its prices would probably 
range relatively higher. As high as 600 acres of Hibiscus have been 
cultivated in one district of India for fiber alone. 

Hibiscus sabdariffa—Jamaica Indian Sorrel.—This plant furnishes the 
“Roselle hemp” of the Madras territories, where it is called “rozelle” 
or “rouselle,” although the name is a corruption of “oseille.” It is quite 
similar to the preceding, and is little cultivated for its fiber. In India 
its fleshy calyxes, of a pleasantly acid taste, are much employed for 
making tarts as well as excellent jelly, and in the West Indies for mak- 
ing cooling drinks. 

Hibiscus sorbifolia and mutabilis.—Both of these species are indigenous 
in Queensland, from whence the specimens were received (Dxhibition, 
1876), labelled “Rosella hemp,” but incorrectly. H. mutadilis is also a 
native of China, but grows in India and other Eastern localities. Fiber 
of H. tetracus was also received with the above, but does not differ 
materially. 

Hibiscus splendens.—Holly-hock tree.—Fiber from this species, a native 
of Queensland and New South Wales, was received from Victoria (Hx- 
hibition, 1876), prepared by Dr. W. R. Guilfoyle, director of the Mel- 
bourne botanic gardens, who states that the species is a splendid tree, 
growing to the height of 20 feet or more. “It is very pubescent, bear- 
ing large pink flowers resembling holly-hocks in size and appearance. 
The fiber is suitable for cordage, fish-lines, paper, &c. 

* Hibiscus heterophyllus——Also a native of Queensland and New South 
Wales. The fiber was prepared by Guilfoyle from Victorian plants. 
“This is a tall shrub of quick growth, and the bark is rich in fiber of 
good quality.” 

Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis, &e.—There are several other species of mallow 
fiber in the collection (Smithsonian Institution, 1869), but as they areall so 
similar in appearance, a detailed description of each is unnecessary. 
The species are H. Rosa-sinensis, the Chinese rose; H. lilifolia, “lily- 
flowered shoe-black;” H. tetracus and H. latifolia, habitats not given. 


* Species indicated by the asterisk have been separated into the genus Paritium 
For convenience, however, we will consider them under their old generic names. 
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*H. elatus, of the West Indies, incorrectly labeled “ Mahoe,” is a tree 
growing to a height of 60 to 80 feet. The Mahoe or Mahaut, of the West 
Indies, H. arboreus, grows to a height of 16 to 20 feet, and its bark fur- 
nishes a superior fiber, which, according to Squier, “is not at all inferior 
to hemp for most purposes.” ‘The fiber is naturally soft and white, and 
is admirable for the manufacture of paper. 

* Hibiscus tiliaceus.—This fiber, though not in the collection, is worthy 
of passing mention. It is called majagua in Central America and the 
West Indies, where its fiber is much used for cordage. Itis little affected 
by moisture, and is, therefore, selected by surveyors for measuring-lines. 
It is the Bola of Bengal, and is fotind throughout tropical and subtropi- 
cal regions of both continents. The native method of preparing the 
fiber is to strip the bark from a branch—when a rope or piece of cordage 
is wanted—and holding one end firmly between the toes, first tearing 
it in strips, it is twisted by the hands. “It was generally cultivated in 
America prior to 1492.” 

Abutilon avicenne.—Indian Mallow.—This is another malvaceous 
plant that has been cultivated in the United States to a limited extent. 
It is an annual, usually growing to the height of 4 feet, though in 
cultivation stalks 6 feet high are common, and Professor Waterhouse 
records a height of 8 feet in Missouri. Gray states that it was intro- 
duced from India, and when found in a wild state has escaped from eul- 
tivation. It grows so freely upon any rich soil, even thrusting itself in 
and growing spontaneously, that it has almost come to be considered 
a farm pest in many portions of the country. It grows luxuriantly 
throughout the West and North, the line of States from Ohio to Missouri 
producing even now vast quantities of the fiber, which rots and goes to 
waste upon the stalksevery year. The fiber is strong, glossy, and white, 
and the ligneous body of the plant gives more cellulose for paper stock 
than many other species. Mr. Lefrane considers it superior to Indian 
jute, and finer than Manila hemp, and he classifies it, in value, between 
Manila and Italian hemp. 

Extracted from the plant in its young stage, it would be fine enough for textile 
fabrics, such as carpet-yarns and fillings. It takes readily any colors, and its natural 
luster displays more in the aniline dye than in any other, a great advantage over In- 
dian jute, which is antagonistic to cheap bleaching and dyeing. 

The seed of the plant is so hardy that it is not affected by the severest 
winter. Within a few years efforts have been made to introduce the fiber 
into commerce, and to that end it has been the subject of experiment, both 
as to cultivation and manufacture, with results to a certain degree satis- 
factory, though perhaps the high standard of excellence that has been 
claimed for it by enthusiastic experimenters has hardly been realized. 

Fully ten years ago it attracted considerable attention in the West, 
and particularly in Illinois, through the endeavors of Mr. J. H. McCon- 
nell, who demonstrated its value by manufacturing it into thread, cord- 
age, rope, &c. A State fair committee in 1871 reported upon these 
manufactures, and stated that the fiber gave flattering promise of utility. 
According to this report the plants are stated to grow 9 to 14 feet high; 
that the seed should be sown 12 to 16 quarts per acre, in corn-planting 
time, in the same manner as hemp; that it is cut with a reaper, shocked 
like hemp till cured, then water-rotted like hemp; a volunteer crop will 
Spring up the last of July, which can be dew-rotted. The cost of cut- 
ting is given at 75 cents per acre; water-rotting, $10; dew-rotting, $5; 
hand cleaning, $12; and half as much by machinery, making the total 


“Species indicated by the asterisk haye been separated into the genus Paritium. 
For convenience, however, we will consider them under their old generic names, 
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cost, not including rent of land, $19 to $31. Messrs. McConnell offered 
$100 per ton for all water-rotted that could be furnished, and $75 for the 
dew-rotted. The crop is not exhausting to the soil if the refuse is re- 
stored to it. 

In the last two years it has been the special subject of investigation 
and experiment in the State of New Jersey, through the endeavors of 
Mr. Samuel C. Brown. A circular was issued in 1878 for the twofold pur- 
pose of awakening an interest in the subject of fiber cultivation, and to 
ascertain what portions of the State were best adapted to its cultivation. . 
From their investigations and experiments, it is settled that there really 
need be no difficulty in fiber cultivation, the material point being to as- 
certain the best conditions under which to convert hitherto uncultivated 
plants into those of future industrial significance and profit. Mr. Brown, 
in his first report * on the subject of Abutilon fiber cultivation, says: 


It must be remembered that,success in this new field of enterprise is dependent upon 
the cost of the product. Unless we can substitute mechanical appliances to offset 
the cheap labor of India, we cannot hope to attain success in producing jute fiber. 
But we need not entertain doubts in reference to future mechanical achievements in 
manipulating either jute t or ramie filaments. 

These industries are advocated in the interest of the public, hence every encouraging 
feature pertaining thereto should be disclosed. We have had two interviews with im- 
porters of jute, with samples of New Jersey jute fiber in hand. We sought these inter- 
views with the view to determine, by unfriendly criticism, the character of the domes- 
tic article. The gentlemen were informed of the circumstances under which our 
samples were prepared, with the further assurance that they were not equal to what 
would be produced from the same garden plants later in the season. The quality, 
however, was pronounced to be very good, and, furthermore, that if we ‘‘ never pro- 
duced anything better than that our country had something of great value ;” and still 
further, that “America would become an exporter of jute.” The other gentleman we 
subsequently met, who is engaged in the jute trade, and a resident of Calcutta, after 
examining with the deepest interest our specimens of jute (Abutilon avicenne) and 
ramie, had the kindness to say, ‘‘I would not be surprised if you did succeed in pro- 
ducing jute some day.” The value of this concession was greatly enhanced by the 
indescribable disinterestedness with which it was announced. 


It is stated that an acre of ground will produce 5 tons of Abutilon 
stalks, and about 20 per cent. of pure fiberis obtained after preparation. 
Considered superior to jute fiber as imported, the long fiber is fully equal 
in value to Calcutta prime jute, and Philadelphia rope manufacturers 
have already offered to buy any quantity at the highest market price for 
jute. Bleached and cottonized for fabrics, Mr. Lefranc pronounces the 
Abutilon fiber good for weaving tissues and for mixing with a certain 
class of woolen goods. Abutilon avicenne in its crude state is worth 
from $8 to $10 perton. In regard to its preparation the authority above 
quoted says: 

In India, jute is rotted in water and separated by hand from the ligneousbody. This 
method cannot succeed in America. As with ramie, machinery and chemicals must be 
substituted for the production of American jute (Abutilon). As explained in the case 
of ramie, the jute industry can be most successfully established by organized agencies 
through which farmers could sell their raw crops bythe ton. At $10 per ton for dried 
stalks in proper shape, the grower and the manufacturer could realize, respectively, 
legitimate profits from the new industry. * * * We have more inducements to 
embark in the production of jute than the East Indian had. The superiority of our 
staple, the mechanical facility for treatment, and the ready home market, now sup- 


plied by the foreign article, open the road for successful enterprise in the development 
of this new industry. 


* First annual report of the burean of statistics, labor, and industries of New Jersey. 

t By ‘‘jute,” Abutilon avicenne is meant. The application of the name ‘American 
jute” to the Indian mallow seems somewhat out of place, as the term should be used 
only to designate fiber from the jute of commerce (Corchorus olitorius) grown in our 
own country. Shouldsuch cultivation ever be attained, “American jute” will then be 
most appropriate, 
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As I have stated, the plant grows readily in any rich soil suitable for 
corn or potatoes. Its seed is so tenacious of vitality that frosts do not 
injure it, while it sows itself and even encroaches, year by year, upon 
contiguous land tothat upon which the plants are cultivated. Viewedasa 
farm-weed merely, this habit makes it troublesome, though it establishes 
the fact of ready cultivation, This point being settled, the only remain- 
ing question relates to the preparation of the fiber, which must be cheaply 
accomplished, and in a manner that will give the least trouble to the 
farmer, as there are few who would go to.the trouble or expense of pre- 
paring pools for steeping the crude product, as is the custom with jute 
in India or flax in other countries. Mr. Brown mentions in a recent re- 
port (see appendix, Article I) that, from experiments made in 1879, itis 
thought that the steeping or rotting process can be dispensed with en- 
tirely, and that the labor expended upon this crop by the farmer will be 
no greater than attends the growth of wheat or rye. . 
Professor Waterhouse, of Washington University, Saint Louis—an au- 

thority upon all questions pertaining to jute and allied fibers—writes 
that, in his opinion, the cultivation of the Abutilon avicenne for its fiber 
is susceptible of development into a source of great wealth to the coun- 
try. In reply to a request for recent facts touching its usefulness as a 
fiber plant, Il received from him a manuscript copy of a letter* writ- 
ten to Mr. Brown upon the same subject, with the privilege of publica- 
tion. Asit contains much interesting and valuable information, I gladly - 
reproduce it entire in the appendix. / 

The important question of machinery for the preparation of this, as 
well as other vegetable fibers, has received a partial solution in the 
efforts of Mr. Lefranc, of Philadelphia, and Mr. A. Angell, of Newark, 
N. J. The Lefrane ramie machine, fully described in the annual report 
of this department for 1873, is found available for this class of fibers, 
and during the entire summer of 1879 its inventor was engaged in ex- 
perimenting with the Abutilon fiber, with a view to discover new methods 
of treatment. Mr. Lefranc believes that his efforts have resulted in the 
discovery of “a combined chemical and. mechanical process by which 
the intrinsic and industrial value of jute (Abutilon) can be greatly en- 
hanced at comparatively small cost. The practical advantage of this 
refining process consists in obtaining a vegetable wool, which is so 
nearly akin to coarse animal wool as to render their union in coarse 
fabrics advantageous, and for additional possible uses by itself a val- 
uable substitute.” The Angell machine is of quite recent invention, hay- 
ing been patented September 16,1879. Mr. 8. C. Brown informs me 
that it does its work in a very satisfactory manner, and he thinks it a 
valuable invention. He makes the further statement in a recent report 
that ‘it has achieved such results as to entitle it to public recognition 
as being in the line of devices for promoting the fibrous industry.” 

A bounty bill to encourage the production and treatment of fibers in 
the State has passed the legislature and become a law. There isa 
clause in it which relates to the Abutilon, called “American jute,” in the 
bounty bill. (See appendix.) 

Douglas Hickox, of Springfield, I., has had patented an improved 
process for manufacturing paper from Abutilon, (Issued May 1877.) A> 
mill was started in Springfield previous to the invention of the process, 
and several thousand tons of the fiber was worked up, but a merchant- 
able paper could not be obtained, Subsequently the process mentioned 
above was introduced into the mill, and Abutilon paper was manufact- 
ured for about eighteen months, after which the fiber was abandoned, 


* Since the above was written it has appeared in print in the second report of the 
New Jersey bureau of statistics, labor, and industries. 
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and straw used in its place. A series of paper samples submitted for 


- inspection are fair wrapping papers, resembling a light manila more 


than anything else. The paper isclearand of firm texture ; samples of 
flax-straw paper were also included, with a very good specimen of pa- 
per from wheat straw, called “bogus manilla.” 

There is a small series of samples of Abutilon fiber in the museum, 
showing it as extracted, and also dyed to exhibit the facility with which 
it takes colors. The fiber has been used to some extent in the manu- 
facture of cordage and twine. Specimens of rope exhibited at the last 
New Jersey State fair carried off the prize of $100 for the best textile 
products of the State. 

Mr, Hickox states that a factory was started in Springfield, UL, a few 
years ago for the manufacture of rope and small cordage, but from some 
cause unknown to the writer the project was abandoned. Samples of 
twine forwarded seem strong and good. 

Another use to which the fiber was put, though only to a limited ex- 
tent, was in the manufacture of a substitute for feather dusters, a few 
stiff feathers being inserted in a handle in the center of a mass of fiber 
to hold it out in the form of a duster. Other fibers, as hemp, are used 
for the same purpose. I have had no opportunity to examine manufact- 
ures from New Jersey grown Abutilon, though the samples of fiber 
shown me by Mr, Brown seemed very strong and good. 

The specimens in the museum are not equal to okra fiber, and the ma- 
terial is quite brittle, so much so that when used as a brush or duster 
they make almost as much dirt as they are supposed to clean away. 

The fiber is used for making paper to some extent in the West. 

Abutilon mollis.—In the Victorian collection (Exhibition, 1876), there 
are four species of Abutilon, which have been introduced into Vic- 
toria from South America. Like other malvaceous plants, they are all 
fiber-producing, and might prove worthy of cultivation. Dr. Guilfoyle 
says of this species, “ though a native of South America, the shrub is of 
exceedingly rapid growth in Victoria. Its fiber is very strong and suita- 
ble for matting, paper,” &c. The sample has been carelessly prepared 
and is not of good color, nor are the fibers well separated. It is never 
quite strong, and in general characteristics resembles that of its allied 
genus Hibiscus. 

Abutilon Bedfordianum.— Habitat, Brazil.—Victorian collection of 
Guilfoyle. “A tall, rank-growing shrub, of very rapid growth in Vic- 
toria. The bark yields a fiber of superior quality, suitable for whip- 
cord, fine matting, paper, and perhaps textile fabrics.” The fiber has 
been much more carefully prepared than the preceding. It is almost 
white, the filaments fine and regular, and possessed of considerable te- 
nacity. 

Abutilon venosum.—Veined Lantern Flower.—This is also a native of 
Brazil. Victorian collection of Guilfoyle. ‘ Fiber of fine quality, suit- 
able for fishing-lines, textile fabrics, and paper.” Resembles the preced- 
ing in color and fineness, though appears to be stronger. 

Abutilon striatum.—Streaked Lantern Flower.—This is the species so 
commonly met with in greenhouses in winter, and growing out of doors 
(in this latitude) in our gardens through the summer. ‘The plant is a 
native of Brazil. The sample of fiber is from Victorian collection. ‘ Tts 
bark, which peels readily, furnishes a fiber of very fine texture.” As 
this plant grows so readily out of doors in the warmer portions of the 
United States, it might be worthy of experiment, as the fiber is fully as 
strong as the preceding, and could be obtained in considerable length, 
as the shrubs grow to the height of 4 to 6 feet, and, as its bark peels 
readily, could be easily extracted, 
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Abutilon oxycarpum.—This species appears in the Queensland collee- 
tion (Exhibition, 1876), in which country itis indigenous. The sample is 
well prepared, quite white, the fiber soft and lustrous, and appears a 
little stronger than the Victorian sample. A. indicum and polyandrum 
are Hast Indian species, which furnish a strong fiberfor rope-making, the 
first named growing wild in the Bancoorah district, and used as a substi- 
tute for cordage in making fences for gardens, but for no other purpose. 

Sida retusa.—Queensland hemp.—Sida is another genus of maivaceous 
plants growing extensively in the more tropical portions of both hemi- 
spheres. Some of the species abound in mucilage, while the bark of 
others is rich in fiber. The fiber sample was received from Queensland 
(Exhibition, 1876), labeled ‘‘ Queensland hemp,” and was accompanied by 
another species, S. rhombifolia, the label of which states that this plant 
“is called Sida retusa.” A fine sample of retusa fiber was received 
with the Victorian collection, labeled Queensland hemp, which was 
prepared by Dr. Guilfoyle, who states that the plant has established 
. itself in Melbourne, and is of very quick growth, seeding freely. He 
regards the fiber as suitable for fine paper, and for the manufacture of 
cordage. 

The sample of “ 8. rhombifolia” is very white and lustrous, the fila- 
ments fine and even; in a portion of the sample the ribbon-like charac- 
ter of the bark is retained, filled with delicate indentations, giving it a 
lace-like appearance. These ribbons of fiber break easily, but a twisted 
cord of the finer prepared fiber, the size of cotton wrapping-twine of the 
shops, broke only after repeated trials with the hands. The fiber was 
prepared by Alexander McPherson. This species grows in India, and 
the bark yields “ abundance of very delicate flax-like fibers”, which Dr. 
Roxburgh thought might be advantageously used for many purposes. 
Forbes Watson, in the Descriptive Catalogue of the Hast Indian Depart- 
ment, International Exhibition, 1862, pronounces the fiber similar to jute 
in appearance, “but considered to be intrinsically so superior that it is 
worth from £5 to £6 more per ton, and he places it next that fiber” in 
order to attract to it the attention which it deserves. 

Experiments with the fiber of 8S. rhombifolia demonstrated the fact 
that a cord one-half inch in circumference would sustain a weight of 
400 pounds. In speaking of Dr. Roxburgh’s specimens, Royle says ‘the 
fibers are from 4 to 5 feet in length, and display a fine, soft, and silky 
fiber, as well adapted for spinning as jute, but infinitely superior.” The 
specimens of Queensland hemp in the department collection are very 
well prepared, and quite strong; the fiber, in color, is grayish-white. 


The Victorian sample, while strong, is dark colored, and has been poorly © 


cleaned. ; 

S. periplocifolia, a native of the Malay Islands, furnishes a serviceable 
fiber, and S. tiliwfolia is cultivated by the Chinese far its fiber, which 
they consider superior to hemp. The Chinese name for the plant is 
King ma. 

Urena lobata.—Urena is another genus of Malvacee, consisting of a 
few extremely variable species extensively distributed over the tropics 
of both hemispheres. 

Fiber of U. lobata was received from Brazil (Exhibition, 1876), where 
itis known as Guaxima. The fiber is extracted readily, and makes very 
strong cordage. It also takes color well, and the dyes are lasting. In 
India, where the species also abounds, it is called Bun-ochra, and pro- 
duces a strong fiber, ‘‘a tolerably fine substitute for hemp,” though an 
English authority regards the fiber as nearer resembling jute than either 
flax or hemp. 

In the East Indies they have recently begun the manufacture of paper 


o 


r 
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from the Guaxima of Brazil with good results. Two finely-prepared 
samples were received; the fiber is light in color, the filaments quite 
fine, even, and strong, and might be spun. It resembles finely-bleached 
specimens of hemp rather than either flax or jute. A piece of twine 

« twisted by hand to about the size of pack thread I was unable to break 
with the fingers. 

Urena sinuata, another species, Royle mentions as common in most 
parts of India, producing good fiber. This species is also represented 
in the collection of the department (Smithsonian Institution, 1869). 

Lagunaria Patersonii.—N orfolk Cowitch Tree.—This beautiful shrubby 
tree is indigenous in Queensland and Norfolk Island, and is closely re- 
lated to Hibiscus. Thefiber sample was prepared by Dr. Guilfoyle (Victoria 
Exhibition, 1876), who accompanies it with a statement that it is suitable 
for manufacturing paper of a superior quality, samples of which were also 
presented, and for ropes, strong cordage, fine matting, and basket work. 
The fiber is fine, strong, and glossy, although the specimen can hardly 
be said to compare with Sida rhomoifolia in any one of these particulars. 

Gossypium herbaceum.—Cotton.—This most important of all fiber 
plants also belongs to the Malvacew. There are several distinct species, 
as G. herbaceum, arboreum, sandwicense, taitense hirsutum, barbadense, re- 
ligiosum, &c., and many different varieties. The first-named species is 
generally accepted as the species most commonly cultivated in the 
United States and North America. The origin of the cotton-plant is a 
question not easily settled, as cotton has been grown in many countries 
from an exceedingiy remote period. It is probable that a plant number- 

‘ing so many species is indigenous in different localities, though Rhind 
states that it may possibly have come from Persia originally, then crossed 
into Egypt, thence to Asia Minor and the Indian Archipelago. M. 
Bernardin, curator of the Industrial Museum of Ghent, in his “ Nomen- 
clature Uselle de Fibres Textiles,” gives the origin of the several species 
named, crediting at least two to North America, G. barbadense from the 
West Indies, and G. hirsutum from Mexico. G. herbaceum he regards as 
originally an Kast Indian species. These are points, however, upon which 
authorities differ widely, and therefore we are left only to conjecture. 

Its Arabic name is Goin, Kotan, or Kutn. In Persia it is called Pembeh, 
or Poombeh. It is known as Cay Haungin China, and Watta ik or Watta 
noki in Japan. In Bengal it is Kobung; in Siam Tonfai, while its Tahiti 
name is Vavai. The ancient Mexican name for the plant was Yehcaa- 
ihitvitl. These are a few of its many native names, the long list that 
might be given showing how universally the plant is in cultivation. 

Porcher states that cotton was first cultivated in the United States as 
an experiment in 1621, and that it is a native of tropical America. Ac- 
cording to Prescott, in the “Conquest of Mexico,” the Spaniards found 
it in that country, and it is also affirmed that the ancient Mexicans 
“wove cotton garments stained with the most vivid and brilliant 
colors, an art practiced by the Aztecs, but now entirely lost.” There are 
records that cotton was cultivated in South Carolina as early as 1666, 
though it does not seem to have become a matter of export for nearly a 
century after. It is recorded that “7 bags” were exported in 1748, 
The first importation of raw cotton into England from the Hast Indies 
was in i798. Although cotton has been cultivated in China for over 
2,000 years (and perhaps for a longer period), its introduction into Japan 
is of comparatively recent date, it having been brought from the first- 
named country between 1558 and 1570, A. D. Cotton is cultivated to 
some extent in Southern Europe, and formerly Italy produced vast quan- 
tities, but the industry has dwindled to almost nothing. 
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To return to our own country. One hundred years ago, before the 
invention of the cotton-gin, when the crop was scarcely more than an 
experimental product, more curious than useful, the rare adaptation of 
soil and climate of the Carolinas and Georgia to the growth of this val- 
uable textile was clearly demonstrated. The more western States of the 
cotton belt were little known, yet generally believed to be also suitable 
to its production. So difficult and slow were, the rude processes em- 
ployed for separating the seed from the lint that it was only grown for 
supply of clothing of domestic manufacture for the poorer classes, though 
its cultivation had been commenced a century and a half before, for * cot- 
ton wool” of native growth was quoted in 1621 at 8d. per pound. Car- 
roll mentions the growth of cotton in South Carolina in 1666. In 1734 
cotton seed sent from England was planted in Georgia, as a great in- 
terest was felt in the mother country in the cotton experiment. In 
1742 a French planter in Louisiana, M. Dubreuil, invented a machine, 
a rude contrivance similar to the ancient India mill, which worked by 
hand, consisted of two fluted rollers, revolving nearly in contact, 
through which the lint was drawn, while the seeds, too large to pass 
through the opening, were left behind. Another invention is credited to 
M. Crebs, of Florida. Neither of these prepared the fiber for use, and 
another contrivance was employed, a bow, with a combination of strings, 
which were struck by a wooden mallet as the implement was placed in 
contact with a heap of cotton, opening the knots of fiber by its vibra- 
tions, shaking out dirt and dust, and raising it to a downy fleece. And 
this ‘ Georgia bowed cotton” began to be quoted in trade lists of Liv- | 
erpool, as the small surplus gradually sought a foreign market. 

The invention of Eli Whitney, in 1793, was sufficiently early, as the 
first steam-engine for a cotton-mill was not made till 1785, and up to 
1800 the number in use was only 32, of 430 horse-power. Exportation 
from this country had commenced, 189,316 pounds being shipped in 
1791, less in the following year, but in 1793 the shipments were 437,600 
pounds, and in 1794 they reached 1,601,700 pounds from the impetus 
given by Whitney’s gin. The figures jumped to six millions the follow- 
ing year, and to nine in the closing year of the eighteenth century. 
Then the advance was rapid, from 17,000,000 pounds in 1800 to 93,000,000 
in 1810, and 127,000,000 in 1820. The official records of British imports 
show that the largest importation from the United States was in 1860, 
when it reached 1,115,000,000 pounds, and the largest proportion of 
total imports was in 1845, or 86.5 per cent. The proportion fell to 1 per 
cent. in 1863, when the little that was grown was under the embargo of 
civil war, but has risen since with astonishing rapidity until more than 
three-fourths of the British consumption is furnished by this country. 
Without giving in detail this wonderful industrial history, the progress 
of exportation may be seen at a glance in the following figures: 
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If the manufacture of cotton has had a rapid development in Great 
Britain, more than doubling its consumption of material in forty yeai's, 
that of the United States has increased in large proportion, as the fol- 
lowing statement shows: 


Taken by | Exported 
Year ended August 31— home manu-| to foreign 
facture. | countries. 


} : Bales. Bales. 
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It was popularly held in the South, as late as a dozen years ago, that 
this country could never again produce a crop of 3,000,000 bales, yet it 
has twice exceeded 5,000,000 bales, and the last three crops have sur- 
passed in weight the largest ever grown prior to 1860. The require- 
ments of cotton manufacture are steadily increasing, and can be easily 
met by the production of this country, even though 10,000,000 instead 
of 5,000,000 bales should be needed. Probably not more than 13,000,000 
acres are occupied in this culture, or 7 per cent. of the area of the State 
of Texas. One-tenth of the number of counties in which this textile is 
grown at all now produces nearly half of the crop, and only a compara- 


_ tively small portion of the area of these counties is under cotton culture. 


he average yield rarely reaches 190 pounds per acre, and could easily 
be doubled. For every bale of cotton there is nearly a half ton of seed, 
and nearly 2,000,000 tons of seed are now wasted, for its partial use as 
a fertilizer is little better than wasie, in view of the fact that 20,000,000 
of sheep might be annually fed with the unutilized seed, and the inex- 
pensive green-feeding that would be required to supplement it. The 
cotton States can supply Europe with mutton and cotton from the same 
fields, and diminish rather than increase the area now required for the 
fiber alone. 

The increasing use of labor-saving implements is cheapening the cost 
of production ; the judicious use of fertilizers, especially in composts 
with the waste material of the farm, tends to the same end by swelling 
the rate of yield. Both of these ameliorations act as an inducement to 
enlarge the proportion of white labor, which now produces nearly half 
the cotton crop, and in the country west of the Mississippi decidedly 
more than is grown by black labor. This fact illustrates the opening of 
a mine of productive power and ultimate industrial wealth. 

Another source of Southern wealth to be garnered in the future (an 
in the near future if present advantages are improved) existsin cotton 
manufacture. Already is begun the profitable manufacture of yarns on 
the plantation or in little neighborhoods of “ten-bale men,” by the 
Clement attachment or similar process, by which cards are attached to 
@ gin, and baling, hauling, commissions, long freightage, and opening 
and picking the fiber at the factory are all dispensed with. Already 
factories that are producing cottons both coarse and fine are paying 
dividends that would delight the Northern or European manufacturer. 
Soon the yield will reach 6,000,000 bales. Let the cotton States con: 
sume 2,000,000, the Northern States an equal amount, and the European 
competition for the remainder will insure prices that will be steadily 
remunerative, while the proceeds will become accumulated capital in- 
stead of funds compulsorily employed in lifting annually recurring 
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mortgages. Labor, now unemployed and sadly needing its wages for the 
social and material advancement of a large class, will find steady and 
remunerative engagement, new industries will be introduced, education 
advanced, social order improved, home comtorts increased, and peace 
and plenty will smile as never before upon a sunny land. 

The mode of cultivation and preparation of so well known a fiber in 
our own country can hardly claim a place in a brief and condensed re- 
port upon fibers in general, though its microscopic features may be of 
interest. Examined longitudinally, cotton fibers appear in the form of 
ribbons, either flat or twisted spirally, corkscrew fashion, and are easily 
detected when mixed with other fibers. Upon the margins of these 
ribbon® swellings are observed, somewhat as though the edges were 
rolled over, and these margins—narrow in comparison to the width of 
the ribbon—indicate that the walls of the fiber the thickness of which 
they represent are slight. Creases are sometimes observable in the 
walls either parallel to the axis of the fiber, in an oblique direction, or 
undulated, which may be taken for slits or breaks, but close examina- 
tion reveals that their edges are not sharp and clear like the fissures of 
fiax fiber. The ends are generally large and round. Viewed trans- 
versely, the fiber is very characteristic. The filaments are always isola- 
ted, never grouped or joined together, and in form are round, oval, or 
elongated, often folding upon themseves at the ends, giving a kidney 
shaped appearance, while others are convoluted into forms resembling 
the letter S. The interior cavity, seen in the form of a line, takes the 
same shape as that of the fiber, when viewed in cross section. ; 

The museum collection is quite large. The series commenced in 
1864-65 with specimens gathered from various localities at home and 
abroad, and in a few years embraced the principal varieties grown at the 
time. The samples were quite small, however, with some exceptions, 
and in 1875, when it was determined that the museum should be repre- 
sented at the Exhibition, a larger and more complete collection was 
made by direct appeal to cotton growers throughout the country. This 
collection was returned to the department at the close of the Exhibition 
in Philadelphia, and now forms the principal exhibit in the cotton col- 


lection of the department. It includes favorite varieties, among which 


may be mentioned Egyptian, Dickson, Improved Peeler, Tumel maki, 
Goosey, Hurlong moina, Hunt seed, Old Petit Gulf, Texas Prolifie, 
Texas. Wool, McShawn (the last named from a $1,500 prize bale, Saint 
Louis fair, and grown at Rienzi, Miss.), Improved Remessis, Zippora, 
&e. The seed of the different varieties also accompanies them. ‘These 
samples are followed by a complete series illustrating the (American) 
manufacture of cotton goods in 10 stages or processes, with samples of 
the various fabrics for which cotton is employed. 

Among the foreign samples, a series of over forty specimens exhibits 
the sources of the cotton supply of Great Britain during the late war, 
with species attached. Other finer specimens of foreign cottons have 
been received irom time to time from Asia and the South Sea Islands, 
including tree cotton lint, nankeen, and other curious forms. The larg- 
est series of foreign cottons was added in 1876, at the close of the Ex- 
hibition, and embraces fiber from the various cotton-growing sections of 
the world. The most extensive donation was a pair of large cases filled 


‘with specimens of cotton and cotton manufacture from the imperial 


mills in Japan, of which there are two (located near the cities of Tokio 
and Osaka), which are provided with foreign machinery. These samples 
include raw and spun cotton in all processes of manufacture, with yarns 
of various colors to show the mode of dyeing. [Egypt presented a col- 
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lection of over 400 samples. From some of the Australian colonies rep- 
resentative collections were received, as also from the Fiji Islands and 
islands of the South Pacific. Russia is represented by samples from 
Turkestan. Spain presented a few samples, and the Portuguese collec- 
tion is quite full. The South American cottons are from Brazil, Peru, 
Chili, Argentine Republic, and Venezuela, and include a number of sam- 
ples of nankeen or red cotton. From Mexico, “where cotton is one of 
the most natural and successful growths,” samples were received as pro- 
duced in nine states. The Moxican cotton is consumed at home. These 
extensive collections with the fine series of home production forms one 
of the most complete and valuable collections that could be well gotten 
together. 
3.—STERCULIACEZ. 


This is a large family of tropical South African or Australian shrubs, 
trees, or herbs, many of them furnishing fiber having somewhat the ap- 
pearance of malvaceous fiber. The specimens included in our list are 
all from trees, natives of Australia. 

Sterculia acerifolia.—The Flame Tree.—Nearly all the species of this 
genus are trees, many of them of large size, and most abundant in Asia 
and the Asiatic islands. They are also found sparingly in America, 
Africa, and Australia, and for the most part inhabit tropical countries. 
The inner bark of the sterculias is composed of tough fiber which is not 
affected by wet. 

S. acerifolia is a native of New South Wales, and isa lofty tree. Dr. 
Guilfoyle states that the bark is fully two inches thick when the tree is 
full grown, and furnishes bast of a most beautiful lace-like texture. 
The fiber is very simply prepared by steeping, and is suitable for cord- 
age and nets, ropes, mats, baskets, &c., and is useful as a paper mate- 
rial. The tow is of a very elastic nature, and is suitable for upholstering 
purposes, such as stuffing mattresses or pillows. The specimens were 
received from Victoria (Exhibition, 1876), and were prepared by Dr. 
Guilfoyle. 

Sterculia diversifolia.—The Victorian Bottle Tree.—This species is a 
native of Victoria, and is a stout, glabrous tree, having a peculiar bot- 
tle-shaped trunk. The bast is similar to thatof S. aceri/felia, but coarser 
in texture. The fiber is suitable for coarse ropes and cordage. It would 
also make fine matting, and could be used as a paper material. Irom 
Dr. Guilfoyle, Victorian collection. 

Sterculia rupestris—The Queensland Bottle Tree.—A native of 

Queensland, where the tree attains a considerable height, and has an 
enormous bottle-shaped trunk, from which it derives its name. Its bark 
is thick and strong, and can be used for the same purposes as the other 
species. Dr. Guilfoyle, Victorian collection. 
- Sterculia lurida— Sycamore” of the Colonists.—This species is a 
native of New South Wales. The tree is of large size, resembling 
acerifolia in appearance. “Its bark is a valuable fiber-yielding mate- 
rial” In New South Wales it is made up into a variety of fancy arti- 
cles by the colonists. The fiber is the inner bark of the tree, and when 
freshly stripped has a lace-like character which adapts it for fancy work. 
Dr. Guilfoyle, Victorian collection. 

Sterculia fotida.—This species, a native of New South Wales, is also 
indigenous in the Hast Indies and the Malayan Peninsula. The fiberis. 
similar to the preceding, and is manufactured into mats, bags, cordage, 
and paper. 8. quadrijidais another New South Wales species, also rep- 
resented in Dr. Guilfoyle’s collection. Sterculia villosa is a native of 


ty 
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India, and is called Oadal. Ropes are made from it, used in elephant 


hunting. In Goa and Canara capital bags are made by soaking logs of 

the trunk or large branches for a few days in water, and then strippin 

off the bark entire and sewing up the bottom. Chia. 
Royle states that this tree is very common in India, and the rope is 


made most readily. The bark, or rather all the layers, can be stripped ; 


from the bottom to the top of the tree with the greatest facility, and 
fine, pliable rope is made from the inner layers, while the outer ones 
yield a coarser rope, which is strong and durable and little injured by 
water. 

Compared with jute, according to Dr. Roxburgh’s experiments, ster- 
culia fiber (8. villosa) stood a strain of 53 pounds, against 68 pounds for 
jute, Corchorus olitorius—C. capsularis sustaining one pound less. &. 
Guttata is used on the Malabar coast for the manufacture of clothing. 

Plagianthus betulinas.—The Ribbon Tree.—The species of this small 
genus are confined to South Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
The species named is a graceful tree, attaining a height of 70 to 80 feet. 
Dr. Guilfoyle states that the tree is frequently called the “Lace Bark 
Tree.” Its bark is of a beautiful lace-like texture, tearing into shreds 
with the greatest ease, but flexible and strong. The tree is called Aka- 
roa by the New Zealanders, who extract a fibrous material from the young 
branches, known as New Zealand cotton, which is not only fine but ex- 
ceedingly strong, though resembling flax or hemp rather than cotton. 
The fiber of the Ribbon Tree is utilized in the manufacture of fishing lines 
and nets, and to some extent cordage and paper. The fiber of this and 
the following species was received from the Victorian collection (Ex- 
hibition, 1876) and was prepared by Dr. Guilfoyle. 

Plagianthus pulchellus.—This species is indigenous to Victoria, where 
it is found growing extensively on margins of creeks and rivers, in the 
form of a tall shrubby tree. It yields a fine strong fiber sometimes 
called Victorian hemp, which is considered suitable for whip-cord, fish- 
ing-lines, nets, fine matting, and paper. | 

Ochroma lagopus.—Cork Wood Tree.—A sample of fiber from this 
plant was received from the West Indies through the Smithsonian In- 
stitution (1869). The tree producing it is the well known Cork Wood of 
Jamaica. It grows to the height of 40 feet, and is found exceedingly 
common in the West Indies and Central America, particularly on the 
coast. Itis called Balsa. On accountof its light and spongy wood, it 
is used quite extensively for rafts and for floats of fishing-nets. 

The fiber is an ocher-red in color, is very coarse, and of little strength, 
though it might, if easily obtained, be useful for mattings and cordage 
requiring little strain. Its fruit or pod produces a silk cotton similar 
to Bombax, which is used for upholstering purposes. In Venezuela this 
substance is sometimes used for stuffing, but is regarded as of little 
value, the fiber being short and so smooth and round (like Asclepias 
down) that it will not felt. 

Kleinhofia hospita.—This specimen is similar in appearance to Ochroma, 
and of so slight tenacity that it can only be mentioned as fibrous mate- 


rial. The species is a low branching tree, a native of the Malay Archi- — 


pelago, extending eastward to the Solomon Isles. Its bruised leaves 
are said to exhale a perfume similar to that of the violet. The genus 
consists of but the one species. (Specimen received Smithsonian Institu- 
tion 1869.) . 

Bombax (species).—“ Silk Cottons.”—There is quite a large series of 
silk cottons upon exhibition in the museum, principally from South 
America, the oldest samples having been collected by Lieutenants Hern- 
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_ don and Gibbon when exploring the Valley of the Amazon, and the 
more recent obtained from various countries in South America repre- 
sented at the Philadelphia Exhibition. The “ fiber” is soft and floceu- 
lent, like thistle-down, and is formed in a pod somewhat similar to that 
_ of Aselepias. The filaments are short, straight, and smooth, and have ne 
! feltimg properties whatever; nevertheless, the fiber has been spun and 
_  wovenin India, experimentally, a very good coverlet having been made 
 outofit. It has also been made into cloth, but nothing could be done 
with it upon cotton-spinning machinery, from the shortness of its staple 

and its great elasticity. In Brazil and the Argentine Republic it is 
_ used for upholstering purposes. Royle suggests that it might be con- 
verted into half-stuff for paper making, or perhaps used in the mannfac- 

ture of gun-cotton. 

The species of Bombax, of which there are about a dozen, are soft 

_ wooded trees confined to the tropical portions of the American conti- 

_ nent. The fruit is a large woody capsule, containing numerious seeds 
arranged in five cells, each seed being surrounded by a quantity of soft 
silk-like hairs. When ripe the pod bursts into five sections, and the 
seeds are carried away by the winds. 

Bombax munguba is found on the Amazon, and is a tree of 80 to 100 
feet in height, while B. pubescens, called Hmbirussu, found in the province 
of Minas Peraes, attains a height of 25 to 30 feet. It is worthy of note 
that the last-named species has a tough, fibrous bark, which yields quite 
a Strong fiber resembling jute in color, which is very useful for making 
ropes and cordage. In a small “Catalogue of the Products of Brazilian 
Forests,” by José de Saldanha da Jama (Exhibition, 1876), it is stated 
that the bark of the trunk of B. munguba furnishes fibrous material for 
coarse rope, as well as vegetable silk from its pods. Chlorisa speciosa 
and Hriodendron samahuma are also mentioned as producing vegetable 
silk. The last named is “the largest tree of the Amazon, and the fruit 
contains a silk much sought for mattresses.” 

Commersonia Frasert.— Tye plant” of Australia.—The plant produc- 
ing this bark fiber is a native of Victoria. It is a tall shrub or small 
tree, and abounds on the banks of rivers and creeks. The bark is used 
extensively by the settlers as a tying material. It yields a fine fiber suit- 
able for matting and cordage, and a good quality of paper could doubtless 
be made from it. The specimen was obtained from the Victorian collec- 
tion (Exhibition, 1876), and was prepared by Dr. Guilfoyle. The fiber is 
quite dark, due probably to insufiicent bleaching, but is strong and not 
very brittle; and, although the filaments are stiff, they exhibit under the 
magnifying glass a very fibrous nature, some of them being fine and 

_ Tustrous; is inferior to Hibiscus fiber. The sample measures between 

_ 2and 3 feet in length. 

; Commersonia echinata.—A. sample of this fiber was secured from the 

_ New South Wales Exhibit (Exhibition, 1876), labeled “‘ Brown Kurra- 

_ jong,” by which name it is said to be known to the colonists, Thename 

has been applied by other authorities to C. platiphylla. “The fiber of C. 
echinata is of avery tenacious nature, and is preferred to all others by the 
aborigines for making nets.” The fiber is quite dark, and does not ap- 
pear to be quite as strong as the first-named species in our list. 

Dombeya Natalensis.—The plant is a native of Natal, and the speci- 
mens are from Victoria, collection of Dr. Guilfoyle (Exhibition, 1876). It 
forms a most beautiful flowering shrub or small tree, of quick growth in 
Victoria. Its fiber is suitable for cordage or for paper sto¢ék. The plant 

_ belongs to a genus of African shrubs, abounding in Madagascar and 
_ Mauritius,and extending as far north as Abyssinia. The bark of D. 
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dlatanifolia is used in Madagascar for the manufacture of ropes, twine e 
&e. The plants of this genus are cultivated in hot-houses for their — 
beautiful flowers. Like all the species belonging to this family, the © 
fiber is brownish in color, though lighter than “ Kurrajong,” and, judging 
from the museum samples, is a little stronger. It is at best, however, 
a very coarse fiber and is not to be compared with mallow fiber of the 
commonest description, neither is it as fibrous in texture as Commersonia. _ 
Possibly a better prepared specimen might show better qualities. 7 


4,—TILIACE A. 


In this family are included the well-known Linden trees, so much eul- 
tivated for adornment in public parks and gardens, Tilia Americana 
being the American representative, while 7. Huropwa abounds in Hu- 
rope, and furnishes the bast for Russian mats. The most important 
fiber plant in the family, however, is the jute of India. The genera 
Triumfetta, Sparmanunia, and Muntingia are also represented. 

Tilia Huropea.—Lime, Linden.—The bast of this tree ismuch employed 
in Russia in the manufacture of an,exceedingly coarse kind of rope for 
making the matted shoes worn by the peasantry, and also for the manu- 
facture of the mats which are used to a considerable extent by furniture — 
dealers for packing. They are also used by gardeners as a covering or 
protection to glass frames. For the larger and better kinds of mats, trees 
eight to sixteen years old are used, which are cut when full of sap, and 
the bark immediately separated from trunk and branches. It is then 
stretched upon the ground to dry, two or move strips being placed 
together. When required for use, simple soaking in water separates the 
cortical layers, the best of which are in the interior, and the coarsest being 
on the outside. As many as 14,000,000 pieces of matting have been pro- 
duced in Russia alone in a single year, as these mats are a considerable 
article of export. Their manufacture is largely confined to Russia; 
Sweden, however, furnished a portion of mats exported. The Swedish 
fishermen use the inner fiber or bast for the manufacture of fishing-nets. 

A Japanese species, 7. cordata, is much esteemed in Japan for its fiber 
or bast, which is used for strings and ropes, and sometimes for making 
a very coarse cloth. An important branch of industry is the manufac- 
ture of mosquito nets, the bark of this specis being used for the purpose. 
The wood of the Linden tree is white.and soft grained, and is used for 
carving, turning, and to some extent for the manufacture of furniture, 
both in this country and in Europe. In our own country it is known 
as basswood. In this connection it may be mentioned that many of the 
Sterculiaces would furnish a bast that would form an excellent substi- 
tute for the “ Kussian” in the manufacture of mats. 

Corchorus capsularis, Corchorus olitorius.—Jute, Jew’s Mallow.—This 
valuable fiber, which of late years is attracting so much attention in our 
own country, has been cultivated in India from a remote period, though 
the knowledge of it as an article of commerce dates back not a hundred 
years ago. Jute is the product of two very distinct plants, both of which 
are common in almost every part of India. The genus Corchorus in- 
cludes six species of fiber-producing plants, as capsularis, olitorius, fuseus, 
Jascicularis, trilocularis, and decemangularis. The principal point of dif- 
ference between the two cultivated jute plants is in the seed-pod, that — 
of capsularis being “short, globular, rough, and wrinkled,” while that of 
olitorius “is tlongated (about two inches), almost cylindrical, and of the 
_ thickness of a quill” 'The first-named species is generally cultivated in 

* thecentrai and eastern districts, where the other species arerare. Among 
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the many varieties of jute the most common are known by the names 
Utiariya, Deswal, Desi, Deora,* Narainganji, Bakrabadi, Bhatial, &e., 
valued in the order in which they are named. 

Jute doubtless takes its name from the Sanscrit, as the words jhont, 


: jhot, and jhat are all derived from the Sanscrit jhat, meaning ‘to be en- 
tangled.” One form of the root is jat, and from it are produced jata and 


guia, both meaning “matted hair.” The name jute was first used by Dr. 
Roxburgh. The Bengal name of the plant is Pat or Paat, the fiber jute, 
the cloth Tat Chotee, and Megila. The Malays call the plant Rami Tsjina, 
and tho Chinese name is Oi-moa, &e. 

As to the geographical distribution of jute, C. capsularis is cultivated 
in India by the Malays and by the Chinese to a limited extent, and has 
been introduced into the United States.t C. olitorius, also cultivated 
in India, has been naturalized in all parts of the tropics { as far north as 


‘the shores of the Mediterranean. Itis also grown in Egypt and Syria 


as a pot-herb; hence the name, Jew’s Mallow. 

C. siliquosus is a species indigenous in the West Indies and other por- 
tions of tropical America. The negroes are said to use the twigs for 
making besoms, but it is not regarded as a fiber plant. The genus Cor- 
chorus includes, in all, some forty or fifty species of plants. When ex- 


- amined longitudinally with the microscope— 


The fiber has the appearance of compact and closely-united bundles. They are ex- 
ceeding ly difficult to separate, even after a strong alkaline bath. They can, however, 
be separated into cells which are short, stiff, and pointed. The body of the fiber 
seems to be bordered with two brilliant bands, which represent the thickness of the 
cell walls, which is ordinarily slight in comparison with the interior cavity. This 
character, though general, is not absolute. The surface of the fiber has a smooth ap- 
pearance, though the proiile is sometimes notched or marked with deep sinuosities, 
especially noticeable toward the ends, which grow slender in a more abrupt manner 
than the long fiber of flax and hemp. The central cavity is nearly always apparent, 
even to the extremity of the fibril. 


Viewed transversely with a power of 300 diameters, the sections of the 
fibers are polygonal, with straight sides and sharp angles. In the cen- 
ter of each polygon there is a round or oval opening with smooth edges. 
The fibers are always shown to be gathered in compact masses, or often 
es closely together. Some of the polygons are almost triangular in 
shape. 

Experiments as to tenacity are recorded as follows: Common flax 
broke with a strain of 39 pounds; jute (C. capsuiaris), 67 pounds and 
(C. olitorius) 68 pounds; English hemp, 105 pounds; Agave fiber, 110 
pounds; and India bow-string hemp, 120 pounds. These experiments 
place jute between fiax and best English hemp for strength. 

The collection of jute in the museum is an interesting one. A few 
specimens of American-grown jute fiber are exhibited, as showing the 
result of experiment in this country. ‘The principal series, however, was 
presented to the department by the Methuen Jute Manufacturing Com- 
pany (of Massachusetts) and illustrates the manufacture of the fiber in 


*Tt has been stated that ‘‘in the Deora districts of Furredpore and Backergunge the 
plant which thrives so well in the marshes is the Deora jute, which in reality is only 
the Maesta (Hibiscus cannabinus).”—Report on Cultivation of Jute in Bengal. 

+The seed of jute has been repeatedly imported and distributed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and grown experimentally, with a fair degree of success, through- 
out the cotton States, but has failed to become a commercial product from the lack of 
perfected machinery for the economically successful preparation of the fiber, For de- 
tails of jute culture in tle United States, with the results of experiments, see annual 
and monthly reports from 1870 to 1875, inclusive, published by the department.’ 

{Specimens of jute of both species accompanied the Queensland collection of fibers, 
presumably grown in that country, but, as it is not so stated in as many words, I will 
not say that jute has been introduced into Australia, 
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the United Siates, from foreign material, into a variety of coarse and 


fine fabrics. Gunny and baling stuff, sacking, burlaps, crash, carpeting, _ 
&e., are exhibited, together with a series of prepared fiber in various — 
stages. The most beautiful manufactures from this textile, however, 


are a series of jute tapestry samples, used for ornamental purposes in ~ 


Rat 


upholstering. Some of these are of remarkable fineness, and are dyed 


in delicate colors. An example of the finer specimens, however, with 


the microscope, revealed the fact that cotton entered largely into their — 


composition, particularly where very delicate patterns had been intro- 
duced. A finer quality of burlap—as regards finish—is now extensively 
manufactured, which, after filling with embroidery, is used for mais. 
This kind of “fancy work” is especially popular with the ladies at the 
present time. 

Triumfetta semitriloba.—This fiber very closely resembles jute in color, 
strength, and general characteristics. The specimen was received from 
the Smithsonian Institution (1869), without data other than the name, 
so the locality cannot be given. 

The plants of the genus are both numerous and widely distributed, 


abounding in tropical countries in many parts of the world. Fiber is— 


obtained from both 7. semitriloba and T. angulata, the first named found 


in both hemispheres, while the latter is indigenous to Asia, where it — 


abounds in the tropics. 


Sparmannia Afrivana.—Dr. Guilfoyle, who prepared this sample of — 


fiber says that, “though a native of Africa, the plant is of quick growth 
in Victoria, and the fiber, which is produced in large quantities, is of a 
very fine texture. For many purposes it is equal, if not superior, to the 
Chinese grass-cloth plant.” 

The fiber is of a beautiful silvery-gray color when it has been properly 
prepared. Some of the filaments of this sample are brilliant and lus- 
trous, and it possesses considerable strength; in fact, seems almost 
equal to China grass in tenacity. ; 

There are four species of Sparmannia, all of which are African trees 
or shrubs, with heart-shaped, toothed, or lobed leaves, and bearing white 
flowers. 8S. Africana is to be met with in green-houses, “having been 
introduced by Captain Cook on his second voyage.” 

Muntingia calabura.—tThis tree abounds in the West Indies and South 
America, where its wood is valuable for many purposes, and especially 
for making staves. In Venezuela it is known as Majaguillo, and its 
fibrous bark is sometimes used for coarse ropes and cordage. Its bast 
is very soft and pliable, twists easily, and if used in this manner, with- 
out attempting to separate or clean the fibers, is possessed of ordinary 
strength. The fibrils are exceedingly fine and silky, so much so that 
the bast, when broken, exhibits at the point of rupture the flossy ap- 
pearance always seen at the raw ends of skein or embroidery silk. 
Separating the fiber would undoubtedly diminish its strength. The 
specimen was received from Venezuela (Exhibition, 1876). 


5.—LINACEA, 


Tinum usitatissimum.—Flax.—Flax has been employed as a textile 
from the earliest periods recorded in history. Fine linen is continually 
mentioned in the pages of Holy Writ, and Solomon imported flax from 
Egypt, which was woven into cloth by his subjects. 

The first record of flax culture in this country shows that, in 1629, in 
the town of Salem, Mass., “an acre of ground was set apart to one 
Samuel Cornhill” for its cultivation. It was ordered to be introduced 
into the Colony of Massachusetts in 1629, and in 1640 the general court 
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of Connecticut ordered flax to be sown by each family in order to pre- 
serve the seed. 

In modern times flax is widely cultivated throughout the northern 
hemisphere, extending from the tropics in India and Egypt to the 


northern part of Europe, and in our own country. It isa little remark- 


able, but flax has never been cultivated in Japan to any extent, and 
only grown for its seeds or for medicinal purposes, ramie, hemp, jute, 
and other fibers taking its place as a textile. The greatest quantity of 
flax is probably grown in Russia. In our own country flax has been 
produced largely, but in late years its cultivation, excepting as grown 
for seed, has declined, as jute has come more generally into favor, and 
has been utilized for bagging as well as for other purposes. A few of 


its native names may be mentioned briefly, as follows: Sanscrit name, 


Atasi ; Hindoo, Alsi; Indian, Atees; Bengalese, Mosnee; Persian, Ul- 
see; Malayan, Bidjee rammee; Japanese, Ama, or Numegoma; Persian, 
Kutan ; Russian, Son, &e. 

Flax fibers, when separated by alkaline solutions, and afterward by 
grinding in a mortar, under a power of 300 diameters, “‘ appear independ- 
ent of each other, transparent, and of uniform diameter for a great 
length; they look like glass tubes, apparently thick, with a capillary 
canal of extreme fineness in the center. These fibers are sometimes so 
full the canal is not visible.” If the filaments are bruised between the 
fingers, so as to form creases at different points, and then examined 
with a very high power, breaks or fissures will be observed parallel to 
the axis of the fibers, and indicate the fibrous texture of flax fiber. 
«(The ends of flax fibers are long, fine, and pointed like needles.” 

A section of bark examined transversely is found to be composed al- 
most entirely of fibers agglomerated into groups or bundles, the differ- 
ent groups only separated from each other by the prolongation of a 
medullary ray. The sections of fibers which compose these groups are 
polygonal with straight sides, and, generally, sharp angles, though they 
are sometimes blunt or rounded. The central cavity is often repre- 
sented by a point and sometimes by a very short line. In fibers of the 
last form, however, the openings are larger. 

_ The flax collection of the department is a fair one. The finest sam- 
ples are of Russian, Irish, Flemish, and Belgian flax, belonging to the 
old collection of the department. Through the Exhibition in Philadel- 
phia the museum received large acquisitions of this fiber from the various 
countries where flax is grown. The American series is only an average 
one. The various stages of manufacture from flax-straw to fabric are 
illustrated, and good samples have been presented from different por- 
tions of the country. The most interesting branch of this collection, 
however, is the group of samples received from the Hemp and Flax 
Commission, which was appointed by Congress in 1863.* 


*Twenty thousand dollars was appropriated for ‘‘investigations to test the practi- 
cability of cultivating and preparing flax or hemp as a substitute for cotton.” The 
war had cut off supplies of cotton from the South, and the want of a substitute be- 
gan to be seriously felt. A commission was organized by the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, Hon. Isaac Newton, consisting of three members, Hon. J. K. Moorhead, Dr. 
John A, Warder, and Charles Jackson, esq. A report was maile early in 1865, after 
examination of machinery and processes of manufacture in different sections of the 
country in which progress of inventions and manufacturing skill was reported, and 
the opinion expressed that the preparation of flax-cotton was not sufficiently devel- 
oped to justify a prediction of ultimate success. The culture of flax and hemp was 
considered in detail, and the history, structure, and uses of these and other fibers were 
presented. Feeling that all attainable practical results of the investigation had been 
accomplished, and that the possible supersedure of cotton by flax or other fiber would 
never be realized, the Commissioner disbanded the commission and returned to the 
treasury $9,500, the unexpended balance of appropriation. 
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In this collection are shown the results of experiments in cottonizing 
flax (as well as hemp) with samples of fiber illustrating processes, and 
fabrics manufactured from it. Among these may be mentioned “ fibriela,” 


or flax-cotton cloth, which is one-half pure cotton, calicoes and other 


fabrics. 
6.—LEGUMINOS &. 


Crotalaria jwncea.—Sunn hemp.—Indian names, Chin-patand Chumese ; 
Sanscrit name, Sana. The fiber is known as Sunn, Taag, or Cankanee 
hemp, Indian hemp, Brown hemp, and Madras hemp. 

But one specimen of this valuable fiber appears in the collection of 
the department, received from Australia through the Queensland Com- 
mission (Exhibition, 1876); it is quite inferior to the India fiber. 

Sunn hemp is “probably one of the earliest of the distinctly named 
fibers, as we find, in the Hindoo ‘Institutes of Menu,’ that the sacrificial 
thread of the Cshatriya, or Rajpoot, is directed to be made of Sana.” 


Ihe plant producing this fiber is a shrub growing from 8 to 12 feet high, — 


with branching stem marked with longitudinal furrows. When culti 
vated it is sown quite close, at the beginning of the rainy season, in 
order that the plants may grow tall and thickly together—the natives 
say, the thicker the better, so as to prevent the air passing through it— 
80 to 100 pounds of seed being used to the acre, and some even sow a 
larger quantity. A rather elevated rich soil is required, clay soils being 
injurious to it, In some portions of India two kinds are cultivated, one 
sown in May and June, when the first showers fall, and the other in 
October, though in quality they are the same; ‘that sown in June is cut 
in August and September, and the other about April.” 

Two varieties are known by the names Phool and Boggy, the first of 
which is most esteemed. It grows three or four feet high, producing a 
strong, durable fiber, while the last named is much larger, but the fiber 
is darker colored. When planted in June, it is harrowed in and little 
further care is expended upon it, as it grows so rapidly that weeds are 
choked out. The plant flowers in August and is 5 to 8 feet high, and 
when a fine, soft quality of fiber is desired, it is pulled at this time. For 
producing stronger fiber, the plant is left until the seed has thoroughly 
ripened. In the Madras territories the mode of cultivation differs a 
little from the above, as the seed is sown in October or as late as No- 


vember, at the close of the rainy season. One hundred and twenty | 


pounds of seed are used, covered in by means of the common Hindoo 
harrow. The fiber is considered to be in its greatest perfection soon 
after the flowers drop and before the seed ripen, when it is pulled by 
the roots, half dried in the sun, tied in bundles, and finally placed in 
the water to steep. In portions of the Madras district it is cultivated 
as a second crop. 

In the Lucknow district it is cut near the root when the plant begins 
to flower, ‘tied in large bundles, and immersed in water, the natives put- 
ting small weights upon it (generally mud), to prevent its being carried 
away. After remaining in water from four to eight days it is with- 
drawn, taken by handsful, beaten on a piece of wood or stone, and washed 
till quite clean and the cuticle and leaves entirely removed.” The woody 
portion is separated by further beating and shaking when perfectly dry. 
At Commercolly the plants are pulled, tied in bundles, and are then left 
standing in water on their roots to the depth of several inches. This 
allows the fiber to obtain the right degree of firmness, without becoming 
parched and dried by the sun. Oversteeping causes the bark to sepa- 
rate very easily, but weakens the fiber. Dr. Roxburgh found “no ad- 
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vantage, but the reverse, by drying the plant after maceration, and be- 


fore the bark is removed,” which is the mode practiced in regard to flax 
and hemp. After the fiber has been separated it is thoroughly washed, 


by repeatedly squeezing and wringing the water out of it, after which 


it is hung upon lines. When dry the fiber is separated a little, or combed 
with the fingers, and then bundled for market. 

When the plant first began to attract attention among Europeans it 
was believed the Hindoo method of treatment could be improved upon 
with favorable results, but much opposition was raised by the natives, 
who declined, strenuously, going out of the beaten track of their fathers. 
It was found to be a much more delicate plant than hemp, and conse- 
quently could not be prepared after the European methods, without a 
modification of the processes. 

The fiber of Bengal is always whiter than that of Bombay, owing to 
more careful preparation. The amount of dressed fiber produced upon an 
acre varies from 300 to 1,000 pounds, and the cultivation is said to yield - 
a tolerable profit, as the plant requires so little attention. The fiber 
loses about one-third its weight by the process of hackling and comb- 
ing, by the removal of tow and short fiber, but its value is increased, 
and, consequently, commands a higher price when exported in this form. 
As high as 7,000 tons of dressed sunn hemp have been exported from 
India to various parts of the world, valued at nearly $400,000, the ex- 
ports varying as the years are more or less favorable. Of this quantity, 
about four-fifths goes to Great Britain, half the remainder to France 
and North America, and the small surplus goes to Asiatic countries. 

Examined microscopically, Vétillart states that “the fibers appear 
strongly united to each other by a transparent substance which becomes 
opaque in the creases formed by friction in separating the fiber.” When 
the fibers are prepared in glycerine, their surface appears to be “stri- 


_ ated parallel to the axis of the fiber, and often split in the same man- 


ner.” They are irregular in size. At points where the fiber has been 
bent, fissures are sometimes observable,. which indicate fibrous texture. 
The ends of the fibers are medium in size, and rounded like the end of 
a spatula blade.” “They bear a great analogy to those of flax and 
hemp.” Examined in cross-section, the fibers appear in compact groups, 
often assuming a crescent shape, being swollen or larger in the center; 
when separated from these groups the sections of fiber generally appear 
with their angles somewhat rounded, exhibiting numerous very fine 
concentric layers. They are enveloped in net-work, the central cav- 
ity sometimes diminished to a mere point in the cells, which are very 
full, though sometimes it takes a linear form, ‘or large and open, some- 
times empty, and sometimes filled with a granular substance.” The 
fiber is very rough, the epidermis adhering in many places; the color is 
a faded or dirty yellow. 

As to tenacity, experiments made with fiber grown and prepared under 
the supervision of the agent of the East India Company gave a result 
which, when compared with the best Russian hemp, was in the proportion 
of four to six, sunn being the weaker. Royle states that while “ some re- 
cent sunn broke with 170 pounds strain, when Russian hemp broke with 
160 pounds, the former may not bear the same degree of twisting as the 
latter.” In Dr. Wight’s experiments with sunn, cotton-rope, hemp, and 
coir, they were found to stand a strain of 407, 346, 290, and 224 pounds, 
respectively. The fiber is used principally for ropes and cables, though 
in India it is manufactured into cordage, nets, sack-cloth, twine, and 
paper. The finely-dressed and most carefully-prepared fiber is made 
into canvas of great durability. In the exhibition of 1851, specimens 
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of great strength and compactness were sent from Trevancore, made ot 
a fiber called wuckoo nar. It attracted considerable attention, as it was 
totally different from any other Indian fiber, but afterwards proved to 
be Crotalaria juncea, changed by locality and climate, combined with 
variation in the mode of preparation. | 

Crotalaria tenuifolia.—Jubbulpore hemp.—This plant, considered by 
some authors to be a variety of C. juncea, is said to be superior to Rus- 
sian hemp (Cannabis sativa), breaking approximately at a strain of 95 
pounds for the first named to 80 pounds for the latter. It is 4 or 5 feet 
in length, and resembles best Petersburg hemp, compared with which 
Royle considers it equal, if not superior. Although its cultivation is 
limited, it is regularly grown for its fiber, which is used for the same 
purposes as sunn. 

Ten per cent. is lost in hackling, and the cost and quality varies accord- 
ing tothe locality or season of the yearin which itis grown. From areport 
of the agri-horticultural society of India, plants nine weeks from seed “ had 
attained the height of 83 feet without branching, an important point in a 
fiber-producing plant, and commenced flowering three months from 
sowing.” (C. tenuifolia is a native of Coramandel, and is a perennial 
plant. It grows toa height of 9 feet in the botanic gardens of Calcutta. 
It is generally grown upon side hills, and is far stronger than when cul- 
tivated in the plains below, the lower situations tending to produce 
plants of great height, but of weaker fiber; while soil and climate have 
much to do with with its superiority, it is also due to careful manipula- 
tion in its preparation. 

Pierocarpus santalinus.—This is another leguminous plant from India, 
producing a rather inferior fiber. There are fifteen or more species in 
the genus, and all are plants of large size, scattered over tropical Asia, 
Africa, and America. The fiber is reddish in color, composed of quite 
fine filaments of moderate strength. From the size and appearance of 
this specimen, which is quite old, I judge it has only been extracted ex- 
perimentally. A twisted cord of the fiber, about the size of common 
manila-paper twine, would show about the same tenacity. The plant 
yields a deep red dye, known to commerce as ‘“ Red Sanders,” large 
quantities of which are exported from India annually. Gum kino is 
obtained from two species of Pierocarpus, one growing in India and the 
other in Africa. Some of the barks are also used fortanning. It would 
doubtless make a good paper-stock, if it could be cheaply extracted and 
in large quantities. 

Sesbania aculeata.—The plants belonging to this genus of Legumi- 
nose are tropical annuals, found in many parts of the world. The species 
named gives the well-known Dhunchee of India, which is highly esteemed 
for the manufacture of ropes and cordage, and is regarded as a coarse 
substitute for hemp. The plant is a native of the Malabar coast, and 
also grows in China. In Bengal it is called Jayunti. The plant grows 
to a height of 6 to 10 feet; the fiber is long, but much coarser and harsher 
than hemp. Bengalese fisherman make the drag-ropes of their nets of 
this substance, on account of its strength and durability. It is gener- 
ally grown in wet soil, requiring little preparation, as the plant is hardy 
and of rapid growth. It is sown at the rates of 30 pounds of seed to 
the acre. <n Northwest India, during the rainy season, it springs up in 
rice-fields, and other wet, cultivated lands. A peculiarity of the fiber 
is its remarkable contractability, as from contraction alone ropes made 
of it are said to be able to carry away the mainmast of a ship. Royle 
publishes the statement of an Indian gentleman to the effect that “itis 
considered a much hardier plant than jute, and certainly very superior 
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in strength and durability.” Tests of Dhunchee rope, with that of Jub- 


bulpore hemp and pineapple fiber were as follows: A 34 inch (in cir- 
cumference) untarred, 4-strand rope of Dunchee broke with a strain of 
75 ewt., and 3; untarred, 4-strand rope of Jubbulpore broke with 83 ewt. ; 


_ anda rope of pineapple fiber, same dimensions as the last, and same 
conditions, required a strain of 57 ewt. tosnap it. Although Royle holds 
this plant in such high estimation, a recent authority, in the “ report on 


the cultivation of jute in Bengal,” it is stated that “it is of little value 
as a fiber-producing species.” It iscommonin every part of India. Its 
sticks are extensively used in Bengal as props for vines and creepers in 


gardens, and alsofor fuel. “The fiber, as usually prepared, is coarse but 


strong, and is employed in the manufacture of cordage of an inferior 
quality. It is never used to adulterate jute.” There is no specimen of 
this fiber in the museum, but as there is an allied species growing in this 
country, producing the Colorado River hemp, a description of the India 
fiber becomes interesting. The American representative is mentioned 
below. 

Sesbama macrocarpa.—Samples of the canes or stems of this plant 
were sent to the Department of Agriculture several years ago from the 
Colorado River, and more recently specimens of a very coarse fiber have 
been received from Dr. K, W. Palmer, known as “Colorado River hemp,” 
which, in all probability, is derived from this plant. Dr. Parry in- 
formed me that the plant is very abundant on the alluvial banks of the 
Colorado, and could be obtained in large quantities. It also grows in 
South Carolina, Arkansas, and Texas. 

The fiber is 3 or 4 feet long, and the filaments are exceedingly coarse, 
and resemble flat ribbons of fiber, uncommonly white and lustrous, and 
clear and smooth to a remarkable degree. Single filaments are quite 
strong, but when several are twisted together lose a part of their 
strength; a defect sometimes observed in better fibers. It is somewhat 
elastic, but its smoothness and elasticity are not in its favor where te- 
nacity is required, as the filaments will not cling when worked together, 
the strain coming upon individual fibers, first one and then another giv- 
ing way, and the rope, therefore, weakened. As an evidence of this, I 
am enabled to draw out a filament two feet long from a little package of 
fibers folded five or six times and tied with a string without entangling 
in the least the fibers remaining in the package. It is sufficiently strong 
for small cordage for ordinary use, though too coarse for fish-line or 
twine. Compared with the fiber of Apocynwm (our Indian hemp), or even 
with okra, it is a very indifierent fiber. It is prepared and used to some 
extent in the locality where grown, and is doubtless easily manipulated. 
The sticks or canes are very straight, and are about a third of an inch 
in diameter. 

Bauhinia splendens.—The Chain Creeper.—These leguminous plants are 
extensively diffused throughout the tropics, and are found partieularly 
in India and South America. They are generally climbing plants, at- 
taining great size, though some are shrubs. Two large coils of rope 
made from bark of the Chain Creeper were received from Brazil and 
Venezuela (Exhibition, 1876). In the last-named country the tree is 
called Bejuco de Cadena. Dr. Ernst, of the Venezuelan commission, says 
the plant is common in the hot, damp forests. “The stems are extremely 
flexible and tough, so they can be used as cords, being more durable 
than iron nails, which in the damp atmosphere rust very soon and give 
way. The ribbon-like strip is very dark—almost black—and the cordage 
made from it is of the very coarsest description, the entire bark often, 
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as peeled from the tree, entering into its structure unbroken. The mast 


cables are about an inch in diameter.” 

B. racemosa, known as the Maloo Climber, abounds in the valleys of 
the Himalayas. The bark, reddish in color, is very tough, and is used 
in India for very coarse cordage and ropes, and from their reat strength 
have been employed in the construction of bridges across the Jumna 
River. The stems are usually cut in July or August, the outer bark 
being stripped off and thrown away, while the inner layers are used for 
rope as wanted, being previously soaked in water, and are twisted wet. 
B. scandens, another Indian species, was tested, and found to be of about 
the same tenacity as the best sunn (Crotalaria juncea). A line made of 
the fiber supported 165 pounds for forty-five minutes, having stretched 
six inches in about three feet. 


7.—ONAGRACEZ. 


Epilobium.—Willow Herb.—Samples of Epilobium fiber were received 
from Utica, N. Y., by the Flax and Hemp Commission, as specimens of 
a fiber that might be used as a substitute for cotton for textile pur- 
poses, The species of Epilobium are mostly perennial herbaceous plants, 
from 2 to 7 feet high, bearing pod-like vessels which are filled with 
cottony seeds, The fiber is accompanied by home-made samples of 
“thread,” rope, and a piece of quilting to illustrate the value of the 
fiber as a substitute for cotton-batting. The fibers are not half the 
length of upland cotton, or not more than three-eighths of an inch, and 
consequently could not be spun; and even mixed with other fibers, 
would fly off in the process of manufacture; the fiber is soft, has a silky 
luster, and is of a creamy white color. Examined microscopically, the 
filaments consist, like most seed hairs, of single ceils. Their walls are 
very thin, make sharp bends, and seem to be brittle, without the least 
wind or twist, and, while resembling the down of Asclepias, are of less 
length, with a rather strong longitudinal marking. The specimens are 
only interesting in the light of. experiment, and from the fact of their 
having been presented by the Flax and Hemp Commission. 


8.—MYRTACEZA. 


Eucalyptus obliqua.—The Stringy Bark.—But one species of the Myrtle 
family is represented in the collection. The specimen is a sample of 
tow, prepared by Dr. Guilfoyle, and forwarded with the Victorian col- 
lection (Exhibition, 1876). ‘The fiber isreddish in color, of little strength, 
and has been prepared experimentally. No data accompanied the speci- 
men regarding its value, either for fiber or for paper stock, though the 
aborigines of Australia are known to manufacture both’ canvas and 
cordage from the Eucalyptus, which would indicate not only strength 
put considerable fineness. 

There are 100 to 150 species of trees belonging to the genus, for the 
most part confined to Australian and Tasmanian forests. Many of the 
trees are gigantic in size, and are exceedingly valuable for their timber. 
EE. globulus, the Blue Gun, H. gigantea, the Stringy Bark, and #. amygda- 
lina, the Peppermint tree, yields the best quality. Bucalyptus oil has 
attracted some attention in late years, partieularly since the Exhibition, 
and £, globulus is well known through its having been recommended 
for planting in malarial districts. Fiber of Eucalyptus Jissilis was also 
sent to the Philadelphia Exhibition, prepared by the director of the 
Melbourne Botanic Gardens, Victoria. 
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Iuffa cylindrica.—Sponge Cucumber.—This is also called Papinjay, 
and is the Hstrapajo of the Venezuelans. The fruit is from 6 inches to 
1 foot in length, the interior being formed of a dense tissue of wiry 
fibers and containing three longitudinal tubes, in which are found the 
numerous black seeds. It is also called “ dish-cloth pliant,” as the dried 
fiber, after the removal of the outer integument, is used as a substitute 
for this indispensable article of household economy in the South, the 
fibers becoming soft.and pliable in water. Although the species are 
natives of tropical Asia and Africa, the plants are found in many trop- 
ical and semi-tropical climes. Museum specimens have been received 
from South America, the West Indies, and the southern portions of the 
United States. Ornamental baskets are sometimes made from the 
sponge cucumber, and among the curious objects in the museum the 
visitor is shown a bonnet, worn in the South during the late war, made 
entirely of this fiber. To prepare it, the cucumbers were cut through 
lengthwise upon one side only, and opened out flat, the fibrous walls of 
the tubes before mentioned forming longitudinal ridges which appeared 
on the outside of the bonnet. Several cucumbers were required to make 


_ this dainty head-covering, which was sewn together and afterwards 


shaped with scissors, and lined on the inside and trimmed with pink 
cambrie. 


10.—APOCYNACE A. 


Apocynum. cannabinum.—Indian Hemp.—Indigenous in the United 
States. This is a species of perennial herb, belonging to the dogbane 
family, with upright branching stems four or five feet in length, having 
opposite leaves and a tough, reddish bark. As the name indicates, it is 
used as a substitute for hemp by the North American Indians, as the 


plant flourishes in many portions of the United States. A peculiarity 


of the plant is that “its stalks exude a milky juice, which when dried 
exhibits the properties of Indiarubber.” Its fiber is utilized in the rude 
manufacture of bags, mats, small ornamental baskets, belts, rope, twine, 
fish-nets and fishing-lines, &c. It is easily separated from the stalk, 
and when cleaned is quite fine, long, and tenacious. In color itis alight 
cinnamon, as usually seen, though finely-prepared specimens are creamy 
white and remarkably fine and soft. 

In the museum there are samples of the fiber from Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Utah, Nevada, and Arizona, together with a great variety of 
articles of Indian manufacture. The finest prepared specimen is a fish- 
line, such as is used by the Pi-Utes at the Walker River Reservation 
inN evada. The fiber will rank with Asclepias for strength, and is readily 
obtained, as the stems are long, straight, smooth, and slender. Although 
paper has not been made of it, it could doubtless be utilized for the pur- 
pose. 

Injonsia reticulata.—A specimen of so-called fiber from the seed-vessels 
of this plant was received from the Queensland collection (Exhibition, 
1876). It is worthless as a “fiber” and can only be classed with “ silk 
cotton” from the Bombax, and with “ vegetable silk” from pods of As- 
clepias. The plant is a creeper belonging to the dogbane family, hay- 
ing cucumber-shaped pods, which are the source of the fiber. The plant 
is a native of Australia. ~ 
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11.—ASCLEPIADACEZ. 
Nearly allied to the dogbane family is the family of milk-weeds, man 
species of which are found in the United States, and nearly all pes- 
sessed of a fibrous bark, their seed-pods filled with silky hairs, = = = 
Asclepias cornuti,—Milk-weed, Silk-weed.—Habitat, United States. 
This genus comprises a number of coarse herbaceous plants with — 
a milky juice, which, for the most part, are natives of North America. — 
The collection contains net only good specimens of the fiberfromthis — 
country, but from South America. Among these are specimens of 
the “silk” obtained from the ripened pods, useless for textile purposes, | 
yet attracting attention from its beauty. One sample in particular 
was sent from South America as “ vegetable silk,” with fabulous ac- 
counts of the beautiful fabrics that could be made from it. : 

. The only portion of the plant of which practical use can be made is 
the bast, which furnishes quite a fine, long, glossy fiber, that is strong” 
and durable. It ranks between flax and hemp, and in yield is about 
equal to the latter. Dr. Schaeffer made comparison of the two fibers in” 
Kentucky, and the result was most favorable for that of Asclepias. He — 
Says: s 

The native fiber was taken in winter from the decayed stalks, as they stood in the 
ground, where they grew without culiure, while the hemp had not only been enlti-- 
vated, but treated afterwards with the usual care. The fiber of the milk-weed was 


nearly, if not quite, as strong as that of the hemp, but apparently finer, and more glossy, 
while the quantity from a single stalk of each was nearly the same. 


There are many species of silk-weed, the commonest of which, A. cor- 
nuti (A. syriaca of Linn), is found growing wild in many portions of the 
United States, but does not seem to have been utilized for fiber beyond 
limited experiment. .The culture of the plant is said to be attended 
with littie difficulty, as it generally thrives on pocr soil. “As itisa 
perennial, with strong roots, successive crops might for a long time be 
obtained from one sowing of the seeds, or planting of the roots.” 
Planted at suitable distances it could be easily cultivated, and, if close 
enough, would produce a heavy crop of long, slender stems clothed 
with abundance of fiber. 

Among the specimens of the bast are several from Brazil, which have 
been finely prepared and show that the fiber is known in that country, 
though the writer can find no records of its manufacture. “An early 
knowledge of the fiber of silk-weed caused its introduction into Europe, 
where it has finally become a cuitivated plant, while in its own country 
but little is known of itstrue value.” Dr. Masters, an European author- 
ity, states that “its excellent fiber is woven into muslin, and in some 
paris of India is made into paper.” From the Flax and Hemp Com- 
mission the department received small pieces of Asciepias cloth mixed» 
with one-third cotton. This, though coarse, is quite strong. Fromthe — 
report of the Flax and Hemp Commission, page 74, the microscopic 
character of this sample of fiber is given as follows: 

Imperfectly cottonized, and of course unequal in staple. Some single cells, which 
could be drawn out, were found to resemble flax in many respects, but differing in 
decided markings that form long spirals, and also in the diameter of the internal 
cavity, which is less than that of flax, and more irregular, * * * A specimen 


from Russia shows that the cells will not average more than three-fourths of an inch, 
if so much. 


The fiber forms a good paper material, and might be cultivated with — 
profit for this purpose. The “silk” pessibly might be employed as 
wadding, or for upholstering purposes—it has been used for stuffing 
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im 
_ pillows in Canada; it is useless for any other purpose. However, there 
is a record of paper having been made from it in the last century. The 
cells are smooth and cylindrical, and will not felt or fasten themselves 


_ together, so can only be classed as ‘‘ down” or silky hairs. 


Forbes Royle states that— 


_ The silk-like down of Asclepias syriaca is not more than an inch in length, but it 
has, nevertheless, been applied to articles of dress manufactured from it both in 
France and Russia. Representatives of the Asclepiadacew are found in Asia, in the 
north of Africa, the south of Europe, Siberia, North and South America, Japan, Cape 
of Good Hope, and New Holland. The bast fiber has been prepared, experimentally, 
in Russia, and directions for its preparation are given by German authorities. 


_Calotropis gigantea.—Giant Asclepias. Yercum.—This is an Ascle- 
piadaceous plant of considerable value in Indian pharmacy, growing 
wild upon arid wastes, and producing a fiber of superior quality that 
might be used for many purposes. It resembles flax somewhat in ap- 
pearance, and is quite strong. It is not cultivated in India, though its 
fiber is regarded in Madras, where the plant grows wild, as the best 
and strongest material for bow-strings and tiger-traps. The plant is 
known under a variety of names, as Ashur in Arabic; Muddar and Ak- 
Muddar in Hindoo; in Madras it goes by the name of Yerewm. 

The mode of separating the fiber, as practiced by the natives, is ex- 
ceedingly tedious, and would prevent the material from becoming an 
article of commerce uniess some more speedy and less trifling way for 
preparing it could be discovered. In short, no water is used, and 
everything is done by hand manipulation, assisted by the teeth. Flax 
machinery might facilitate the matter if it was desired to cultivate ex- 
tensively for fiber. The pods also contain a silky down, which in Madras 
is used for the manufacture of a soft, cotton-like thread. As to its eul- 
tivation, ‘‘it is difficult to conceive anything less productive than dry 
sand, yet the Muddar thrives in it, requiring no culture and no water.” 
Dr. Wight tested samples of the fiber from Madras, where it is much 
employed for fish-lines, and found that it bore a strain of 552 pounds, 
when Sunn hemp bore 404 pounds. Royle’s experiments gave 160 for 
Russian hemp and 190 pounds each for Jubbulpore hemp (Crotalaria) 
and the Muddar or Calotropis gigantea. A soft kind of cloth has been 
made from the silky down of this tree by mixing with cotton. It has 
also been used in the manufacture of paper. 

Marsdenia tenacissima.—Rajmahl Bowstring Creeper.—This plant pro- 
duces the jeetee fiber of India. There is no sample of the fiber in the 
museuin, but as it is often referred to, and is a well-known fiber, it will 
be proper to include it in our list. The plant grows in the Rajmahl hills 
of India in dry and barren places, and the fibers of the bark are em- 
ployed for making bowstrings by the mountaineers. ‘‘The fibers are 
not only beautiful in appearance, but strong and durable.” 

In Dr. Roxburg’s tests of twine made from jectee, he found that in the 
dry and wet states it bore a strain of 248 and 543 pounds, when hemp 
in the same states bore 158 and 190 pounds. More recent tests, how- 
ever, place it below hemp in strength, but above it in elasticity. The 
fiber is much used for making nets, and is not liable to injury by being 
kept in water. 

Orihanthera viminea, another plant belonging to the milk-weed family, 
grows hear the foot of the Himalayan Mountains, its long, slender, leaf- 
less, wand-like stems, 10 feet or more in length, furnishing a fiber of 
remarkable tenacity, suitable for rope-making. Other plants of this 
family in different parts of the world are mentioned as producing fiber; 
they are, however, of minor importance. 
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Oordia macrophylla, Cordia sebastina, Cordia gerascanthus.—Small sam- 
ples of fiber from these three species of cordiaceous plants were received 
from the Smithsonian Institution (1869), without locality or other data 
than name. The plants of this genus, numbering 200 or more species, 
are found in various tropical and sub-tropical regions of the world. They 
are trees and shrubs, and have been valued for their medical qualities, 
and for timber, more than for fiber, which is known as Naravali. In 
Mysore, Cordia angustifolia, called by. the natives Narnuli,* is used in 
the manufacture of rope. The bark is extracted in ribbon-like layers, 
and then twisted into cordage. It is possible some of the species might 
yield a useful fiber for textile purposes, though the examples in the mu- 
seum are very inferior. In its lace-bark appearance the bast resembles 
Sterculia ; it is white in color, soft, and of inferior tenacity. . 


13.—THYMALACEA, 


Lagetta lintearia.—lace-bark of the West Indies —There is quite a 
pretty and interesting series of lace-barks in the museum, the most 
beautiful of which is the species named above. It is remarkable for the 
net-like appearance of its easily-separated layers of bark, and when de- 
tached and slightly pulled apart, so that the fibers shall not be parallel, 
exhibits a beautiful natural lace of creamy whiteness and “soft finish.” 
There are a number of examples, the most interesting of which is a sec- 
tion of the tree itself, about a foot in length, enveloped in its natural 
bark at one end, while at the other the layers of inner bark are pulled 
apart and frayed to exhibit the lace, which is seen in concentric layers, 
the fibers interweaving in every direction. The specimens are from 
Jamaica, where the tree goes by the name Lagetto. It is said that the 
governor of Jamaica presented to Charles II a cravat, frill, and pair of 
ruffles made from this material. On the island it is made into very beau- 
tiful articles of wearing apparel, such as collars, bonnets, &c.; and even 
the museum specimens have been coveted by lady visitors as trimming 
for hats. I have never heard of the fiber being used regularly for cord- 
age, though it is sold in long strips in the public streets of some of the 
cities of Brazil. It has sometimes been made into thongs, with which to 
whip negroes. 

Daphne tenuifolia.—Somewhat similar to the above are the plants of 
the genus Daphne, which are widely distributed throughout the globe, | 
in both temperate and tropical climates. There are a number of fine 
examples in the museum, from Brazil, and other localities, and among 
them one specimen of D. cannabina (Smithsonian Institution, 1869). 
Their principal use is in the manufacture of paper of varying quality, the 
best of which has the recommendation of being strong and tough, and 
not liable to crack or tear, when creased and folded, and not liable to 
be affected by dampness. In India, its durability renders it valuable 
for deeds and records. 

In Nepal the bark of D. cannabina, and D. Edqworthii is thus employed. For this 
purpose it is scraped and boiled in water with a small quantity of oak-ashes; after 
this it is washed and beaten to a pulp on a stone, and then spread out on a mould or 
frame of bamboo matting. Some of the museum specimens are beaten ont into a 


“These two names are doubtless the same, the orthography having accidentally 
been changed. It is worthy of remark that the differences in the spelling of Indian 
names by various anthorities may be due to their having written the names as they 
seemed to be pronounced by the natives. ‘Jeetee” and “ Chittee” are examples. 
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coarse kind of Tapa cloth, and are used in this way, doubtless, for clothing. The 
fibers of Daphne, under the microscope and when examined in glycerine, appear 
united in bundles; they are easily separated by the needles. They are very fine, stiff, 
and generally full, and their surface appears smooth without longitudinal or transverse 
stris. The body of the fiber shows a swelling at the points where it has been sud- 
denly folded upon itself. The most of the cells have a comparatively regular and uni- 
form diameter, but we meet with some in which the middle is very large for a little 
distance, the fiber then becomes suddenly thinand at each end terminates in fine long 
points; they are usually rounded at the end andsometimes exhibit a tendency to bifur- 
cate. Tho part widened in the middle contains a large cavity which is very apparent. 

Pimelia axiflora.—Similar tothe plants of the Daphne group are those 
belonging to the genus Pimelia, which are natives of Australia, Tas- 
mania, and New Zealand, comprising some seventy or more—slender 
branching shrubs bearing white or yellow flowers. The species have 
all, more or less, tough, stringy bark, suitable for textile purposes. Dr. 
Guilfoyle prepared the present species, and accompanies it with this 
description: “The Curryjong of the aborigines, a tall glabrous shrub 
with smooth bark of exceeding toughness, suitable for fishing-lines, 
whip-cord, &c. It is found plentifully in the forests and gullies in 
alpine and sub-alpine situations.” Samples of Curryjong paper are also 
exhibited in the collection of paper substances received at the same 
time. 

The seeds of the plant yield an oil from which the genus—derived 
from the Greek pimele, a fat—received its name. Some of the species 
are cultivated as greenhouse plants. 


14.—URTICACEA. ( 4 ' 


Boehmeria nivea.—Ramie, China Grass.—This is another plant of prac- 
tical value to American agriculture, though its value can hardly be said 
to be appreciated save by the few who have fought over the ground of 
experiment. As to. nomenclature, we have adopted the Javanese name 
of the plant, which is known as Ramee. In India it is commonly known 
as Rhea, having been cultivated from time immemorial in Assam, Ding- 
lepore, and Sylhet, where it is regarded as most useful for fishing-nets. 
The cultivated variety, though botanically the same as the wild, is called 
Dome rhea, and is produced for nets and fishing-tackle, while the latter 
variety is called Ban rhea. With the Singpoos the name is Pan, and 
cloth is made from it, while in Burmah it is used to make a kind of linen. 
In Sumatra it is called Calwe, and the Chinese name is Chu ma, from 
which thécelebrated grass cloth is made, and from which we derive our 
English name, ‘‘ China Grass.” Several varieties of Boehmeria are cul- 
tivated in Japan, and the process of preparing the fiber is similar to that 
in use for the preparation of hemp—as, indeed, all of their best fibers. 
The China Grass industry in Japan dates back to 1660 A. D., and the 
finest fabrics are manufactured at Yechigo (to the north of Tokio, on the 
west coast). The annual production amounts to nearly 100,000 pieces 
of goods, 9 to 10 yards in length. 

In our own country ramie, as yet, has only been produced experi- 
mentally. That it can be produced in any quantity in the South is a 
settled fact, and that it can be grown successfully even as far north as 
New Jersey has been demonstrated within the last two years. Much 
has been written upon the subject of ramie culture, both in this and other 
lands, and no small share of ramie literature is to be found between the 
covers of department publications. 

The strength of this fiber, judging from Dr. Roxburgh’s experiments, 
places it in the firstrank. He found that Jeetee fiber (Marsdenia tenaces- 
sima) broke with a strain of 248 pounds, when Calwe (or ramie) broke 
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with 240 pounds. Chinese jute was broken at 164 pounds, while hemp 
(Cannabis sativa) only stood a strain of 158 pounds. A recent experi- 
ment quoted in an India report shows a still greater difference between 
this and other fibers, a spun thread of Russian hemp having broken 
with a strain of 84 pounds, while a similar one of ramie only broke with 
the remarkable strain of 252 pounds, or in the proportion exactly of one 
to three. 

The first museum samples were received about twelve years ago, 
from James Wade & Sons, England, and are interesting as showing the 
various stages or processes of manufacture, as well as the many beauti- 
ful fabrics that can be made from its fiber. The raw product in this 
series is India ramie, as imported, and this is followed by the dressed 
and bieached fiber, some of the specimens of silvery whiteness, and re- 
markable for brilliancy and luster. Then follows a large series of man- 
ufactures, principally poplin and mozambiaue dress goods, figured orleans. 
&ce., in infinite variety. These are made of pure ramie, of ramie mixed 
with cotton, and, in some eases, ramie, cotton, and wool. Later, another 
series was received from the same manufacturers exhibiting a still greater 
variety of dress goods of various kinds, some of these having the luster 
of silk. 

Many specimens of experimentally prepared fiber have been received 
from the South, together with manufactures, the results of experiments 
by Le Franc, Roezl, Bonzam, and others. In these manufactures of 
American ramie there are several specimens of fabrics suitable for 
handkerchiefs, shirt-bosoms, and the uses for which linen is usually 
employed. One interesting specimen of fiber (some two or three feet in 
length) exhibits the stalk as grown, the bark separated into fiber, and 
the cleaned ramie, all in one piece. There are also samples of finely-pre- 
pared fiber from other foreign localities than those mentioned, and one 
of these exhibits American ramie prepared in France. Some good 
specimens of rope are also shown, though, doubtless, this use of the 
fiber need not be encouraged while there are so many coarser fibers 
better suited to the purpose. Paper is also made from this substance, 
which is white and fine. 

The Japanese series of China grass exhibits the state of perfection to 
which this industry has been brought in that country. It includes raw 
material variously prepared, together with textiles of great beauty. 
They are woven pure or mixed with silk, cotton, or other fiber, and 
some of them dyed in colors. For best modes of cultivation prepara- 
tion, &c., the reader is referred to Part Second of this report, where the 
latest facts regarding it are presented. 

Urtica gigas.—Tree Nettle of Australia.—This is also called the gigan- 
tie nettle tree, and by the natives, goo-mao-mah. It is a native of New 
South Wales, and is very abundant on the McLeay and other northern 
rivers. In Bennett’s “ Wanderings of a Naturalist in Australia,” the 
author states that the tree, when in full vigor, rises from its base by a 
Series of buttresses of singularly regular outline, gradually tapermg 
without a branch, to the height of 120 to 140 feet; the trunk then di- 
vides into a regularly formed, wide-spreading head, which excites admi- 
ration by its extraordinary size. The ordinary elevation of the tree is 
25 to 50 feet. “The poisonous finid secreted from the foliage is very 
powerful, particularly in the younger leaves, and their sting is exceed- 
ingly virulent, producing great suitering.” The tree is also ‘indigenous 
in Queensland, and Dr. Guilfoyle sends specimens of fiber from Vietoria. 
The fiber is very strong and fine, and suitable for fishing-lines, &e. In 
New South Wales its fiber is made into cordage of considerable te- 
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‘ nacity. The specimens were accompanied by a dilly-bag, made by an 


Australian aboriginal. The wood of this tree is soft and fibrous, and 
might be pulped upfor fiber. It is claimed that the best and strongest 


fiber is obtained from the bark of the roots. The fiber is easily prepared 


and can be obtained in quantity. 
15.—MORACEZ. 


Broussonetia papyrifera.—The Paper Mulberry.—This interesting and 
well-known plant is a native of the islands of the Southern Ocean, as 
well as China and Japan, but has been introduced into many other coun- 
tries, and is now acommon treein gardens. In Japan, where itis highly 
esteemed for its fibrous qualities, it is known as the Kodzu ; in China it 
is called Tchou and Hoa-ko-chu. Kendang is the Javanese name for the 


* plant, while in the Fiji Islands it is known as Ma-lo. 


In Tahiti and other South Pacific islands a species of cloth is mant- 
factured from its bark known as Tappa, Tapa, or Kapa, an interesting 
series of which are shown in the department collection. 

It is said that the finest and whitest cloth and mantles worn by Sand- 
wich Islanders and “the principal people of Otaheite,” are made from 
the bark of this tree. It dyes readily, particularly in red, and takes a 
good color. Tapa cloth is also printed; a large sheet from the Fiji 
Islands, in possession of the department, being stamped or rudely printed 
in black, in large checks or squares resembling the patch-work comfort- 
able. The manner in which the fiber is beaten out by the native women 
of Otaheite is very curious. The cleansed fibers are spread out on plant- 
ain leaves to the length of about 11 or 12 yards; these are placed on a 
regular and even suriace of about a foot in breadth. Two or three lay- 
ers are thus placed one upon another, much attention being paid to 
making the cloth of uniform thickness; if thinner in one place than 
another a thicker piece is laid over this place, when the next layer is laid 
down. Thecloth is left to dry during the night, and, a part of the moist- 
ure being evaporated, the several layers are found to adhere together 
so that the whole mass may be lifted from the ground in one piece. It 
is then laid on a long smooth plank of wooed prepared for the purpose, 


-and beaten with a wooden instrument about a foot long and three inches 


square. Hach of the four sides has longitudinal grooves of different de- 
grees of fineness, the depth and width of those on one side being suffi- 
cient to receive a small pack-thread, the other sides being finer in a reg- 
ular gradation, so that the grooves of the last would scarcely admit 
anything coarser than sewing-silk. A lon® handle is attached, and the 
cloth is first beaten with its coarsest side, and spreads very fast under 
the strokes ; it is then beaten with the otHer sides successively, and is 
then considered fit for use. Sometimes, however, it is made still thinner 
by beating it, after it has been several times doubled, with the finest side 
of the mallet, and it can thus be attenuated until it becomes as fine as 
muslin. Should the cloth break under this process, it is easily repaired 
by laying on a piece of bark, which is made to adhere by means of a 
glutinous substance made from the arrow-root, and this is done with 
such nicety that the break can hardly be detected. In other islands the 
bark is kept wet and scraped with sharp-edged shells. It is said the 
King of the Friendly Islands had a piece made which was 120 feet wide 
and 2 miles long. 

In Japan, it may be mentioned as a peculiarity that a kind of cloth is 
made from paper derived from this tree. It is ent into thin strips, 
which are twisted together and spooled, to be used in the woof of the 
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fabric, while the warp is composed of silk or hemp. About 250 pieces 
only are manufactured at the principal manufacturing place. The paper- 
mulberry grows everywhere in Japan, and is a valuable tree as furnish- 
ing the bast from which a large portion of the Japanese paper is made. 
The plants are reproduced in quantity by subdividing the roots, and in 
two or three years are ready to be cut. This work is done in Novem- 
ber, and the branches (7 to 10 feet long) are made up into bundles 3 or 
4 feet in length, and steamed, so that the bark is loosened and can be 
more readily stripped off. This is washed, dried, and then again soaked 
in water and scraped with a knife to remove the outer skin, which is used 
for inferior kinds of paper. The bast when cleaned is washed, repeat- 
edly kneaded in clean water, and rinsed. It is then bleached in the 
sun until sufficiently white, after which it is boiled in a lye, chiefly of 
buckwheat ashes, to remove all gummy matters. The fibers are now 
readily separated, and are transformed into pulp by beating with wooden 
mallets. The pulp is mixed in vats with the necessary quantity of wa- 
ter, to which is added a milky substance prepared from rice-flour, and 
the gummy infusion of the bark of Hydrangea paniculata, or the root of 
Hibiscus manihot. The couches on which the paper sheets are pro- 
duced are made of bamboo, split into very thin sticks, and united in 
' parallel lines by silk or hemp threads, so as to form a kindof mat. This 
is laid upon a wooden frame and the apparatus dipped into the vat, 
raised, and shaken so as to spread the pulp evenly, after which the cover 
is first removed, then the bamboo couch with the sheet of paper, and in 
returning the operative lays the sheet upon the others. When a num- 
‘ber of sheets have thus been prepared they are pressed to exclude the 
water, and afterwards spread out with a brush upon boards and allowed 
to dry. The sheets are only about 2 feet in length, but sometimes 
sheets 10 feet long are produced.* 

An effort was made in Europe to employ the paper-mulberry in the 
manufacture of paper, but these efforts have resulted in nothing, and 
the broussonetia remains an ornamental tree, and no one dreams of util- 
izing it in this industry. 

Vétillart says the fibers of this plant, when separated (by boiling in 
an alkaline solution and afterwards ground in a mortar), “‘ appear per- 
fectly transparent, are striated longitudinally, and are often flattened 
on each other, and convoluted like a ribbon; the points are fringed and 
terminate in around end. They have a tendency to crisp and curl up 
into rings, which indicates that they can be readily felted.” As to 
size, those bordering on the epidermis are larger than the fibers in the 
parenchyma which border owthe zone of the cambiwin (Ficus species not 
identified). . 

In Bernardin’s Catalogue, before mentioned, there are no less than 
nine species of this genus represented as fiber-producing plants. Cele- 
brated for one of its species yielding the fig, and another the caout- 
chouc of Assam, the genus Ficus abounds in Southern Europe, Africa, 
the warm parts of India, and the isles of the Southern Ocean, and rep- 
resentatives are found in the Western hemisphere. - Royle alludes to 
the genus and says “it is probable that the bark of some of the species, 
like that of the paper-mulberry,-may be converted into half-stuff, as the 
bark of one species is used for paper-making in the island of Ceylon.” 

In the collection of Brazilian fibers (Exhibition, 1876), there is one 
Specimen that closely resembles the fiber of Broussonetia papyrifera, 
which was obtained from a specimen of “wild fig” found growing on 


_ *This account is condensed from a report by the Japanese Commissioners to the 
Philadelphia Exhibition, 1876. 
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the Doce River, the milk of which is said to contain India rubber. Dr. 
Nicolau J. Moreira, reporting on fibers from Minas Geraes, in a little 
brochure of 16 pages, thus writes of the plant producing these speci- 
mens : 

The trunk leaves, or stalk leaves (i. e.,layers?), although they cannot be separated into 
distinct fibers, nevertheless offer an interest not less industrial. By soaking, the leaves 
come out whole; when introduced between iron cylinders, in consequence of the com- 
Peon suffered, they become very thin, yet preserving a remarkable width and 

ength. In this condition, to say nothing of their being objects of curiosity, it is pos- 

sible to transform them into thick garments for country laborers or other workmen. 
« * * Without further preparation, letters and official documents are written on 
the precious bark of this rich tree of the Doce River. M. Leverino Costa Leite has 
oa from one tree 275 cavados (206 yards) of bark sheets, three-fourths of a yard 
wide, 


These samples are in the possession of the museum. 
16,—CANABINACEZ. 


Cannabis sativa —Hemp.—In our rambles among the fiber-producing 
plants of many lands, in the pages of this article we cannot fail to 
notice how often the word hemp is used and applied to so many differ- 
ent fibers. 

However, we are considering now the true hemp-plant, which grows 
not only in our own country, but in many other portions of the civilized 
world, the fiber of which is so generally employed for rope that “ stretch- 
ing hemp” can have butone meaning. In fact, it has been so universally 
employed in the manufacture of cordage that the value of all other 
fibers, as to strength and durability, is estimated by it. In many of the 
experiments of Roxburgh and others we find “Russian hemp” (Peters- 
burg hemp) or “best English hemp” taken as standards of comparison. 

Its native home is India and Persia, although it is in general cultiva- 
tion in many parts of the world, both in temperate and more tropical 
climes, though only in large quantities for export in Russia and Poland. 
French hemp is much valued, as well as that produced in England and 
Treland; but the finest quality comes from Italy, and is pronounced 
fine, soft, light-colored, and strong. Hemp grows in all parts of India, 
and in many districts flourishes in a wild state. It is but little culti- 
vated for its fiber, although Bombay-grown hemp “was proved to be 
superior to the Russian.” In portions of India, as well as other hot 
countries, it is cultivated for its narcotic products, the great value of 
which makes the India cultivators indifferent about the fiber.* Hemp 
is largely grown in Japan for the manufacture of cloth. This industry 
is very old, as prior to the introduction of silk-weaving it was the only 
textile fabric of the country. 

As the processes of hackling, &c., are not applied in Japan, the ma- 
nipulation of spinning is rather tedious, all the fibers having to be taken 
off one by one and the ends knotted together so as to form a thread of 
sufficient length to be spooled and used for weaving. The province of 
Yamato is the principal center of manufacture of hemp fabrics, Nara, 
the capital, alone producing 400,000 pieces 9 to 10 yards in length. 
The Japanese method of cleaning and preparing hemp is to soak the 
stems in water, after which the bark is stripped off, and, if necessary, 


* When it is grown for the resinous principle which forms the intoxicating drug 
ealled chang (Hasheesh), the plants are placed some distance apart, so that the air 
and sun can get to them; while for producing fiber the opposite treatment is required 
and the seed is sown thickly in order to force the stems to grow straight and tall 
without branching, 
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cleaned with an iron tool. The inner fibers are then washed and 
bleached, and brought to market in this state. This is a medium qual- 
ity. The finest quality, and the whitest, is produced by steaming the 
stems, soaking for one day in water, and then stripping. A third grade 
is stripped immediately from the stem, and preserves a greenish color. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that wool has never been pro- 
duced in Japan, and, as has been shown, cotton only dates back to 
the sixteenth century. 

The Sanscrit name of the plant is Bhanga ; in Hindostan it is called 
Ganja; the Arab name is Kinnub, from which, doubtless, its Latin 
name, Cannabis, is derived; in Persia it is known as Bung, while in 
Chira it is Chu ts-ao, and Japan, Assa. A dozen other names might be 
given, but the present will serve to identify it. 

The plant is so well known in this country, and the mode of cultiva- 
tion and preparation of the fiber such a familiar matter to those inter- 
ested in producing it, that description seems unnecessary. Interesting 
facts, however, connected with the hemp industry will be found in part 
second of this report. The museum series of specimens, through the 
donations of the commissioners of the various countries represented at 
. the Centennial, is quite full and complete, in fact more so in the foreign 
department than in our home series. It was noticeable, in preparing 
our own museum exhibit to send to Philadelphia, that the hemp in- 
dustry in this country had declined materially from the meager re- 
sponse to calls for specimens. The cause of this decline, the remedy, 
‘and the future prospects of hemp cultivation in this country are given 
in another portion of this report. Among the specimens in the museum, 
the samples presented by the Flax and Hemp Commission are preserved, 
and form an interesting study. There are no specimens of hemp manu- 
facture in the collection. 


17._MUsACE.m. 


‘We have been considering thus far the exogenous plants, the fiber of 
which is produced in the bark, and which, as we have seen, includes all 
our finer textiles, as cotton, ramie, flax, jute, &c. Wenow come to con- 
‘sider the class of endogens, furnishing what is generally termed folia- 
‘ceous fiber, which is much coarser than fibers of the first class, and used 
principally for cordage, as the Manila hemp, New Zealand flax, pine- 
apple fiber, &c. The first family is that of the plantain and banana, 
to which the Manila hemp belongs. 

Musa textilis—Wild Plantain.—This plant, as well as the fiber pro- 
duced from it, the celebrated Manila hemp, is called Abaca by the 
natives of the Phillippine isles. Other names are, however, given to the 
different qualities of the fiber, as bandala, which appears to be the harder 
and stronger outer fiber, which is used for cordage. The finer fibers of 
the inner layer are called lupis, and are employed in weaving delicate 
fabrics, while the intermediate layers furnish the Aupoz, which enters 
into the manufacture of the web-cloths and gauzes. The natives dis- 
tinguish the several varieties of the plant as follows: Abaca brava, or 
the wild Abaca, called by the Bieoles Agotai; the mountain Abaca, 
which is used for making ropes, called Agotag and Amoquid; the Sagag 
of the Bisayas; the Laquis of the Bisayas, by whom the fibers of the 
original Abaca are called Lamot.. The Malay name is Pissang utan. 

The species of Musa, among which are the plantain and banana, are 
tropical plants, found in many portions of the globe. They are indig- 

enous ip the Phillippine Isles and the islands of the Indian Archipelago. 


ae 
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They have been cultivated from the most remote times, in tropical cli- 
mates, in subtropical Asia, America, and Africa, and the islands of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, for the sake of the fruits. In the Phil- 
lippine Isles, where it is most used for its fiber, the plant is found in both 
a wild and cultivated state. The natural groves, however, are consid- 
ered property. 

The Abaca is cut when about one year and a half old, just before its flowering or 
fructification is likely to appear. If cut earlier, the fibers are said to be shorter but 
finer. It is cut near the roots, and the leaves cut off just below their expansion. It 


is then slit open longitudinally, and the central peduncle separated from the sheath- 
ing layers of fibers, which in short are the petioles of the leaves. 


The fibrous coats, when stripped off, are left for a day or two in the 
Shade to dry, and are then divided lengthwise into strips three inches 
wide. They are then scraped with an instrument made of bamboo, until 
only the fibers remain. When sufficiently scraped, the bundles of fibers 
may be shaken into separate threads, after which they are sometimes 
washed, then dried and picked, the finest being separated by women 
with great dexterity. 

After the fiber has been cleaned in this manner, it is ready for the 
manufacture of cordage, and for all purposes where a coarse fiber is 
employed. The fine fiber, however, which is to be used for weaving, 
undergoes the still further operation of beating, which is performed with 
a wooden mallet, which renders the fiber soft and pliable,it having first 
been made up into bundles. The separate filaments are then fastened 
together at their ends by gumming; it is wound into balls, and is then 
ready for the loom. Sometimes it is dressed like flax,on a kind of 
hackle, and afterwards washed many times in running water until per- 
fectly free from all extraneous matter, after which it is hung over poles 
or ropes to dry. 

M. Perrouttel, a French botanist, in the ‘Annales Maratimes et Colon- 
tales du France,” states that the Abaca ef the Phillippines differs essen- 
tially from all the varieties of banana known. Its stem is 15 to 20 feet 
high, of a dark green color, and very smooth on its surface. Its leaves 
are of the same color, long, straight, with strongly marked nerves. The 
fruit is small and triangular, resembling abortive bananas, and scattered 
here and there near the extremity of the fruit-stem. The plant requires 
a rich humid soil, and flourishes in thick forests at the base of the moun- 
tains, where it acquires in a short time an extraordinary development. 
In regard to the capability of the Abaca for the manufacture of fine 
fabrics, the writer says: 

Of the finer sort tissues or muslins are made of great beauty, which are very dear, 
even in Manila. I had a number of shirts made from the muslin, which lasted me a 
very long time, and were cool andagreeablein the use. But it is especially in France 
that tissues of this material are best made and of the greatest beauty. They receive 
all colors with equal perfection. Veils, crapes, neckerchiefs, robes, and women’s hats 
—all of great beauty and high cost, as well as of wonderful durability—are among the 


manutactures from the fibers of Abaca. Besides these are various articles of men’s 
wear, such as shirts, vests, pantaloons, &c. 


Another author mentions that beautiful shawls are made from it. 

In the monthly report of this department for 1872, page 365, there is 
a communication on this subject by a resident of the Phillippine Isles, 
from which it will be seen that as late as 1872 no other method of ex- 
tracting the fiber than the laborious scraping, deseribed above, has been 
devised. Two men will cut and scrape about 25 pounds of the fiber in 
a day, the man that cuts the trees transporting them, stripping the 
layers, and cleaning the scraped fiber, though it is thought this is above 
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the average. “From 150 to 200 trees are required to produce one picul, 
or 140 pounds of fiber, or 3,200 trees for a ton of 2,240 pounds.” Thus 
an Indian prepares only about 12 pounds of fiber per day, for which he 
receives his half share, 18 cents, which is the value of 6 pounds of the 
hemp, “yet this insignificant pittance suffices for the wants of himself 
and family.” 

In this connection it is surprising, when so many hundred thousand 
bales of fiber are produced annually, and the scraping is comparatively 
such a simple matter in itself, that machines have not long ago been in- 
vented to meet the wants or requirements of the natives and those en- 
gaged in the hemp industry. There are no slaves on the islands, and 
the natives work on shares or are small proprietors. In regard to Abaca 
culture in our own country, the writer last quoted states: 

If specimens of Manila plantain were imported and propagated, it might be a source 
of er profit in the Southern States. No species of Musa examined in the South or 
in South America produces the Manila fiber. The plantains on this continent are too 
watery to allow the formation of useful fiber in the trunk. 

The writer, I think, is mistaken in stating that the Abaca would flourish 
in the “Southern States.” It might succeed in Florida. (See Plantain, 
or Musa paradisiaca, below.) 

The fiber is white and lustrous, easily separated, stiff and very tena- 
cious, and also very light, which is a great advantage when the fiber is 
used for the rigging and running ropes of ships. Viewed microscopic- 
ally the bundles of fibers are very large, but are readily separated into 
smooth fibers of even diameter, after the alkaline bath. The central 
cavity is large and very apparent, the walls being of uniform thickness. 
‘The ends grow slender gradually and regularly. The detached sections 
(cross-sections) appear irregularly round or oval in shape, and the cen- 
tral cavity is very open and prominent. 

As to tenacity, compared with English hemp, it stands as follows: A 
rope of Manila 34 inches in circumference and 2 fathoms long stood a 
strain of 4,669 pounds before giving way, while a similar rope of Eng- 
lish hemp broke with 3,885 pounds. A second test of rope 1? inches in 
circumference, and the same length, gave 1,490 pounds for the Manila, 
and 1,184 pounds for the English hemp. 

A large and valuable collection of Abaca or Manila hemp was received 
at Philadelphia (Exhibition, 1876), comprising a large portion of the 
fiber exhibit of the Philippine Isles. The fiber is exhibited in different 
stages, as well as samples of Abaca cloth and the manufactures from it. 
Other samples were received from the Queensland exhibit, prepared by 
Alexander McPherson. 

The manufacture of Manila hemp in this country is for the most part con- 
fined to heavy cordage. Mr. Joseph Chisholm, a veteran manufacturer of 
Salem, Mass., states that Manila hemp began to be used extensively in this 
country, in Salem and Boston, in 1824 to 1827. In 1820 a sample was 
brought to the first-mentioned city by John White, a lieutenant in the 
United States Navy, on-the brig Elizabeth. He also says: 

In regard to the grass hemps, Manila hemp is stronger and more flexible (suant, some 
say) than any other growth. ‘Tampico is more nearly allied to it, butis harsh. Sisal 
is not so strong as Manila; is of less length and harsher. Manila hemp as a growth 
remains to be rivaled upon this continent. 

This fiber is imported in bales of ,270 pounds, costing at present (Jan- 
uary, 1880) 74 cents per pound. One New York manufactory used in 
1879 41,366,710 pounds of this fiber, equivalent to 153,173 bales. 

American-manufactured Manila for the most part goes into the rigging 
of vessels, or is used on shipboard, though it also finds use for every 
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purpose for which rope is employed. A considerable amount of cordage 
is exported. 

Musa paradisiaca, Musa sapientum.—The edible Plantain and Banana.— 
These plants, like the Manila plantain, abound in fiber, coarse and strong 
in the outer and fine and silky in the inner layers, and much of it is 
well adapted for cordage. Royle, in regarding the first-named species, 
says there is no doubt that the large cultivated plaintain of India con- 
tains a considerable quantity of strong fiber, in the same way “ that the 
yellow plantain does in Jamaica,” and it seems worthy of inquiry whether 
the wild and useless plaintain growing at the foot of the Himalayas 
“may not yield a stronger fiber than any of the cultiwated kinds.” If the 
plantain is considered such a superior fiber-producing plant in the Old 
World, why should it not be equally as valuable in tropical America? It 
is grown in the West Indies,* or, rather, fiber in quantity is prepared 
from it. 

The extraction of plantain fiber is accomplished in two ways, the first 
by machine-crushing and the second by fermentation. The tree is cut by 
a single stroke of a hatchet or cutlass, six inches above the surface of 
the ground; the tree is then divided longitudinally into four parts and 
the heart taken out, which is always left for manure. One man can cut 
and split 800 trees in a day. If fermentation is decided upon, the trees 
are left upon the ground until the juice and sap are separated from the 
fiber, when considerable weight will have been lost, and the labor of 
transportation much reduced. On the other hand, if the tree is not sub- 
jected to this process, it must be carried to the mill at once, and passed 
through the rollers, which are a foot in diameter, and about three feet 
long. In crushing, the tender layers are separated from those which 
are harder and riper, and the different kinds passed through the mill 
lengthwise, the rollers being placed horizontally. The produce is about 
4 pounds of fiber to each tree. “The stalks of the branches give the 
best fiber, and a larger quantity, as compared with the body of the tree.” 
One hundred pounds of stalk will give about 15 pounds of fiber, net 
weight, and when a.whole tree furnishes 4 pounds of fiber, one-fourth of 
the quantity is derived from the stalks. One hundred plantain trees can 
be crushed in twenty minutes, with one horse, allowing five minutes for 
rest. | 

After crushing, the fiber is boiled to separate the gluten and coloring 
matter, carbonate of soda and quicklime being used as chemical agents. 

To make three tons of fiber a day, it is necessary to have four boilers 
of 800 gallons each, and give five boilings in a day, which amounts to 
1,650 pounds of net fiber for each boiler, or 6,650 pounds for the four 
boilers. They require about 300 pounds of soda, and a proportionate 
amount of quicklime. As the different grades of fiber are pressed sep- 
arately, they should also be kept separate in the process of boiling, the 
lighter fibers requiring about six hours to bleach, while the darkest re- 
quire fully eighteen. Levers are arranged to lift the mass from the kettles 
or tanks when sufficiently boiled, allowing it to drain into the boiler before 
itis carried away to be washed. The washing should be thorough, that no 
extraneous matter may be left upon the fiber, and the work is done by ma- 
chinery, such as is used by paper-makers, or the arrowroot-makers in the 
West Indies. After a thorough washing itis hung up to dry, and when 
thoroughly dried is ready for baling, hydraulic pressure being used for the 
purpose. , It is estimated that a capital of $25,000 is required for carrying 
on the cultivation of the plantain on an extensive scale, and 18 tons of 


*A very full and complete account of this industry is given in ‘‘Simmonds’ Com- 
mercial Products of the Vegetable Kingdom,” by a correspondent in Jamaica, 


fiber can be produced on 54 acres, at a cost of $870, or a litile non t 
$48 a ton. ae 
. The plantain may be considered a valuable plant fer paper-mak 

and its fiber might possibly be extracted for this purpose alone atacon- 

siderable profit—it has been suggested at half the above figures. Dr. 
Royle suggested utilizing the plant for this purpose twenty years ago, 
in India, where the tree abounds, but the suggestion had not been acted 
upon four years ago, as is shown in an official report recently published — 
in Calcutta, where the plant is mentioned, with many che as one 
whose fiber should 1 be utilized for paper manufacture. : 

As to its strength, experiments by Dr. Royle gave most satisfactory 
results. Fiber from Madras bore a weight of 190 pounds, while a speci- 
men from Singapore stood a strain of 360 pounds, and ‘Russian hemp 
bore 180 pounds. ‘A 12-thread rope of (India) plantain fiber broke with 4 , 
864 pounds, when 2 similar rope of pineapple broke with 924 pounds? 
Compared with English hemp and Manila (see experiments in tenacity, — i 
ander head of Musa textilis) ), arope 34 inches in circumference and 3 2 ‘ 
fathoms long, made in Madras in 1850, gave the following results: The — 7 
plantain dry broke at 2,530 pounds é after immersion in water twenty- four 
Hoare 5 tested seven days after, 2,387; and after ten days’ immersion, — : 

2,050 ; ” Manila rope and English hemp dry gave 4,669 and 3,885 P 
respectively. Though common plantain fiber is not possessed of the 
strength of Manila hemp, yet it is fitted for many purposes of cordage 
and canvas, and some of the finer kinds for textile fabries “of fine 
quality and luster.” 

A sample of fiber of Musa sapientum in the collection exhibits the 
usual characteristics of the plantain, and the two fibers may be regarded 
as almost identical. . 

In the New South Wales Catalogue (Philadelphia Exhibition, 1876), 
it is stated that “Musa sapientum, so generally planted in New South 
Wales for its fruit, yields a fiber second only in value of its kind to that 
of the Manila hemp, which is obtained from Musa textilis.” 


18.—BROMELIACES. 


The Pine-Apple family is an important one, as it contains a plant fur- 
nishing not only one of the finest and mest beautiful fibers known, but 
one of the most delicate and delicious of fruits, The species are all 
fiber-producing, some of them of considerable value. ‘The Southern 
Moss belongs to this group. | 

Ananassa sativa.—Pine Apple.—This plant is supposed to be a nite 
of Brazil, and introduced into the East and West Indies, and new 
found in’ many parts of the Old World, where it has become so estab- 
lished and apparently wild as to be thought indigenous. It flourishes 
in Assam, in India, and on the west coast of Africa. In the Philippine 
Islands it grows in great abundance, and is valued on account of its fine 
hair-like fibers, from which is woven the celebrated pine-apple cloth of 
the Philippines. M. Perrouttel, however, considers this a distinct 
species, and named it Bromelia pigna. 

In the Rungpore distzict of India the fiber is much used by the local 
shoemakers for twine, though it is cultivated principally for its frnuit- 
bearing qualities, its fiber bein g little appreciated. 

When preparing the fiber of the pine-apple, the leaves, must be 
Manipulated in the green state, as nothing can be done with them 
when dry. The leaves are laid upon 2 board, and the epidermis 
removed with a broad knife. Upon its remoyal from the upper = 
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fibers are seen lying upon the lower and denser epidermis, running 

mgitudinal direction. Although very fine, the process of bleach- 
by destroying the adhesion between the bundles of fibers, renders 
much finer that it can be spun like fiax. In the East Indies, where 
pine-apple was introduced as early as 1600, the fiber is extensively 
used in the manufacture of the delicate fabric called pifia, as well as for 

cordage. Piiia is considered to be more delicate in texture than any 
_ other known to the vegetable kingdom. It is woven from the untwisted 
fibers of the Ananassa leaf, after they have been reduced to extreme 
_ fineness, and after the ends have been glued together to form a continu- 


* Itis claimed for pine-apple fiber that constant immersion in water 
does notin the least injure it, and the natives of the East Indies increase 
this property by tanning it, though it is probably at the expense of 
strength. 


_ The filaments of pine-apple are very fine and fiexible and very resistant. They are 
easily divided after treatment in the alkaline bath, and after being submitted to trit- 
uration. The isolated fibers are very fine, of a folerably regular diameter from one end 
to the other, but of very different size. The interior canal, which is very perceptible 
in the est, isnot so in the smaller ones. They are very flexible, curling and crisp- 
ing ry under mechanism. The poinisare rarely sharp, and gradully become slen- 
der. They are rounded at the end, or, rather, blunt. 

In tests of strength pine-apple fiber exhibits superior tenacity. The 
fiber from Singapore bore a strain of 350 pounds against 260 pounds for 
New Zealand flax. This last named has been proved equal, and in some 
experiments superior, to best English hemp. In the Journal of the Ag- 
rieultural Society of India, vol. iii, p. 182, there is a record of a rope of 
pine-apple fiber, 34 inches in circumference, standing a strain of 5,700 
pounds before breaking (refer back to experiment with plantain fiber, 
when same-sized rope was used, under head of Musa paradisiaca). Pine- 
apple fiber is much valued in Brazil. 

Bromelia sylvestris —Wild Pine-Apple.—This is also known as “silk 
grass,” of British Honduras. Ii is the Istle and [vile of Mexico, and the 
Pita (incorrectly called) or Piiuella of Central America. The plant in 
Mexico is called “/echugiila.” This plant also belongs to the pine-apple 
family, and is widely diffused throughout the tropics, growing every- 

_ where and in all varieties of soil. It is common on the rocky hills of the 

West Indies, and particularly Jamaica, where the plants are used as 
hedges and fences. Its leaves are steeped in water by the natives, and, 
after beating with a wooden maHet, yield a sirong fiber. It is in com- 
mon use for cordage on the island of San Domingo, and is favorably 
mentioned by Dr. Parry in his report. The leaves from which the fiber 
is obiained are from 13 to 3 inches in width and 5 to 8 feet long. They 
are quite thin and are lined with a fine, tough fiber, which some author- 
ities consider a superior substitute for flax. In portions of Mexico the 
Bromelia is cultivated for its fiber, which is described as very fine, from 
6 to § feet in length, and from its fineness and toughness commonly used 
in belt-making works. It also finds application in the manufacture of 
many articles, such as bagging for baling cotton, wagon sheets, carpets, 
&€é., besides forming a valuable material for making cordage, nets, ham- 
mocks, and similar articles of common use. In Mexico the leaves were 
formerly subjected to the slow and laborious process of hand-scraping, 
and, as large quantities of the fiber were used annually, suifable ma- 
chinery was very much needed. In 1875 this want was supplied by 
native invention, so that now “‘Istle” fiber is produced in any quantity 
‘and in an economical manner. As early as 1530, there reached the port 
_ of Vera Cruz, by the pass of the San Juan alone, over 183,000 pounds 
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of dressed fiber. On the Isthmus of Tehuantepec it is used by the 
natives in the fabrication of thread, cordage, mats, bagging, clothing, 
and for hammocks, and the fiber is sometimes made into paper. Itis 
also manufactured into cloth by the Spaniards, for hammocks. 

The fiber of the young plants is fine and white, though necessarily 
short. he more mature the plant the coarser and longer the fiber, so 
with this knowledge it is an easy matter to select just the quality of 
fiber desired. The plants are armed with spines or thorns—used by the 
natives for needles and pins—though these disappear in cultivation. 

Specimens of Bromelia fiber, from British Honduras, were brought to 
the notice of the Royal Society of Arts in 1857, and from examinations 
then made— : 

It was ascertained that each fiber contained from five to twelve or more filaments, 
held together by gummy matter capable of being dissolved by proper processes. 
Specimens had been passed over the comb or hackle of a flax-mill, and had been pro- 
nounced by the most experienced flax spinners (of England) to be greatly superior to 
Russian flax, and approaching the best description of Belgian in capability of appli- 
cation to the finest textile fabrics. 

Squier states that the fiber of this plant is probably more valuable in 
every sense than those of any other tropical plant, and would seem to 
be produced more readily than those of Agave Sisalana. - 

Microscopically the fibers of Bromelia differ from those of Ananassa 
sativa. “The interior canal is much more apparent and the walls thinner. 
The fibers often present great inequalities in the diameter of the same 
specimen as well as in the thickness of the walls.” 

Among the many samples of bromeliaceous fibers in the Museum 
there are several examples of “‘Caragua” or “‘Caraguata” fiber from the 
Argentine Republic, which are fine, white, and strong. Royle, in a work 
on India fiber-producing plants, mentions Bromelia Karatas, or the “up- 
right-leaved wild pine-apple,” which includes the “‘Caraguata” of Pisa, 
and is common in South America. This is probably a variety of Brome- 
lia sylvestris. 

Dasylirion graminifolium.—Bear Grass.—A sample of the fiber from 
this plant, without locality or other data than the name given above, 
occurs in the collection of the department. It is probably of Mexican 
origin, as the plants of the genus are found in that country; and belong- 
ing, as it does, to the Bromeliacee, it would naturally inhabit a tropical - 
or subtropical climate. 

The fiber resembles Ixtle, is about 2 feet in length, fully equal to it 
in strength, though in color it is darker, due very likely to improper 
mode of preparation. A peculiarity of the sample before us is that the 
filaments are filled with kinks, as though the fiber had been folded upon 
itself a number of times. These do not impair the strength, however, 
the breakage point coming oftener between than on the “joints,” as these 
kinks appear to be, for the filament has no stiffness at this point, and, 
held in the hand horizontally, falls by its own weight at the nearest of 
these points, as though partially severed. The plants are described as 
having— 

Short stems and densely-crowded linear leaves (which furnish the fiber), drooping 
gracefully, and generally having a little brush-like tuft of fibers at the point. From 
amidst these leaves the flower stalks rise to a considerable height, the upper portion 
being crowded with a dense panicle of flowers. 

Tillandsia usneoides—Spanish or Southern Moss.—This plant, so 
abundant in the southern portions of our own country, is a native of 
tropical America, growing in profusion in Central America, West In- 
dies, and portions of South America. In Brazil itis used by the country 
people to fill mattresses, pillows, cushions, &c., and it is also used for 
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packing glassware or porcelain. It is largely employed in the arts in 
the United States, in the manufacture of “ vegetable hair,” and forms 
an admirable substitute for curled hair for upholstering purposes. 

The outer cellular portion is removed by steeping the plant in water, 
when the filaments change their color from gray to black, and in appear- 
ance closely resemble “ hair.” 

The plant is allied to the pine-apple, belonging to the same family, 
though, as it is seen in Southern forests, pendant from the branches of the 
trees in long gray tufts, it has far from the appearance of bromeliaceous 
plants. There are quite a number of patented machines and processes 
for the preparation of the fiber, which is, of course, conducted in the 
South. 


19.—AMARYLLIDACE AS. 


+ Agave Americana.—Century Plant.—In America the plant is known as 
the American aloe, Cavata and Pita ;* the last name is also given the 
fiber. It is known in India as Cutthaler nar and Bans-Keora in Hin- 
dostan. 

This plant, which is now found growing in many parts of the world, 
is welfrepresented in the department collection. It gives a brilliant 
fiber of considerable strength, which is useful for many purposes. The 
Indians of Mexico and Arizona use it for saddie-cloths and cordage. 
The “ saddle-cloths” are not woven, but are merely masses of fiber of 
regular thickness, tacked with thread at regular distances, in the same 
manner that mattresses are secured and the hair kept in place. In the 
West Indies it is employed by the negroes for making cordage ham- 
mocks and fishing-lines, and in Mexico is utilized. in the manufacture of 
ropes for use in the mines, and in some cases for the rigging of ships. 
In South America it has even been used for large cables. Humboldt 
mentions a bridge in Quito with a span of 130 feet constructed of ropes 
of Agave fiber, some of them 4 inches in diameter. 

The name Pita follows it to Spain and Sicily, where it is used for 
cordage and mats. It is also made into paper in Mexico, a sample of 
“Maguay paper” in the museum attesting its value as a paper stuff. 
The sample is clear and white and of fine texture. In New South Wales 
“it produces such an excellent fiber, of such strong and durable quality,” 
it is recommended for cultivation for its fiber alone, particularly as “it 
will grow in almost any situation, and so freely that under favorable 
circumstances it will flower in from seven to eight years.” 

The plant is so well known from the examples to be met with in our 
conservatories that a description seems hardly necessary; however, the 
leaves are from 3 to 6 feet inlength, are thick and fleshy, and formed of 
hard, pulpy matter intermixed with the fibers; they are armed with sharp 
spines, both at the point of the leaf and along the margins. 

When the fiber is extracted by hand the leaves are crushed and mac- 
erated in water, and the fibers separated from the parenchyma by 
beating. The fiber is contained in roots as well as leaves. Another 
plan in vogue is to lay the long leaves upon a board, and with a square 
iron bar held in both hands they are scraped until all the juice and pulp 
are pressed out, leaving the fiber ready to be cleaned. 

Within late years improved processes of separating the fiber have 
been invented, which will doubtless give it more prominence as a com- 
mercial product. A machine for the mechanical extraction of the fiber, 


* Bromelia sylvestris is also called Pila by some authors, though the name properly 
belongs to Agave Americana. 
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invented in 1867, has been patented by Carlos de la Baquera, of New 


York City, and in the latter part of the year just passed another ma- 
chine was brought to public notice by Pedro Sanchez, of Tabasco, Mex- 
ico. 


The plants come to maturity in about three years, though they donot 


flower for eight and sometimes twenty years. 

Among other uses of the agave it is employed in portions of South- 
ern Europe as a hedge plant, the spiny leaves particularly adapting it 
for the purpose. Soap is also manufactured from the juice, and the 
fresh leaves cut in slices are occasionally used as food for cattle. The 
most important product, however, is the sap, which forms an intoxicat- 
ing liquor known as pulque, from which a kind of brandy is manufact- 
ured, as a further product, known as Aguardiente de Maguay. 

Dr. Forbes Royle states that the India Pita has been found superior 
in strength to either coir, jute, or sunn hemp. In a trial of strengt 
near Calcutta, the tests were made with ropes one fathom long and three 
inches in circumference, with the following results: The agave or pita 
broke in a strain of 2,5194 pounds; coir, 2,175 pounds; jute 2,4562 
pounds, and sunn hemp 2,2693 pounds. An experiment with Russian 
hemp and pita, the first named broke with 160 pounds’ weight, and the 
latter with 270 pounds. These experiments show the great strength of 
the fiber, which is worthy of more extended cultivation and employment 
in the aris. 

Agave fiber is composed of quite large filaments, white, brilliant, stiff, 
and light (in weight). They are easily separated by friction, while at 
the same time preserving their stiffness. 

Vetillart states that, viewed with the microscope, the isolated fibers 
are short, with slender walls, and very large central cavity. They are 


swollen in the middle, and terminate in a point, the most frequent form 


of which is that of a spatula blade. They are sometimes lobed or bifur- 
cated, and the thickness of the walls varies in the same fiber. It is very 
irregular, the exterior profile undulated or toothed to the extremity. 

The peasant women of Fayal employ the fiber of the “ bitter aloe” in 
the manufacture of the celebrated “* Fayal lace,” which has brought such 
high prices in Paris, where the greater portion of this delicate fabric is 
sold. 

Tn the musemn of the department there is a complete series of the ar- 
ticles in the fabrication of which this fiber is employed. There are about 
twenty-five women only on the island capable of producing this delicate 
fabric, its manufacture requiring practice from childhood. 

Fine samples of agave iiber were secured at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion from New South Wales and Victoria. Dr. Guilfoyle states that in 
the last-named locality “the plant is of quick growth, and thrives ex- 
ceedingly well.” 

Agave Sisaland.—Mexican grass, Sisal hemp.—AJso called grass hemp. 
It is the Cabulla of Central America, and the Losquil Henequen or Jene- 
quen of Yueatan, and produces the fiber known as Sisal hemp. 

This species of agave is not so widely known as the preceding, as its 
cuitivation seems to be confined to the new world, particularly the West 
India Islands, Yucatan, and Central America. Dr. H. Perrine intro- 
duced it into Florida in 1838, together with the Agave Americana, and 
the records of his experiments are among the chief sources of informa- 
tion regarding the plant and its uses. The full and complete collection 
of Dr. Perrine is most carefully preserved in the museum of this depart- 
ment, having been received from the National Museum a few years ago. 

The native method of extracting the fiber is slow and laborious, It 
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is accomplished by means of rude wooden implements, two examples of 


which are preserved in the museum.* 

The first of these is a thin strip of wood, 2 feet in length by 5 inches 
wide, notched like a boot-jack at one end, the points, however, being 
made very sharp. With this the leaf is splitinto shreds, and afterwards 
is scraped with the second instrument, a piece of very hard wood, 2 feet 
long, shaped with three sides, giving it a triangular appearance, and 
forms three sharp scraping edges. Upon the two ends handles are 
formed, and the implement is used in the same manner as a currier’s 
shaving-knife. 

A chemical process which dissolves the green, fleshy parts of the 
leaves, leaving the fiber intact, ready for washing, has also been em: 
ployed. 

In Yucatan the two varieties of the fiber are distinguished as the 

Yashqui henequen, which produces the best quality, and the Sacqut hene- 
quen, which gives the greatest quantity. It is worked by machinery, 
and from July, 1875, to June, 1876, Yucatan produced 22,000,000 pounds 
of Henequen fiber, 18,000,000 pounds of which were sent to British 
ports. The remainder was sent to Cuba and Mexico. I am unable to 
give the figures as to the American importation in late years, but the 
amount must be considerable, as the fiber is now in high favor as a cord- 
age material, manufacturers claiming that it has been growing better 
and better each year in quality. A few figures are given in the latter 
part of the flax and hemp report, under the heading “ Other fibers,” 
which will give some idea of the amount consumed at present in this 
country. A recent report, published in Yucatan, gives the following 
figures : 
- Taking 14 pounds of fiber for the yearly production of each Henequen plant, we 
come to the conclusion that at present there are more than 18,000,000 of plants under 
cultivation. For this number of plants over 420 scraping-wheels are in operation 
moved by 229 steam-engines, with a force of 1,732 horse-power, and 30 wheels moved 
by animal power. Each scraping-wheel cleans daily, on an average, 300 pounds of 
fiber; so the 450 wheels in existence do not work at present 163 days in the year. 

It is estimated that in Yucatan alone a capital of over $5,000,000 is 
invested in this industry. 

A peculiarity of this fiber is that it resists the action of dampness for 
a greater length of time than hemp or similar fibers, which makes it 
very desirable in the manufacture of cable-ropes, &c., used in the rigging 
of ships. F 

In the Annual Report of this department for 1869, page 257, there is 
an article on “ Jenequen, or Sisal hemp,” to which the reader is referred 
for details of cultivation and preparation, though the article was doubt- 
less written before ibe introduction of steam-mills and machinery, as 
the native mode of treating the fiber only is described. I will quote 
but a paragraph from this report in reference to the cultivation of “ Jen- 
equen,” or Heneqnen, in the United States: 

There is little doubt that very considerable tracts of land in our own Gulf States 
would be found suited to the production of Jenequen, and the introduction of so impor- 
tant an agricultural staple would be the more desirable for the reason that arid land, 
so singularly adapted for raising Sisal hemp, would never justify the least outlay in 
money or labor for the raising of any other crop. 

Samples of Sisal hemp leaves, fiber, and fine cordage were brought 
by Dr. Parry from Santo Domingo and deposited in the museum. These 
samples are very fine, and exhibit the strength and beauty of this fiber. 

Pourcroya giganter.—Giant Lily.—This is also the Cabouja, or Cabuja, 


* These were also presented to the department with tho Perrine collection, 
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of the West Indies and South America. The plant is closely allied to 
the agaves, and is found throughout tropical America. It grows in 
Algeria and Natal, and is said to be common in St. Helena. It has also 
been introduced into Madras, and in Australia. It is of moderately 
quick growth, and attains great perfection. Like the agaves, these 
plants have long-lived massive stems, immense fleshy leaves, and produce 
their flowers after many years upon tall central stems in pyramidal, 
candelabra-like form. 

The fiber is very similar to that of the agave, and indeed is some- 
times called Pita, particularly in South America. In Brazil it is called 
Peteria, and is described as {¢a white fiber, of a silken luster, but of 
little tenacity.” In Venezuela it is called Cocuisa. Dy. Ernst, in the 
catalogue of the Venezuelan Department (Exhibition, 1876), states that 
the fiber is very strong, and is used for cordage and gunny bags. It is 
prepared in the same manner as Sisal hemp. Samples of the Venez- 
uelan specimens are dyed in aniline, to show that it will take color. 

I was shown a sample of fiber this winter, sent to a New York manu- 
facturer from one of the West India Islands, which I am quite sure was 
from the Foureroya. When received, the manufacturer was delighted 
with it, and at considerable expense sent down an agent with machinery 
to prepare it for cordage manutacture. From causes not explained, no 
results were attained by this venture, and the one specimen only re- 
mained—a costly monument to an unsuccessful fiber experiment, or, 
perhaps, to misplaced confidence. But this does not detract from the 
value of the fiber in question, and shows, if the sample was Yourcroya, 
that the fiber was considered worthy of utilization. 

Fourcroya Cubensis.—Samples of fiber from this plant, closely resem- 
bling the preceding, were brought from Santo Domingo by Dr. Parry. 
The plant is met with in limited districts, and “the large, fleshy leaves 
yield the fine, white fiber so extensively used in the manufacture of 
ropes.” These specimens are preserved in the museum, together with 
a sample received from Queensland (Exhibition, 1876), under the name 
“Cuba hemp.” 

Doryanthes excelsa.—Spear Lily.—Habitat, East Australia. This fiber 
was met with in the New South Wales and Victorian collections received 
with the Australian exhibit (Exhibition, 1876). The plant is “a tall, 
straight stem, 20 feet high, springing from an aloe-like tuft of broadly 
ensiform-spreading basal leaves, the stem itself clothed with much 
smaller appressed ones.” The stem terminates in a bulky flower-head 
composed of crimson flowers. It is sometimes met with in cultivation. 
According to Guilfoyle, who has prepared its fibers experimentally, the 
leaves are a complete mass of fiber of great strength, fit for strong 
ropes, matting, cordage, &c. It can also be employed in paper-making, 
with good results. It is of moderately quick growth in Victoria. The 
Specimen has not been thoroughly prepared, as some of the filaments 
are quite white, while the majority are a rust red. They are stiff but 
fine, the white fibers being smooth and glossy. In strength, the sample 
before me is considerably below the average of fibers in this family. 


20.—PALMACE Z&. 


We now come to a group of plants, many of which are fiber produc- 
ing, and some of them of great celebrity. 

The palms are found in tropical countries in all portions of the world, 
and are among the most useful plants to man in the whole vegetable 
kingdom. Some of the fibers derived from them are of great strength, 
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and one in particular, that of the cocoa palm, most valuable as a com- 
mercial product. 

Cocos nucifera.—The cocoa palm.—The fiber of this palm is known to 
commerce as Coir, Kair, and Cocoa fiber. lis names are as various as 


the countries in which it grows. Among the forty or more appellations 


that have been used to designate it, the following may be given as the 
most liable to be met with. In the Malay Archipelago it is called 
Anoer; Djai soi, in Borneo; Kelpo, &c., Java; Jowz-hindie, Arabia; 
Narkol, Nasil, &c., Bengal; Oteri, New Guinea; Sinlo-Kawa, Japan; 
Nadi Nali or Nari Kera, Sanscrit, &e. 

There is hardly a tropical country on the face of the globe where the 
cocoa palm does not flourish, and it is impossible to ascertain its native 
country, though it is thought to be indigenous in some part of Asia, per- 
haps Southern India. 

In the Coromandel and Malabar districts, and in the adjacent islands, 
it grows in the greatest luxuriance, preferring the sandy and rocky sea- 
shores to the higher country, though it is often found some distance 
inland. It is common in Africa, and abounds in America and in the 
West India Islands. Dr. Parry found it plentifully on the island of 
Santo Domingo, where it forms groves on the sandy beaches at the out- 
let of mountain streams, and bears fruit abundantly. 

Its extensive geographical distribution is accounted for by the fact of the tree grow-, 
ing in such close proximity to the sea, that the fruits falling on the beach are washed’ 
away by the waves and afterwards cast upon some far distant shore, where they 
readily vegetate. It isin this way that the Coral Islands in the Indian Ocean have 
been covered with these palms. 

The fiber of the cocoa palm is contained in the husk or rind of the 
nut, which is composed of a mass of Coir, as the separated fiber is called. 
The husks are removed by forcing the nuts upon sharp iron or wooden 
spikes fixed in the ground, one man being able to remove the husks 
from 1,000 nuts daily. The proper time for cutting the fruit is in the 
tenth month, as the fruit must not be allowed to get thoroughly ripe, as 
the fiber becomes coarser and more difficult ‘to twist, and must remain 
longer in the soaking pits, which is a disadvantage, as the fiber is ren- 
dered darker. ‘These pits in some of the islands are merely holes in the 
sand, and the nuts lie under the influence of salt water a year, kept from 
floating away by large stones placed over them. Sometimes the nuts 
are soaked in fresh-water tanks, and, as the water is not changed, it be- 
comes, in time, very foul and dark colored, which affects the color of the 
coir. After soaking, the fiber is readily extracted by beating. Fresh 
water is said to weaken the fiber, and in fact, too long soaking will 
produce this result in any event. The coir from the islands of Kada- 
mat, Kelton, and Chetlat, in the Laccadives, is said to be of the best 
description, and the manufacture into cordage, is done entirely by wo- 
men. After itis taken from the pit and sufficiently beaten, the extra- 
neous matter is separated from the fibrous portion by rubbing between 
the hands. After it is thoroughly cleaned, it is arranged into a loose 
roving, preparatory to being twisted, which is done in a very ingenious 
manner between the palms of the hands, so that it produces a yarn of 
two strands at once. (Samples of this ean be seen in the museum.) 

Three large coast cocoa-nuts will yield 1 pound of coir, measuring 
about 130 feet, whereas 10 small inland nuis are required for 1 pound, 
but it will give over 200 feet. Two pounds of such yarn, averaging from 
70 to 75 fathoms, are made up into sooties,of which there are 14 in a 
bundle, averaging about a maund (28 pounds). A Mangalore candy 
(560 pounds) will thus be the produce of 5,600 nuts, and should contain 
20,000 fathoms (120,000 feet) of yarn. 
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Coir fiber is used by the Spaniards of the South Seas instead of oak- 
um for calking their vessels, and it is claimed that it will never rot. 
Coarse cloth is sometimes made from the fiber, which is used for sails. 
The principal use of coir, however, in the commercial world, is for cord- — 
age and matting. ‘The character of coir has long been established in ~ 
the East, and is now in Europe, as one of the best materials for cables, 
on account of its lightness as well as elasticity.” Ships furnished with 
coir cables have been known to ride out a storm in security while the 
stronger made, but less elastic, ropes of other vessels snapped like pack- 
thread. Coir cables were used extensively in the Indian Seas until 
chain cables were introduced. It is rougher to handle and not so neat 
looking as hemp rigging, but is wel! suited to running rigging where 
lightness and elasticity are desired, as for the more lofty sheets; it, how- 
ever, is too elastic for standing rigging. In vessels of 600 tons itis 
generally used for lower rigging. 

Coir fiber appears in the form of large, stiff, and, as has been stated, 
very elastic filaments, each individual of which is round, smooth, very 
clean, resembling horse hair. It possesses a remarkable tenacity and 
curls easily. Its color is a cinnamon brown. These filaments are bun- 
dles of fibers, which, when treated with the alkaline bath and ground 
in a mortar, are with difficulty separated by the needles for microscopic 
examination. | 

The individual fibers are short and stiff, their walls very thick, notwithstanding 
which this thickness does not equal the size of the interior canal. The surface does 
not appear smooth; it is often sinuous and the profile appears dentated. The diame- 
ter is not very regular. The points terminate suddenly and arenot sharp. Thewalls 
appear broken in places as if they were pierced with fibers, corresponding with the 
fissures of the sections. 

Tests of coir cordage, by Dr. Wight, gave the following results: 
Hibiscus cannabinus broke with 190 pounds strain, coir broke with 224 
pounds, but bowstring hemp (Sanseviera zeylanica) required a stramof 
316 pounds to break it. In another series of experiments, made at the | 
office of the marine board in Calcutta, plain coir stood a strain of 823 | 
pounds, when a remarkably fine sample of European hemp stood 1,967 
pounds. In this test the coir stood No. 12 in strength and No.1 in 
elasticity, stretching 32 inches against 94 inches for the hemp. Unfor- 
tunately the length of rope was not given, though its size was 14 inches 
in circumference. 

The cocoa palm has other uses than for food and fibers, which are of 
sufiicient interest in connection with its textile uses to briefly mention. 
The cocoa-nuts are sometimes used for illuminating purposes, to light 
roads, and an excellent charcoal is yielded by the burnt shells. These 
in their entire state are manufactured into a great variety of vessels for 
household use. The tree itself is used in the manufacture of small beats, 
frames for houses, rafters, spear-handles, furniture, and fancy articles of 
different kinds. Itis exported under the name of porcupine-wood. “The 
Cingalese split the fronds in halves and plait the leaves so nicely as to 
make excellent baskets, and they form the usual covering of their huts, 
as well as the bungalows of the Europeans.” These dried fronds 
also furnish fuel and are used for torches, or they are made into brooms 
by tying the mid-ribs together. The leaves furnish mats, baskets, and 
screens, and combs are made from the mid-rib of the leaflets in the 
Friendly Isles. Mats are also made of the cocoa-nut leaf cut out of the 
heart of the tree, which are described of fine quality, and used in the 
Laccadive Islands as sails for their beats. A downy itiber is also taken 
from the plant, which is used. to staunch the blood in wounds after the 
manner of lint. 
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” — Cocoa-nut oil is one of the best known products of the palm, especially 
ag itis employed in the manufacture of stearine candles. In the Hast 
it is employed as lamp-oil, and also for anointing the body. Fifteen eo- 
-_ ¢oa-nuts produce about two quarts of oil. The drink known as teddy or 
_ palm-wine is derived from the flower spathes before they have ex- 
panded. It is also distilled, and produces an intoxicating liquor, or 
 arrack, It is also made into vinegar, or, if it is not allowed to ferment, 
may be made to yield jaggery or sugar, which is brown and coarse, 
We have thus hastily indicated some of the uses of this most inter- 
esting and valuable of plants, which furnishes to commerce a most useful 
fiber, and to the natives of many lands food, drink, raiment, house, 
household articles and utensils, besides supplying their wants in many 
other ways. 
j The collection of the department contains a full series of coir in the 
: Various stages of preparation, as the husk, the loose fiber, yarn, rope, 
matting, brushes, and coir “‘ curled hair” used for upholstering. It is 
much esteemed in India for stuffing mattresses and cushions for couches 
and saddles. Very little “coir” is at present imported into the United 
States. An interesting fiber specimen is a network of fibers taken from 
the petiole of the leaf. As seen upon the tree at the bases of the young 
fronds, it is beautifuily white and transparent, but at maturity it be- 
comes tough and coarse, and of the same color of coir. Ili may he 
stripped off in large pieces, and the fibers are so straight and cross each 
other so regularly, they are used to strain cocoa-nut oil or palm-wine. 
Cocos crispe.—Coroja Palm.—I am not certain as to the name of the 
- plant from which this sample of fiber was obtained. It was received 
from the West Indies through the Interior Department, under the name 
Coracco or Corojo Palm. Two varieties of Corojo are given in the cata- 
logue of M. Bernardin, the ‘“ Coroja de la tena” from the West Indies, 
stated to be Cocos ecrispa, and the Corojo, Corozo, or Cocoyal from Cen- 
tral America, without name. Squier states that the Corosal, Coyal, or 
Corojo palm* abounds in dry and rocky locations in Central America 
and Cuba, and some other portions of tropical America, It is described 
as a tree 20 feet high, producing alarge cluster of nuts, with a hard 
shell, which yields an oil similar to that of the cocoa-nut. The trunk 
and leaves of the coyal are armed with long, narrow, hard spines. ‘The 
leaves are lined with a long and excellent fiber called Pita de Corojo, from 
which ropes and cords are manufactured. The fibers are equal to those 
of Henequen, from which they can hardly be distinguished” 

The fibers, as examined, present a ribbon-like form, flat and smooth, 
and as thin as paper. By rolling between the hands, this ribbon breaks 
up into innumerable filaments, some of them of yreat fineness, though 
when viewed with a magnifying glass are found to be quite irregular in 
size, and not altogether smooth. 

It might prove a valuable fiber for cordage, though a drawback (in 
the specimen examined) is the presence of little spines, doubtless those 
mentioned by Squier, which are as sharp as necdles, and half an inch 
in length, They are not readily seen, but by grasping a handfal of the 
fiber in the hand, they make their presence known with painful surety. 

As to the fiber being “equal to Henequen, from which it can hardly be 
distinguished,” the present fiber is far superior in point of strength to 
any other fiber in the museum, and in point of resemblance is in no re- 
spect like it, either in color, texture, or general appearance. Its tensile 
strength with a lateral strain is simply enormous; by giving the fiber a 
sharp twist, however, it parts more easily. 


* This is another illustration of the manner in which native names are multiplied. — 
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A juice is extracted from the pulpy heart of the trunk of the Corojo, 
which, when fermented, becomes intoxicating, like the Maguay. ‘This 
pulpy heart is also fed to cattle in times of drought when other vegeta- 
tion is destroyed. 

Atialea funifera.—Monkey or Para Grass.—This palm is indigenous in 
South America, and in Brazil is known by the name Pissaba. In Vene- 
zuela it is called Chiquechique. 

The species of the genus Attalea are all lofty trees, with large pinnate 
leaves, and yielding large clusters of nuts. Those df A. funifera are known 
as Coquilla nuts. The stem of the tree rises to a height of 20 to 30 feet, 
and is straight as an arrow. From the top of this springs a tuft of pin- 
nated fronds or leaves, often 20 feet in length. The fiber is derived 
from the decaying of the cellular matter at the base of the leaf stalks, 
liberating the long filaments in large quantities, where it hangs in tufts 
of ten or twelve feet in length. It is used very largely on the Amazon 
for cordage and for brooms. Its principal export is to France and Eng- 
land, where it is made into brushes for street-sweeping machines—chiefly 
in London and Paris. It is one of the principal branches of commerce 
between South America and the European markets, eight hundred tons 
having been exported to England alone in one year. 

The filaments of this fiber are exceedingly coarse, stiff, and wiry, but 
smooth and round. It is quite strong when subjected to lateral strain, 
but, bent sharply, is found to be quite brittle, and breaks with ease. Its 
color is a dark reddish-brown, and the woody interior is cinnamon-col- 
ored. ; 

A bale of fiber, together with 2 number of brooms made from it, for 
household use, was received from the Brazilian Commissioners (Hxhi- 
bition, 1876). Samples of cordage were also received with the Vene- 
zuelan collection, called Cable de Rio Negro. These cables are made in 
200-feet lengths, and cost 85 cents to $1.40 per inch of circumference. 
That is to say, a cable 200 feet long and 3 inches in cireumferenee would 
be worth, at $1 per inch, $3. The cordage is durable and light; swims 
on the surface when placed in water. 

Oreocoxa regia.— Palma real,” of West Indies.—Six species of palms 
belonging to the genus Oreodoxa are described—all natives of the West 
Indies or tropical America. Dr. Parry, who. brought the museum speci- 
mens from Santo Domingo, says the large sheaths of the leaves supply 
material for thatching, and lining the sides of houses. It is also 
used for floor matting and coarse baskets. The external ring of hard 
woody fibers on the main stem is pressed out into thin sheathing boards. 
The fruit of the species is in common use on the island for feeding hogs 
and cattle. 

Caryota urens.—The Jaggery Palm.—Samples of fiber from this palm, 
as well as tow prepared from it, were received from the Philippine Islands 
and from Victoria, the latter prepared by Dr. Guilfoyle. The tree is a 
native of Ceylon, and thrives in many parts of India, as Malabar, Ben- 
gal, and Assam. It is also indigenous in Northern Australia. 

in Malabar it is called Hvimpannah, and the Cingalese name is Kittul 
or Kittool. It is a beautiful tree, growing to a height of 60 feet, and is 
surmounted by an elegant crown of graceful curved leaves. The tree 
is a foot in diameter. The fiber, which is black and véry coarse, is used 
for making ropes, brushes, brooms, baskets, é&c., and a woolly substance 
or scurf scraped from the leaf stalks is used for calking boats. Itis also 
extensively used in machine brushes for polishing linen and eotton yarns, 
for cleaning flax fiber after.it is seutched, for brushing velvets, and other 
Similar purposes. In Ceylon the black fiber is manufactured into ropes 
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of great strength and durability, which are used for tying elephants. It 


is both reguiar and compact, and its manufacture exhibits considerable 
skill. In Australia, Dr. Guilfoyle says, it is used for making paper. 

The fiber is brownish black, the filaments straight. smooth and glossy. 
It exhibits considerable tenacity, and will bear twisting, as the fiber is 
somewhat elastic. Some of the filaments resemble horse-hair very closely, 
and drawn between the thumb and nail of the fore-finger curl as readily 
as coir. 

This palm is most useful to man, however, by yielding palm wine, 
which is obtained from the flower stalks. From this sugar is manufact- 
ured in large quantities, this and two other species of palm supplying 
the whole amount of sugar used in Ceylon. 

The central or pithy portion of the stalk yields a farinaceous product 
equal to the best sago, which the natives use for food in the place 
of bread, or boiled into thick gruel. The fruits are reddish berries about’ 
the size of nutmegs, and have a thin, yellow, acrid rind. 

Chamerops (species).—Palmetto.—The Palmetto is only represented in 
the Museum by samples of its fan-like leaves and simple stalks, which 
are very tough, and are capable of being formed, when split, into bas- 
kets, coarse cordage, and a variety of objects. There are specimens of 
paper in the collection made from the leaves of a species of Palmetto 
growing in Florida. The saw-palmetto, Chamerops serrulata, which 
grows on the coast of South Carolina and in Georgia, is sometimes 
used for stuffing mattresses; they are split into Shreds with a hackle, 
then boiled, and dried in the sun for a few days, when they are ready 
for use. The negroes also make hats from them. The leaves of the 
smaller kinds of cabbage palmetto, Chamerops palmetto, are sometimes 
used as a thatch for barns and outhouses in the Southern States, and 
are quite durable. Hats are also manufactured from them, the leaves 
being whitened by brushing with a solution of oxalic acid once ‘or twice, 
after which they are bleached by exposing to fumes of burning sulphur. 
They are also made into baskets. The spongy portions of the stem fur- 
nish a good substitute for Scrubbing brushes, and the palmetto logs 
have been used for building purposes, particularly for wharves. From 
the dwarf palmetto, Sabal palmetto, fans are manufactured. 

Squier states that the fiber of an allied species (C. humilis) is used by 
the Arabs to mix with camel’s hair for the cloth of their tents, and als 
for cordage. Itis also used for sails, and “has been extensively em 
ployed in France under the name of ‘ African hair’ in the manufacture 
of carpets.” It is said that the fiber, divested of its glutinous matter, 
may be made as fine as flax. ‘It has been successfully made into sail- 
cloth, carpets, thread, and paper.” 

In the south of Europe palmetto fiber is extensively used in the manu- 
facture of hats, brooms, baskets, &c., and for thatching houses. The 
French also manufacture a substance from it, which is used as a substi- 
tute for horse-hair, which it much resembles. 

Palmetto fiber is also manufactured in this country into a kind of 
mattress material, a number of machines having been patented in the last 
five years for its preparation. It goes under the name of “ hard twisted 
palmetto fiber,” the source of supply being the saw palmetto, which grows 
abundantly in Florida and other portions of the Southern States. It is 
manufactured at about 5 cents a pound, its use being for the upholster- 
ing of mattresses. Although produced so abundantly the manufacturers 
are obliged to compete with imported fiber brought from Africa. The 
American product is held to be superior to the imported fiber, yet the 
manufacturers desire a little protection in the shape of a heavier duty 
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mice 
on the African preduct. A manufacturer in Volusia County, Florida, 
thus writes: be 

There is a very great hindrance to the successful manufacture of this fiber here by 
the importation of the African fiber, which is the product of convict labor in a French 
prison at or near Algiers, and the only means of encouragement * * * would bea 
heavier duty on the imported article. | 

The palmetto also makes a fine sample of paper, and a patent is held | 
by Mr. J. P. Herron, of Washington City. for a process for reducing k 
the leaves. I have examined samples of the paper, but can give no f 
facts as to the extent of manufacture. g 

Astrocaryum aucuma?—I question this specimen of Brazilian fiber, 
as it was only labeled “Aucum ow Aicum.’* The fiber, however, is 
that of a palm, and agrees in description with that of the Zucum of 
Brazil, the species given above. The fiber is obtained from the young 
leaves, and is readily secured, as it lies just under the epidermis of 
the leaf, which is so exceedingly thin that it is easily rubbed off, leav- 
ing the fiber white and clean. In strength it is said to be equal to flax, 
and the filaments are so fine that it has received the name of vegetable 
wool. In the specimens received by the department the fiber has not 
been cleaned, yet in some portions the bundles of filaments are clear 
and white, showing off the fiber to the best advantage. 

This fiber seems sufiiciently strong for fine weaving, and from the 
ease with which it is separated might be obtained very cheaply. Its 
use in Brazil is for the manufacture of nets, fish-lines, and hammocks. 

Another species, A. vulgare, is found in British Guiana, Trinidad, and 
other portions of South America. 

ee (?) Accompanying the specimen described above was 
a bundle of reddish fiber, resembling coir in color, but very soft and fine, 
which was gathered from an unknown palm tree by S. L. da Costa Leite, 
Minas Geraes, Brazil. 

The specimen is a tangled mass of fiber, the filaments of which, when 
carefully extracted and twisted into pack-thread, are tolerably strong. 
I do not know in what form the fiber appears upon the tree, or how it is 
produced; nor can | find any reference to its preparation, uses, or value 
other than a mere mention in a little brochuret issned by the Brazilian 
commission (Exhibition, 1876). The author states that the tree grows 
upon Doce River, and “ from its leaves and petals there come filaments 
which, seen in a mass, have the appearance of wool. * * * Facto- 
ries should be considered fortunate to be able to count it in their treasury 
of materias primas.” The fiber isnot to be compared with the preceding 
in tenacity, though the filaments are finer, softer, and more glossy. 
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21,—PANDANACEZE. 


Carludovica palmata.—This is a stemless species of screw-pine found 
in Panama and on the coasts of New Granada and Ecuador. It grows 
in shady places, and its leaves, which are shaped and plaited like afan, 
are borne upon three-cornered stalks 6 to 12 feet high. 

It is interesting as furnishing the material from which the Panama 
hats aremade. Those of the best quality are plaited from a single leaf 


* While authorities agree that Zucwm is an Astrocaryum, Bactris sctosa is mentioned 
as the Tucum in a volume on the resources of Brazil distributed at the Exhibition of 
1876, and Astrocaryum is called the Tucuman. In the list of fibers by Bernardin, Bac- 
iris is called Tecwm. 

+ “‘ Historical Notes concerning the Vegetable Fibers exhibited by Severino L. da 
Costa Leite,” by Nicalan J. Moreira, M. D. 
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without any joining, the process often occupying two or three months, 
The leaves are cut young, the stiff parallel veins removed, when they 
are split into shreds, immersed in boiling water for a time, then dried 
and bleached in the sun. 

Pandanus utilis—The screw-pines, of which there are 80 species or 
more, are most abundant on the islands of the Indian Archipelago and 


on the Mascaren Islands. Species are also found in parts of India, 


Some of them grow toa large size, though the majority are but 10 or 
12 feet high. 

The most useful species is P. utilis, the Vacona or Bacona of Mauri- 
tius, which is cultivated for the sake of its leaves, which are made into 
sacks for coffee, sugar, and grain. They are also employed for cordage 
in the South Sea Islands, as well as for covering huts and making mat- 
ting. 

The leaves are not cut till the third year, and are regularly cropped 
every second year afterwards. A plant will yield leaves enough for 
two large bags. The leaves are prepared as soon as taken from the 
tree, the operation consisting merely in splitting the leaves into fillets, 
which are three-fourths to one inch broad at the base, but taper to a 
point. They ares to 4 feet in length. ‘One of them will support the 
weight of a bag of sugar, or 140 pounds, without breaking.” 

The sample of fiber was prepared by Dr. Guilfoyle at the Melbourne 
Botanic Gardens, and was taken from dead leaves of the screw-pine, 
It is quite strong, though poorly prepared, and very dark colored. The 
fiber should be smooth, white, and lustrous. 

Among other species P. candelabrwm is the chandelier-tree of Guiana, 
so named from its manner of branching. The fruit or seeds of some of 
the species are eaten. 


22,—LILIACEZE, 


This family contains a large number of fiber-producing plants, several 
species of whicl are not only well known, but are exceedingly valuable 
in a commercial point of view. 

The Yuceas, so common in our own country, belong to this family, 
and the best known old-world representatives are the ‘New Zealand 
Flax” pliant, and the species furnishing the famous“ Bow-string Hemp” 
of India. 

Phormium tenaz.—New Zealand flax.—Habitat, New Zealand. It 
has also been introduced into Australia, specimens having been received 
from Victoria. The several varieties are: Harakeke, the common variety 
of the low lands, Paritanewha, the yellow variety of the high regions or 
hills, and Tihore, a superior quality. It is also called Koradi or Korere 
by the natives, while the fiber is known by the name Muka. Captain 
Cook first brought this fiber to the notice of Europeans, he having found 
it incommon use by the natives of New Zealand, as he speaks of “a 
grass plant like flags, the nature of flax or hemp, but superior in qual- 
ity to either, of which the natives make clothing-lines, &.” I¢ grows 
on the north and south coasts of New Zealand, and is cultivated in 
Australia, though to no great extent. It was brought to Ireland by 
Underwood in 1798, and has been grown successfully in the open ground 
in gardens in Waterford, Cork, Limerick, Dublin, and Wiclow counties. 
It also flourishes on the west coast of Scotland, though the winters have 
occasionally been tco severe for it. The leaves of the plant in Ireland 
grow to 5, 6, 7, and 8 feet high, and it is propagated by offsets which 
are not removed until the parent root is four years old. 
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The plant forms large tufts, and has sword-shaped leaves, growing in 
opposite rows, and clasping each other at the base. One variety forms 
leaves 5 and 6 feet long, while another is not more than half the length. 
‘Mr. Salesbury, of the botanic garden, Chelsea, found that plants three 
years old will produce on an average 36 leaves, besides a2 number of off- 
sets. Six: leaves have produced one ounce of dry, available fiber after 
having been seutched and cleaned, at which rate an acre of land cropped 
with these plants, growing 3 feet apart, would yield more than 600 
pounds of dressed fiber. The leaves being cut in the autumn, others 
spring up anew the following summer. It is said that the plant may be 
shorn of its leaves in the morning, and before the sun has set be ready 
for weaving into cloth. Royle states the leaves are cut when full grown, 
macerated in water for a few days, and then passed under a weighted 

roller. . 
‘  Yhe principal operation is scraping and then separating the fibers with 
the thumb-nail, after which combs are employed for a more minute sep- 
aration. The fibers are subsequently dried in the sun, and are perfectly 
white—some short and strong, others fine and silky. According to the 
reports published by the Néw Zealand commissioner at the Exhibition 
of 1876, the Maoris (or natives) only use a portion of the fiber upon one 
side of the leaf, the leaves being selected with great care. They scrape 
the leaf with a muscle-shell, or piece of hoop-iron, on the thigh, after 
which it is soaked in water and then dried. Their finest samples are 


obtained from particular varieties of the plant, only the youngest and . 


best leaves being used, and careful attention being paid to the ma- 
nipulation. ‘This native-dressed fiber, however, constitutes but a small 
portion of the fiber actually prepared on the island, as large manufac- 
tories have been erected, where the fiber is stripped by machinery.” Two 
modes of dressing the fiber are practiced, known as the “cold” and the 
“warm” water dressing. The leaves of the flax are fed to a machine 
called a stripper at the rate of 100 to 120 feet per minute. The drums 
of these stripping-machines are driven at the rate of 1,000 to 2,000 rey- 
olutions per minute, their diameter being from 14 to 20 inches. After 
passing through the strippers, the partially-cleaned fiber is hand-washed 
in bundles of about 20 leaves; these bundles are suspended in water, 
and are allowed to soak for about two hours; the fiber is then spread 
out on the bleaching-ground for a time, which varies according to the 
weather, and then hung on lines todry. It is then either scutched or 
hackled, or both, packed in bales, and pressed for shipment. When the 
stripper is in good order, and the fiber has been fairly cleaned, the loss 
in scutching amounts to from 3 to 5 ewt. per ton, and in hackling from 
2to3cwt. In the warm-water dressing the same operations are gone 
through with, with the exception that the fiber is washed and placed to 
soak from six to twenty-four hours in tanks filled with warm water, 
which is either kept heated by means of fire or a steam-pipe. 

New Zealand flax fiber is almost white in color, flexible, soft, and of 
a silky luster. The bundles of fibers form filaments of unequal size 
which are easily separated by friction. It has considerable elasticity, 
but readily cuts with the nail. Mieroscopically examined, according to 
Vetillart, the fibers are remarkabie for their slight adherence. The in- 
dividual fibers seem very regular, having a uniform thickness, and the 
surface is smooth; they are stiff, straight, and very fine, and the cen- 
tral cavity is very apparent. 

As to tenacity, Royle gives the breaking point of New Zealand flax, 
compared with flax and hemp, as 23.7 to 11.75 and 16.75, respectively. 
In the oificial hand-book of New Zealand it is stated that “during a 
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late severe gale at Auckland it was found that flax rope, when subjected 
to the same strain as Manila hemp (Musa textilis), remained unbroken, 
while the other gave way.” 
The collection of New Zealand flax samples in the museum is both 
' large and fine, the finest in the United States, as the New Zealand ex- 
hibit at Philadelphia was made with great care, over 100 different sam- 
ples of the raw and manufactured flax having been sent, and this entire 
collection was handed over to the United States Government at the close 
of the Exhibition, with the exception of some small duplicate samples 
taken by representatives of one or two industrial institutions. 

This series illustrates well the native methods of preparing the fiber, 
and samples of native dyed (black) fiber are alsoshown. The machine- 
prepared series is very full,and the samples of manufacture include 
nearly everything that could be made of fiber. In cordage there are 
three-inch cables and ropes of all sizes, horse halters, small cordage, 

4 lead-lines, fish-lines (for sea fishing), and twine of the finest finish. The 
series of mattings illustrate the many ways that the fiber may be used 

' in the household, as door-mats, parlor and bed-room mats (in colors), 
and hearth rugs, while the finer kinds of fiber are made into cloth not 
‘unlike linen duck, into satchels, table-mats, shoes (a kind of sandal), 
sacks, &c. Floor matting, carriage and railway mats are exhibited in 
variety, plain and in colors. The nets, of which there are many sam- 
ples, can hardly be told from linen both in color and finish. It is hardly 
necessary to state that these are not of native manufacture, as much of 
the fiber is exported, made up into the various articles enumerated. 
This is due to the fact that the English rope-makers will not pay for 
flax fiber a price proportionate to that given for Manila hemp, and it 
has, therefore, been found more profitable to manufacture at home and 
export the rope rather than the baled fiber. 

From an examination of some of the museum samples, which seem to 
the touch as soft as the finest flax, I have no doubt many beautiful fab- 
rics could be made, and finer than that now shown. 

Murray, in a pamphlet regarding the plant, speaks of bed-ticking 
being made from it, and states that ‘he has seen “ fine fabrics of various 
kinds, affording demonstrative evidence that its fiber is susceptible of 
being woven into tissues of the most delicate description.” 

Besides the specimens here enumerated, there is a fine sample from 
Queensland, and a small series received from the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion (1869), doubtiess originally from New Zealand. 

It may be interesting to mention that in the five years from 1867 to 
1871, inclusive, as g¢ gleaned from the official hand-book of New Zealand, 
flax fiber was exported to the value of £280,827, or nearly $1,500, 600, 
The average for the five years is £56,165, the ieee exportation being 
in 1870, when the sum of £152,575 was realized from the industry by 
export alone. In the province of Westland the flax grows luxuriantly 
on the banks of rivers, and in swamps, and if properly cultivated, and 
by stripping only the outer leaves of the plant twice a year, itis claimed 
that each acre of Jand would yield more than two tons of marketable 
flax. In many portions of New Zealand the plant grows wild, and the 
right to cut leaves from the waste lands may be procured from ’the gov- 
ernment at a very low cost. 

According to latest official accounts, the quantity of fiax pro- 
duced has ‘steadily diminished, in Auckland, as well as other locali- 
ties; this is due to the present low prices of the fiber, mill owners finding 
that £18 to £20 per ton will not remunerate them. In this country Sisal 
hemp has driven New Zealand flax from the market. The chief cost in 
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connection with flax-mills is the motive power. The machines are all 
locally made, of simple construction, and cheap. The profits from the 
preparation of the flax depend in a great measure upon the situation of 
the mill, and the cost of getting the green leaf to the mill, and the fiber 
to market. The building for a flax-mill need not be large or expensive, 
but it must have a dry store-room,and a baling press. The work in these 
mills is largely performed by women and boys. 

Sanseviera zeylanica, Sanseviera guinensis, Sanseviera latifotia.—“ Bow- 
string Hemp,” African Hemp.—These three species are represented in the 
Museum collection by large samples of fiber received from the Queens- 
land exhibit (Exhibition, 1876). 

The name Bow-string Hemp, generally given to the first-named species, 
has also been applied to other plants of the genus 8S. guinensis, being 
called African Bow-string Hemp. S. zeylanica is the best known, how- 
ever, and is common on the Cexlon coast, from which it takes its name. 
The plant has been known and prized in India from remote antiquity 
under the name of Murva. In the catalogue of Indian fibers (Exhibition, 
1862), it is called Moorga, Mazool, and Moorgavee.* 

It is at present known under the vernacular name of Murgavi, Murga, ' 
and Mazool. Its sanscrit synonym is Gont. The genus Sanseviera 
abounds on the coast of Guinea, around Ceylon, and along the Bay of 
Bengal, extending to Java and the coasts of China. They are stemless, 
perennial plants, throwing ont runners, and having only root leaves, 
which are thick and fleshy, and usually sword or lance shaped, with 
sheathing bases. They flower from January to May, and the plants 
_grow wild in the jungles. They are easily propagated on most every 
soil, from the slips which issue in great abundance from the roots, 
requiring little or no care, and not requiring to be renewed often, if 
at all. 

Dr. Buchanan found this plant employed in the manufacture of eord- 
age at Bangalore, and bow-strings are still made of it in the Sirears, and 
along the esast of Bengal. In the interior of Bengal it is equally com- 
mon and wild, but not so largely used for fiber. The leaves are 3 
or 4 feet long when the plant is cultivated, and the fiber, which ex- 
tends the whole length, is separated from the pulpy portion. The na- 
tive method of preparing the fiber is to place these leaves “upon a smooth 
board, then press one end of the leaf down with one of the great toes, 
and with a thin bit of hard stick, held between the two hands, they 
serape the leaf from them, and very quickly remove every part of the 
pulp.” This is also accomplished by steeping the leaves in water until 
the pulpy portion decays, when the fiber is washed and cleaned, though 
in some cases steeping dissolves the fiber. Itis estimated that 40 pounds 
of fresh leaves 34 or 4 feet in length will yield a pound of eleaned fiber, 
or over 1,600 pounds of cleaned fiber per acre, at a gathering; with a 
favorable season two such gatherings may be assured annually. 

Royle states that the untwisted fiber will bear a strain of 280 pounds 
compared with Agave, which bore 270 pounds, though Dr. Wight’s ex- 
periments gave 862 pounds for Agave to 516 pounds for the Sanseviera. 
Dr. Roxburgh ascertained that a line of Moorga fiber 4 feet long bore 
a weight of 120 pounds, when a cord of the same size, made of Russia 
hemp, bore but 105 pounds. After remaining in water 116 days, the 
former bore a weight of 30 potinds, while the latter was entirely rotten. 
lt is not considered equal to Manila hemp. 

Fiber of 8. guintnsis, which is sometimes introduced into the markets 
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of BHurope, has been thought by some to be superior to New Zealand 


flax. The strength of its fiber, as tested by the Agri-Horticultural So- 
ciety of India, was found sufficient for hawsers and cables, while their 
fineness and tenacity are attested by their being used by jewellers for 
thread upon which to string pearls. 

S. Roxburghiana is considered by English authorities as a distinet 
species, common on the Bengal coast, and larger than the Zeylanica, 
though Royle does not admit it. 

S. lanaginosa is probably a distinct species; it is called Katu-Kapel, 
and found on the Malabar coast. This plant, upon experiment, has pro- 
duced fiber as fine and soft as human hair, and possessing extraordinary 
strength and tenacity. Very superior examples have been likened to raw 
silk, and the firmness of the fiber “induced the Rev. J. Garrow to have 
it woven into cloth, which he declared was as fine a piece of cloth as he 
had ever seen.” The fiber takes color readily. Sanseviera fiber was 
formerly considered a valuable paper stock at Trichinopoly, where the 
tow was used, while the fiber served as packing for steam-engines. 

Considered microscopically, ‘the fibers are fine, and constitute a white, 
brilliant filament, possessing a stiffness that does not disappear with 
friction. The fibers are hollow, straight, and smooth, with walls of uni- 
form thickness. The central cavity is large. The points are sharp and 
slender.” 

In &. latifolia the bundles are large, and are slightly refined by fric- 
tion. It corresponds in general appearance with the Zeylanica given 
above. 

Yucca aloifolia, Yucca angustifolia, Yueca baccata, Yucea filamentosa, 
Yueca gloriosa.—Variously named Adain’s Needle, Spanish Bayonet, 
Bear Grass, Aloe-leaved Adam’s Needle, &c.—The collection contains 
quite a series of fibers in various stages, manufactured from one or an- 
other of these plants. The Aloifolia and Gloriosa are known by the com- 
mon names of Adam’s Needle, Spanish Bayonet, Dwarf Palmetto, &e. 
The jilamentosa is sometimes called Bear’s Grass, Silk Grass, Eve’s 
Thread, &c. They thrive in nearly all portions of the United States, 
and flourish in the poorest soils. Y. gloriosa, also called Petre by the 
Mexican Spaniards, according to Nuttall, “is used for cordage, ropes, 
&e., as well as for packing cloth, and is extremely durable.” Elliott, in 
his Botany of South Carolina, speaks of it as one of the strongest fibers 
of the vegetable kingdom. 

Natives of the warmer portions of the United States, they thrive in 
Europe, Africa, India, and Australia. One species finds its way into our 
gardens, even in more northern sections of the country, and are con- 
spicuous in the blooming season for their large, white, lily-like flowers, 
as well as for their long, sword-shaped leaves, terminating in a sharp 
point. ‘There is no record to show that their fibers have ever been em- 
ployed other than experimentally in this country, if we except the lim- 
ited use made of the fiber by. Indians and Mexicans of Arizona or 
Sonora, in the rude manufacture of cordage. There is one sample of 
rope in the museum, from New Mexico. It is fully half an inch in diam- 
eter, very rudely made, the fiber coarse and harsh, but of great strength. 
This sample, ag well as fine specimens of the fiber from which it was 
prepared, was derived from Y. baceata. In Bernardin’s list I find Yucea 
lilamentosa is also called Heneqnen (Mexican name of Agave Sisalana), 
from which it may be inferred that the Yucea has been regarded to a 
certain extent a commercial fiber, probably exported with the Sisal fiber 
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under the one name Henequen,* as Cannabis sativa is sometimes ex- 
ported from India with Crotalaria juncea, under the one name of Sunn. 


The filaments of Yucca are white, brilliant, and stiff, composed of irregular bundles, 
the most of which are large. By rubbing briskly between the fingers the bundles 
break up into finer fibers, but always preserving a great deal of stiffness. The walls 
are usually thick, and the central cavity very apparent; the ends grow slender regu- 
larly, and are rounded at the extremity. 


Yucca fiber possesses a moderate tenacity, but is somewhat brittle, 
and cannot be made to lose its harshness. 

In the Australian collections (Exhibition of 1876) there are examples of 
Y. aloifolia, the Aloe-leaved Adam’s Needle, prepared by Dr. Guilfoyle, 
who states that “though a native of South America, it succeeds admir- 
ably in Victoria, and is of moderately quick growth.” He also calls it 
the Dagger plant. Dr. Guilfoyle sent a specimen of the Y. jfilamentosa 
(“The thready Adam’s Needle”), which also thrives in Australia, where 
‘Cits leaves are found rich in fiber and of good quality.” 

Little has been done in our own country in the way of manufacture. 
A machine has been invented, as will be seen by reference to part two 
of this report. Specimens of fiber recently submitted to the writer only 
prove what has often been asserted, that Yucca fiber is valuable and can 
be utilized for a variety of coarse uses. 

Cordyline pumilan—The Dwarf Palm Lily.—Habitat, New Zealand. 
The fiber from this plant is another of Dr. Guilfoyle’s preparations. The 
native name is Zi-rauriki. “The leaves of this interesting species of 
Cordyline grow to a great length and yield an abundance of fiber of long 
staple, suitable for ropes, mats,” &c. It is also convertible into a good 
quality of paper. The fiber is from 24 to 3 feet in length, straight, white, 
and glossy, but very stiff, resembling fiber of Yucca or Agave, and seems 
to have been extracted in coarse bundles of filaments, which must be 
hackled to be reduced to anything like fineness. It is fully as strongas 
Yucca’ fiber, and would make excellent rope of great tenacity. 

The planis of this genus are erect-stemmed, shrubby palm-like Liliacez, 
bearing spreading and very ornamental heads of elongate striated leaves. 
The species are found in tropical Africa, in Madagascar, and the Masi- 
arine Islands, and in the Malay Archipelago. Two species at least are 
found in Australia and New Zealand, and all, doubtless, would pro- 
duce excellent fiber. Fiber and tow from Cordyline indivisa, the tall 
* Palm Lily,” were also received from the Victoria collection, prepared by 
Dr. Guilfoyle. They are not as fine as the preceding, however, though 
possessing considerable strength. A very rudely-manufactured rope 
from the last named species accompanies the collection. This fiber, how- 
ever, is darker colored, and possesses little of the beauty of the preced- 
’ Ing example, which has been carefully prepared. Neither Royle nor 
Vetillart make mention of this fiber, though it is named in Bernardin’s 
catalogue. ‘ 

Dracena Draco.—Dragon’s Blood Tree.—Habitat, Teneriffe. Grows 
also in Australia. Fiber of this plant was also received with the Vic- 
torian collection from the Melbourne Botanic Garden, where it is thor- 
oughly established. Dr. Guilfoyle states that “the fiber is strong and 
flexible, but the tree is of very slow growth.” It is prepared from the 
leaves, and is white, fine, and lustrous, and between 18 inches and 2 


* Later I find that Vetillart, in speaking of Yucca, makes this statement: ‘‘Ib seems 
certain that in the cargoes of Pita which arrive at the markets of Europe there is 
found a proportion, more or less considerable, of Yucca fiber. It is difficult to distin- 
guish the one from the other, and it is adaptable to the same uses.” In this case itis 
exported with fiber of Agave americana, 
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feet in length. It is not as strong, however, as the Cordyline before 
mentioned, though it is much softer. 

D. Draco “has a tree-like stem simple or divided at the top, and often, 
when old, becoming much more crowded, each branch terminated by a 
crowned head of lanceolate, linear, entire leaves of a glaucus green color, 
which embrace the stem at their base.” The tree derives its name 
from a resinous secretion or exuduation known to commence as dragon’s 
blood, which at one time formed an article of considerable export from 


the Canaries. Some of the plants are gigantic in size, “the colossal 


Dragon-tree at the town of Orotovia, in Teneriffe, being 75 feet high and 
48 feet in circumference, with an antiquty which must at least be 
greater than the pyramids.” 

Dianella latifolia.—A specimen of this fiber appears from Australia, 
where it was prepared by Dr. Guilfoyle. He states that the plant grows 
on the banks of creeks and fern-gullies in elevated situations, where its 
leaves sometimes attain a length of 6 feet. He considers the fiber 
good, and excellent for paper stock. The specimen still preserves much 
of its grass-like form, having been prepared experimentally in a simple 
manner. Some of the filaments are white and brilliant; it is quite 
strong, a few fibers twisted together requiring quite an effort to break 
them. 

Jts name does not appear in the list of useful textile fibers, from which 
it is to be inferred it has not hitherto been known as a fiber-producing 
plant of any value. 

The plants of this genus are indigenous in Australia and tropical 
Asia. They have fibrous roots, grass-like leaves (from which the fiber 
is obtained), and paniculate-blue flowers. The plants bear many-seeded 
blue berries. 


23.—J UNCACEZE. 


We now come to a group of plants producing fibrous material, but not 
fiber in the strictest sense of the word. The rushes and grasses, as a 
general rule, are used almost without preparation other than drying, 
the entire leaf of the plant entering into the composition of the manu- 
factured article, which is coarsely woven, plaited, or braided into shoes, 
mats, baskets, &c., or twisted into a coarse kind of. cordage. The 
“fiber” is sometimes extracted. 

Juncus vaginatus.—The Sheathed Rush.—Two specimens of fiber from 
this rush were received from the Victorian collection, and are among 
the many fibers collected and prepared by Dr. Guilfoyle. The plant is 
a native of Victoria, and grows abundantly. It is regarded as a good 
fiber plant as well as an excellent paper stock, and the fiber is said to 
make a good substitute for human hair. Itis a strong growing plant 
and is found extensively on the margins of lagoons and water-courses. 

There are two farms of it in Victoria, one of which is much smaller 
than the other, and which is regarded as the best for fiber, while both 
are used for paper. 

Rushes have been employed in cone way or another for some of the 
purposes of other fiber, but they-are generally employed for mechanical 
purposes only, as in the manufacture of mats, baskets, chair-seats, &c. 
Juncus effusus is cultivated in the province of Oomi in Japan for the 
manufacture of floor mats of the better quality. These are plaited very 
closely, the interstices filled with rice-straw, and are all of one size, 
namely, 3 by 6 feet, so that they can be moved from house to house. 
These mats are described as soft and elastic, and are often three or four 
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inches thick. For common matting, rice-straw is used, or other rushes, 
as Scirpus lacustris, Hydropgrum latifolium, &ec., are employed, which 
grow everywhere. ; 

The finer kinds of rushes (J. effusus) are sometimes bleached in the 


sun, which gives them a whitish instead of the usual yellow color. Of 


the same rushes a lighter matting is made which serves as blinds for 
windows, to protect from rain the thin transparent paper which answers 
for glass. The pith of rushes is sometimes used in making rush lights. 

The fiber of the tall variety of Victoria (J. vaginatus) is sometimes 
over 2 feet in length, while that of the smaller one is 18 to 20 inches, 
In color it is a goiden yellow. Under the magnifier the filaments are 


exceedingly irregular and rough, and are quite brittle.- Twisted together - 


into a thread they are as easiiy broken as Manila paper twine of the 
same thickness. Specimens of paper were also received, manufactured 
from both varieties, as wellas from the “ Coast Rush,” Juneus maritimus. 

Astelia Banksit.—This is a genus of sedge-like rushes found in the 
islands of the Southern Ocean. The plant is a native of New Zealand, 
and grows to a height of 4 feet. “itis rich in fiber suitable for ropes 
paper,” &c. The leaves of A. alpina, which grow on the sand-hills o 
the coast of Tasmania are edible. ‘The fiber is of a dirty yellow color, 
the “filaments” exceedingly coarse and wiry; rather brittle when bent 
sharply, but of considerable strength when tested with a lateral strain. 
The specimen in the collection of the department was prepared by Dr. 
Guilfoyle. 


24.—CYPERACEA, 


 Lepidosperma flecuosum.—_The Slender Sword Rush.—Habitat, Victoria. 
A specimen of fiber from this species was received with the Australian 
collection. It is exceedingly brittle, and can only be used in mats or 
similar articles, where it can be coarsely plaited. According to Dr. 
Guilfoyle, the material can be had in large quantities, and is extensively 
used by the aborigines for baskets, mats, &c. He states that “under 
proper treatment it yields a fiber of good quality,” though the present 


sample would hardly verify the statement. It, however, might be used - 


in paper making, though at best is a poor “fiber.” 

Lepidosperma elatius—The Tall Sword Grass.—This specimen shows 
a much better and stronger fiber than the preceding, and would prove 
useful for making many kinds of coarse cordage. The leaves and 
flower-stalks of the plant grow to a height of 9 feet in Victoria, and the 
plant is found in great abundance, and can be had in large quantities. 
It furnishes a pulp for paper-making, and is used in various ways by the 
natives. This specimen is also from the Victorian collection (Exhibition, 
1876), and was prepared by Dr. Guilfoyle. 


Cladium radula.—The Black Reed.—This specimen was prepared by ~ 


Dr. Guilfoyle, who says: ‘This coarse-growing, sedge-like grass can be 
had in enormous quantities throughout the colony (Victoria). It is ex- 
tensively used by the settlers as a thatching material.” It is & native 
of Australia. As a “fiber” it is of no value, as it has little strength. 
It is doubtful if it would make a good paper-stock. 


25.—GRAMINE A, 
Zea mays.—Indian Corn—Maize.—One of the most interesting exhib- 


its in the’ fiber collection of the museum is a series of specimens illus- 
trating the manufacture of corn-husks into a textile material. The 
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series includes husks, extracted fiber, spun fiber, or yarn, and specimens 
of well-bleached crash and oil-cloths. The specimens were received from 
the Austrian Government in 1863, together with a large series of papers 
made from the same material. 

The first experiments in manufacturing paper from maize were made 
under the direction of a Bohemian named Moritz Diamant, at the Imperial 
paper-imill at Schlégelmuhl, near Gloggnitz. The experiments, how- 
ever, were not satisfactory, as the endeavor to procure paper direct 
from the unwoven plant fiber was always met with great expense. The 
fact that cotton, flax, &c., were first woven and worn and then converted 
into paper, suggested the possible conversion of the new material into 
textiles first, and afterwards into paper. Thus the first process became 
last, and led to the production of a coarse cloth which is useful for forming 
the “body” of oil-cloths, as well as for a kind of toweling which will be 
useful only as it proves durable. The bleached specimens look well, 
however, and have a kind of softness, which, though several removes 
from linen, would recommend them for toweling of the coarser grades. 

The paper samples appear in great variety, and many of them are 
fine and strong. (See the report of this department for 1863, pp. 436- 
438. 


Arundinaria tecta—Southern Cane.—In the paper collection of the 
museum there are a number of specimens of paper made from a fiber 
produced from the southern cane by “steam-blowing,” samples of the 
fiber being also exhibited. In reducing the cane to this fibrous state, 
tightly-compressed bundles of the ‘“bamboo” are placed in steam cyl- 
inders or guns 24 feet long and 12 inches in diameter, and there sub- 
jected to the action of steam at a pressure of about 170 pounds to the 
square inch for about ten minutes. “The gums and glutinous matters 
which hold the fibers together are thereby dissolved or softened, and 
while in that state the cane is blown into the air by the force of the 
steam in the gun, and the fibers are separated by the expansion of 
steam among them.” 

The papers exhibited are of different grades of wrapping-paper, 
“book,” and “news” paper, some of the latter quite white and clear. 
It was claimed by the patentees of the process that good fiber could be 
furnished, from the gun, at $5 per ton. 

The idea of utilizing so coarse a material for paper is not new. The 
Chinese have for ages used the bamboo for the purpose of paper-making, 
employing “‘shoots” one or two years old for the purpose. The system 
of reducing the bamboo is not so simple as the steam-blowing process 
employed with cane, for it necessitates macerating in water for a week 
or more, after which the pieces—some 5 feet in length—are washed 
and placed in a dry ditch and covered with slacked lime for a number 
of days, when they are again washed, cut into filaments, and then dried 
or bleached in the sun. In this state they are boiled in large kettles 
and subsequently reduced to pulp in wood mortars by means of heavy 
pestles. A glutinous substance is then mixed with the pulp, and upon 
this mixture the goodness of the paper depends. 


Bamboo has been and is still used for paper-making in Japan, but only to a very 
small extent. The paper called Chikushi, notwithstanding that the translation of this 
word is ‘‘bamboo paper,” is not made of bamboo; the name has only been borrowed 
from China. 

While upon the subject of maize and cane paper it may be well to 
mention that quite an industry is carried on in the South by the manu- 
facture of paner trom “bagasse,” or refuse sugar-cane as it comes from 
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the crushing mills, in Louisiana. (See closing portion of the second 
part of this report.) 

Stipa tenacissina.—Mat Weed.—This plant, which is only interesting 
as furnishing a paper substance and not a textile, grows abundantly in 
Algeria and alsoin Southern Spain. With the Arabs itis called Alfa, the 
French callit Sparte, and the Spaniards Esparte, by which name it is com- 
monly known in this country. It beiongs to the grass family, growing 
in matted tufts, with long leaves; a bundle of Espario grass, but for the 
color, resembling a corresponding mass of broom. Both in Africa and 
in Spain it is manufactured into sandals, hats, baskets, mats, ropes, 
sacks, nets, &c. The Spanish shepherds employ it in making hurdles 
for their sheep, and the Arabs use it in the manufacture of household 
utensils, weaving it so closely that liquid food can be carried in them, 
The young leaves are eaten by caitle. 

The Esparto was introduced into this country over ten years ago. 
(See annual report of this department for 1868, p. 260.) In late years it — 
has been exported in considerable quantities to France and England for 
the manufacture of fine paper, samples of which can be seen in the mu- 
seum, together with the grass as imported. 

Vetillart states that when the Esparto is reduced to a pulp and exam- 
ined microscopically the fibers are seen to be “short, full, and smooth, 
and display a very fine central cavity. They are remarkable for their 
flexibility and tendency to curl up; they are sufficiently uniform, and 
the diameter is regular for a great part of its length. The points, which 
are rarely fine and sharp, are often rounded, sometimes truncated, bifur- 
cated, or notched.” ‘The fiber separates easily. 

Spartina cynosuroides.—Yresh Water Cord Grass.—This coarse grass 
grows to a height of from 2 to 6 feet, upon the margins of lakes and 
water-courses, in many parts of the United States. A few years ago it 
was successfully employed at Quincy, IIL, in the manufacture of paper, 
the source of supply being the Mississippi River, where it was found in 
vast quantities. It cost at the mill about $5 per ton, and made a very 
firm, better class of brown wrapping-paper—superior to straw—samples 
of which can be seen in the museum. The bruised stalks present quite 
a fibrous appearance. 


26.—DICKSONIE.Z. 


The fiber mentioned in this family belongs neither to the Endogens - 
nor to the Exogens, but to a third group, known as Acrogens, or top- 
growers, which include the tree ferns. 

Cibotium menziesii.—Tree Fern.—This plant is found in the Sandwich 
Islands, growing upon the high lands at an elevation of 1,000 feet, and 
produces a substance resembling silky hairs ordown. It is called Pulu, 
and is used for upholstering purposes, and particularly for stuffing mat- 
tresses. It has become an article of export from the Sandwich Islands | 
to the United States to the amount of several thousand pounds annually, 
the most of which, if not all, is consumed in California. | 

Puiu consists of “the hair-like scales found on the crown of the stem 
and about the base of the frond stalks of the ferns.” One plant will 
furnish but two or three cunces, which requires four years to be pro- 
duced. 

Two other species, C. glaucum and Chamissot, produce the “ golden 
moss,” as it is called by the Chinese, and a species of Dicksonia which 
grows in Madeira also yields a similar substance, which is used for the 
same purpose. It is also used medicinally as a styptic. 
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PAR BPs 
OUR FLAX AND HEMP INDUSTRIES. 
INQUIRY CONCERNING PRESENT PRODUCTION AND MANUFACTURE. 


In connection with the foregoing report upon the vegetable fibers in 
the museum of the Department of Agriculture an obvious necessity 
appeared, a showing of the practical as well as technical and scientific 
sides of the subject, particularly in regard to fibers which are or may be 
grown within our own borders. With increase of population and wealth, 
and advance in art and culture, come new and ever-varying wants to 
be met, requiring diverse material in all modes of combination. Fab- 
ries of strength superior to cotton, textiles of greater tenacity than wool, 
and textures surpassing either in cheapness, are the constantly-enlarg- 
ing necessity of the times. With a present demand for 35,000,000 yards 
‘of bagging for cotton, while flax-fiber enough to produce it is thrown 
away, the effort to extend the production of flax bagging would seem 
to be worth official consideration. 

The importation of products costing, with duties, $20,000,000 per 
annum, of which instead we should export at least an equal amount, is 
a feature in national economy not to be commended. We are introduc- 
ing foreigners, hundreds of thousands per annum, and setting them to 
fruitless competition with the farmers in the production of wheat and 
cotton, cheapening our staple products, while we send abroad for our 
sugar, flax, hemp, jute, and many other necessaries suited to our soils 
and climate. It cannot be continued without serious injury to our agri- 
culture. The present moment is not too early to call a halt in this 
wholesale importation of raw material. One good crop of wheat in 
Europe, with ours enlarged to 500,000,000 bushels, would depress prices 
and spread panic through the Northwest, which would give a new and 
terrible emphasis to the pressing need for diversification of our agricul- 
tural industry. 

There is increase of flax for oil-making in the heart of the wheat-grow- 
ing belt. Its rough straw is used in immense quantities for paper stock 
and largely for bagging. Jute can be grown throughout the cotton 
States, and there is no further doubt concerning the successful cultiva- 
tion of ramie. Abuliton, the mallows, yuccas, and other fiber-béaring 
plants growing in wild profusion, invite wholesale utilization. With 
more invention, easily acquired skill in manipulation, and more method 
in cultivation, and care in preparation for market, great and permanent 
and ever-growing industries may be built up, providing labor for millions 
who need it, and increasing the present prosperity of the country. 

In connection with the foregoing report, it was thought advisable, for 
greater completeness of the work in certain essential points, to issue a 
circular to manufacturers, asking information upon special subjects. 
Such a circular was prepared with a view of obtaining, first, statistics 
in relation to the fiber-manufacturing interest; secondly, to gain a 
knowledge of any recent experiments with new fibers that might prove 
worthy of cultivation; and, lastly, to learn as far as possible the present 
Status of the flax and hemp industries, and what special encouragements 
are needed to further the production of these fibers in this country. 

In January of the present year, copies of the circular were sent to 
flax, hemp, jute, and other manufacturers of vegetable fiber (with the 
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exception of cotton), and to such other persons as are interested in the 
furtherance of American textile industries. At the same time efforts 


were made by special correspondence and inquiry to secure the latest 


and freshest information regarding such plants as ramie, abutilon, the 
mallows, yucca, and others, which are susceptible of cultivation, yielding 
fibers worthy of utilization in the arts. The subject of new machinery 
has also been considered, especially in relation to those fibers which, 
produced as yet only experimentally, have been awaiting a cheap means 
of mechanical manipulation. 
The following is the text of the circular issued: i 
UnItED StaTEs DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, ; 
Washington, D. C., January 1, 1880. 


Dear Sir: A report upon 115 species of vegetable fibers, recently prepared by Mr. 
Charles R. Dodge, of New York City, is ready for publication; but it has been thought 
advisable, in view of the rapid advancement of the jute, flax, and hemp industries, 
and of the growing interest in ramie or China grass, to add a chapter, before pub- 
lication, bearing particularly upon the fibers named, with the latest information, 
statistics, &c., concerning their production and manufacture. It is my desire that 
this report be as complete as possible in its economic and practical features, and, de- 
scribing as it does many new or little-known fibers as well as those of fixed commmercial 
value, with their uses, growth, preparation, &c., to make it of special yalue alike to 
producer and manufacturer. 

For the purpose of gaining correct information as to the manufacture of the fibers 
named, and a knowledge of other fibers that may possibly be utilized to a very limited 
extent, this circular has been prepared, and the appended list of questions submitted 
to manufacturers for reply. 

As the department is particularly interested in encouraging home production, and 
of advancing the cultivation of new or partially-tried fibers that may prove worthy 
of more general use, it is of special importance to discriminate between native and 
imported fiber. If you have had experience with other vegetable fibers than those 
named in the circular (excepting cotton), experimentally or otherwise, any informa- 
tion that can be given the department concerning them will be thankfully received, 
and credit given in the report. The replies to this circular will only be used in pre- 
paring a summary of results, which will interest none more than the manufacturers 
themselves, and will be confidential as far as it relates to the private business of 
individuals, and known only to the compiler. 

Any envelope samples of manufactures or of fibers sent to Mr. Dodge will be subse- 
quently exhibited in the museum of the department, credited to the donors upon the 
regular museum labels. 

Please reply at an early date, using the inclosed return envelope. 

F I am, respectfully, 

ie W. G. LeDUC, 

1 ie Commissioner of Agriculture. 
ae QUESTIONS. 


1. Name of fiber manufactured by you. 

2. Source of supply. 

3. In what form received. 

4, Quantity used per annum}; a imported, b native. 

5. Price per pound as received at the manufactory. 

6. Do you make a difference in price between the imported and native; and why? 

7. What class of goods do you manufacture? Uses of such goods? 
: eo aan you give a general statement of tlie amount of each kind manufactured in 

9. What new machinery or processes have recently been introduced? 

10. Principal market for goods? 

11. How does the native-grown fiber compare with that which is imported ? 

12. What experience have you had with ramie or China grass? 

13. Have you ever tested or manufactured other ahiciaite fibers of native growth, 
as asclepias, abutilon, the mallows, &c., or any of the tropical foliacious fibers, as 
yucca, agave (Sisal hemp), or other fibers, and with what results ? 


14, Give views of special encouragements or hindrances affecting the extension of 


such manufactures. 
At the outset of the inquiry it was proposed to incorporate the gen- 


eral results of the investigation in the main report on the fibers of the 
museum collection (Part 1), and to treat each plant under its respect- 


| 
" 
| 
| 
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ive title and in its appropriate place. This plan has been carried out 
with fibers of whose growth and manufacture we possess only experi- 
mental knowledge, and also with flax, hemp, and jute, in matters of 
general information, history, &c. The economic considerations, ques- 
tions of production, supply, manufacture, and tariff relations of the three 
named fibers, however, are so intimately related and their interests so 
connected, I have concluded to treat them conjointly in this chapter, 
forming Part II of the fiber report. The best methods of cultivation 
and preparation, particularly of flax, have been presented, and a por- 
tion of the report devoted to ramie and other fibers with which practi- 
cal results have been accomplished. The report is presented in the 
hope that our farmers may become more intimately acquainted with 
these great sources of national wealth, and do their share towards mak- 
ing fiber production in this country an assured success. 


PRODUCTION. 


It has been stated that next to wool in the fiber production of the 
United States flax stands third on the list. In 1850 the product of raw 
flax for the whole country amounted to 7,709,676 pounds, falling in 1860 
to 4,720,145 pounds, while, according to the census of 1870, there was a 
product of 27,133,034 pounds. Of this quantity over 87 per cent. was 
grown in the three States of Ohio, New York, and Illinois, Ohio alone 
producing over 17,000,000 pounds. In order of quantity New York and 
Illinois come next, with something over 3,000,000 and 2,000,000 poands 
respectively. These States are followed by Pennsylvania, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Kentucky, and New Jersey, all producing above a 
quarter of a million pounds, Pennsylvania and Iowa together producing 
1,500,000 pounds. It is difficult to estimate the present area in flax, but 
it cannot fall much below 400,000 acres. There has been a decrease in 
acreage in some of the easterly States, but this is more than compen- 
sated in States lying west of the Mississippi, formerly producing com- 
paratively little. 

The five States of Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Kansas had a little 
more than 150,000 acres under flax cultivation in 1869, and about,250,000 
acres in 1877—78. Ohio produced in 1869 17,880,624 pounds of fiber, 
and in 1877~'78 but 7,343,294 pounds, a tremendous falling off. I cannot 
find satisfactory reports of amount of lint produced in other States for 
the last-named date, but the seed figures show an enormous increase in 
cultivation in Western States, especially Kansas and Iowa. In 1869 
Kansas produced but 1,553 bushels of seed and Iowa 88,621 bushels. In 
1877~78 the production of the same States amounted to 291,309 bushels 
and 529,878 bushels of seed respectively. The census of 1880 will show 
still larger figures. Hemp cultivation has for the most part been con- 
fined to Kentucky and Missouri, other States producing it only in very 
limited quantities. As long ago as 1842 the production of Kentucky 
amounted to 15,500 tons. The following table gives the production of 
five States since the year 1850: 


Henp production. 
States. | 1850. 1860. 1870. 
Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 
ADIL ae te eat Sees lat a Am lia rs aint AD bea ciao Sad wiicasas wollen re 17, 787 | 35, 065 gw wiht 
UE Ee eer ee eg ee I sens wip cinin nea adeedduwsa.vawsns casd dp meals 16, 028 | 17, 295 2, 316 
Terra va carn Pee 8 a a ee lis luntdd ean ddaducdssadadute 595 | 1,040 1, 033 
Pennsylvania... ---.--0-- ee nnn nnneneerenen nenne ree nn screen ncedansaennnenaenees 44 45 571 


eee te ee. ote Se eRe ee cee ddccenecdaencrcsensSecceenssas]| snisiepme 294 
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This shows an increase in the first decade—the production being 
doubled in Kentucky—and a very great decline in the second. The 
coming census will no doubt change these figures materially as the pro- 
duct of Kentucky has only slightly increased since 1870, varying from 
7,000 to 8,000, while in some other States there has been a decided in- 
crease. With hemp production, hemp manufacture has also declined 
greatly in Kentucky since the last census reports were made. Major 
Proctor of the State survey is of opinion that not more than 2,500 tons 
of hemp tow are now used in the manufacture of cordage, twine, and 
bagging, in the State. He gives as the several causes for the decline 
in cordage manufacture the introduction of manila fiber, the decrease in 
American ship-building, and the introduction of improved machinery 
in the Hast. “The extent of the change wrought by the introduction 
of improved methods is shown in the fact that in 1840, 4,464 operatives 
produced $4,078,306 worth of cordage, and in 1870, 3,698 operatives pro- 
duced $8,979,382 worth of cordage.” 


FOREIGN SUPPLY. 


The imports of flax and hemp, raw and manufactured, during the year 
1879 amount to $5,781,710, and of this amount, $2,798,465 was paid 
for the raw material in the ratio of one to two, flax being the lesser 
import. 

For the foreign flax supply we depend mainly upon six or seven coun- 
tries, and in the last ten years but fifteen countries are represented in 
all, only eight furnishing a steady supply. Since 1877, inclusive, Russia 
‘has furnished the largest amountand England next, the last-named coun- 
‘try leading in the seven years previous. A considerable amount comes 
from Canada, either in the form of tow or line. The tow being subject 
to a duty of $10 a ton when intended for bagging manufacture, though 
it comes in free for paper-stock. The Boston market is largely supplied 
from Archangel, either direct or via England, though a large quantity 
of this fiber also comes to the port of New York. Holland flax is used 
to some extent, though it is not in such demand as formerly. At one 
time it was considered the most perfectly prepared flax in the market, 
being even at the ends well cleaned and strong. Rotterdam and Zea- 
land flax is imported in small quantities, and Belgium sends us small 
amounts, varying in the ten years from five to seventy-five tons. But 
ten tons were reported for the year 1879. 

It is difficult to get at the true figures as regards any one market, on 
account of the increased amount of indirect importation in small quan- 
tities. Messrs. R. B. Storer & Co., Boston, estimate the quantity of 
flax—hackled and line—and also of tow received in that market during 
the year 1879 to be 3,730,000 pounds. By far the largest portion, or 
3,583,400 pounds, was received from Russia, and of this quantity 
1,405,300 pounds was imported in the form of tow. The small balance 
was received chiefly from, Ireland and the Netherlands, there being 
59,500 pounds from the former country and 87,100 pounds from the lat- 
ter. Very little line or dressed flax was imported last year, nearly all 
of it being hackled or undressed, and flax in this condition of a supe- 
rior quality is imported at a slight duty because a partial manufacture. 

In 1879 the flax importation into New York, as per figures furnished 
by Barbour Brothers, amounted to 1,420 tons, or 3,180,800 pounds; 970 
tons of this was flax costing from $300 to $550 per ton, leaving 450 tons 
of tow valued at $225 per ton, a total valuation of flax and tow to the 
amount of $600,000. 
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Referring to the customs figures we find that for the year ending June 
30, 1879, there were 2,935 tons of raw flax fiber, including tow, imported 
from seven countries, at a cost of $969,451, a falling oif from the pre- 
vious year of $207,778, and a smaller amount than in any year since 
1870, when the raw flax imports were 100 tons less. 

The following table of quantities and values shows the sources of for- 
eign flax supply for the last ten years. 


1873. 


Tons.| Value. 


1874. 


Tons. | Value. 


35 | $14,486 
ba | 12,342 
817 | 385, 963 
278 | 98, 534 
558 | 139, 206 
972 | 104,129 
217 | 76,610 
1,236 | 305,178 
q 1, 289 


9| $3,112 

13 ‘ 
1, 094 | 418, 192 
311 | 107, 345 
$54 | 153, 184 
393.| 43,070 
258 | 93, 995 
439 | 119, 659 
718 


a 


\0, 274 he 399, 747 |4, 171 |1, 137, 737 Ps 426 | 942, 038 


~ 


iG | 1870. | 1871. | 1872. | 
} Countries. j = SocuTS lseaceeea — 
Tons. | Valve. |Tons, | Value. |Tons. | Value. 
| : {ees 
il Shr de eG | iene 2 eo (A 15 | $33, 76 
German é 2 $1, 682 4 1, 344 
Englan 337,608 |1,730 | 506, 075 
Scotland .. 28,509 | 674 208, 082 
BCS RISC re ate eS ee Tl sow cle|lbete eeailos wos, sibs 
Canada, &c 159, 323 | 638 | 152, 690 
British Australasia 52,186 | 398 44, 634 
Netherlan 22,888 | 237 98, 197 
ISS ecco G cence enns 87, 224 |1,517 | 354, 489 
Other countries......... 10 | 2,019 32) 5,412 475 
! Total .......e....(1, 927 |605, 962 |3, 672 |694, 832 
1875. 1876. 1877. 
Countries. ae torn Ta cca rid Gea oe ene ae aT oe ee 
Tons.} Value. |Tons.| Value. |Tons.| Value. 
Belgium ...........- 27 $9, 121 18 $8, 667 44 | $19,458 
Germany ......-.-.- PBy (il ees MA owteiea|s coe Salamis 
Englan once phes6 Sag 609 2838, 331 555 310, 043 747 310, 519 
Scotland ..........-- 730 264,173 | 339 162, 743 250 116, 782 
roland tes. 69 | 30,378) 14 9,539 | 228] 132,917 
Canada, & ......-.. 1,403 | 195,493 |1,540 | 272, 628 |1,685 | 238, 908 
British Australasia.| 139 12419" costae. ca ers 7 730 
Netherlands ........ 189} 63,568| 148] 47,772] 128] 38,573 
PSRSBIA Rea oeeics onc 1,155 | 253,685 |1,037 | 246,769 |1,459 | 385,177 
Other countries.....|...--.|.......... 8 PEPE eae e Jecrcesete: 
i a 
i 4, 322 |1, 112, 405 ’ 659 |1, 060, 437 |4, 448 a 243, 064. | 


Tons.| Value. 


108, 17 
76, 220 


542 | 322,510 
1,275 | 175,121 
il 
49 18, 272 
1,628 | 449, 838 


4,045 1, 177, 229 
| 


Tons. 


458 | 84, 
"35 |" 12, 661 
1,156 | 338, 457 


2,935 | 969, 451 


The finest foreign hemp, and that which brings the highest price, 
comes from Italy, this little kingdom producing over 90,000 tons anau- 
ally, the yearly production of the United States not being over 20,000 


tons. 


The principal foreign supply of hemp, however, is derived from 


Russia, and in the past year large quantities have been imported, owing 
to the insufficiency of the American supply. 

Mr. Joseph Chisholm, of Salem, Mass., states that there are three 
grades or selections of St. Petersburg hemp for general importation, 
the clean, outshut, and half clean, the first being the best, the second 
that which is rejected upon government inspection, and the third the 


lowest and poorest grade. 


“The cleaned was that of which stays and 


shrouds for ships, &c., used to be selected,” because of its less elastic- 
ity. Archangel hemp is shorter than the St. Petersburg, showing the 
effect of high latitude on length of staple. Of other Russian hemps 
may be mentioned the Riga, which is also shorter than St. Petersburg, 
and the Polish, which is an excellent hemp. Russia exported to the 
United States in 1879 but 53 tons of the different grades, and in 1878 
but 49 tons, valued at $6,788. In 1878, Great Britain imported from 


_Russia 287,678 ewt. of all kinds 
American money. | 


, at a total valuation of $2,339,830 in 
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The following table of hemp importation shows the source of foreign 
supply in the last three years: 


Hemp imports for three years, ending June 30, of each year. 


1877. | 1878, 1879. 
Countries. 

Tons Value. | Tons. | Value. | Tons. | Value. ~ 
Slee sachs Pagadian nee ka ae one oae asp 41| $54,585} 449 | 57,408 | 1,036} $101,965 
erp RON seen nebo ee ds oe ene aals meee ari 61 GPA fewer eer | Betpeseecine 62, 146 
England 240] 51,390) 494 | 98,871] 573 | 90, 244 
Scotland é 1 378 4 1, 011 
1, 557 14 4, 225 
119 } 0.35 ences hoeeeeeeeee 


5, 734 170 33, 327 
8, 870 495 44, 657 
6, 788 53 9, 803 

2, 047, 147 14, 587 | 1, 459, 810 
3, 2 


It is not easy to get at the exact amount of “Russia hemp” im- 
ported, as the table also includes the various other “hemps,”as Ma- 
nila, Sunn, Sisal, &c. The trade name “Russia hemp” has been ap- 
plied to Cannabis sativa, to distinguish it from other hemps derived from 
foliaceous plants. Such hemps will be received from the Spanish pos- 
sessions (Philippine Islands), Mexico, &c. Much of the hemp credited 
to England in the above table has doubtless been imported from Russia 
into that country, and re-exported to the United States. A large quan- 
tity of the flax supply comes to us by indirect importation, and princi- 
pally through England. 

The importation of India jute fiber, jute butts, and jute yarn, for the 
year ending June 30, 1879, amounted to $2,873,202. Of this amount, 
$662,930 was for jute fiber,* and $1,702,257 was for jute yarn. This rep- 
resents, in round numbers, 19,000,000 pounds of jute, 97,500,000 pounds 
of jute butts and rejections, and 2,000,000 pounds of jute yarn. This 
does not include the imports of foreign gunny-cloth. 


Imports of flax and its manufactures into the Uniied States from 1870 to 1879, inclusive. 


Manufactures. 
Years. ‘ Flax, raw. ue 
er mann- 

In yards. factures, 

Tons. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1, 927 605, 962 12, 716, 656 3, 536, 506 
3 672 694, $32 | 13, 560, 702 4, 500, 393 
5, 274 1,399,747 | 16, 615, 066 4, 605, 430 
4,171 1, 137, 737 16, 271, 590 4, 156, 801 
3, 426 942, 038 14, 081, 428 3, 391, 327 
4, 322 1, 112, 405 14, 124, $47 2, 478, 295 
3,659 | 1,060,437] 12, 237, 936 2, 218, 110 
4,498 | 1,243,064] 11, 509, 894 2, 406, 008 
4045 | 1,177,229} 11,490,758 2, 922, 842 
2, 935 969, 451 11, 817, 647 2. 876, 190 


*Sunn hemp is also included, a comparatively small quantity of this fiber entering 
the market, principally used for inferior kinds of rope and cordage. ° 


| 20, 503 | 2, 221, 164 | 17, 722 | 1,829, 008 


es 
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Exports of flax and its manufactures from the United States. 


FOREIGN OR RE-EXPORT. 


ede, surah lueddaas nade 13, 602 121, 970 
era £4 i at al aaa Lagan © ne ie 34 4, 957 8, 092 - 160, 011 
PN oo icc ne enki PPA isin 5ce 85 11, 598 24, 276 108, 024 
1873.-+2-20--- 1 RE FEE” i> RD aE SE 45 5, 868 8, 438 175, 33 

RRA 8 755 5, 571 164, 861 
1875 Bed, cn snict ete eeanceda ERE eR 48 6, 535 75, 319 117, 070 
tesa, ..--... SMA eras kccdee 15 1,415 31, 487 73, 952 
DEL ADELE S BURA 12525. eal! sadvwdaweedeal ie eee alate 61, 822 64, 284 
ESR on ee al onl tacoma adele demaemes's Saute 4, 509 98, 305 
ae TE RS 5c a A Lila eay |b osvoaeden cd. 65, 934 64, 282 


Imporis and exports of ‘‘Iussian,” Manila, Sisal, and other hemps and their manufactures, 
from 1870 fo 1879 inclusive. 


IMPORTS. 
Other man- 
Years. Raw. Manufactures. aiietures: 
I- ie ete eee. 
Tons. Dollars. Sq. yards. | Dollars. Dollars. 
bo AW cegscmeccocds Pee eee eernre! bee 22; 557 4, 060, 378 785, 467 124, 535 258, 480 
20,805 | 3,918, 129 931, 658 135, 823 287, 596 
97) 613 4, 580, 049 526, 793 90, 850 366, 891 
20, 573 3, 347, 973 212, 651 40, 414 231, 707 
24, 325 3, 676, 967 75, 301 12; 152 102, 032 
23,063 | 3,110, 303 124, 986 10, 277 98, 805 
17, 979 2, 247, 540 4, 687 774 79, 860 
17,128 | 1, 852, 480 27, 342 7, 404 91, 593 
20, 503 2, 997) 164 9} 582 Z, Zaz 90, 894 
17, 711 iL 829, 008 30, 645 9, O61 98, 600 
FOREIGN EXPORTS. 
: Other man- 
Years. Raw. Manufactures. iiledavan: 
Tons. Dollars. | Sq. yards. | Dollars. Dollars 
ei Gite nin anp's abs om doseage -heone 515 96, 525 794 270 5, 852 
UME Meee Eee t csc us abacancdccosnceatinns 1, 325 Be SOD Vs am oA mips aera | pepe alas otal a 1, 109 
Uo? ere woe tac cab aosdagh'ae bs 344 cares 978 LTB; G56) i. sod 45, ak 1S an obese 1, 663 
“yes PRE Ca 1, 230 224, 544 |..n.- NRL area EPS bers 1, 923 
De sae | Acidic tlie... css. aloe os ie ek 2 ee pene 1’ 646 
WATS Scan soto bc BASesR ses esraeeaore 999 TOG: O24 ae Jama ete eileen eee a 3, 500 
DIG c ce, Petey ee os ceca alias nm Sa minccehe 1, 525 | 196,9)2"| owashbaade <a lna swe init otis 797 
LOW) S58" <a ea eee Jakes 1, 590 200, (SY Wstn daa twaal Pons weet ae 9, 705 
PAIS 4 vcanavicsne ENTS Mae cept add adie % eauen O15 LOB, 294 |sossndiegan ibaa -ahae TEEE re 239 
Nee eee a ae to i Sa kn on ceecatee 889 By a eam He ee er Nee “a 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS. 
All other 
Years. Hemp manufactures. Cables and cordage. iepeg 
ures. 
Cwts. Dollare. Cwts. Dollars. Dollars. 
4, 240 45, 260 9, 997 218, 496 67, 035 
573, 5, 775 10, 207 190, 946 85, 056 
561 7,108 9, 918 195, 901 114, 869 
978 9, 121 } 14, 960 275, 100 170, 725 
i 1, 106 8, 901 16, 289 272, 612 861, 746 
| 2, 140 21, 856 11, 133 171, 196 706, 309 
870 8, 318 11, 200 147, 009 737, 042 
1, 467 12, 182 18, 072 175, 750 695, 625 
2, 325, 18, 210 11, 402 146, 043 1, 056, 709 
1, 281 8, 155 46, 182 170, 179 1, 153, 471 
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Jute, cocoa, and other fibers and manufactures of, imporied and exported from 1870 to 1879 


inclusive, 
IMPORTS. 
Manufactures. 
‘alti | ue G loth, b d | Oth 
| Bs unny-cloth, bags an er man- 
| By yards. bagging. ufactares. 
Tons. Dollars. | Sq. yards. | Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Dollars. 
TET Osew asses che 19,049 | 1,376,762 | 4,565, 827 423,166 | 8, 781, 753 291,218 | 1, 064,131 
THER besos eae | 26,450°| 2, 131, 056 228, 873 28,556 | 30,124,466 | 1,468,902 | 1, 734,474 
ESTO icchievswwecs | 41,851 | 2, 666, 479 185, 257 24, 260 | 12, 137, 603 505, 556 1, 292, 515 
TRIO SEE tee 27,969 | 1,967, 971 89, 102 16,690 | 9,589,503-} 404,851} 2,054,430 
Meramec tenes © 9,799 | 1, 006, 618 6, 411 1,462 | 6,391, 413 341, 148 1, 966, 057 
ci) eae SRS | 21,852 | 1,273, 034 10, 843 1,772 | 3,907, 915 209,622 | 2, 397, 840 
ee eee ae | 60,363 | 2, 384, 881 2, 634 626 | 3,700, 957 197, 016 1, 363, 095 
Ue ARES oe | 50,793 | 2,351,778 1, 191 629 | 3, 248, 465 162, 286 2, 213, 694 
ABTS hea doose cts H 40,997 | 2, 438, 198 162 114 | 2, 864, 450 155, 646 1, 510, 630 
Ve easesecreae 69, 590 3, 781, 037 2, 236 860 | 2,856, 195 146, 660 1, 629, 750 
EXPORTS. . 
| 
673 PSS ol6 | Cowes senate eec ames “its 361, 777 138, 332 19, 702 
135 SHG 0 0 ere lele lee aerate) Seite where 14, 585 623 15, 223 
157 24, 636 4, 620 aol 654, 139 34, 929 13, 644 
734 53, 143 1, 698 122 987, 737 61, 263 20, 869 
159 18, 262 40 10 | 1,501, 325 70, 913 33, 842 
307 SCR | eacoacdacd aacemodsoccd 684, 53 23, 901 22, 381 
1,181 ZG UO 2S ee atetee neers eee alee 408, 099 18, 422 20, 888 
984 97,470" |cenmnteanica| masmer sos Sea)| = see mee sme oll tne someone 39, 218 
1, 168 AIG SGM ee eecace|secceeedeeee 23, 000 959 19, 235 
812 TO: SOB  iciawnieateee ada eas cena S| ae ea Ne ee ee 32, 709 


By reference to the table of flax imports it will be seen that there was 
a considerable falling off in amount of flax imported in 1879 (year end- 
ing June 30), compared with the previous year. Messrs. R. B. Storer 
& Co. account for this from the fact that we were at that time in the 
depth of depression in the linen interest, and manufacturers only im- 
_ported enough raw material to keep the works from coming to a stand- 
still. Foreign and domestic flax was lower than it has been known for 
a quarter of a century, and Scotch spinners, in order to find an outlet 
for their goods, sent large amounts by steamer for auction sale in our 
markets. 
It is said there will be a large importation the present year, both on 
account of the peculiar qualities of the foreign fibers and because of the 
small supply and poor quality of American fiax of the last season. 


QUALITY. 


The question of quality, especially in regard to flax, is one of the most 
important considerations in the fiber industry. The ability to produce 
fiber to any required amount within our own borders is of less moment 
than the ability to produce a quality of fiber that will compete with that 
produced in the flax-growing countries of Europe. It is grown to an 
exceedingly limited extent in this country for fine fiber, though there are 
large areas under cultivation in the Middle and Western States chiefly 
for theseed. For this purpose it is grown until thoroughly ripened, cut 
with a reaping-machine, thrashed upon a common wheat-thrasher—there 
being nothing yet invented to keep it straight—and the straw sold by 
the load at the nearest mill. It is transported like hay, in a tanglede 
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bulk of fiber, pitched upon the load loosely just ag it comes. In some 
sections it cannot be sold at any price, and in such a case is often burned 
to get rid of it. 

There is necessity for greater care and skill in the American produc- 
tion to obtain a finer material, more strength by improved methods of 
treatment, and more evenness in length. The Irish and Dutch sow thick 
for fine fiber. They have a moist climate, too, which gives better fiber, 
although in Northern New York, and New England, Michigan, Oregon, 
&c., the latter especially, fine flax can be grown. Farther south, under 
a hotter sun, the climate is drier, and therefore not so favorable for the 
production of fine fiber. ‘The principal reason for coarseness, however, 
is the production for seed, as has been stated. It is sowed thin and not 
eut until fully ripe. The stalks are large and coarse, and the fiber good 
for nothing but as a substitute for jute butts in the manufacture of bag- 
ging, or tow for paper stock. 

I am informed that flax was sent to market from Connecticut sixty 
years ago that was strong, clean, and as good as any raised in the United 
States at the present time. Very strong and flexible flax alsocamefrom _ 
Northern New York and Vermont, but it was not clean. The meanest 
flax of those days came from New Jersey, though the State is capable of 
growing flax now equal to Archangel flax. Whatis termed North River 
flax at this day, found in the New York market, is strong, but poorly 
cleaned. 

Different grades of flax are used by the various manufacturers, de- 
pendent upon the kind of godds produced. For the finer classes of 
goods foreign fiber is principally used, though the American is utilized 
to a greater or less extent in all manufactures. Goods produced from 
foreign flax are said to be in every way superior, and, of course, com- 
mand the highest prices. A Massachusetts manufacturer of crashes and 
similar grades of linen goods, using flax from Northern New York, 
Canada, and Russia, makes a difference of one-half cent in favor of 
American flax if well dressed, because the fiber is better than the grade 
of Russian used. Another eastern manufacturer considers best Amer- 
ican flax about equal to the third crown Archangel flax, and states that 
this grade is less called for when American is abundant and of reason- 
able price. The Russian flax possesses a great advantage over the 
American, apart from its quality, in its regular and uniform preparation 
for market. The various grades are fixed by a government standard, 
and before any fiber is sent abroad it must be examined and graded by 
officials appointed for the purpose. Manufacturers, therefore, receive a 
flax year after year of about uniform length and color, varying in strength 
only as the crop varies from one season to another. Irom want of ex- 
perience and united action on the part of our growers, as well as from 
the uncertain element of labor, American flax is seldom prepared twice 
alike, and the manufacturer cannot te!l what he is buying without first 
making tests with small samples. The difficulty is increased with the 
number of sellers, as no two seem to seek the same standard. Concerted 
action on the part of both buyers and sellers would tend to diminish the 
difficulty, and with more certain preparation of domestic fiber will come 
an increasing demand. 

In the manufacture of thread requiring the use of fine flax, the im- 
ported is generally preferred and costs about one-third more than the 
native. Some of the eastern spinners say the native does not operate 
smoothly enough to make fine work, and the color is notdesirable. The 
bad color is easily accounted for through careless rotting. On the other 

shand for coarse uses, as in the manufacture of bagging, it is held that 
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native flax tow is the best, though there is less competition in this form 
of flax than any other. Canada flax by some manufacturers is consid- 
ered finer and softer than much of the American, but even here there is 
room for improvement in growing, and in manipulation. 

lt is claimed that the only foreign hemp which comes into direct com- 
petition with American is that imported from Russia. American hemp 
possesses greater flexibility than Russian, though the latter is of more 
equal length, as has been explained, and through its less flexibility is 
preferred for stays and shrouds. On the contrary, Russian hemp can- 
not be dressed so fine as the American, and on account of the greater ~ 
cheapness of the latter, with equal strength, the Russian has been 
nearly driven from the market. Boulogne or Italian hemp has also great 
flexibility with great strength, though coarser and inferior qualities of 
this hemp find their way to our market. Owing to the present scarcity 
of the American product manufacturers have been importing largely 
from Russia again. There is a consequent demand for Kentucky hemp, 
and it is stated that a much larger area has been planted than in many 
_ previous years. Large contracts are said to have been made for the 
crop of 1880 at $5 per 112 pounds. Seed was purchased at $3 per bushel 
and even higher, and land rented at $10 to $12 per acre. With a very 
large crop prices may be depressed and some hemp cultivators may not 
realize all their hopes, though the quality of American hemp has been 
so greatly improved in late years by better methods of softening the 
fiber, and through improved processes in spinning, that it will take a 
higher grade of manufacture, and new sources of demand will be created. 
Fine-dressed American hemp is too good for standing rigging of vessels, 
and can be better employed than in the manufacture of bagging. It is 
very fortunate at this time for the fiber industry that twine binding is 
coming into vogue in the grain fields, in place of wire binding, to which 
there have been serious objections. Hnormous quantities of twine will 
be required by the grain-binders, either of flax or hemp, and doubtless 
the new industry will open many mills throughout the West and North- 
west. 

PRICES. 


Price is such a relative thing, it is impossible to give figures in a re- 
port of this nature that can be quoted at the time of publication. So 
much depends upon the state of the market, with changes in the domes- 
tie and foreign supply, that the price of a product can only be given in 
general terms. A majority of the replies to the circular were received 
in February of the present year (1880), and the quotations may be under- 
stood to apply to that time. In the case of hemp, however, at the date 
specified, the American supply was short, there was a demand upon the 
foreign markets, and for a time everything was so unsettled, quotations 
could only be given from day to day. During March American hemp 
rose in price perceptibly, and is now somewhat higher than_the following 
quotations given as theruling prices in New York on the 8th of January: 
Undressed American hemp, $140 per ton; single dressed, $185 to $190 
per ton; double dressed, $205 to $210 per ton; Russian hemp held at 
$265 per ton for the best Riga; best Italian, $500 per ton; medium, 
$200, and inferior, $175 per ton, all of 2,240 pounds. Water-rotted 
Italian hemp sells in New York for about twice the price of dew-rotted 
Kentucky hemp. 

Regarding the home market for Kentucky hemp, I can only give fig- 
ures from the Lexington Gazette of about the 1st of March, where the 
statement is made that the produce of 800 acres had been bought at $6 
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per 112 pounds, the manufacturer offering $7 per 112 pounds for the crop 
of 1878, with a premium of $50 in additign to the $7. No special reason 
is given for this advance, unless it be the demand for twine from grain- 
binders, to which reference has been made. 

Hastern manufacturers were paying for American double-dressed hemp, 
$210 to $230 per ton, about the middle of February, and for best Italian, 
$300. On the 22d of March the prices of Kentucky hemp had advanced 

to 14 cents per pound on single dressed, and to 16 cents per pound for 
double dressed, $315 to $356 per ton, with prospect of a greater rise. 

About the middle of February, of the present year, dressed flax was 
quoted at 13to15 cents per pound, and broken and scutched flax, about the 
same time,llecentsperpound. In 1863 dressed flax averaged 28 cents per 
pound, from that price down to15 cents in 1870, and 10 centsin 1879. The 
flax mills in the interior are mostly engaged in manufacturing tow, the 
supply of rough flax coming from the country contiguous to the mills 
or within a radius of 12 to 15 miles. Itis made from rotted straw, grown 
mostly for the seed, and is worth as it comes from the thrashing machine 
about $3 to $7 per ton, delivered at the mill. Much of this is used for 
paper stock and for bagging, bringing about $40 per ton. Upholsters? 
stock from green straw is worth $35 per ton; that used for crash and 
twine is worth $100 per ton, delivered in New York and Boston. Rus- 
sian flax tow is quoted at the present writing at about $200 per ton. 

The following tables, prepared by Mr. Proctor, give minimum and 
maximum prices of hemp and flax for twelve months of each year from 
1864 to 1873. It will be seen that the price of Russian hemp has de- 
clined more than that of American: 


Aemseriong. cxepaed : Aanerican undpesed) agit hein), | American flax. 
» _— ~ aod oo Peri 

Yoars. @ <i 2 ae ar as 3 ord oe 

as as 23 SS PPB BS Se ae 

Ey OO Ey tL py a thea Ee oom 

oo — OD oo — Oo oo A 2 On “th 

- Se) by PH bares PE fhgcoaml ML °> ancamel Wer (toed | hee b= 
COG spaces nc vei dccccnccees 250 $350 $140 $225 $400 $600 | $0 16 $0 30 
1 eS ee eee 255 350 120 240 350 6 114 28 
NOR Gcuwwed sos cceweu ssbvencs 310 390 220 300 340 885 17 254 
MSGi as aces aHOeeesdasikaddas 340 885 230 290 345 375 16 23 
LSE SE Ree ee eS 270 400 160 240 240 360 15 24 
TRO aber +e rdcesasccccésee 270 335 175 215 240 360 16 24 
bhai UE. See ee eee 250 320 180 215 240 250 12 21 
TARE S seb h cote ots cae ewe des 255 285 160 190 200 240 123 19 
DBha aaghes cul seeuadswuzoae. 190 275 120 160 200 225 15 18 
ee tetee wate nie wena t aia'a ale ui 175 240 115 130 210 225 15 19 


_ The price of jute and jute butts is materially higher than during the 
previous year. The prices quoted in returns from the circulars show 
that prices range from 3 to 54 cents per pound. 


COMPETITION. 


One of the large New York manufacturing firms state in their reply 
to the circular that Kentucky and Missouri hemp, being used only in the 
manufacture of tarred standing rigging for vessels, small lines, twines, 
&e., does not come in competition with any foreign hemp except Rus- 
sian, which is used for the same purposes. American hemp has been 
the cheaper of the two, however, and has driven the foreign product 
out of the market to a great extent. Much of this quality of hemp is 
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simply dew-retted, as itanswers equally well for cordage, &e., as the 


water-retted, with the advantage of saving the extra trouble: and ex- 
pense of the last-named process. The fine Italian hemp is used princi- 
_pally for spinning into yarns, carpet, warps, fine twines, &c., and now 
that American hemp is beginning to be in demand for spinning pur- 
poses a carefully water-retted article of home production will come into 
competition with it. To compete successfully with it, however, farmers 
will have to learn something of foreign methods of cultivation and treat- 
ment of the fiber; in other words, they will be called upon to compete 
with foreign skill and experience. 

The same may be said of flax-culture; in fact it is the principal draw- 
back to successful cultivation. Itis in one sense a trade that is to be 
thoroughly learned and followed after it is acquired, and it is only by 
long practice and experience that foreign flax-growers are enabled to 
produce @ uniform fiber upon which reliance can be placed. Itis too 
much the practice of American farmers to dive into the latest sensation 
hap-hazard, trusting to luck and good prices—ready to leave it as 
quickly for the next golden promise, be it beet-sugar culture or wool- 
growing. It is not to be understood that the farmer must grow flax or 
hemp, and these products only, but he must stick to the cultivation of 
a certain amount—if he wishes to grow it at all—year by year gaining 
new experience and skiil, which will insure better prices as he produces 
a better article, enabling him finally to compete with European culti- 
vators, climatic conditions being equal. Thus a steady supply will be 
created, which, in the long run, will be productive of an established in- 
dustry and prove a source of wealth to the country. The Russian flax 
will always hold a slight advantage through its grades being fixed by 
government standards. A uniform American standard could easily be 


established, however, if those intereste( in the home flax trade would _ 


take united action in the matter. In all probability increased produc- 
tion would make it a necessity. 


The speciil hinderances to the flax industry in this country are thus- 


summed up by a manufacturer in the interior of New York State: 


Low duties on the imported articles; the extensive cultivation of flax in Canada; 
the hap-hazard and wasteful manner of cultivation and handling here; not being 
able to compete with foreigners in cheapness of labor, nor in quality and value of the 
article. In fact the price has been so low forthe past five years, and there is s0 much 
labor and expense attending it, that it has not paid the grower his expenses. 

At first glance it would appear from the above that flax-culture in 
this country was in a truly lamentable condition, and that there was 
nothing left for American farmers to do but to accept the inevitable and 
let flax severely alone. A little tariff legislation in favor of home pro- 
duction might better things somewhat, though it would be folly to put 
on the screws to any great extent before there was a prospect of a home 
supply. The “hap-hazard and wasteful manner of cultivation” com- 
plained of must be abandoned for better methods, thereby raising the 
‘‘ quality and value of the article,” and paving the way for competition 
with other countries. With new and improved machinery the labor and 
expense of preparation may be lessened, and, taken altogether, there is 
certainly a bright side to the picture. A lesson may also be learned 
from a perusal of the following extract from Mr. Proctov’s letter, to which 
reference has already been made. He says: 

I believe there is a great future for the hemp industry in Kentucky, and the de- 
mand for Kentucky hemp will steadily increase until it is as great or greater than in 


past years; but the demand will require hemp more carefully prepared. Formeriy 
the demand was for cordage and bagging. In the future, in addition to the require- 
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ments for those articles, there will be a large and increasing demand for spinning into 
arns, for fine twines for binding grain, and I believe also for crash towelings and 
‘abrics of various kinds. The agriculturist who anticipates this demand by growing 
the finer qualities of hemp, and preparing it with care for market, can command a re- 
munerative price for this product. 

To return to flax again, it is worth while to encourage its cultivation 
from its competition with other crops. If there are 400,000 acres in flax, 
if it were put in wheat instead, it would yield five to six million bushels 
and aid in reducing the price of wheat. If not in flax it would compete 
with the staple products and reduce the price of them. The seed pro- 
duced in the five states of Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, Lowa, and Kansas 
in 1869 was about a million and a quarter bushels. It is probable that 
the amount of seed produced in 1878 was not far from three millions in all. 

While touching upon the wheat question, let me digress a little: It 
has been the study of political economists and protectionists for long 
years how to frame tariff laws to enable successful competition with the 
Old World, and now we are confronted with the spectacle of a people 
forced to compete with themselves, or to put it more plainly, the older 
sections of the country are unable to compete with other sections where 
farming is conducted upon high-pressure principles. The Western capi- 
talist, with his broad acres stretching away to the sunset, with his gang- 
plows, headers, and steam-thrashers, is enabled to grow wheat and make 
money out of it at prices which are discouraging to the Hastern agricult- 
urist, or even the Western small farmer. We cannot all grow wheat. 
Sheep and cattle even can be more protitably produced in the fertile val- 
leys of the far West, and a “diversified agriculture,” with too many 
farmers, means growing what everybody else is growing at bottom prices. 
- But diversified agriculture should mean something else. Beet-sugar 
and corn or sorghum sugar are no less elements of national wealth be- 
cause furnishing a home supply of a product that would otherwise have 
to be imported, than are flax, hemp, or ramie even. Fiber cultivation 
has perhaps a greater claim, because it is not a new industry, or a for- 
eign industry to be introduced into the country. It is an industry native 
to the soil, so to speak, that has only languished from neglect, a neglect 
that perhaps the national government is to a certain degree responsible. 

If the eastern and middle sections of the country cannot compete with 
the large wheat farmers of the far West in producing grain, they can at 
least do something towards preventing importation of vegetable fiber 
by turning their attention to the fiber industries. Western farmers owe 
a fair share of their success to improved machinery, and it is through 
improved machinery and new processes—turning the corners more 
sharply with their eyes wide open—that our Eastern farmers will be en- 
abled to produce textile products that shall in time drive foreign fiber 
from our markets. 


MANUFACTURE. 


Mr. Gary, of Dayton, Ohio, a flax manufacturer, estimates that at 
present, in the West and Northwest, there are 100 flax-mills, producing 
on an average 300 tons of tow of all grades. He estimates three-tenths 
for upholstering, four-tenths for paper stock, and three-tenths for 
bagging. One hundred mills, producing an average of 300 tons each, 
would give, in round numbers, 30,000 tons as the total flax manufacture 
of the West. According to the percentages given, 9,000 tons each are 
used for bagging and upholstering, and 12,000 for paper steck, the totals 
amounting, at a rough estimate, to over a million dollars, 

The last census states that there were 60 mills in 1870 in the Western 
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States. For the whole country, in the same year, there were 90 dressed- 
flax mills, 33 for bagging, and 9 for linen goods. Those manufacturing 
dressed flax and linen goods were located in ten States. The following 
table gives the number of mills in each State, number of hands em- 
ployed, and amount of production. 


DRESSED FLAX. 


Number | Hands em-} Value of | Value of 
States. ef mnillg. | ployed. material.’ | producta. 


5 | 78 $31, 750 $91, 400 

1 106 3,3 6, 000 

1 3 2, 660 5,700 

3 5 24, 000 33, 300 

46 253 | 166, 545 284, 385 

27 358 136, 509 346, 405 

g ; x 3 | 225 4, 300 

LENT er ae aaa Bees ae ee ee cs-Nrcamenenis 3 30 10, 155 22, 020 
Vermont BES Bah ee I i ep ta bp eS OS UE be Cee Ee 1 3 1, 540 2,500 | 

Wisconsin ......... Aon arenwubsaRsbeavtennswaosaw Ree ree a 22 5, 850 19, 000 

FLAX AND LINEN GOODS. 

MUICHINAI eee ee eee nets aioe tcansund nent Genmeecmnass 1 5 865 i 225 

“Rn cr Ph a BA ed CU 8 817 336, 170 "790, 250 

IO TESTU yea Se ee eee eee cee ser 1 88 132, 000 175, 000 

OC eee en Ces conc ammust ca adocen cannes co cadee s 2 135 96, 562 163, 900 

BARU CGIAR Kot t ddd casuoanmamdnn as dcuelnucedus castes u i 2, 400 12, 000 

UNOS AN Oden tee ne Jeo co cadsmanpacnel top amecank 1 250 128, 000 374, 400 


By reference to the above table, we find that the total production of 
dressed flax for the whole country amounted to $815,010, while the 
manufactures are almost double, or $1,516,775. 

In the manufacture of bagging, flax is not taken into account sepa- 
rately, jute and hemp being included. The materials used, however, 
in the 33 bagging-mills enumerated below were as follows: American 
hemp, 7,063 tons; flax tow, 5,050 tons; jute, 5,691 tons; jute yarn, 
4,672 tons, and other materials to the value of $109,413, making a total 
valuation of $2,624,684. The products were: Bagging, 12,287,922 yards 
of bagging, 1,215,000 yards gunny-cloth, 942,864. yards cloth, 767,296 
pounds yarn, and other products to the amount of $473,260, a sum total 
of $4,034,404, There were reported 406 looms working bagging, 5,103 
spindles, 63 cards, and 289 hackles. The following is the table of bag- 
ging-mills in 1870: 

BAGGING—FLAX, JUTE, AND HEMP. 


Stat Number | Hands em-| Values of | Value of 
ns of mills.| ployed. | material. | products. 


| rae EMMI SESS Fa A ok phar gee MI AS : 113 | $136,000 | $290, 000 


MGM CHNKH fio ds danbudauiacnvetuessndsddcdstetlin: meant 1 1, 288 1, 752, 120 
PassaChusette « ccoweccuensenapenednbeavanpucewsmnesnmn- 2 234 10, 000 
MASS80UTI - 5c ceccanespacsccnsncccranscrnmscnsennscussan= 2 333 750, 000 
Now JOrs0y-.ccanccenseusnnensenns ebneccunanvcourersena 4 484 621, 245 
NOW ROLE bo pucswendsecchnetesathecensa~scepanscelurer 4 209 | 215, 500 
7a) ey UN eb 9 em MS a Aa LAA 1 7 497 799 
Pennsylvania o 22. scscon see sens oetenetenauccentous pays Neg 72 105, 000 

Lui feats es Wad CORREO Ma aba Mba ALE YS ERTIES 23 2,170 | 2,624,e82 | 4,607, 664 


er ne ac i ee Eg ae et 


What is the present status of the bagging industry? Hemp has en- 
tirely gone out of use as a bagging material, and jute butts, imported 
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at a very low rate of duty, have driven bagging flax to the wall. It is 
estimated that there were about 33,000,000 yards of bagging used to 
cover the cotton crop of 1879. Of this quantity about 28,000,000 yards 
were made of jute butts and rejections, and the remainipg 5,000,000 of 
flax straw, principally in the Western States. 

It is impossible to estimate the amount of American dressed flax con- 
sumed at the present time. The replies to the cireular upon this 
question were not full enough to venture even a rough estimate. Itis a 
ridiculously small amount at best, too small for acountry boasting such 
diversity of soil and climate, and a farming element eharacterized by 
its intelligence and go-ahead energy. The quality of the last crop was 
considerably below the average, and the yield was likewise small. The 
quality of Irish flax has also been poorer, and it has advanced so rap- 
idly in price that we have had to import more than ever of Russian, 
Belgian, and Dutch flax. It is stated that the Russian exportation of 


flax in various forms has averaged 80,000 tons for a series of years. 


Fiax manufacture is increasing in this country, several new mills hav- 
ing recently been started in Massachusetts, and, with the revival of 
business, others will doubtless spring up and there will be a demand 
for all the flax that can be produced if it comes up to the required 
standard. 

A prominent Boston manufacturer, since receiving the cireular sent 
out by the department, has furnished the American Cultivator an inter- 
esting article showing the importance of this industry in American agri- 
culture. The writer says in closing: 


At one time, while Great Britain and Ireland had $40,000,000 and 1,000,000 spindles ° 
papioyes in flax-spinning, the United States had less than $1,000,000 invested in the 
industry. Almost every farmer can grow and manufacture a small crop of flax to ad- 
yantage. The last census shows that 1,730,000 bushels of flax-seed were raised, an 
insignificant quantity compared with the importance of the article. Thia would be 
enough to support three linen factories of about 20,000 spindles each. ; 

It is well known that American cordage is made mostly of Russian hemp,* and the 
government manufactures its own cordage for the rigging of its navy, also using Rus- 
sian hemp. Looking to our own interests, wouldn’t it be to our advantage to make 
our own cordage from American flax or hemp for about half the same money? Flax 
is more quiet in the market now, but it is believed that the demand for it is going to 
be much larger than it has been in past years. With the introduction of improved 
flax machinery, the yearly product should now be millions of bushels, producing fiber 
enough to make this country independent of theforeign product. The average prod- 
uct of seed is between 6 and 7 bushels per acre, with 600 to 909 pounds of straw. 
Compared with grain crops flax, in many localities, is a much better crop for farmers. 
The industry is destined to become an important branch of agricultural labor in 
thig country, especially throughout the Northwest. 


As an illustration of the extent to which hemp is used, according to 
the statistics of Massachusetts, in 1875 the steck used by linen and 
cordage manufacturers in that State was 1,912 tons of flax, costing $300 
per ton, and 14,065 tons of American hemp, costing $160 per ton, 

In a recent communication on the subject of Kentucky hemp, Mr. J. 
R. Proctor, of that State, says: 


The manufacture of cordage from hemp began in Kentucky as early as 179 
hemp bagging for cotton bales in 1801 or 1805" and H oaneisie in ee cangiciaie of 
these articles was very great. In 1840 ont of 388 establishments in the United States 
engaged in the manufacture of cordage, 111 were located in Kentucky. In 1850 the 
establishments in Kentucky had increased to 159, producing $2,311,199 worth of bae- 
ging and cordage. In 1870 the manufacture had so declined that only 9 establish. 
ments were returned on cordage, producing $178,182 worth of material, and 11 estab- 
ot engaged in the manufacture of bagging, using 6,292 tons of American 

emp. 

“The writer makes a slight error in this statement, as but little Russia hemp haa 
been imported in late years, the American product being cheaper. dastil ogi 
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~ Tt is generally believed that jute bagging has permanently supplanted hemp bag- 
ging, and that hemp must seek other uses. While this is measurably true—and it is 
also that hemp is rapidiy being introduced in other uses—it is also true that by im- 
proved processes"in spinning tow it is possible to make a superior and higher priced 
bagging ffom hemp tow than from jute. The low price of Kentucky hemp, and the 
improved methods of softening and rendering it capable of being spun, will compel 
manufacturers to use it more than formerly, and we may expect to see an increased 
demand for hemp for spinning purposes. 

The first Kentucky hemp hackled for the Eastern market was probably in 1844. The 
dressed line was sent east and was used in cordage; the tow was used in bagging at 
home, the dressed hemp costing the Eastern cordage-makers about $400 to $500 per 
ton! As the home demand has decreased the Eastern demand has increased. Ten 
years ago out of 5,000 tons of hemp “‘dressed” in Lexington the East took 2,200 tons; 
the remainder was made into ball-rope and bagging athome. Now the East takes all 


the hemp handled at Lexington and all the dressed hemp from Frankfort, showing an - 


increased demand for hackled hemp in the Eastern market. Spinning machinery was 
first adapted to flax fiber. Gradually machinery has been made stronger and more 
suitable to the spinning of hemp, and in France, Italy, Bavaria, and other European 
countries the spinning of hemp by machinery has made rapid progress. The manu- 
facturers in the eastern part of the United States began some years since to mix hemp 
with flax in the manufacture of yarns, crashes, twines, &c. The products, with the 
exception of coarse twines, being all sold as flax. 


Hemp is not altogether a Kentucky product, although this State has 
for a long time led in its production. It can be grown with equal success 
in Missouri and Illinois and other Western and Southwestern States. Its 
cultivation, as far as conditions of soil and climate are concerned, could be 
extended over quite a range of country if the farmers were to turn their 
attention to it, and there was a demand for all that might be produced. 
The following letter from a Kentucky hemp manufacturer, bearing upon 
' this subject, is worthy of perusal: ‘ 

LEXINGTON, Ky., March 12, 1880. 

Dear Sim: Permit me to make a few statements in regard to hemp culture. First, 
Kentucky has but thirteen counties that can grow hemp, and hemp land has been 
rented as high as $20 per acre, to be sown in hemp this year. To buy land it will 
cost from $60 to $100 per acre. That is too high for farming land and the hemp cult- 
ure is finding its way west where land is much cheaper, and more hemp can be raised 
to the acre than here. It has been tried in Kansas and Nebraska in a small way, and 
has proved a success. Several farmers have gone from here. 

I am fifty-four years of age, a rope and twine maker by trade, having gained my ex- 
perience from working fibers for many years. 

I remain, very respectfully, 

CHARLES RICHARD DODGE, Esq. THEO. TEBAW. 

On the Pacific slope jute seems to hold the first place in coarse fiber 
manufacture. Large quantities of Calcutta jute are employed in the 
manufacture of grain-bags, wool-bags, fleece-twine, burlaps for baling 
purposes, hop-cloth, yarns for fuse-making, and otheruses. In 1879 one 
firm in San Francisco manufactured 6,000,000 bags, 12 ounces weight 
(22 by 36 inches), for the sacking of wheat; 100,000 bags, 34 to 4 pounds 
(size 40 by 90), for baling wool; 100,000 pounds twine, and over 50,000 
vards of burlaps. Bagging and burlaps are not the only uses to which 
the coarser kinds of jute are employed, as large quantities of this fiber 
are consumed by the Eastern manufacturer in making cordage and small 
rope for inland purposes, where no great strength is required. The 
finer jute fiber enters inta the fabrication of many kinds of flax goods, 
such as coarse crashes, cheapening them materially, and answering the 
purpose just as well, provided they are always sold as mixed goods. 
Large quantities of jute and linen mixed goods are imported into this 
market from Scotland, which country it is said controls the jute trade. 


Until jute becomes a native product and is produced cheaply and in - 


sufficient quantity to make it an American industry, for the sake of 
national prosperity, we can do no better than employ native fibers to as 
great an extent as possible in the manufacture of such goods as have 
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been enumerated above. That hemp is being so utilized by the Kastern 
manufacturers is a step in the right direction. What is needed is a 
steadily increasing supply and demand which shall build up a healthy 
industry. 

The statement was made this spring, about planting time, that “our 
people [in Kentucky] are almost wild about hemp. ” Figures were given 
showing the prices paid for seed and rent of land, and it was surmised 
that the farmers might be “ running it into the g eround. ” ‘This is one of 
the unpleasant phases of fiber production—and indeed the same may be 
said of any crop giving an irregular supply and demoralizing legiti- 
mate cultivation. The price is bigh; there is little of the product on the 
market, with a demand for it; and everybody goes into its cultivation 
pell-mell. In the mean time the manufacturers look abroad for their 
supply, buying largely and making contracts ahead ; the new crop comes 
on, and prices are depressed; the farmer loses money, or at least does 
not meet with his expectations, and hemp culture is declared “a delu- 
sion and a snare.” 

While this should deter farmers from rushing into eultivation reck- 
lessly, growing the fiber because nearly everybody else is growing it, 
and expects to make a pile of money out of it, it should not prevent 
those who wish to make fiber production a part of their farm practice 
from going into its cultivation. Well-grown and carefully prepared 
fiber will find a market, and as manufacturers become certain of a regu- 
lar supply there will be an increasing demand. Aiready there is a pros- 
pective demand for hemp in the manufacture of twine to supply grain- 
binding machines, which it is said may tax the productive capacity of 
two such States as Kentucky and Missouri. A correspondent of the 
Lexington Gazette, writing upon this pew industry, says: 

Iron and wire have advanced so materially as to make twine much cheaper, besides 
being preferable in other respects. One pound of twine of the required tensile 
strength for binding grain, say 65 pounds strain, will measure 800 feet to the pound, 
while wire of the requisite tensile strength will only measure 300 feet to the pound, 
and thus it will be seen that twine at 263 cents per pound (it is now 15 cents) is as 
cheap as wire at 10 cents per pound, and it is likely to be higher. One party in this 
city (Lexington) has a contract for sixty tons of twine to be used for binding grain, 


and some anxiety is felt to get an adequate supply. Twine binders are ae largely 
into use, and must ey entually supersede the wire binders. 


Although the use of hemp may be largely turned in the fhe to the 
manufacture of twine, cordage, and spun goods, it is still claimed by 
Western bagging-manufacturers that, if sown thick and cheaply con- 
verted into tow, remunerative prices can always be obtained for a fiber 
for bagging purposes. The class of hemp tow referred to, compared 
with jute butts, would command 24 to 3 cents per pound. Our farmers 
ean readily tell whether they can grow it at these figures and make any 
profit out of it. The statement was made by the Saint Louis Board of 
Trade afew years ago, that in the Hastern markets Missouri dressed 
hemp has the ‘preference over that grown in Kentucky, at the same 
price, though the latter State with a large and superior crop in 1876 was 
able to underseil Missouri. 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS. 


How will tariff legislation better the prospects of flax culture? At 
present everything seems to favor the manufacturer. The argument is 
used that raising the duty would only increase the price of goods of do- 
mestic manufacture and make competition with foreign goods impossi- 
ble, as we produce neither an adequate supply nor the requisite quality. 


. i} 
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Such an argument has weight viewing the case from the manufacturers 
standpoint, but would not a little protection at the same time prove an 
incentive to home production of the raw material and enable us to keep — 
at home a large share of the $800,000 now paid out to foreign producers 
As it is, little dressed flax is imported, the manufacturer buying scutched 
flax as a partially manufactured product, at a low rate of duty, and dress- 
ing ithere. The ratio of foreign to native-dressed flax used in the United 
States is said to be about 7 to 2. The flax is hackled in Europe, reduc- 
ing it one-half while doubling its value, and it is then imported at about 
the same as the raw material. With a protective tariff a vast industry — 
would spring up, and our farmers would reap a portion of its benefits. 

There is another consideration of far more importance to the flax 
interests, the bare statement of which should prove its own argument. 
In the case of dressed flax it is claimed we could not at once furnish 
anything like a supply should the foreign markets be suddenly cut off. 
That does not alter the fact that we do now grow hundreds of thousands 
of acres of flax straw, the greater part of which is wasted after the seed 
is taken off. Why is this vast production allowed to go to waste? A 
manufacturer of Muncie, Ind., thus answers the question: 

It can only be attributed to defective and ignorant tariff legislation. In 1879 there 
was imported 119,595,200 pounds of jute butts, used exclusively for paper and baggin 
manufactare, at an average price of 24 cents per pound, including $6 per ton pap 
duty. At this low price flax-siraw manufacturers are unable to compete with jute 
butts. In the same year there was imported 1,300,458 bushels flax-seed, averagin 
$2.40 per bushel. Covering for cotton, allowed at 10 cents per yard, for which it coul 
be furnished, would distribute throughout the Western States about $3,300,000 derived 
from an article that at present is principally wasted. Besides giving employment to 
thousands of laborers, it would also give flax culture an impetus that would enable 
us to supply the demand for seed instead of our having to grow corn, wheat, and hom- 
iny to export and trade for it, paying freight both ways, together with the different 
margins of speculators. 

I would strongly recommend the appointment of a commission, comprising men - 
thoroughly conversant with their respective branches of manufacture, requiring pro- 
tection, in order that each may be intelligently represented in an action by Congress 
for the revision of the present tariff. 


An Ohio manufacturer, writing from Cuyahoga Falls, says of the flax 
industry: 
It was greatly hindered by the hostility of the New York cotton-brokers, apparently 


in the interest of the jute-bagging manufacturers, which led to the stoppage of our 
mills during the year 1879. 


I do not know to what special action the writer refers, but I am in- 
formed by jute-manufacturers that the New York Cotton Board will 
receive no cotton whatever baled with flax bagging, giving as a reason 
that flax bagging is so dirty it makes a difference in the price of the cot- 
ton. This would seem an unjust discrimination—certainly in the interest 
of a particular manufacture—and tending to discourage flax-bagging 
manufacture. I cannot think, however, that the point is made against 
flax-bagging in general, but against bagging made of unfit material. 

In 1878 the various cotton exchanges of the country took action to 
discriminate against poor bagging manufactured from unfit material. 
Green or unroited fiax-straw is held to be objectionable when made into 
bagging, as cotton baled with such an article is not only injured by the 
fragments of bark and “‘shive,” but is liable to be stained by it into the 
bargain. The Board of Trade of Saint Louis, in commenting upon the 
action of the cotton exchanges, says that native flax, if well prepared for 
use, reaches as high a standard as any other article used for the manu- . 
facture of bagging. Inthe Western markets jute has almost a monopoly, 
some hemp bagging still finding its way to market with occasional lots 
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of bagging from well-rotted fiax. The prices of bagging in the Saint 
Louis market a year ago—the lowest ever known—ranged as follows: 
Flax, 7 to 8 cents per yard; hemp, 9 cents; and jute 94 to 10 cents. 


_ The following is received from Austin, Minn.: 


Since 1872, when Congress took off the duty on jute, it has been impossible in this 
State to manufacture bagging for cotton baling. I had just undertaken to manufact- 
tre it. Now no use of the vast acreage of flax fiber is made but in one establishment 
in the State, and that for upholstering purposes. Thousands and thousands of dollars 
worth of fiber in this State and Wisconsin is rotting upon the fields. Although I am 
out of the business I am satisfied that, with proper encouragement, a new source of 
révenue might be opened to the farming and manufacturing interests of these two 


_ States. 


At the recent Ohio agricultural convention, Mr. J. M. Allen, of Colum- 
bus, presented quite an array of interesting facts upon this subject. He 
has kindly sent me a synopsis of his paper, from which the following ex- 
tract is taken: 


“In 1869 there were about 90 mills in operation—14 of them bagging-mills—running 
about 140 looms. Thirty-six of them were in Ohio, distributed through almost as 
many counties, giving employment to about 4,000 hands, who received some $200,000 
per annum in wages. These mills consumed nearly 30,000 tons of raw material, for 
which the farmers received about $1,500,000. The operations of 1869 aggregated 
nearly $2,000,000, about all of which was direct production. The cotton crop of the 
country had to be bagged. In 1606 less than three-sixteenths of the cotton crop was 
covered with flax bagging, but such was the increase of production that in 1869 and 
1870 quite three-fourths of it was thus covered, leaving but one-fourth to be covered 
by the foreign product. The flax crop had increased in the same period from 52,546 
acres and 12,000,000 pounds to 90,000 acres and 80,000,000 pounds of fiber, an increase 
of about 400 percent. With proper encouragement and protection this increase could 
have been maintained for years to come. But in 1870 the duty upon gunny cloth (the 
foreign product coming in direct competition with flax) was reduced to such an extent 
as to make the manufacture in this country impossible, and in 1871 every flax-mill in 
the country was closed, and privileges, machinery, and expensive exyferience went 
down. 

The year 1871 in the above should read 1872, as in the year 1871 more 
flax was used in bagging than all other materials together. The pro- 
duction of Saint Louis alone for 1871 is stated in round numbers to 
have amounted to 3,250,000 yards. In this manufacture the raw ma- 
terial consumed was as follows: Flax tow, 14,199 bales; jute and jute 
butts, $8,561 bales; hemp and hemp tow, 4,756 bales. This shows a con- 
sumption of Western-grown fiber (flax and hemp) to the amount of nearly 
19,000 bales, 27,500 manufactured; a fraction over 30 per cent. only of 
imported jute fiber being used. The history of the year previous shows 
that the supply of the home product was not equal to the demand. 
The cotton crop of 1870, reaching nearly to 4,500,000 bales, taxed every 
bagging loom in the country, to its utmost capacity; and even with the 
opening of new factories, large orders for bagging went abroad to make 
good the short supply which seemed inevitable. It is stated that there 
Was constant antagonism during 1871 between holders of raw material 
and manufacturers, and, in order to effect sales, prices were gradually 
“forced down.” This may have led to the reduction of the tariff on 
jute for bagging manufacture. 

To return to the question of protection, even the manufacturers them- 
selves desire a little “encouragement,” in the way of a free introduc- 
tion of the raw material as well as of machinery. The superintendent 
of one of the largest flax-mills in Eastern Massachusetts thus writes: 

There is every encouragement in the world for investment in flax and hemp spin- 
ning. Properly conducted, it is a very remunerative business. One thing, our ma- 
chinery should be introduced customs free—raw material also free. Our native skill, 
with a little added experience, will be able to keep from our market the millions ef 
Irish, German, and French linens annually imported, 
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A Delaware jute manufacturer writes: 


For several years past the absence of profit has been the chief discouragement. 
Now, however, with the revival of business, from its having been almost impossible 
to get the cost of production, a decided improvement in this respect has taken place. 
Should this state of things continue, as the quantities of jute goods imported largely 
exceed those produced at home, we have little doubt that the domestic production 
will rapidly increase. The machinery used is mostly imported at a duty of from 35 
to 45 per cent, ad valorem. The raw fiber used is also subject to a tax of $15 per ton 
specific; while some of the principal productions, such as burlaps and carpet yarns, 
are subject to a duty of but 25 per cent. ad valorem. With the immense factories, 
large capital, and long experience of the British manufacturers, added to their ability 
to purchase the fiber at $15 per ton less than Americans, and their ability to buy ma- 
chinery at about 40 per cent. less, including freight, it is almost impossible to compete 
with them where but a 25 per cent. ad valorem duty is imposed on their productions 
except when the price is high. Hence, the burlaps used in this country are almost 
exclusively imported. 

Another manufacturer writes to the same effect, that the chief hin- 
derance to successful flax and jute manufacture is foreign competition— 
not quite duty enough on coarse linen goods. If protection is good for 
the manufacturer, and will enable competition with the foreign markets, 
will not the farmer derive equal benefit from a protection which will en- 
able him to compete with the foreign producers? It certainly is a poor 
rule that does not work well both ways. If the statement of our cor- 
respondent in Dayton, Ohio, is correct, that there is flax enough grown 
for the seed alone in the United States to supply all demands and uses 
for the fiber, and that a little protection against jute and foreign tows 
would place the flax industry of the Northwest upon its feet again, isit 
not worth consideration? The tariff question is a grave one to settle, as 
there are so many conflicting interests involved. It is a question that 
cannot be decided hastily in favor of the interest representing the 
greater amount of capital, or having the greater influence. “ Powerful 
pressure” is a good motive as far as it relates to the running of a steam- 
engine, or the turning of a turbine water-wheel, and particularly so if 
the machinery of a large manufacturing establishment is moved in con- 
sequence; but it is not an agency to be used in securing wise legisla- 
tion. There is but one way to grasp the question, and that in its rela- 
tion to the best interests of the whole country. We cannot legislate 
for the benefit of the manufacturer alone at the expense of native pro- 
duction of the raw material; neither‘can we protect the farmer at the 
expense of the final consumer. There is a point, however, at which the 
best interests of all classes will be subserved, and any effort that may 
be made toward an equitable and just tariff in regard to fibers will lead to 
the establishment of native industries, which will prove to the country 
® vast source of wealth. 

CULTIVATION. 


In this limited report it is not. proposed to give a treatise on flax or 
hemp culture, but to indicate briefly a few of the most essential points 
in its profitable production. That it is not an exhaustive crop, as 
urged by many, is abundantly proved by repeated chemical tests in this 
country and Europe, showing that flax takes less inorganic matter from 
the soil, per acre, than wheat, oats, barley, or tobacco. I1t must, how- 
ever, prove an exhausting crop, as its cultivation is practiced In many 
portions of the West, where the seed is sold ta the oil mills, the straw 
burned, and nothing returned to the soil. As the fiber is composed of 
elements taken almost wholly from the atmosphere, while the mineral 
elements of the soil are found in the waste niaterial of the plant, the 
only rational course te pursue suggests itself. 

If, therefore, only the fiber is sold, the oil extracted from the seed, and the residue 
made into oil-cake and fed upon the farm, the plant retted upon the land on which it 
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fs grown, so that the glutinous substance washed out in the process be returned to 
the land, or, if water retted, the steep water pumped up and spread over the land, and. 
the shive or woody part composted with the manure of the farm, or simply spread 
over the land, it will be found that, instead of deteriorating, land will steadily im- 
prove under the culture of these plants, and at the same time yield a fair profit to 
the farmer. 


Foreign flax-producers are of the opinion that flax improves the soil 

instead of serving to impoverish it, and that a peculiar advantage at- 
tending the cultivation of hemp and flax is that a crop of the former 
prepares the land for the latter, and therefore a crop of hemp is a clear 
gain to the farmer. Hemp has been grown for a number of years upon 
the same ground in Kentucky without the fertility of the soil being per- 
ceptibly deteriorated. There seems to be no reason why flax culture 
‘cannot be carried on as profitably in this country as in any other if 
proper care is taken to keep up the fertility of the soil, due attention 
being paid to rotation, and, above all, bestowing upon the crop careful 
culture. 

Mr. Proctor gives as the rate of yield of flax in Ireland 300 to 521 
pounds of fiber to the acre, and an enormous yield of 1,210 pounds is Pe- 
corded. The average yield for Belgium in ten years amounted to about 
470 pounds. In France the figures are stated at 505 pounds, Holland 
471, and Russia (where less care is taken) 280 pounds to the acre is re- 
corded. Land is less expensive in this country than in foreign flax-grow- 
ing sections, and importing the fiber must add to its cost, so there is 
every encouragement for flax-growing in this country for those who wish 
to farm with brains. 

In selecting a soil for flax-growing, a moist, deep, strong loam upon 
upland will give the best results. Barley lands in the Middle States are 
held to be the best, and in the Western States new prairie and old turf 
lands are frequently chosen. A weedy soil is not to be thought of, and, 
in this connection, manures that are liable to contain ungerminated seeds 
should be avoided. 

A New York State flax-grower of long experience considers that heavy 
clay loam stands first as regards both fiber and seed; gravelly loam second 
best—produced but half a crop; light sandy loam and coarse gravel third 
best. Im Kentucky and other hemp-growing States this crop is consid- 
ered “an excellent preparation for flax, freeing the land from weeds; 
and if the hemp was retted upon the land and the shives burned or, 
better, spread it in the spring, the land would be in good condition.” 

Flax culture in Russia is conducted upon alluvial soils, on the vast 
plains in the interior, which are subject to annual overflow from the 
rivers, leaving a rich deposit upon the soil. It is therefore the lack of 
high culture in Russia that accounts for the lower grades, and less quan- 
tity per acre, of flax. The roots penetrate deeply, and deep loam that 
is not liable to excess of moisture nor yet too great a degree of dryness, 
is the best suited to the crop. Such soils are found in river bottoms. 
The soil of much of our prairie land in the west will answer for flax cult- 
ure, and recent timber lands are also considered good if there is proper 
drainage. It has been asserted that “the Livonians, when clearing a 
forest, burn the wood upon the surface as a preparation for flax,” and 
that such a soil is preferred by them to any other. ’ 

One great element of success in foreign flax cultivation is the careful 
attention paid to the rotation of crops. In Flanders, growing the crop 
upon the same ground once in ten years is considered the best system, 
though the plan is not always adhered to. A favorite rotation in Flan- 
ders is potatoes; barley, seeded with grasses; meadow, cut for soiling 
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stock; pasture; and fifth, flax, or one-half in oats, 80, 0n the return of 
the rotation, the part that was in oats may be put into flax. ‘ 


Mr. Proctor states that it is the custom in Belgium on good soils to — 


put in flax after clover, tobacco, hemp, or wheat, while on light soils the 
crop will be barley or rye, with turnips following them the same year. In 
| Ireland one plowing after wheat is considered sufficient, though two and 
even three arebetter. Largecrops arealso obtained upon peat bogs and 
clay substratum. Of thesoilof Belgium which growsthe finest flax, itis 
said that its fertility has less to do with the suecessful production of flax- 
fiber than the careful culture bestowed upon it. In addition to this, it 
is to “ the nnstinted supply of manure, of which the quality and mode of 
action on the soil and plants is a matter of careful and anxious study, to 
an equally careful attention to the quality of the seed and the properties 
of the plant, and last, but not least, by carrying out a well considered 
system of rotation, that the Flemish farmer owes his success in flax- 
culture.” 


In our own couniry it is desirable to plow in the fall, and again in the © 


Spring as early as practicable. The soil should then be harrowed and 
reduced to fine tilth. If the land is at all cloddy it should be rolled. 
The best manures are phosphates, plaster, ashes, and salt. Three or 
four bushels of a mixture of equal quantities of the three latter have 
been used as a special flax-manure. According to Dr. Ure, 30 pounds 
potash, 28 of common salt, 34 of burnt gypsum, 54 of bone-dust, and 56 
of sulphate of magnesia will replace the constituents of an average 
acre of flax. The Belgian farmer prefers liquid manure, “collected 


mainly from the cow-house, stable, &c., and allowed to ferment in cis- 


terns built for the purpose; with this the oil-cake is mixed. The quan- 
tity of this manure varies from 100 to 300 hectoliters per hectare. As 
many as a thousand oil-cakes are sometimes applied to an acre.” 

In Courtrai, where flax is rarely sown upon the same land oftener than 
every eighth year, generally following wheat or oats, the land set off for 
this crop the ensuing year is covered with farm-yard manure immediately 
after harvest; twenty-five to thirty cart-loads are often applied to the 
acre. It is spread, plowed in four or five inches deep, and allowed to 
remain four or five months, when it is harrowed and plowed in again 


@ little deeper, and at the same time trenched with spades. It remains . 


in this condition during winter; it is harrowed in spring and liquid 
manure applied to the extent of 2,500 gallons per acre. In this country 
chemical fertilizers are preferable to other forms of manure, as they are 
free from seeds of noxious plants. 

In the selection of seed the greatest care should be exercised to get 
that which is perfectly clean and free from the germs of weeds. As to 
the kinds of seed to plant, there are great ditterences of opinion. From 
experiments made by the Fiax Society of Ireland, it was demonstrated 
that home-grown flax-seed yielded the best results. The Dutch Associa- 
tion for promoting the interests of flax industry recommend the White 
Blossom Dutch seed for American planting. It produces abundance of 
seed, but a coarse fiber. Where fine fiber is desired, the Blue Blossom 
Dutch is preferable.* In purchasing seed the heaviest, brightest, and 
plumpest should always be selected, and that which has not been taken 
from different crops preferred. 


* In the Kentueky flax and hemp report it is stated that persons desiring to import 
foreign seed for planting can order through their commission merchants, or they can 
get pure Russian seed from the following: Odessa Exchange Committee, Odessa; 

essarabian Horticultural School, Kishinef; Committee of Riga Exchange, Riga, 
The Dutch seed can be obtained from the Dutch Association above quoted, Rotterdam, 
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_A bushel to a bushel and a half of seed is the average for New York 


and other States producing fiber, though for fine fiber it is recommended 


to sow two bushels. In Belgium and Russia, where the finest linens are 
produced, the average is two to four bushels. Of course, it is well un- 
derstood that with thick sowing there is less branching, and the fewer 
and higher the branches are upon the stalk the better will be the fiber. 
When planted for seed, the reverse of this practice is observed, as the 
thinner the seed is sown the more branching will be the plants, and, in 
turn, more seed will be formed. Western farmers, growing for seed 
alone, sow only half a bushel, or three pecks at the limit; but Eastern 
farmers, desiring both fiber and seed, sow usually five pecks, and it is 
stated that the yield of seed is larger than that obtained by the Western 
farmer. Mr. Proctor advises sowing not less than two bushels of seed 
per acre, where a good fiber and profitable yield are desired. ‘ Finer 
fiber is obtained from early-sown flax. Good results, however, can be 
obtained by sowing whenever conditions are right, from March to latter 
part of May.” The sowing should be as even as possible, and the ground 
may be leveled with aroller, if it is designed tocut with a reaper. This 
plan of harvesting is hardly to be advocated, however, except where 
the plant is grown for seed alone. As the seed is very smooth and slip- 
pery, it requires considerable practice to distribute it evenly. In broad- 
cast sowing, plants should stand about one inch apart over the field. 
Sowing by means of machinery has been suggested, though probably 
hand-sowing is the best method to pursue. 

After the seed has been distributed as evenly as possible, a brush 
harrow, or harrow of short teeth, should be used, and even a roller is 
advocated in some cases to compress the earth and insure early vegeta- 
tion. Objection is made by some to the introduction of horses upon 
the land after its final preparation and sowing. Mr. Todd, author of a 
prize essay on flax culture,* prefers a light brush harrow, made by bor- 
ing holes into a piece of scantling, into which bushy twigs two feet 
long are fastened. If more brush is required, additional pieces may be 
nailed to the scantling. A man or boy can drag the machine over the 
field by means of a light pair of shafts. An inch is a sufficient depth 
to cover the seed. 

After the plants are up they should be kept as free from weeds as pos- 
sible, and the work should be performed while the plants are about five 
or six inches high. It is exceedingly doubtful, however, if hand weed- 
ing will be practiced to any great extent in this country as is done in 
Hurope, and the greater care, therefore, is to be exerted in freeing the 
soil from weeds beforehand, and in the careful selection of clean seed. 
Women and children perform this work in Belgium, creeping over the 
field upon hands and knees, always working towards the wind, so that 
the young plants may be blown into an upright position again by the 
current of air coming from an opposite direction to that in which they 
have been pressed down. 

The proper time to harvest is when the leaves begin to fall and the. 
stalks to assume a yellowish tinge. The plan usually adopted abroad is 
to pull the flax, though much of it is harvested in this country with the 
reaper. Theobjections tothelatter mode of harvesting are the loss of fiber 
and injury to its working qualities, and the gathering of weeds with the 
flax. A writer in a former report says that by cutting low, the ground 
having been previously rolled and kept free from weeds, the objections 
disappear. However, pulling undoubtedly gives the best results, where 
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fine fiber is desired. Allowing the seed to mature injures the quality of 
flax, and the seed will mature on the plant equally well after cutting or 
pulling, if it is suffered to remain until perfectly dry. 

Wm. L. Lowrey, a practical flax-grower of New York, makes the fol- 
lowing suggestions in regard to pulling: 


This should be done when one-half or two-thirds of the bolls are brown. Allow me 
to remark that work on the flax crop has just commenced at this period of its growth, 
and that if the flax is uneven, poorly coated, and in wet spots badly lodged, it will 
be impossible by any other method to produce good fiber. On the other hand, if the 
flax is in qnality and yield of fiber prime at this stage, and care be not exercised in 
handling and rotting, the result will be the same. Clasp several straws in the right 
hand, pass them to the left and pull with both hands. Repeat this until the hand is 
full, lay this down, repeat again, and then tie both handfuls in one bundle. Atnight 
we set up all that is pulled during the day in loose stooks. This method preserves uni- 
formity in curing, and part of the flax is not sunburned while the other is green and 
unfit for sheltering. As soon as it is dry, draw it into the barn to whip. 


Another method : 


When the fiax is standing erect, a handful should be grasped with both hands just 
below the seed-bolls, and pulled obliquely from the ground with a sudden jerk, the 
dirt adhering to the roots shaken off or knocked off against the boot. The handful 
or “beets” should be kept even at the root ends, of an even size, and laid straight 
upon the ground, two handfuls together crossing each other diagonally. 


Second growth, or short flax, should be pulled afterwards, and bundled 
separately. The flax should be put in small bundles or sheaves, tied 
with sun-dried rushes or wisps of hay, or similar material, and not with 
flax straw, though if the seed is ripe the farmer may proceed with the 
rippling at once. Asa general rule it is best to set up the flax in the 
field for a few days that it may be thoroughly dried. In Courtrai the 
flax is always dried in the field, stacked without rippling, and left 
for steeping until the next spring. To insure preservation of the seed, 
the straw is put into stooks without tying into sheaves, and placed upon 
cradles for preservation from dampness. “The seed ends are put in 
alternate layers, and the stooks are from four to six sheaves in height 
and from three to four wide, the whole thatched with straw.” After 
thorough drying the flax is put into stacks like ordinary grain. Keeping 
for three years is said to improve the fiber, which will scutch more easily 
and profitably. 

Separating the seed-bolls from the straw is termed “ rippling,” and it 
is performed either in the field or in the barn during winter. Much of 
the Irish flax is placed in the steeping-pools without the removal of the 
seed, though such a wasteful plan should not be practiced. Rippling is 
performed in many ways, among which may be named tramping the 
straw with horses moving in a circle; by the use of the cylinder of a 
thrashing machine; by drawing through a heckle; by rollers operating 
by horse-power ; by thrashing with flails, or by whipping over a smooth 
stone or board. When done with a heckle—which is provided with iron - 
or steel teeth set in a solid block of wood—the workman grasps asmall 
handful of stalks near the butt end and draws them through the comb, 
a large winnowing-sheet having been placed underneath the apparatus 
to catch the seed as it falls. Leveling the ground and tramping it hard 
will answer the same purpose. One of the best methods of rippling is 
to pass the heads through plain rollers—allowing the heads only to come 
in contact with them—which crushes the bolis and allows the seeds to 
separate and fall. In Great Britain a machine is in use for this purpose) 
constructed with a powerful framework, the rollers remaining free at. 
one eud, so that the flax-stalks may be held in the hand while the heads 
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alone are being subjected to the pressure of the rollers. The whipping 
process is thus described by Mr. Lowrey : 

Place a flat stone on the barn-floor, with one edge inclined to an angle of forty-five 
degrees ; set another under it to block it up; clasp the bundle with both hands near 
the roots, raise it, and with a smart stroke bring it down across the stone. Repeat it 
several times, until the seeds are mostly broken from the straw. Clean the seed with 
a fanning-mill. 

The next process is the “retting,” which is accomplished by two 
methods—water-retting and dew-retting. The latter is most practiced 
in this country, though the former gives the best results. The retting 
is simply a process of fermentation by which the gluten holding together 
the fibers in the stalk is dissolved and the woody core or “ boon” is de- 
composed, so that the flax when broken will be easily detached from the 
waste matter called “shives.” In dew-retting a ton of straw is spread 
evenly over an acre of moist meadow, about the Ist of October, the bun- 
dles a foot apart and in straight rows. They are turned occasionally by 
inserting a pole under the straw and opened with a fork, if the retting 
is found to be progressing unevenly. The time varies for the operation, 
the condition of the straw and state of the weather having much to do 
with it. One to two weeks in good weather is considered sufficient, 
though in dry weather a much longer time is required. Water-retting 
requires from five to ten, and in some cases even twenty to thirty, days. 
Tt should be carefully watched, and taken out of the water as soon as the 
fiber begins to separate from the core or woody part and the harl or 
cuticle will peel from the fiber. 

The softest water is unquestionably the best for steeping, and river 
water is therefore preferable to spring water. It is thought that flax 
is given a better color when retted in a slow-running stream than in 
Stagnant water, as all impurities are removed. Where access cannot 
be had to rivers or to lakes or ponds, the farmer must construct 
steeping pools. These pools are generally 12 to 18 feet long, 6 feet wide, 
and 4 feet deep. It should be protected from the wash of surface water. 
When asmali running stream can be carried through the pool it will be 
found quite advantageous; more so than when spring water is used. If 
spring water only be available, it is best to fill the pool some six weeks 
before it is needed for use, in order that the infiuence of the sun and air 
may soften the water. It should also be kept clean and free from min- 
eral and vegetable impurities. A pool 38 feet long, 34 to 4 feet deep, 
and 10 feet wide will serve to ret an acre of flax. A writer in the jour- 
nal of the (British) agricultural society states that water which has 
flowed over peat or has lain on peaty soil for some time is very good for 
retting flax, the antiseptic properties of the peat correcting the usual 
defects of stagnant water. In regard to the influence of the bottom of 
the pit upon the color of the fiber, clay bottom is said to give a yellow- 
ish-white tinge, alluvial soil a bluish shade, while peat often gives a very 
pure white. 

In placing the flax in the pool the sheaves are packed loosely, a little 
sloping, and resting on their butt ends. One layer in a pool is best, 
though two are sometimes packed. Sometimes the work is done before 
the water is let in, where there is a ready supply, enabling the workmen 
to place the flax more regularly. The Irish flax-growers say that flax 
must be covered from the light by sods, with the grassy side underneath, 
or with long wheaten straw, kept down with stones or heavy logs of 
wood. The point is to keep the flax entirely under water, without com- 
ing in contact with the bottom of the pond or pool. 

When fermentation begins to take place the water shows signs of tur- 


i 
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bidity and is slightly discolored; gas begins to be evolved and is given 
off with unpleasant odor. As the decomposition becomes general more 
weights will be required, for the flax swells and rises, A thick scum is 
formed upon the surface of the pool, which, if possible, should be removed 
by allowing a slight stream of water to flow over the pool. It is not 
possible to give any limit of time for the perfect accomplishment of the 
retting. In warm weather, with occasional rains, the time will be 
hastened; cold nights,'on the contrary, retard the operation. Coarse 
flax requires a much longer time than fine. The writer quoted above 
Says: n 

When it is ready to take out it will be observed to. sink in the pool; but it requires 
a much more careful examination from time to time, The test in Holland is as fol- 
lows: A few stalks of average fineness are selected and are broken in two places a few 
inches apart. If the inner part or wood will then pull easily out with the fingers, 
and does not break the fiber or drag any of it with it, the flax is considered sufficiently 
watered. If allowed to remain longer the fiber is injured, and becomes weak and 
cottony. If taken out sooner than this test shows to be advisable, much of the fiber 
is knocked away in the scutching, and the general quality is dry and coarse. The 
test should be tried at intervals of three or four hours after the fermentation ceases, 
for if the weather be warm the change for the worse is rapid. 


As soon as the retting is completed the flax should be lifted from th 
pools, and upon this operation too much care cannot be bestowed, as 
the use of implements, as hooks or pitchfork, only serve to injure the fiber. 
The weights are removed, and the straw or sods taken to the manure- 
pit, as in their water-soaked condition they contain valuable elements 
needed again in the soil. The bundles should be taken out of the water 
by hand, two or more persons assisting in the operation. They should 
then be set up upon their butt ends in the field to allow the water to drain 
off gradually. It is ready to spread in twenty-four hours after taking 
out, though rain will retard it to thirty-six hours. 

The next process is the spreading or grassing, by which the fiber is 
cleansed and improved in color. A newly-mown grass-field will answer 
for this purpose, and the flax is evenly and thinly spread over the field. 
The flax should be turned once or twice, by means of poles 8 or 9 feet 
long, to insure uniformity of color, and the grassing is finished in three 
or four days. Thoroughly dried fiber separates from the woody matter, 
contracting slightly, and when this is noted it is time to lift; or a few 
handsful may be tested with the scutching-machine, When lifted tie in 
sheaves, pack under cover, and the flax is ready for scutching, or can 
be kept for years, if so desired. This account, condensed from a prize 
essay by James MacAdam, jr., a former secretary to the Royal Societ 
for Promotion and Improvement of the Growth of Flax in Ireland, wil 
give American cultivators a knowledge of the best practice with flax- 
retting in Ireland, where the greatest care is bestowed upon the operation. 

All writers seem to agree that the waters of the river Lys, in Flanders, 
are particularly favorable to flax-retting. Steeping is there carried on 
as a trade by men who have no other occupation. The Courtrai flax is 
all steeped in the river, large quantities of fax being brought great dis- 
tances for the purpose. Mr. Proctor’s account of the Courtrai treatment 
of retting is so concise I give the quotation entire: | 

The flax tied up in small bundles is placed perpendicularly in wooden frames or 
erates of from twelve to fifteen feet square. Each crate is launched into the river, 
and straw and clean stones laid upon it until it sinks just enongh below the surface 
of the stream to leave a current both above and below it, which carries away all im- 
purities, and keeps the fiber clean during the period of immersion. The average time 
required is fromseven to'ten days. Towards the end of May the average is nine to ten 
days; in August, seven days; in October, twelve days. As scon as the flax has been 
sufficiently steeped, the erates are hauled ashore, and the flax spread upon,the grass to 
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dry, preparatory to undergoing the process of breaking and scutching. The “route 
sage” at 


at Courtrai is usually performed in May or in August and September, after 


which the flax merchants of Brabant and the north send their agents among the 


farmers, who purchase from house to house, and on a certain day attend the chief 
town to receive the “deliveries,” when the qualities of the crop and the average 


prices are ascertained and promulgated for the guidance of the trade, 


The author just quoted advises beginning with dew-retting, to be fol- 
lowed with water-retting after the farmer has gained experience. There 
are several patented processes of retting, by which the disintregation 
and decomposition are hastened by raising the temperature of the water 
artificially, or by treating with steam. In this limited report, however, 
it will be as well to omit further mention of them. 


HEMP. 


This being a much coarser fiber than flax, requires a good, strong soil 
for its production. Any good, rich, loamy land is adapted to this erop, 


as the blue-grass region of Kentucky, the limestone prairies of Mis- 
souri, or the fertile plains of Illinois. What has been said concerning 
the preparation of the soil for flax will apply equally well for this crop. 
Fall plowing upon heavy soils will greatly improve their condition, as 
the influence of the frost is beneficial. The land should be again stirred 
in the spring, though the last plowing should be quite shallow, that the 
surface soil acted upon by the frost may be retained. It may be left to 


' the sun’s influence for a few days, when it is ready for the seed. One 


bushel of seed is generally sown to the acre in Kentucky. Itis thought 
that ‘ there is nothing gained by sowing more than enough seed, as the 
hemp if too thick will thin itself by smothering out the smaller plants, 
and this must be done at a loss to vitality.” The best seed is of a 
bright gray color, and should be well filled. 

There will be little trouble with weeds if the first crop is well destroyed 
by the spring plowing, for hemp generally occupies all the ground, giv- 
ing weeds but little chance tointrude. For this reason hemp is regarded 
by some agriculturists as an excellent clearing erop when introduced 
into rotation to precede flax. Hemp is discious, bearing male and 
female flowers, both of which can be used for fiber, though the male 
hemp ripens earlier than the female. In Europe it is stated that hemp 
is often grown in plats or beds with paths between, that the male 
and female stalks ean be pulled separately. The female plants do not 
mature their seed until about three weeks after blossoming; they should 
be allowed to stand until the lower seeds begin to ripen, when it is time 
for harvesting. ‘ 

Hemp was formerly pulled by hand, and is now to a certain extent in 
European countries. It is now harvested by cutting the plants off at or 
near the ground by means of a heavy knife or implement made specially 
for the purpose. This implement is crooked upon the edge, and is bent 
toward the shaft of the handle, so that by a rapid stroke the stalks are 
severed. Machinery is sometimes used when the stalks are small. 

In cutting, the stalks must be laid in rows, even at the butts, and 
should be allowed to lie for a few days, a week at the farthest, to dry. 
When the crop has become sufficiently dried the stalks may be put up 
in bundles—the remainder of the leaves will for the most part drop off-— 
and the bundles should be set up in shocks to dry thoroughly before 
stacking. ‘Ifthe hemp is to be water-retted the drying is unnecessary, 
and some authorities think that better results are obtained when the 
hemp is retted immediately after harvesting. It is said that hemp 
steeped green will require only four days, but if allowed to dry eight 
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days will be required to steep it in water.” Late-cut hemp is frequently 


put into shocks after spreading without being bound up, a simple band 

keeping the shock standing. Binding into sheaves, however, after cur- 
ing, and placing in round stacks or ricks until spreading-time, is the best 
practice. Manufacturers prefer a water-retted hemp, and the Navy regu- 
lations are said to call for it; ine ice, however, for cordage hemp has 
hardly warranted the expenditure of the extra labor required, and our 
farmers, as a general rule, dew-ret their hemp. With the demand for spin- 
ning-hemps at better prices there will be a call for water-retted fiber. 
Farmers are not only unwilling to take the trouble, but few have the 
necessary skill or appliances. Retting by water has been carried on in 
a small way in Illinois; and it is said that Henry Clay introduced the 
practice into Kentucky, but it was not followed for reasons given above. 

Mr. Proctor says that the best time for spreading hemp for dew-ret- 
ting is in November or December, but it is well to begin spreading sooner 
if there is a large crop, that the labor of breaking may be commenced 
earlier. Hemp retted in winter is of a brighter color than that spread 
in October. It is usually stacked and spread upon the same ground 
upon which it is grown, and when sufficiently retted, as can be deter- 
mined by breaking out a little, it is again put into shocks. If the hemp 
be dry the shocks should be tied around the top tightly with a band of 
hemp to keep out the rain. The shocks are made firm by tying with a 
band the first armful or two, raising it up and beating it well against 
the ground. The remainder of the hemp is set up around this central 
support. By flaring at the bottom and tying well a firm shock can be 
made that will stand firmly without danger of being blown over by the 
wind. 

The slat hand-brake is used in Kentucky, the machines being carried 
around the field to avoid the removal of the hemp straw. — 


RAMIE, 


The question of ramie cultivation, which attracted so much attention 
in the Sonth some years ago, is not by any means a dead issue, or an 
abandoned experiment. The results obtained at that time proved that 
the plant was successfully introduced into the country, though its sue- 
cessful production—as far as making its cultivation an industry wascon- 
cerned—fell short of the mark. The cultivation of ramie has been 
carried on in late years—in a small way, it is trne—in New Jersey, un- 
der the direction of Emil Lefranc, the veteran ramie culturist of Lou- 
isiana, with a fair measure of success. 

Mr. Lefrane writes me that winter is not so great an obstacle as it is 
thought to be. Covering the plants saved them well enough last year, 
and as it gives three crops a year in its Northern home there is almost 
the same chance of profit here asin the South with more cuttings. Five 
crops have been cut in Louisiana the same year. : 


A number of gentlemen in the vicinity of Newark and Philadelphia 


have grown ramie during the previous year, and I am informed that 
parties in Maryland propose to go into its cultivation quite extensively. 

Mr. Dennis, of Newark, has purchased land in Virginia, which he ex- 
pects to devote to ramie cultivation, and now that the New Jersey legis- 
lature has passed a bounty bill encouraging its production in the State 
we may look for others embarking in it for profit. Another encourage- 
ment is the recent invention of a ramie machine, described upon an- 
other page, which does its work most effectively, and removes one of 
the greatest obstacles to successful ramie production. 

The ramie plant, Boehmeria tenacissima, was first introduced into this 
country in 1855, from the botanical gardens of Jamaica, and cultivated 
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in the United States Botanical Garden, and subsequently in the experi- 
mental garden of the Department of Agriculture. (See annual report 
_ of this department for the year 1867, page 220.) 

Inthe report of the department for 1873, Mr. Lefrane states that it 
was introduced from Mexico in 1867. The writer says “‘ to two persons 
is due the credit of its introduction into the United States, viz., Monsieur 
Ernest Godeau, in that year consul of France in New Orleans, and Be- 
nito Iioez!, a Bohemian botanist, once a resident of Santa Compana in 
Mexico.” 

In this year it was given a fair test and abundantly proved its adapta- 
bility to the new soil and conditions, as many specimens now in the 
museum of the department will testify. Through the intelligent efforts 
of Mr. Lefranc and cthers interested in promoting this industry, prac- 
tical direction was given to the experiment, and the question of manu- 
facture, or rather of preparation, as well as production, fully considered. 

In the annual report for 1873 (quoted above), published Just six years 
after the reintroduction of the plant, there is a full and comprehen- 
Sive article giving the results of the experiment, after the first fever of 
enthusiasm had subsided. In this itis shown that the plant had held 
its own during that time, even propagating in rich alluvial soils without 
cultivation. It was also grown from the seed, notwithstanding the im- 
pression that it could only be grown from cuttings. See article in Report 
Agriculture 1870, page 170, from which the following extract is taken: 

The ramie plant, or China grass of commerce, cultivated in many parts of the South 
from seeds furnished originally from this department, is found well adapted to that 
portion of the country, and when it can be utilized cheaply it will become a staple 
crop. * * * In Goliad, Tex., it grows well both from seed and roots; and in Aus- 
tin the staple is reported long, fiber excellent, white and silky. 

Reference is also made to other localities where grown. 

Of perennial growth, the stems die in winter, but new growths shoot 
up in the spring, producing strong vigorous stalks in so short a time 
that it is an easy matter to secure four crops a year, and the plants are 


better for the cutting. A specimen in the museum, some 4 feet long, - 


or more, with the fiber disintegrated for half its length, was from the 
fifth cutting in the same season in Louisiana. Thus it is proved that 
successiul cultivation is possible, though “ destructive overflows, and 
finally the discovery of the fact that water was too near the surface of 
the soil for such deep-rooting plants, caused the suspension of the enter- 
prise in that section, which, moreover, has become, from social and polit- 
ical turbulence, very unpropitious for any new industry.” Believed to 
be a semi-tropical plant, it was not until the Department of Agriculture 
grew it in the open air in the centennial grounds that the idea of adapta- 
tion to a northern climate was suggested. Here was the commence- 
ment of the more northerly experiment with the plant, though it was 
already known that in the colder regions of Northern China the roots 
are dug up and kept through the winter in cellars for replanting in the 
spring, like potatoes. 

Judge Watts, then Commissioner of Agriculture, resolved to proceed 
with the experiment; Mr. Lefranc was commissioned to conduct it, and 
the first Jersey plantation, aj Camden, was started with roots from the 
“ Centennial patch,” and those saved from inundation in Louisiana. Re- 
garding the success of the experiment, I give Mr. Lefranc’s own words:* 

I was surprised that the growth turned ont superior to any growth in the South, 
and standing all winter without the least damage, sprouted abundantly in the follow- 
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ing spring as if it were in its congenial sphere. This prolific and vigorous growth in- 

creased in luxuriance and number of stems all the summer, especially after each eut- 

ting. * * A large quantum of minerals, phosphate, and silicious elements in the 
soil, and oxygen and carbonic acid in the air, account for the superiority of New Jer- 
sey over other sections regarding that plant, which, unlike cotton, has all its valuein 

the bark, like flax and hemp. Ramioe derives its principal food from the air. That 
explains the possibility of its triple annual cuttings and extraordinary abundance — 
without exhausting the soil more than any other plant. Three crops of four and five © 
feet each are certain from April to October, after the first season has formed the stand. 
Being protected against decp frost by a thick coating of leaves, hay, or straw mixed 
with some stable manure, the stand will last indefinitely and constitute a permanent 
income. Tho leavesof the plant itself will do very well for that covering and manur- 
ing; when dried, leaves are non-conductors of cold, and they generate—especially 
ramie leaves—a certain amount of ammonia, which is a good fertilizer. The experi- — 
ments referred to were made in ordinary sandy soil, such as is found all over West 
Jersey. 


The experiments were repeated at Haddonfield and Newark by a num- 
ber of gentlemen interested. in ramie culture. As to yield, where the 
stand is fully established, it is stated that three crops of stalks, 44 feet 
in length, will give 8 tons of dried stems and 1 ton of cleaned fiber per 
acre, or about 123 per cent. Ten dollars a ton is the most recent figure 
given as the possible value of the dried stalks bundled. 

As the report of this department for 1873 may not be available to 
many readers of these pages, I will give a brief extract from the ramie 
article to which reference has been made, describing the mode of cult- 
ure, and the manner in which stands are obtained. At the time it was 
written ramie culture was confined to Louisiana. Ii is as follows: 


First. Whether for nursery purposes or for cultivation, the land must be sufficiently 
elevated to receive the benelit of natural drainage, because the roots will not live long 
in a watery bottom. bs 

Secondly. The soil must be deep, rich, ight, and moist as the sandy alluvia of — 
Louisiana. Manure supplies the defects in some lands in these respects. 

Thirdly. The fields must be thoroughly cleared of weeds, plowed twice to the depth © 
of eight to ten inches, if possible, harrowed as much as a thorough pulverizing re- 
quires, and carefully drained by discriminate lines of ditches. ater must not be 
allowed to stand in the rows of the piant. 

The land being thus prepared, planting becomes easy and promising. December 
January, and February are the best months in which to plant. Roots, ratoons, a 
rooted layers are the only available seed. They are Ronernly four or five inches lon , 
carefully cut, not torn, from the mother plant. The dusty seed produced by the 
ramie stalks in the fall can be sown, but it is so delicate and requires so much care 
during the period of germination and growth that it seldom succeeds in open land. 

Furrows 5 or 6 inches deep and 5 feet apart are opened with the plow. The roots 
are laid lengthwise in the middle, close in succession if a thick stand of crop is de- 
sired, but placed at intervals if nursery propagation is the object in view. 

The first mode will abserb 3,000 roots per acre, but will save the labor of often fill- 
ing the stand by propagation. The second mode will spare three-fourths of that 
amount of roots, but will impose the obligation of multiplying by layers. Being 

laced in the furrow closely or at intervals, the roots are carefully covered with the 

oe. Pulverized earth and manure spread over the roots insure an early and luxuri- 
ant growth inthe spring. When the shoots have attained a foot in height they are 
hilled up like potatoes, corn, and all cther plants that require good footing and pro- 
tection from the fermenting effect of stagnant water. The imtervals between the 
rows being deepened by the hilling have also a draining influence, which can be ren- 
dered still more effective by ditches dug across from distance to distance, say 15 feet. 

Good crops are obtained by thickening the stands. The stems are then abundant, 
fine, straight, and rich in fiber. Close planting is then necessary, inasmuch as it 
prevents the objectionable branching of the stalks. The period at which the plant is 
ripe for cutting is indicated by a brownish tinge at the foot ofthe stems. At that 
early stago the plant, though greenish, yields a fine and abundant filament. The 
first cutting may be unprofitable on account of the irregularity and sparseness of the 
growth; but if the stand is razeed and manured over the stubbles the ensuing cut- 
tings will be productive. lor that purpose the field must be kept clear of grass until 

he growth be sufficiently dense to expel the parasites by its shade. That necessary 
density is obtained by means of the important laying process. This consists in bend- 
ing down, right and left along the growing stand, the highest switches, and in coy- 
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ering them with earth up to the under tip, which must not be smothered, One of 
the causes of the perennity and of the vigor of the plant is the nourishment it draws 
from the agencies of the atmosphere. Consequently the leaves of the layers should 
never be buried under ground. When properly performed, laying is very profitable; 
it creates an abundance of new roots, and fills up rapidly the voids of the stand. 

After two years the plants may be so thick as to spread out in the rows. Then the 
plow or the stubble-cutter has to chop in a line, on one side, the projecting ratoons. 
te well executed, this operation leads to notable advantages. It extracts roots or 
fractional plants suitable for the extension of the cultivation elsewhere; it maintains, 
as a pruning, a vigorous life, and developes a luxuriant growth in the stand. If 
always applied on the same side of the row, this sort of stubble cutting has the re- 
markable advantage ofremoving gradually the growth toward the unoccupied land in 
the intervals, and of pushing it into a new position without disturbance. 

That slow rotation preserves the soil from rapid exhaustion, and the ramie from 
decay, through the accumulation of roots under ground. Of course this lateral plow- 
ing will not prevent the opposite row from receiving the benefit of hoeing after each 
crop. Experiments made in Louisiana have demonstrated the efficiency of that 
method, to which are due the preservation and propagation of the plant in that State, 
while it has been destroyed in other sections for want of similar care. 


This will serve as an outline of instructions for those who contemplate 
making an attempt at cultivation, though, of course, the practice of two 
sections of country as remote from each other as Louisiana and New 
Jersey, or even Maryland, must differ to a certain degree. If further 
instruction is needed—although I have no anthority for making the 
statement—I am quite sure that Mr. Lefranc will be pleased to give 
special information to any who may apply te him that desire to go into 
ramie cuiture, whether for experiment or profit. 

In addition to Mr. Lefrane’s statements, the following letters, which 
have been received since they were made, offer additional evidence that 
several crops of stalks cannot only be produced, but that seed may be 
matured. ‘They are as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA, March 18, 1880. 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 11th instant was duly at hand. I planted some ramie-roots 
on my place at Haddonfield, N. J. The roots started in a short time, and I think each 
propagated 100 from 1. They gave several cuts of stalks in one season, which Mr. 
Lefranc took and treated in hisown way. My opinion is that, so far as cultivation 
is concerned, there is no doubt about its success. 

Yours, truly, 
CHaries B. Dopas, Esq. WM. MANN. 


New Jersey State AGRICULTURAL Soormry, 
Secretary’s Office, Newark, March 13, 1880. 


Dear Srr: In reply to yours of the 12th instant, I would state that my experience 
in the growth of ramie is limited to trials from the seed only, and that of one season. 
Isprouted my seed in the conservatory. In May I planted in the open ground in both 
strong and weak soils; all the plants gave me matured seed the last of September, the 
stronger soils favoring the growth and earlier maturity. I doubt the success in this 
latitude in obtaining seed from plants, but should cuttings favor more than growth 
from seed, the seasons might give a satisfactory yield. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
CHARLES R. Doves, Esq. WM. M. FORCE. 


The few replies to the cireular received upon the subject indicate that 
the value and use of the fiber is little understood by manufacturers. 
The following brief extracts will serve as illutrastions: 


[161] Having seen samples of it do not consider it suitable for general cordage, 
owing to shortness of the fiber. The ordinary rope machinery would not answer fot 
its manufacture, but it would have to be handled the same as cotton. 

[52] Ihave had some of the vegetable fibers, China grass, &c., but the expense in 
reducing them to that degree of softness essential to perfect spinning practically ex- 
cludes them from all competition with flax and hemp. 

[20] Flax fiber is the strongest and most valuable. 

[72] We have had samples of ramie in its raw state, but not made into yarn. Our 
- opinion was that it would make very nice lines if properly spun. 
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The inventor of the yucca machine thus writes: 


I cultivated it [ramie] about three years and found no difficulty in its cultivation, 
and in separating the woody matter and pulp from the bark, with the yucca machine, 
but could not extract the glutinous matter from the bark without the use of chemic- 
als, which made the fiber unprofitable. 

As the cultivation and preparation of the fiber are two distinct things, 
it is suggested that the industry be divided into producing and manu- 
facturing. Capital should furnish the cleaning mills at convenient points, 
establishing a fair rate of remuneration for the raw product in bulk, as 
is practiced in Louisiana by the sugar-cane factories, and the farmer 
should be encouraged to grow the plants. 

This leads to a further consideration of the subject, the question of 
machinery for extracting and cleaning the fiber to fit it for the manu- 
facturer. As has been shown, ramie can be produced in any quantity, 
the only drawback to its becoming an important industry having been 
the lack of an economical means of separating the fiber after it has been 
grown. This same drawback exists in India, where the government 
has encouraged the cultivation of the plant, and in 1869 offered prizes 
amounting to $35,000 for cleaning-machinery that should come up to 
certain requirements. There is no record that such machinery has not 
been invented, although much has been done in this direction that may 
ultimately lead to success even in our own country. 

The description of a machine invented by Mr. Lefrane will be found 
in the annual report of this department for 1873. That this piece of 
mechanism did not fulfill the requirements of a perfect ramie machine 
is evident from the fact that the invention has practically been aban- 
doned, and the inventor’s efforts turned in another direction, and I am 
given to understand with good success, as may be gleaned from the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter recently received from Mr. Lefranc: 

I have a mechanical and chemical apparatus transforming it [ramie] satisfactorily 
into a commercial product, and am ready to buy the plant at $10 per ton in the stalk 
to start a central factory. It is in view of opening a sure market for the product that 
I am so anxious to have it spun here. Exports would not pay sufficiently, and out of 
this country there is no inducing outlet. Covering the plant saved it well enough 
last year, and as it gives three crops of over four feet there is almost as much chance 
of profit here as in the South with four crops. The machine and process I use for ex- 
tracting the fiber were intended for the India competition prize, but we found that 
such an undertaking would cost too much. Besides this objectionable point, he 


abandonment of the invention to the Indian countries makes it almost a public prop- 
erty. This is the reason why the process is not made public, 


As we have made reference to a new ramie machine, it may be well to 
state here that it is the vention of Mr. A. Angell, of Newark, N.J., and 
that it is considered successful. Themachineis fully describedin another 
portion of this report, under the heading of “Fiber machinery.” A 
number of other ramie machines are mentioned in the list of patents 
given in the appendix, though nothing can be said of their merits or 
demerits, as I have failed to learn anything concerning them, though 
making the effort so to do. 

Ramie manufacture in this country is one of the problems that only 
time and persistent effort of the friends of ramie culture can assist in 
solving. There are most beautiful examples of poplins, mozambiques, 
and other dress goods in the museum of this department, manufactured 
in Bradford, England, that for several years attracted attention and 
were popular; but fashion dictated a change, and it is now stated that 
the use of the fiber is restricted to upholstery goods, though there is a 
doubt if itis not usurping the place of amore expensive fiber, for which 
it is a profitable substitute. It bears a close resemblance to silk, and, 
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worked into silken fabrics, there are few of the uninitiated who would be 
able to detect the fraud. We used to hear it remarked that “itis the 
ramie fiber that makes silk dress-goods crack.” 

When mixed with worsted—under its own name—it shows to best 
advantage; indeed, it is claimed that the worsted machinery is the only 
system upon which it can be successfully worked. According to the 
“Textile Manufacturer,” experiments in combing recently made in Phila- 
delphia proved that the ordinary worsted process can treat it as fine, if 
not finer than mohair, with the advantage of being a pure lustrous white. 
American prepared ramie, in comparison with the British—according to 
the same journal—is more easily worked, the last-named being stiffer, 
more hairy, and less “docile” to the twist than the home product. A 
brittleness which acts against it in Europe is believed to come from the 
excessive hackling of the English method of treatment. It is for pro- 
gressive America to take this manufacture in hand, and, with “ Yankee” 
inventive genius, make a profitable industry out of it, alike for producer 
and manipulator, through the many applications yet unknown. In 
Europe, old routine is the great obstacle in the way of large and com- 
plete development of any new thing. ‘Industries are cut up by special- 
ties, for one concern imports ramie from India and China; another 
prepares it into fiber for comber; this manipulates it for the spinner, 
and this for the weaver. Each one makes it a secret affair and a rare 
profession, working with closed doors against any visitors.” The Ameri- 
can concentrated method of treating such things is far more propitious 
for rapid progress and the acquirement of new ideas. 

The exact status of this industry in the United States may be most 
easily presented to the reader in a communication from Mr. Lefrane, in 
answer to questions submitted to him upon this subject. He says: 

Ramie, as well as abutilon, althea, and other American fibers, could now be turned 
into commercial products should the supply be made certain. But the spirit of en- 
terprise has not yet taken that direction. Liberal offers to buy the plants have not 
succeeded in creating the required interest. No farmers have taken the trouble to 
gather the wild material nor to plant any. It will take time and exertion before a 
regular production can be established, unless some powerful organization takes the 
lead in starting cultivation and factories. 

A certain amount of New Jersey and imported ramie is now on the market and 
offered to manufacturers in proper condition for spinning. It being a new fiber for 
them, and anticipating some loss of time in studying its manipulation to make yarns, 


they are generally very reluctant to undertake it, and decline to doitin this busy 
season. 

The worsted machinery being limited here, and it being the only system suitable for 
ramie spinning, the obstacle is more serious than it appears at present. The only at- 
tempt so far made with the carding system, which is most suitable for the noils, or re- 
fuse of the combed long staple, was that of a mixture of short ramie with woo! for 
knitting-yarn. But from this experiment to the point of a regular adoption there is a 
space to be crossed over, the test of the knitting or weaving and the test of time and 
wear on the goods. 

Such are the difficulties now hindering the final stage of ramie as a commercial pro- 
duct. As to production of the fiber there is no more difficulty; it can be produced 
mechanically and chemically in a satisfactory mannet’ The whole point in question 
now is that of inducing worsted spinners to undertake the spinning. 


JUTE. 


It is now about ten years since the Department of Agriculture became 
interested in the subject of growing India jute upon American soil. 
Seed was distributed in 1870, and experiments conducted in South Car- 
olina, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas. The result has shown 
that the plant can be profitably grown “wherever in the Southern States 


there is a hot, damp climate and a moist soil of sandy clay or alluvial 
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mold.” The yield was in some cases at the rate of 3,500 pounds to the ~ 
' acre, some of the stalks reaching a height of 15 feet. Throughout the 
monthly report of the department for 1871 there are statements, from 
actual experience, of planters which are worthy of perusal. Professor 
Waterhouse states that in some instances the fiber was, in the judgment 
of experts, superior in strength to that of the India fiber. He further 
stated that jute butts can be produced in the United States for 3 cents 
per pound, and the fiber for 8 cents, basing his estimates upon practical 
experience. Imported jute costs (for butts) 5 to 5 cents per pound, and 
the fiber 8 to 124 cents. 

The most recent facts in regard to the cultivation of India jute in this 
eountry are given in an article by Professor Waterhouse in the appendix, 


OTHER FIBROUS PLANTS. 


The replies to the circular contained little information regarding new or 
partially tried fibers. Asa general rulemanufacturers are the last persons 
to interest themselves in new fibers, especially when the questions of their 
cheap production and the possibility of a supply are yet to be settled. 
Even a plant of which so much has been written as ramie, appears to be 
little known or its uses understood. I donot mean to imply that manu- 
facturers are opposed to the introduction of new fibers into commerce, 
as there are scores of manufacturers who would gladly test any new 
product, if received in sufficient quantity to make it an object. By 
special inquiry, however, considerable information was gleaned from 
various sources regarding those fibers whose experimental culture and 
treatment have been attracting attention in late years. 

Among the indigenous fibers having the greatest claims to recognition, 
are the Indian mallow (Abutilon avicenne) and the swamp rose-mallow 
(Hibiscus moscheutos). The first-named is a troublesome weed, growing 
throughout the central portions of the United States, often attaining 
@ height of six or eight feet. It produces a good fiber, which is capable 
of being utilized for many purposes. It is an annual plant, seeding 
itself from year to year, and is particularly thrifty when grown in corm 
land. The rose-mallow grows in swamps, and can be cultivated upon 
uplands; it has the advantage over the preceding of being perennial. 
The fiber is very similar to that of the Abutilon, and both plants can be 
successfully manipulated upon the Angell machine mentioned above. 
Mr. Charles Taylor, of Englewood, N. J., says of the mallow fiber: 

Hemp is an important industry in Kentucky, but the people of that State will be 
surprised to find that mallow will be a more profitable crop. The yield of fiber from 
mallow will probably be four or five times as much as the yield of hemp per stalk 
or acre. The day the mallow is cut it goes through the mill, the sooner after cutting 


the better, and the ribbons can be immediately boiled and dried, and they are ready 
to pack for market. 


Specimens of the fibersof both species were submitted to Messrs. 
Tucker, Carter & Co., New York, by Mr. Samuel C. Brown, in my pres- 
ence, and pronounced upon favorably. The offer was also made to test 
the fiber by manufacture into cordage, &c., provided a ton or more 
could be furnished. If it could be put through the same machinery as 
Russia, Manila, and Sisal hemp, and placed upon the market its exact 
value as a commercial product would very soon be decided. These 
fibers are more fully described in Part I. 

Among the foliaceous fibers whose growth and preparation might 
form new fiber industries, may be mentioned the Yucca and Sisal hemp. 
The latter, doubtless, could only be cultivated in portions of Plorida, 
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and whether it would be able to compete'with the same fiber produced in 
 Yueatan at the present time is a question that would have to be settled 
_ by actual experiment. It probably would be able to hold its own, how- 
ever. That there would be a market for all the fiber that might be pro- 
_ duced there is not the least question. There are manufacturers now in 
New York that would be glad to get it, provided it was up to the stand- 
ard in quality. Sisal hemp has risen rapidly in favor as a cordage ma- 
terial, and especiaily since the introduction into Yucatan of improved 
processes and machinery. It has driven New Zealand fiax entirely out 
of the market, and holds its price now at only.a cent less per pound than 
manila, for the manufactured article. Dr. Perrine, fifty years ago, 
_ demonstrated that the plant would flourish in Florida, and we point to 
_ the industry as one worthy of development. The price of Sisal hemp in 
the New York market last year was 7? cents per pound, or about $160 
’ per ton, and one manufacturing company consumed during the year over 
thirty million pounds. This was chiefly manufactured into cordage. 

The many species of Yucca flourish throughout the Southwest and in 
many portions of tropical and semi-tropical America. Good fiber can be 
produced from the plants, and machinery has been invented for the pur- 
pose of separating it. Not having seen the machine I cannot say how 
successfully it accomplishes its work, or what are the drawbacks to the 
production of Yucca fiber as an industry. f have seen a number of 
yucca manufaciures, and find them good, and the fiber admirably adapted 
to the purposes for which intended. Among the samples are specimens 
of yucca cordage and coarse “cloth” (matting) from Y. jilamentosa, manu- 
factured by Mr. Stoner, of Stony Point, Louisiana. What has been said 

' regarding the market for Sisal will apply equally well to the yucea fiber. 
The two forms of fiber are very similar. In fact, small portions of yucca 
occasionally find their way to market from Yucatan, mixed with Sisal, 
and of course sold as Sisal. This fact is mentioned in the body of the 
report and the differences in the two fibers pointed out. 

The following statements are made in a communication received from 
Mr. Stoner, the inventor of the Yucca machine mentioned above: 

Thave oultivated, tested, and manufactured to some extent the Yucca filamentosa, and 
Aloefolia. The fiber can be readily obtained by means of machinery, by which the 
green leaves are thoroughly mashed, and then passed through a system of washing 
which removes all extraneous substance, leaving the fiber as white as Irish linen, and 
ready for market. The entire southern portion of the United States is peculiarly 
adapted to the natural growth of fibrous plants, but the hinderances [to their suecess- 
ful production] are three-fold. First, the Southern people are very reluctant to take 
hold of anything new, and especially any agricultural product except cotton; second, 
they are no manufacturing people; and, lastly, the financial and political conditions 
are not favorable. Isincerely believe that if some wealthy and energetic manufactur- 
ing company would take hold of the Yucca cleaning machine, or any other that would 
clean the fiber, and introduce them in the South, they would soon become as numer- 


ous as the cotton gin, as there are thousands of tons of yucca in the South now ready 
for utilization. 


Not to put it quite as strongly as our correspondent, I think that with 
capital at hand any individual or company could make money in Texas, 
or in the territory where the yucca abounds, by establishing mills, for 
the supply is almost inexhaustible, and the fiber would certainly com- 
mand as ready a market as Sisal. Some of our large eastern manufac- 
turing firms might find it advantageous to make the experiment, and if 
it resulted in the finding of a home supply of cordage material the 
nation, as well as themselves, would reap the benefits of the new indus- 
try. The fiber of Agave Americana or “pita” deserves to be brought 
into notice as a valuable cordage material. Two patents have been 
gtanied within a year or two for machines for ite production, 
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Among other fibrous products received in reply to the circular sent 
to manufacturers were samples of the bagasse of sugar-cane and a series 
of the products derived from it for paper manufacture. The raw product 
is obtained at the mills (Louisiana sugar plantations) at about $15 per 
ton, or three-fourths of a cent per pound. The bagasse from Louisiana 
cane is considered superior to that from the West Indies, from the fact 
that it never reaches its real state of maturity, while the latter is not 
used until quiteripe. The matured fiber is coarser and less flexible and 
strong. 

Before closing this category of new fibers it will be well to mention a 
New Jersey industry, quite limited in extent, which is a source of con- 
siderable revenue to those engaged in it. It is the gathering of the fiber 
from the brown heads of the cat-tail flag, Typha latifolia. The New 
Jersey swamps abound with this reed, and in the fall large quantities of 
the “fiber” are gathered by men and boys, to be sold in the New York 
market for upholstering purposes. Its chief use is as a substitute for 
feathers in the manufacture of pillows, the finest “ fiber” bringing often 
$60 per ton. The collector, as he should be called, goes into the field 
or swamp armed with a large bag; at his side he carries a little pronged 
instrument, by means of which the fivffy mass of fibrous material or 
“down” is stripped from the stalk as the operator passes the head of 
the reed through it. The heads must be fully mature, and then the 
material comes off without trouble, falling into the open mouth of the 
bag as the operator walks along. There are several grades of “ fiber,” 
some of them “fancy,” bringing extra prices. I am informed that a 
fiber is also produced from the stalk of this flag, though I was unable 
to iearn anything definite concerning it. 


FIBER MACHINERY. 


We cannot leave this report without a brief reference to some of the 
improved machinery now available for the preparation of flax, hemp, 
ramie, and other fibers. Some forty-five patents have been granted in the 
last five years for improvements in machines for cleaning, preparing, and 
manipulating vegetable fiber, exclusive of cotton, a list of which, with 
names of inventors and dates of issue, are given in an appendix to this 
report. As but a few of these can claim our attention, only the most 
important will be named, together with several standard machines for 
especially preparing flax and hemp. 

Flax and hemp machinery has been treated so fully in Mr. Proctor’s 
late work, issued by the geological survey of Kentucky, that I take 
pleasure in referring to its pages those desiring more complete descrip- 
tions than can be given in this brief report. 

Two forms of machines are used by those cultivating small areas or 
making flax cultivation a secondary matter of farm practice. The first 
of these may be described as a revolving brake with rollers six inches 
in diameter. These may be of cast iron with flutes, or of hard wood 
with surfaces fluted, or of wood with ridges of iron screwed on. Slots 
in the frame work, 3 or 4 inches long, allow sufficient play for the bear- 
ings of the upper roller. The pressure is given by attaching heavy 
weights to poles which rest upon the gudgeons of the upper roller, sup- 
ported by bands of iron which pass over them. The driving pulley is 
connected with the lower roller. In this machine the straw is passed 
through the rollers several times until sufficiently broken. 

The second machine is of English manufacture, and is similar in con 
struction, but more powerful. ‘There are two pairs of fluted rollers, the 
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first pair drawing in the flax and passing it to the second pair, the flutings 
of which are finer. The bearings work in slides so as to adjust them- 
selves to the varying thickness of straw, and the pressure is obtained 
by means of rubber rings placed in recesses on the top of the sliding 
bearings, being kept in place by cross-bars. The straw is passed but 
once through the machine, the successive crimping and breaking sep- 
arating a considerable portion of the woody part, which drops from the 
machine, while the more tenacious fiber passes on. Such a machine is 
said to cost in New York, freight and duty included, about $155. The 
driving of the top rollers is accomplished by means of gearing, and not 
by contact with the lower roller, as in the previous machine. ‘This sys- 
tem insures better fiber, as it is not lable to injury or deterioration caused 
by the grinding action of the flutes in the simpler machine, 

There is a larger machine, suitable for scutch mills, breaking, &c., 
which, it is claimed, is better for both flax and hemp. In this machine 
there are three pairs of fluted rollers, and endless feed and delivery 
aprons. The refuse is brought by a shute to the front of the machine 
below. There is a reciprocating motion attachment to the machine, 
which causes the rollers to revolve in a forward direction for a given 
time, and then to reverse the motion. . 

The flax or hemp straw on entering the machine is subject to a forward and back- 
ward motion, the former always being in excess of the latter, so as to cause the straw 
to pass gradually through the machine. The production of the machine is reduced 
by the application of this motion; but its breaking and bruising action on the straw 


is greatly increased. This motion is very beneficial in all cases in which the straw is 
of strong growth and coarse, requiring much breaking preparatory to scutching. 


The brake best known in the United States and Canada is the Mallory 
and Sandford machine. Itis made in different sizes, the illustration being 
taken from a six-roller brake, with rolls 3 inches in diameter and 30 
inches long. It cleans the fiber very thoroughly, and it is claimed that 
less power is required than in any other machine. It takes out more of 
the woody and worthless portions of the straw, and wastes less fiber. 

A committee of the New York Agricultural Society made a series of 
experiments with this machine, by which it was found that— 


The average work of the machine during the three trials was 1.558 ounce per sec- 
ond, which at 10 hours work per day would be equivalent to 2,668 pounds of flax 
straw. The total weight of broken straw in three experiments was 20 pounds 10 
ounces, which was seutched in 23 minutes and 50 seconds, which is equal to 0.772 ounce 


per second, Running 10 hours, a scutching machine will dress 1,737 pounds of broken 
flax straw. 


The machine patented by Norbert de Landtsheer, of Paris, France, 
May 8, 1877, may be called one of the most recent additions to flax- 
cleaning machinery. It is provided with a combination of fiuted rolls 
having a double-reciprocating motion, with a scutching drum composed 
of two rings of cast metal, covered with sheet metal, on the cireumfer- 
ence of which are attached eight, twelve, sixteen, or even a larger num- 
ber of blades, if desired. These blades heat the material as it is deliv- 
ered from the fluted rolls. As the ends of the material being cleaned 
or scutched are first treated, it will be evident that the portions sepa- 
rated from the material by scutching will be scutched also. The products 
obtained will thus consist of long-stapled material, more or less perfectly 
scutched, as well as a long tow, which is also scutched. In this manner 
great advantages are claimed to be obtained over other systems. The 
scutching may be done in this machine by inexperienced hands, or by 
women or boys, which is an advantage in places where skilled labor is 
Scarce and growers are prevented from raising such quantities of flax 
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as they otherwise would. The action of this machine is such that the 
ends of the straw are first operated on, and so on to the middle of its 
length, whereby a better and larger product of long-stapled scutched 
fiber is obtained, while the value of the tow obtained is more than double 
that produced in seutching generally. 5 

Animproved machine like the foregoing is calculated to give increased. 
impetus to the culture of flax, which will lead to the cheapness of the 
raw material, with increased profit not only to the grower but also to 
the manufacturer, as the cost of breaking and scutching on this im- 
proved. system is claimed to be about one-third less than upon ordinary 
machines. : 

A committee on science and arts of the Franklin Institute, Philadel- 
phia, after satisfactory experiment, say of this machine: 

This mechanical contrivance is deserving of special mention, being well adapied for the pur- 
pose designed, is capable of adjustment to suit different lengths of fiber, and may be 
controlled automatically or by hand. The flax stalks operated npon were grown, not 
for the fiber, but for the seed alone, and had not been properly ‘‘ retted,” yet the ma- 
chine under consideration performed the operations of breaking and scutching with 
entiresuccess. Flax stalks two feet and hemp stalks eight feet long were alternately 
fed to the machine, and the fiber was delivered clear of ‘‘ boon,” straw, and woody 
material, in from thirty to forty seconds, while but little scatching tow or codiila was 
made. The introduction and general use of this machine would, without doubt, tend 
to restore and extend the cultivation of such fibrous plants as flax, hemp, jute, and 
others of a similar nature, by enabling producers to deliver these several fibers in a 
clean, straight, long line, and marketable shape, at low cost. 

A hemp-hackling machine, the invention of Theo. Tebaw, of Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, was patented in May, 1879, which claims to hackle a 
large amount of material at one time. The patentee claims the follow- 
ing advantages for his machine: 

The bunch of material to be hackled by the machine is from one hundred and sixty 
to two hundred pounds in weight, while about two pounds of the material is usually 
the amount taken by hand, it requiring, of course, a few more passes of the hackles 
through this material when operated upon in the machine than it does by hand; but 
the movement of the hackles is so rapid that the time occupied in dressing a single 
bunch by machine is less than required in hand-work. 

A very material advantage resulting from the useof the machine is avoiding the 
breaking of the fiber consequent upon the short stroke of the hackles, which can work 
upon the bunch inch by inch, leaving the fiber in better condition than by hand-dress- 
ing and producing much less tow. 

The latest invention in vegetable fiber machinery is that of Mr. A. 
Angell, of Newark, N. J., for the cleaning of ramie and other vegetable 
fibers of like nature. It was only brought to public notice late last sea- 
son, having been patented in November. It has already been placed in 
the hands of practical business men to be manufactured, and by them 
will be taken to India to compete for the £5,000 prize offered by the 
government at Calcutta, for a successful ramie and jute cleaning ma- 
chine. The machine is thirty-four inches wide and forty-two high, and 
is very strong and apparently not liable to damage. It can be removed 
to any point without taking apart, and it is ready for use on the instant, 
being simply a series of rollers and scrapers and beaters. At the tepis 
a hopper with a dozen holes, through which the fiber is fed to the ma- 
chine. The machine started, a stalk of ramie or other fiber is set by 
the thick end into the hole; it is grasped between two rollers, covered 
with flexible rubber, and the stalk, in passing into the machine, imme- 
diately encounters a knife, which splits it in two, sending the two halves 
to opposite sides of the machine. The halves on their journey encounter 
“beaters,” which break off the pith and wood, and on the other side 
encounter “scrapers,” which remove the bark, and in an instant the 
filament comes out in long ribbons of fiber. An unbroken ribbon, ex- 
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actly the length of the stalk or switch which was fed to the machine is 
thus obtained, and the wood and extraneous matter are as cleanly taken 
off as could be desired, and without slivers. 

It is claimed that the staiks of ramie, mallow, or jute may be run 
through the machine the moment they are cut, without waste of time 
by preparatory rotting of wood or outer bark, which injures the fiber. 
Further, that there is absolutely no preparation at all, and the fiber is 
unbroken. The scrapings of bark, &c., can be used in paper-stock, while 
the woody matters can be used for fuel for the engine driving the ma- 
chine. The only remaining process is to boil the gum from the ribbons 
of fiber, and they are then ready to be tied in hanks for the rope-walk, 
or for the manufacturer. The machine is said to clean or prepare 2,000 
pounds of fiber per day, fed by a boy, the stalks being placed upon a 
platform within easy reach. The boiling is a simple matter and can be 
done in the field, or factory, or shed where the machine is running, or 
the ribbons may be marketed as they come from the machine, the cord- 
age manufacturer boiling out the gum at the same time that it is boiled 
for bleaching. 

In the patent specification it is stated that— 

This invention consists in the combination of feed-rollers, a splitting-knife, a series 
of separate channels, each adapted to receive and guide the two halves of a stalk of 
ramie or other fibrous plant, and crushing rollers, which receive the split stalks from 
the guide-channels for breaking the connection of the fibers with the pith and skin. 
A beater, which acts on the split stalks as the same pass from the crushing rollers, 
serves to detach the pith from the fibers, and the skin is finally removed by the action 
of a grinding surface. On the splitting-knife are secured suitable cams for turning the 
upper half of the split stalk, so that both haives pass through the crushing rollers 
with the pith side facing upward. 

The yucca machine, to which reference has been made (A. Stoney’s 
patent, May 7, 1878), consists of two horizontal cast-iron rollers, twelve 
inches in diameter, twenty inches long, cast hollow with one inch shell. 
The surfaces are smooth and the rollers set true, so as to thoroughly 
mash or crush the green glutinous mass loose from the fiber of the yucca 
blade. It is provided with two-inch journals 6 inches long, to admit of 
the necessary pulleys, propelled by cog-wheels on one end. The top 
roller, adjusted by set-screws or springs, makes about 40 revolutions per 
minute. Above the crushing rollers is arranged a sprinkling device, 
that is made of two horizontal pipes, perforated at the bottom, and of a 
cross-pipe connected with the supply-pipe. These.furnish a supply of 
water in jets to both sides of the crushing rollers, for the purpose of 
softening the green extraneous matter as it passes the crushing rollers 
and*-brushing cylinders. Steam may be used in place of water, where 
it is not convenient to use the latter. The brushing cylinders, of which 
there are three, vary from 3 to 5 inches in diameter, are twenty inches 
long and are thickly set with best English steel-wire, untempered, pro- 
jecting from one-fourth to one-half inch from the surface of the cylin- 
ders. The green yucca leaves are carried to the crushing rollers by 
means of an endless apron or feed-belt four feet long and twenty inches 
wide, conveyed upon two wooden rollers, propelled by pulley and strap 
connection with the journal of the lower crushing roller. 

The patentee writes that for want of means to push it, but little has 
been done with the machine other than in an experimental way. The 
machine has also been used to clean ramie stalks. | 

In November, 1877, a patent was granted to Carlos de la Baguera, of 
New York City, for a machine for the extraction of the fiber from the 
leaves of the Agave Americana, known as “pita.” Having only seen 
the patent specification, and being unable to learn anything about the ma- ~ 
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chine from other sources, I can give no statements as to its merits. The 
appliance consists in a scutching and hackling wheel, corrugated rolls, 
and a wheel carrying several series of tools, each consisting of a steel 
wire brush, a scutching blade, and several hackling combs, with other 
appliances for cleaning the fiber from the extraneous matter of the leaf, 
After running one end of the leaf to be operated upon, through the 
breaking rolls, it goes to the scutching blades and hackling combs, the 
wire brush effectually removing the outer coating of the leaf, and also 
the pulp, and separates from the refuse matter the fiber in a clean, un- 
broken mass. When one end of the leaf has been treated, it is reversed 
and the other end treated in the same manner. 

A machine similar in principle, and for the same purpose, was patented 
in November of last year by Pedro Sanchez, of Tabasco, Mexico. 

An “istle” machine, intended to facilitate the slow and primitive 
process of obtaining the fiber of Bromelia sylvestris by hand scraping, 
was patented in January, 1876. Itsinventor is Guillermo R. Welke, of 
Parras de la Fuento, Mexico. 

The invention consists mainly of devices for scraping the leaves, while being drawn 
by rollers through the scraping knives, which are made to yield to the thickness of 
the leayes. The leaves are placed between the scrapers up to the gage-piece, and then 
carried with the scrapers toward thefeeding rollers. Sliding and reciprocating scraper- 
jaws are operated by suitable transmitting mechanism, by the forward motion of the 


scraper frame, for scraping off the ends of the leaves, which are conveyed to a receiv- 
ing platform, and dropped by the same into a receptacle below. 


The patentee claims that previous to the invention of the machine in 
question, all the fiber of “istle” produced—great quantities of which 
are annually consumed—was prepared by hand. 

While upon this subject, it will be well to mention an improved process 
for disintegrating the stalks of hops, a patent for which was issued to 
Isaac N. Nordlinger, of Stuttgart, Germany, September 4, 1878. The 
object of the invention was the production of fiber adapted for spinning 
purposes, from hop stalks, which have been considered worthless. The 
fiber is said to be long and fine and can not only be used as an upholster- 
ing material, but also with great advantage for spinning and weaving. 
The product resembles flax fiber very closely, and its inventor claims that 
“in respect to elasticity, softnesss, and durability itis superior to all other 
fibrous materials, such as nettle fiber” and those of a similar nature. It 
is also said to be cheaper. The process is a boiling and chemical treat- 
ment of the stalks of the hop plant. 


SUMMARY. 


In conclusion, it would appear from all that has been advanced upon 
the subject that these fiber products still occupy a recognized position 
in American agriculture; that, notwithstanding many adverse influ- 
ences, causing serious fluctuations and irregularities of production, they 
still engage active attention. That their production may be extended 
in the future there are no doubts. It is evident, however, that old sys- 
tems must be discarded, for the spirit of the age is a spirit of progress. 
The successful farmer of the future must keep up with the times, calling 
to his aid the experience of the world around him and such helps as in- 
ventive genius and the necessities of the times may bring forth. __ 

The flax industry, it might be supposed, should be prosperous. How- 
ever flourishing the cotton industry, there is room for flax. The demand 
for oil renders imperative its growth; the need of oil-cake in foreign 
meat production is a governing force in its cultivation; the cattle-feed- 
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ing business in this country is beginning to enforce a similar necessity, 
which will ultimately prove more controlling. The drain of*more than 
twenty million dollars per annum for flax products of foreign countries 
during the last decade is also a strong argument for the extension of 


- flax production. 


There is no insuperable obstacle to the supply of all demands for fine 
linens, thongh the climate of a part of the country is less favorable to the 
growth of fine fiber than that of the moist climate of Ireland and Holland. 
Northern New England, New York, the lake region, and especially 
Oregon and Washington Territory furnish suitable climatic conditions. 
The labor question is one requiring time for its solution. With much 
diversity of cropping, so frequent calls to apparently more profitable 
rural employment, there is little opportunity here for development of 
skill which exists in so high a degree in certain flax-growing districts 
of Europe. Graually, as population crowds and labor competes, the 
growth and manipulation of fine flax fiber will command the economic 
faculty and inventive genius which give the American laborer an ad- 
vantage in every serious effort to compete with the skilled and low- 
priced labor of Europe. The time will be quite sure to come when the 
production of fine fiber will be immensely enlarged, and it would be wise 
in the national government to foster and encourage such development. 

Meanwhile the cultivation for seed, for oil and cake, though subject 
to fluctuation, to changes from one district to another, is extended and 
must continue such extension. There is one obstacle to success, which 
alone prevents an immediate and rapid growth—a large portion of the 
flax-straw is now wasted. Here and there a mill for the manufacture 
of tow takes all that is offered in the neighborhood, while large areas 
have no mills within hauling distance. It is needed for paper stock, for 
upholstering uses, and especially for baling of wool and cotton, and 
bagging for grain. It is understood that nearly a million cotton bales 
are enveloped in flax bagging, of the more than five millions grown and 
packed, the remainder being mostly made in this country from the fiber 
of jute butts, a foreign product that drives the native material from the 
field. Ten years ago the importation of this material was 17,549 tons; 
now 69,590 tons. Then the importation of cloth for bagging was 
11,486,005 pounds; now but 2,856,195 pounds. Thecauseisapparent. The 
manufacturers of jute bagging at the sea-ports have large capital, or- 
ganization, and all facilities, with the low duty of $6 per ton, little more 
than one-fourth of a cent per pound, and a lower price for material 
than ten years ago, which was last year less than 3 cents per pound. 
So the interior flax mills are driven to the wall. They say, “Give usa 
higher duty on jute butts, and we will furnish all the bagging for cot- 
ton, and wool, and grain, from material which is now wasted, and we 
will do it on an enlarged scale, at the price which the jute bagging now 
commands.” This would lead to a great increase in area of fiax, would 
make prosperous a prominent agricultural industry, and prove a source 
of wealth to the western farmer, who claims that he is entitled to a little 
protection as well as the manufacturer. 

On the other hand, the jute manufacturer claims that it is the true 
national economy to admit raw material duty free, and so encourage the 
Seema thins of bagging instead of importing that made by foreign 
abor. 

The western flax miller and flax grower replies, that if it is good to 
give employment to American labor in manufacturing bagging; it is 
better still to give further employment to American labor in growing 
the raw material. 
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So a conflict rages between jute and flax, and so evenly balanced are 
the forces, that flax is able to compete for a portion of the cotton baling; 
yet jute has a slight preponderance, perhaps altogether due to the ad- 
vantage of larger capital, and better organization and division of labor, 
and therefore the jute manufacture is successful, and flax milling com- 


paratively depressed. It is a conflict between the seaboard and the in-- 


terior; between the heavy manufacturer on the one side, and the small 
manufacturer and the farmer on the other. The flax men have logically 
the better position, if they can make good the promise of a full and 
cheap supply; the jute men have the advantage of having produced 
substantially a supply, while it is not proved that their opponents are 
able to make good their promise. 


Hemp culture may likewise be extended, for with the demand for | 


finer grades of fiber for spinning purposes, for twine, for grain binders, 
and for cordage, the States at present producing it will hardly furnish 
asupply. As in the culture of flax, however, better methods must be 
adopted, and mure careful treatment given the crop, that it may, in one 
sense, make its market through superior quality. 


APPENDIX I. 


THE CULTIVATION OF ABUTILON AVICENNZ IN NEW JERSEY,* WITH 
LETTER OF PROF. SYLVESTER WATERHOUSE. 


In the general development of the fibrous industry, we have made very decided 


progress this year. There really need be no difficulty in cee | jute-producing _ 
€ 


plants,+ the material point being to ascertain the best conditions under which to con- 


vert hitherto uncultivated plants into those of future industrial significance and profit. © 
” 


Any experienced farmer, from his observation of these self-propagating “ weeds,” can 
as readily achieve good results in their cultivation as he can in his first attempts at 
growing for profit peaches, pears, grapes, or any other untried crop. He has a gen- 
eral knowledge of their requirements, and his success at the outset will be in propor- 
tion to his professional knowledge and theoretical dexterity. There being no question 
pee ne cultivation of jute, the remaining problem concerns the obtaining of 
the fiber from the bark, and the industrial purposes of which it is susceptible. Jute, 
in its ordinary marketable condition, is chiefly adapted to coarse but useful fabrics 
and cordage, but through the appliances of skill and science, it has unquestionably a 
range of uses still to be discovered, and itis our aim to discover these hidden qual- 
ities. ; 

In all our efforts to promote the fibrous industry, we have had the intelligent co- 


operation of Mr. Lefranc. He has given his whole attention this summer, at Camden, 


to the discovery of new methods of treatment of the outward coating of the plant, 
with a view of imparting new value to the fiber derived fromit. These efforts are in 
harmony with the widely extending conviction that the highest industrial progress 
which this nation is destined to achieve is inseparable from the utmost diversity of 
industries, and an augmented proportion of skilled and artistic pursuits to the un- 
skilled. In pursuance of this idea, Mr. Lefranc confidently believes he has discovered 
a combined chemical and mechanical process, by which the intrinsic and industrial 
value of jute can be greatly enhanced, at comparatively smail cost. * * * If this 
newly discovered property in domestic jute (Abutilon avicenna@) is confirmed by subse- 
quent experience, it willimpart an unanticipated significance to the fiber industry 
throughout, since ramie and the whole range of developed and undeveloped long 
staples can be brought under the same treatwent with like resalts.- 

We feel assured that the steeping or retting process, which, until quite recently, was 
deemed indispensable, has been overcome, and that in growing these products the 
labor of the farmer will thereby be greatly diminished, and only equivalent to that 
jncident to the growthof wheat andrye. Sowing, cutting, and carting in the green 


*From the Second Annual Report of James Bishop, chief of bureau of statistics, 
labor, and industries, of New Jersey, for the year 1879. 

tPlants bearing a fiber similar to the jute of commerce (Corchorus), which may 
be used as a substitute in this country for that fiber. 
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state, at present, seems to be all the farmer will have todo. If he can be saved the 
trouble and expense of preparing pools for steeping, as is done in India in respect to 


ute and ramie, and in Europe and Ireland in respect to flax, and two or three hand- 
ae and cartings besides, he will have gained a very material advantage in the cost 
of those domestic products. 

We have known for some time of aningenious mechanical contrivance in Newark 
for extracting fiber from the various fibrous plants we are endeavoring to introduce 
into our State. This machine is the invention of Mr. A. Angell, and we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that it has achieved such results as to entitle it to public recognition 
as being in the line of devices for promoting the fibrousindustry. Succes in this new 
industry, as we have many times stated, and which daily becomes more obvious, is 
dependent upon the best mechanical attainments in separating the bark from the wood, 
and in the subsequent manipulation of the fiber for market. Hence it is incumbent 
upon us to acquaint the public with whatever comes to our knowledge respecting 
progress in the development of this important industry. 

The normal length of fibers destined for the loom is of no special moment, since itis 
well understood that for spinning purposes the very long class of fibers require to be 
subjected to a process by which they may be assimilated to cotton and wool; therefore, 
the means by which they can be brought into the spinning state with the least-injury 
to the fiber will necessarily be adopted. The two gentlemen we have referred to are 
sedulonsly engaged in efforts to solve the remaining problem respecting the production 
of domestic fibers. They have both succeeded in furnishing products which have 


elicited the deepest interest on the part of consumers, who stand ready to use New 


Jersey jute and ramie whenever they canbe supplied. Hitherto both of these prod- 
ucts, for the most part in all countries, have been woven into fabrics of various grades; 
but there is reason to believe vast quantities of jute, especially, will be consumed for 
cordage, bagging, matting, and other long-staple purposes, in this country, 2s soon as 
the raw materials are grown here. 

The writer has interviewed several large importers and consumers of all kinds of hemp, 
jute, sisal, and flax, and but one opinion was expressed respecting the prospective in- 
dustrial value of the New Jersey products exhibited, conditioned of course, upon 
their relative cost to those already in use. We were likewise assured that the con- 
sumption of this and kindred fibers is practically limitless under such conditions as to 
sical and quality as present attainments in domestic culture seem to indicate and 
verify, 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, Saint Louis, Mo., October 20, 1879, 


Dear Siz: Recent investigations enable me to make a prompt response to your in- 
uiries. 

‘ The Abutilon avicenne, the cultivation of which you have so forcibly recommended, 
seems susceptible of development into a source of public wealth. The plant grows 
throughout the West in rank and wild luxuriance. It has the spirit and capacity of 
conquest. With invasive march it has taken possession of large tracts of land. Its 
tenacity of life and rapid spread render its cultivation a far easitr task than extermi- 
nation. There are to-day, in the suburbs of Saint Louis, stalks of abutilon 8 feet in 
height. It is claimed that the fiber is superior to hemp in whiteness, strength, dura- 
bility, and cheapness of production. Unlike Indian jute, abutilon needs no naturali- 
0% To the manor born, it exhibits a stubborn determination to occupy its 

eritage. 

Why is not this plant utilized? If it grew in France, the French Government, ever 
sagaciously watchful for new sources of public wealth, would encourage its cultiva- 
tion by the offer of liberal bounties, and stimulate inventors to the discovery of the 
best process for treating the fiber by prices generously proportioned to the magnitude 
of the interest. A policy which has so effectively developed the textile resources of 
France would, presumably, be alike beneficial to the manufacturing industries of 
the United States. If personal wishes could control legislative action, my own State 
would anticipate New Jersey in the adoption of this policy. 

The oifer of bounties in a country which throughout its history has fostered domes- 
tic industries by the protection of a tariff assuredly needs no defense. If it be wise 
to discourage the’ importation of foreign products by means of a tariff, certainly it 
cannot be impolitic to develop native substitutes by the bestowment of bounties. 
Even if individual enterprise would ultimately accomplish the result, the patronage 
of the State would secure its earlier attainment, Our legislatures can well afford to 
enconrage experiments whose suecess would enrich the nation. The expenditure of a 
few thousand dollars may bring a return of many millions. 

The jute crop of India is now about half a million tons, worth at least $50,000,000; and 
the cost of the foreign fibers annually imported into the United States is more than 
$30,000,000. If any considerable portion of these larger values can be created and 
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saved by domestic growths, the undertaking would seem to be especially worthy of 
legislative patronage. — 
In respect to bounties, it would appear to be just and proper that they should be so 

. dispensed as to reward both the farmers who grow the plant and the inventor of the 

best process for disintegrating and preparing the fiber for market. The old system of 

manual treatment is too. slow and costly. Unless the fiber can be quickly and eco- 
nomically prepared, by chemical or mechanical processes, the cultivation of abutilon 
must prove a failure. At the present moment our great need is a cheap and effective 
method of separating the fibrous from the ligneous part of the stalk. With the hjgh 
prices of labor in this country, no manual preparation of the fiber can successfully 
compete with the cheap handwork of India. 

The cleaned speciinens of fiber you sent me are excellent, and indicate a good de- 
gree of progress in the treatment of fibrous products. The inventor of a cheap and 
rapid means of disintegrating the fiber of hemp, jute, ramie, abutilon, and the allied 
mallows will not only secure a fortune for himself, but will also enjoy the rare dis- 
tinction of having created a new and valuable industry. Such an inventor would be 
the Whitney of another development in textile wealth. It is a reproach te American 
ingenuity that an industry which in India ranks as fourth in productive value should 
be so insignificant in the United States. It is indeed surprising that the inventive 
enius of ourcountrymen, which has achieved such splendid triumphs over greater 

ifficulties, does not address itself to the solution of a problem so rich in possible re- 
sults. 

Every forward movement in the diversification of our productions is an advance 
towards an industrial independence of the whole world; a variety of industries is a 
basis of self-reliance, a source of national wealth, and a safeguard against commercial 
depression. The agricultural and mechanical arts tend to strengthen each other and 
to preserve communities from a general prostration of business interests. One of the 
prosperous results of a cultivation of abutilon and ramie would probably be a revival 
in the culture of flax and hemp. Fabrics designed for certain commercial uses are im- 
proved by a combination of their fibers with jute, and consequently an extensive em- 
ployment of the one will imply an increased demand for the others. 

Jute is too bulky for distant transportation. The freight would consume the profits. 
Factories for the separation of the fiber should be erected in the neighborhood of pro- 
duction, where the abutilon, rose mallow, and other similar plants, which can be so 
easily raised, would apparently, even at present market rates, yield the farmer a 
profitable return for his labor. 

The foregoing remarks apply more particularly to the cultivation of domestic jute 
in the North. But I have not atall relinquished my beliefin the possibility of natural- 
izing Indian jute in the South. The conditions of success must be determined by ex- 
periment. Many trials will result in failure. But ultimately the essential conditions 
of soil, climate, and moisture will be ascertained, and then the growth of native and 
naturalized jute, aided by proper mechanical appliances, will add to the wealth of the 
country a new textile resource scarcely inferior in importance to cotton. 

Respectfully, yours, 
S. WATERHOUSE. 

SAMUEL C. BROWN, Easq., 

Secretary of New Jersey Bureau of Statistics. 
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AN ACT TO ENCOURAGE THE PRODUCTION AND TREATMENT OF FIBERS 
-IN THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 


The following is a draft of the bill presented at the last session of the legislature, 
in the senate, by Mr. Bodine: 

Whereas there are ample assurances that the soil and climate of this State are 
adapted to the cultivation of jute, ramie, flax, hemp, and various other fibrous plants 
and grasses which are extensively grown in other countries, and largely imported into 
the United States; and whereas the development of new productive industries are of 
essential benefit to the public welfare; therefore, 

Be it enacted by the senate and general assembly of the State of New Jeracy, That, with 
the view to stimulate individual effort in the cultivation of fibrous plants, the treas- 
urer of this State be hereby authorized to pay the following bounties, upon vouchers 
duly receipted by the payee, setting forth the quantities and prices of the products 
grown by him or them, whose affidavit of their truthfulness shall first be affixed to 
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the said vouchers, and be attested by the clerk of the county in which the products 
are grown; and, moreover, the said vouchers shall be certified by the chief of the 
bureau of labor and industries of this State: . 


I.—JUTE. 


For every ton of two thousand pounds of abutilon avicennw stalks grown in New 
Jersey not less than three feet long, five dollars; for every ton of two thousand 
pounds of what is known as rose or marsh mallow not less than three feet long and 
not more than one inch in diameter at the butt, five dollars; fractions,of not less than 
a quarter ton in each case will be paid for at same rate; for every-pound of marketa- 
ble quality of disintegrated jute, two and a half cents. : 


*. 


II.—RAmMIE. 


For every two thousand pounds of ramie stocks not less than two and a half feet 
long, ten dollars; fractions of not less than a quarter ton will be paid for at same rate ; 
for every pound of disintegrated ramie ready for combing, five cents; for every pound 
of ramie yarn ready to weave, ten cents. ; 


TTI.—F.uax. 


For every ton of two thousand pounds of flax stalks for fiber of the ordinary 
lengths, seven dollars; fractions of not less than a quarter ton will be paid for at same 
tate; for every pound of decorticated or cleaned flax of first American quality, three 
and a half cents. ' 

IV.—HEmpP. 


For every ton of hemp stalks of two thousand pounds of the ordinary lengths, six 
dollars; fractions of not less than a quarter ton will be paid for at same rate; for 
every pound of decorticated or cleaned hemp-of best American quality, three cents: 
Provided, That the bounties hereby authorized shall cease on the first day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-five: And provided further, That in no event shall 
the total amount expended in the form of bounties under this act exceed the sum of 
fifteen thousand dollars, to be apportioned as follows: five thousand dollars to be 
awarded to the enumerated stalks, five thousand dollars to the enumerated cleaned 
fiber, and five thousand dollars to the ramie yarn. 

And he tt further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the chief of the bureau of labor 
and industries to certify the vouchers referred to in the first section of this act, and to 
have general supervision, control, and decision of all questions which may arise pur- 
suant to the provisions of this act. 

And be it enacted, That the treasurer of this State is hereby authorized to pay any 
money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated in pursuance of the provisions of 
this act. 

And be it enacted, That this act shall take effect immediately. 


APPENDIX III. 
LIST OF PATENTS FOR FIBER MACHINERY AND PROCESSES. 


The following is a list of patents granted during the past five years—January, 1875, 
to December 31, 1879—for inventions for obtaining and preparing fibrous substances 
other than cotton and wool, with name of inventor and date of issue: 

_Improvement in machines for combing and cutting grass and bristles. Patent No. 
158650. Granted to Joseph Pickering, of Philadelphia, Pa., January 12, 1875. : 

Improvement in processes of making paper-pulp from palm. No. 6646. Reissued to 
James P. Herron, of Washington, D. C., June 2, 1875. 

Improvement in hemp and flax machines. No. 165826. Granted to Christopher 
Herrschaft and James Lawrence, of Brooklyn, N. Y., July 20, 1875. 

_Improvement in processes of treating rattan. No. 167409. Granted to Carleton 
Newman, of San Francisco, Cal., September 7, 1875. 

Improvement in machines for dressin gtampico. No. 171080. Granted to J. D. Baker, 
of Burlington, Vt., December 14, 1875. 

Improvement in hemp-hackling machines. No. 170947. Granted to Frederick D. 
Frost, of London, England, December 14, 1875. 
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Improvement in processes for preparing vegetable fiber for upholstering. This re- 
lates to the preparation of palmetto fiber for filling mattresses, and for other purposes. 
No. 668. Granted to James L. Cutter, Brooklyn, N. Y., December 21, 1875. 

Improvement in istle machines for producing the fiber of Bromelca sylvestris, applied 
in Mexico to the manufacture of hammocks, sacks, ropes, nets, cotton-bagging, wagon 
sheets, carpets, and similar objects. No. 171708. Granted to Guillermo Roberto Welke, 
of Parras de la Fuento, Mexico, January 4, 1876. 

Improvement in flax and hemp machines. No, 172519. Granted to John Stewart, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., January 18, 1876. 

Improvement in ramie machines. This machine is intended to prepare the fiber of 
ramie, flax, and other textile substances directly from the diy stock, so that it shall 
be presented in marketable form by one single operation. No, 172610. Granted to 
Charles C. Coleman, San Francisco, Cal., January 25, 1876. 

Improvement in hemp and fiax brakes. No. 178110. Granted to Luther E. Burdin, 
_ Paris, Ky., May 30, 1876. 

Improvement in machines for separating the fiber of ramie and other fibrous plants. 
No, 181382. Granted to John B. Vogel, of New York, August 22, 1876. 

Improvement in machines for dressing and combing tampico and bristles. No, 184940. 
Granted to Enoch B. Whiting, of Saint Albans, Vt., November 28, 1876. 

Improvement in tampico combing and dressing machines. No. 184943. Granted 
to George Willett, Burlington, Vt., November 28, 1876. 

Improvement in machines for cutting fibrous material. This machine is intended 
to cut thin shavings of wood for stuffing mattresses for dyeing, &c. No. 184912. 
Granted to James Langster, Buffalo, N. Y., November 28, 1876. 

Improvement in processes of softening, decolorizing, and cleansing animal and vege- 
table fiber. No. 187882. Granted to William Maynard, of New York, February 27, 
1877. 

Improvement in processes of manufacturing paper-pulp from the fiber of Abuliton 
avicenne. No. 196666. Granted to Douglas Hickox, Springfield, Ill., October 30, 1877, 

Improvements in machines for treating flax, hemp, and other similar plants. No. 
190476. Granted Norbert de Landtsheer, of Paris, France, May 8, 1877. 

Improvement in flax brakes. No. 197063. Granted to John H. Tabler, November 
13, 1877. 

Improvement in machines for extracting the fiber of pita (Agave Americana). No. 
197555. Granted to Carlos de la Baquera, of New York, N. Y., November 27, 1877. 

Improvement in apparatus for digesting and macerating fibers by chemical reagents. 
No. 197850. Granted to William W. Harding, of Philadelphia, Pa., December 4, 1877. 

Improvement in machines for polishing vegetable fiber, for use in the brush-making 
trade. No. 198315. Granted to George Shaw and Thomas Shaw, of Dukinfield, Great 
Britain, December 18, 1877. 

Improvement in machines for treating palmetto leaves, &c., for upholstery purposes. 
No. 201269. Granted to George F. Miller, Jacksonville, Fla., and W. G. Benedict, 
Orange Park, Fla., December 27, 1877. 

Improvement in the manufacture of paper pulp from salt water fibrous plants. No. 
199427. Granted to William E. Farrell, of Philadelphia, Pa., January 22, 1878, 

Improvement in treatment of cocoa-nut fiber, for manufacture of various useful 
products. No. 202662. Granted to Eug. Pallu, of Paris, France, April 23, 1878. 

Improvement in separating wool and cotton, and similar animal and vegetable fiber, 
from fabrics. No. 202672. Granted to John Y. Slater, Baltimore, Md., April 23, 1878. 

Improvement in machine for making fiber from palmetto leaves, for upholstering 
purposes. No. 202766. Granted to Lucius P. Summers, of New Britain, Conn., April 
23, 1878. 

Improvement in treating palmetto fiber for use in the arts. No, 203177, Granted 
a ene F. Miller, of Jacksonville, and W. G. Benedict, of Orange Park, Fla., April 
30, 1878. 

Improvement in machines for preparing yucca fiber. No. 203386. Granted to A. 
Stoner, of Stony Point, La., January 29, 1878. 

Improvement in fiber-cleaning machines. No. 204906. Granted to George D, Luce, 
of New Orleans, La., March 2, 1878. 

Improvement in preparing palmetio fiber and pine leaves for mattress fillings. No. 
205035. Granted to Washington G. Benedict, of Orange Park, Fla., June 18, 1878. 

Improvement in hemp and flax brakes. No. 205910. Granted to Gelston Sanford, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., July 9, 1878. 

Improvement in fiber machines.. No. 205911. (Same name and date as preceding.) 

Improvement in processes for disintegrating the stalks of hops for fiber. No, 209286. 
Granted to Isaac D. Nérdlinger, of Stuttgart, Wiirtemberg, Germany, October 22, 1878. 

Improvement in separating and cleaning vegetable fibers for paper pulp. No, 
210339. This refers to the fibers of sugar-eane, sorghum, and Indian corn, Granted 
to Charles Langa, New Orleans, La., November 26, 1878, 
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Improvement in separating animal from vegetable fibers. No. 211109. Granted to 
George M. Rice, Worcester, Mass., January 7, 1879. 

Improvement in machines for dressing hemp, flax, &c. No. 215692. Granted to 
Theodore Tebaw, of Lexington, Ky., May 20, 1879. 

Improvement in the manufacture of paper pulp and paper from grasses. No. 218324. 
Granted to Adolph Seyler, ef Brooklyn, N. Y., August 5, 1879. 

Improvement in processes and machines for disintegrating ramie and other fibrous 
plants. No. 219668. Granted to Albert Angell, of East Orange, N. J., September 16, 
1879. 

Improvement in machines for cleaning and extracting fiber from fibrous plants, and 
especially the leaves of pita (Agave Americana). No. 221365. Granted to Pedro San- 
chez, of Tabasco, Mexico, November 4, 1879. 

Improvement in the treatment of pine leaves for the manufacture of paper, and for 
other purposes. No. 221687. Granted to Albert W. Maas, of Meriden, Miss., Novem- 
ber 18, 1879, 
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